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average citizen, auto- 
mation's greatest impact will be on 
our intellectual and cultural life 
and not on production technologies 
and employment. Automation is 
first and foremost an idea, an idea 
which Organizes other ideas; and 
its impact on ideas accounts for the 
ar-reaching implications. 

What might the impact be? Im- 
mediately on asking the question, 
we see very great changes—changes 
that are already in full swing and 
are no longer speculation regarding 
-~ the future. As in any change pro- 
ceeding from a new insight of man, 
there are opportunities and chal- 
_ lenges. . 

A society in which automation 
has become a governing concept of 
2roduction and distribution is, of 
necessity, an “educated society.” 
it is a society in which knowledge 
rather than man’s animal energy is 
the central resource, putting to 
Work the one specific quality in 
, Which man excels—for he is neither 
z Particularly strong nor endowed 
with outstanding manual dexterity. 
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In highly advanced industrial 
countries, the largest employe 
group is already people who work 
with knowledge. In this country, the 
census groups called “Managerial, 
Technical, and Professional” be- 
came the largest employe gtoup 
during the last decade—overtaking 
the semiskilled machine operator, 
In other industrialized countries, the 
same process js underway. These 
groups, the knowledge workers, 
are the only employe Soups grow- 
ing rapidly. 

For the first time, we have a 
society in which everyone with the 
intellectual capacity to 
knowledge can be given an ad- 
vanced education. In the past, where 
physical brawn or manual skill 
alone were productive, the number 
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of people to whom a society could 
afford to give an education was 
severely limited. Earlier society, 
including the society in which men 
now 50 grew up, did not consider 
knowledge an economic resource, 
let alone the central capital of the 
economy. 

Today, increasingly, we worry 
about not having enough cducated 
people. We can, increasingly, not 
afford to leave uneducated anyone 
having capacity to become a knowl- 
edge worker. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES 

The immediate result has been 
a complete change in opportunities 
available to the individual. Historic- 
ally, even in the freest socicty, 
occupations were basically heredi- 
tary. This or that son of a weaver 
might acquire another craft, might 
even become a professional man; 
but the majority was, by and large, 
confined to the craftsman class. 

Only 30-odd years ago, when I 
was a student, one of my friends in 
England who had done mathema- 
tical work of unusual distinction 
wanted to become a mathematician. 
His family—a professional, highly 
educated family of reasonable 
affluence—converged on him to 
dissuade him from so asinine an 
idea. “How could one make a liv- 
ing as a mathematician?’ they all 
asked. And they were right—as 
recently as 1930. The only ways in 
which an “educated man” could 
make a living were the “old pro- 
fessions”: the law, the church, the 
army, medicine, and civil service. 
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Today, one does not have to worry 
about job opportunities for a mathe- 
matician. 

The same applies to other areas 
of knowledge. For most, there is 
constant and increasing demand in 
industry, government, and in the 
universities, giving young pcople an 
abundance of choice unprecedented 
in human history. 

If freedom is defined as “ability 
to choose,” then the advent of the 
educated society, based on ideas 
underlying automation, is one of 
the biggest steps towards freedom 
in the history of the race. 

This changes the structure of so- 
ciety. Our books, newspapers, and 
political speeches still assume that 
in an industrial socicty there are 
two groups: a small group of 
“bosses” and a huge, undifferen- 
tiated group of “workers.” Bu 
today the most important, th. 
largest, and the most rapidly grov ` 
ing group are neither bosses no 
workers, but “knowledge em- 
ployes”: accountants and public- 
health doctors, sales managers and 
chemical enginecrs, industrial psy- 
chologists, and the operations re- 
searchers. None is a boss in the ol¢ 
sense; they are all employed. Yet 
they are not workers. 

Our largest employe group is the 
group that transmits the knowledg¢ 
on which our society is based—th¢ 
teachers. Teachers, rather tha? | 
workers on the automobile assembly 
line, are the representative employe 
of an educated society. They are not 
bosses, but they are not proletarians 
They belong to the new, big group 
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the typical and dominant group of 
an educated society: middle-class, 
educated, employed, and yet inde- 
pendent—if only because in knowl- 
edge they possess a “property” of 
much greater value to the produc- 
tive process and of greater impact 
on society than land, gold mines, 
or factory buildings. 


CHALLENGES 

But there are no opportunities 
that do not create their own chal- 
lenges. 

To avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunities of the educated society will 
require great changes in schools and 
education. What we will have to 
teach, above all, is ability to learn 
new things after one has left school. 
And yet we also need people who 
-have greater and more systematic 
knowledge in the various disciplines, 

i A generation hence, we may, for 
example, have no engineering 
‘schools as such and no medical 
schools as such. We may find that 
technology—that is, the application 
of systematic knowledge to work— 
is a common and universal concept 
which has to be understood by the 

i man who applies knowledge to 
inanimate matter just the same 
way as by the man who applies 
knowledge to the living body. We 
might, thercfore, well have schools 
of technology. And yet, both the 
cngincer and the doctor need in- 
creasingly specialized knowledge in 
their own fields. 

Cthaps we face the greatest 
challenge to traditional education in 
Fespect to skills. Once, a skilled 
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man was a man who had learned 
a traditional craft, Today, increas- 
ingly, craft skills as such become 
meaningless. In Organizing the 
economic job as a “process” based 
on automation, that is, on the 
Systematic flow of information and 
material, skills that never were 
together become one at a given 
place of work. And skills that 
formed a cohesive whole, as with 
the electrician, become parceled out 
among a great many pieces of work 
in a great many different places. 
Worse still, skills that were appar- 
ently eternal may overnight become 
obsolete—and new skills, not yet 
visible, may become required over- 
night. 

We may need a change in the 
very idea of “skill.” Instead of 
being what one has learned, skill 
will have to become the capacity 
to learn, that is, to apply ideas 
regarding work to new tasks, We 
may have to develop something 
like an SQ, a skill quotient that 
measures the ability of a man to 
transfer experience from one kind 
of material and one set of tools 
to new materials and new tools, 


THE UNEDUCATED 


An even bigger challenge may 
be that of the uneducated minority. 
Twenty years hence there may be 
concern with the “dropout,” but the 
subject of concern may be the 
child who did not finish college. In 
an educated society, the Opportuni- 
ties tend to be restricted to people 
who can produce the formal evi- 
dence of higher education: the 
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college degree, if not an 
degree. 

The uneducated will be both a 
minority and underprivileged. Here 
may be a major social problem. I 
should not be surprised to sce, a 
generation hence, strong agitation 
against the denial of opportunities 
to those without the academic 
ability for higher education. Schol- 
astic ability is as much an accident 
of birth as race or color of skin 
and, in a democratic society, as 
questionable a ground for a denial 
of opportunities. 

Making higher education general 
and the prerequisite for access to 
opportunities would also tend to 
create what our society has always 
rejected: an intellectual elite. 

The employment manager, the 
university, the civil-service com- 
mission—everyone who makes ac- 
cess to opportunity dependent on 
evidence of formal education—sub- 
ordinates man and society to the 
analytical, the intellectual faculty, 
and makes intellectual ability the 
governor of human affairs. 

But man is not an intellectual 
analytical being only, not even in 
his higher, human faculties. He is 
perceptual and spiritual in addition 
to being conceptual. Even the 
achievements of truly great scien- 
tists are as much based on per- 
ceptual as on conceptual ability. 
They are works of art rather than 
essays in logic, visions of the 
unknown rather than technical 
process (which always presupposes 
that one already knows). 

A society which puts intellectual 
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ability into the driver's seat would 
be a poor and lopsided society. It 
might also be a sterile society. At 
least this was the fate of the one 
society that based itself on higher 
education and proven intellectual 
ability as the dominant qualifica- 
tions for leadership: the China of 
the Mandarins. This destroyed the 
creative ability of the Chinese with- } 
in a few centuries. China became 
completely unproductive technolo- 7 
gically, completely frozen in its 
tools and techniques. 


BALANCE NEEDED 


To take full advantage of the 
tremendous advance in potential 
and capacity, in opportunities and 
knowledge, which the ideas under- 
lying data automation make possi- 
ble, we, therefore, need balance. 
We need balance in the education 
of the individual, balance which 
stresses and rewards perceptual 1 
not also spiritual qualities and 
achievements. We need balance also 
in society, balance which stresses 
the aesthetic and spiritual contribu- 
tions as much as it stresses the 4 
analytical ones. It is a problem for 
every citizen and for every mem- 
ber of our society. 

The fundamental insights that 
underline automation are insights 
of great power, of great beauty O 
structure, rhythm, and architecture- 
They enable us to do great new 
things socially and culturally 3$ 
well as technically and economically- 
They, therefore, call for great re- 
sponsibility and true understanding 
in their application and use. 
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The Present Is Favorable for Reform 


The Role of Government 
in Curriculum Innovation 


EDGAR FULLER 


In Educational Leadership 


=œ N considering the roles of 
local, state, and federal govern- 
ments in curriculum innovation in 
public schools, we should remem- 
ber that the three levels of govern- 
ment, although having somewhat 
differentiated arcas of action, work 
for essentially the same total educa- 
tion purposes. 

Most of these purposes are 
achieved, if at all, at the local level 
where teacher and pupil meet. The 
higher levels assist in making the 
learning appropriately comprehen- 
sive. The best education for local 
purposes can scarcely be improved 
on for state purposes, and effective 
education at local and state levels 
includes responsibility for teaching 
content that fully serves the national 
interest in education. 

l one our educational citizenship 
ds a three-way responsibility. There 
should be no serious internal con- 
flicts in Purposes or in processes 
for its local, state, and national 
accomplishment. 

The interest is served at all 
levels when the teaching process is 
Most effective in pupil learning and 
Personal development. Our concern 
should be with these results, rather 
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than with the original source of 
information that is taught. Those 


promoting a “national curriculum 
to insure the country’s safety” or 
“to satisfy the public interest” really 
seek changes with more emphasis 
on what they believe to be national 
interests, 

Realistically, if local and state 
professional and legal authorities 
do not learn better how to evaluate 
and accept or reject Proposed cur- 
riculum changes, such changes may 
be imposed eventually by national 
forces and their state and local 
allies. We should welcome and 
benefit from institutionalized cur- 
riclum research, whether from 
federal agencies, universities, or 
foundations, This requires improve- 
ment of state and local administra- 
tive provisions, if state and local 
educators are to justify having the 
last word about what is taught. 

We agree with critics wanting to 
improve provincial and inadequate 
curriculums, but disagree that cen- 
tralized control using power, 


Edgar Fuller is Executive Secretary, 
Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, Washington, D.C. Reported 
from Educational Leadership, XIX 
(May 1962), 514-16, 533, 
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prestige, and moncy is the way to 
achieve our common purposes. In- 


stead, we should facilitate the 
process of curriculum reform at 
the local and state levels. We 


should prepare the way to achieve 
this where the schools and the 
children are. And teachers them- 
selves should lead the movement. 

Curriculum improvement calls for 
procedures to locate and test new 
content and methods, making cer- 
tain that innovations accepted for 
use will bring more educational 
gain than loss. Efforts to achieve 
improvements should be intensified, 
but along lines that will bring con- 
structive change even if results 
appear to be slower than desired. 
Our system of education requires 
more forbearance than national 
systems of education in other coun- 
tries where content is prescribed 
and where the public schools are 
centrally administered. 

Curriculum change poses funda- 
mental problems of interaction 
between teachers and the public. 
It should take place in full view of 
the fact that the public schools 
belong to the people. We should 
provide acceptable ways for any 
individual or organization to enjoy 
a reasonable opportunity to assist 
in improving what schools do. We 
should use good ideas and practices 
from any source. 

Proponents of change, such as 
foundations, foundation projects, 
universities, and the federal govern- 
ment, will succeed best if they 
continue to recognize the desirabil- 
ity of local selection among alter- 
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native proposals for curriculum 
changes. Local and ; 
who have legal power to prese ribe 
should not abandon persuasion as 
soon as they suffer their first feel- 
ings of impatience. Early involve- 
ment of teachers and administrators 
in study 


state officials 


and experimentation to 
improve their own work will usual- 


ly make official acceptance & for- 
mality. 
There is no need to emulate 


Madison Avenue. Would-be inno- 
vators should be prepared to 
submit their proposed changes to 
practical testing in the teaching 
process. A lack of clear procedures 
for hearing new voices may explain 
the extent to which practical testing 
is not done. 

In curriculum development, all 
citizens outside the school must be 
fully accepted in one sense ant 
fully guarded against in anothcr. 
Every school administrator knows 
the tremendous pressure that can 
be applied directly at the local 
level to change the curriculum to 
fit special viewpoints. , 

Legal power for formal currici- 
lum change is restricted to stat 
governments, including local sch y 
boards to the extent that state 
have delegated powers. wna 
federal constitutional requirements 
make strong impacts, as in the 
case of racial segregation, state oF 
local systems need not accept fea- 
eral programs of education. Sweep” 
ing curriculum reforms must 
acceptable to the state's legal au- 
thorities. Lesser changes can b 
achieved by professionals alone. 
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I believe that the sifting process 
for curriculum innovations could 
be improved by a widespread 
planned combination of in-service 
education of teachers and programs 
of curriculum development. Such a 
pattern has never had a real trial. 
It could accelerate improvement 
within the framework of educa- 
tional experience and policy, pro- 
tecting against undue influence 
while improving opportunities for 
innovators to be heard. 


FOR IMPROVEMENT 


When I say that this challenge 
has never been taken seriously, I 
mean that the administrative 
arrangements that should be made 
at the local level have never been 
supported on a wide scale. Of 
course, teachers now lack necessary 
time to make broad curriculum 
improvements. Their work on 
curriculum committees is at best 
insufficient, a professional farce at 
worst. A comprehensive program 
would require a 1014- or 11-month 
school year for most teachers in 
almost all districts. 

There would have to be admin- 
“rative and clerical help and mon- 

for consultants from universities, 


aan : 
aational curriculum groups, and 


other school systems. Total educa- 
tional costs might increase 5 percent 
or even 10 percent. For rural 
schools, special arrangements would 
have to be made. 

At intervals of two to five years, 
each course of study in public edu- 
cation ought to be completely re- 
examined in detail by its teachers. 
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They should work together for 
several wecks, without interruption 
except to receive advice from con- 
sultants and to hear descriptions of 
new ideas. 

In such a program, the state de- 
partment of education could per- 
form all administrative chores 
broader than those feasible for the 
local district. The department 
should facilitate the movement 
throughout the state. All prospec- 
tive innovators should be heard 
on a consultant basis, with assur- 
ance of prompt consideration of 
their recommendations, Within such 
traditional American patterns of 
control, curriculum modernization 
and in-service teacher, training 
could improve education without 
present delays and misunderstand- 
Ings. 

The present educational climate 
is favorable for reform. Teachers 
and specialists in subject matter 
and methods work together better 
than ever before. The tempo of 
curriculum research and experimen- 
tation has increased. Legal authori- 
ties are increasingly involved, so 
problems of content, methods, and 
administration are more and more 
being considered together. And 
more teachers and educational au- 
thoritics have attitudes of open- 
mindedness and willingness to try 
new methods and new content. 

Local and state leadership is in 
a position to pave the way, with 
primary responsibility to preserve 
the integrity of the pupil-teacher 
relationship that current conditions 
endanger. e 


A Special Course on Communism? 


The Crisis Threatening American Education 


EUGENE MCCREARY 


In Social Education 


edt CRISIS threatens American 
education. It is a crisis springing 
from anxieties and frustrations of 
the Cold War and it is particularly 
threatening to the social studies in 
secondary schools. The crisis can 
lead to a scrious corruption of the 
curriculum, or, handled wisely 
with courage and insight, may be 
a milestone of progress and growth. 

Curriculums in American public 
schools are developed typically 
through a cooperative process 
involving teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and sometimes ele- 
ments of the lay public. Evaluation 
is continuing and modification is 
frequent. The local school boards 
governing the public schools com- 
monly take a sharp look at any 
aspect of curriculum considered 
undesirable by elements of the gen- 
eral public. At times, local boards 
and administrators are too willing 
to acquiesce when pressure groups 
complain. 

These circumstances make the 
social studies vulnerable in time of 
crisis. The citizenship goal, the 
eclectic nature of the content, the 
emphasis on values, and the popular 
patent—all make the social studies 


peculiarly sensitive to popular pres- 
sures seeking to prescribe a certain 
kind of education for a special puf- 
pose. 

The vulnerability of local boards 
and administrators to vocal pressure 
groups is now reflected, in many 
areas of the nation, in the choice 
of textbooks, in the inclusion of 
elimination of certain units of 
study, and even in the application 
of certain methods of instruction. 

Americans are now an anxious 
and insecure people. The Cold War 
occupies more and more of the 
emotional life of many people— 
even as it dominates an important 
part of our political and economic 
life and defines our military pos- 
ture. The average citizen is frus- 
trated, puzzled, and confused by. 
the course of events. He feels help 
less and inadequate—powerless tO 
do anything to improve the situa- 
tion. It has been pointed out that 


Eugene McCreary is Supervisor of 
Secondary Education at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. Report- 
ed from Social Education, XXVI 
(April 1962), 177-180, 184. 
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frightened people in time of crisis 


‘take a special interest in educating 


the young, trying to insure that 
the new generation will be better 
Prepared to settle matters. Ameri- 
cans are now justifiably concerned 
with how schools can help sustain 
our liberties and yalues, 


ANXIETIES BEGET PRESSURES 


Contemporary anxieties for 
freedom have led to Pressure for 
stronger programs of citizenship 
education and changes in the 
social-studies Program. There are 
calls for “pro-American” or “anti- 
Communist” courses. These pres- 
sures have led in some states to 
legislation requiring special courses 
and even special textbooks. In 
other states certain districts are 
revamping the social-studies curric- 


ulum to include special courses. 


Special courses are no new thing 
in the social studies. It is easy to 
call for a special course each time 
events emphasize a particular prob- 
lem. But many special courses of 
the past were later repudiated as a 
mistake. 

A call for special courses often 
comes from those unaware of the 
present curriculum and how it 
provides an understanding of our 
institutions and ideals in contrast 
to Communist practices. No new 
courses should be offered without a 
serious evaluation of Present offer- 
ings. A special course might un- 
balance an existing Program of in- 
tegrity and depth. 

Certain extreme right-wing or- 
&anizations, including the John 
1962 
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Birch Society, have frankly pro- 
claimed their intention to infiltrate 
schools, capture P.T.A.’s, and bring 
their point of view to the fore in 
the classroom. Surrender to such 
attacks would compromise our 
schools, usurp the professional role 
and responsibilities of teachers, and 
turn the social studies into sub- 
servient propaganda. Any pressure 
for special courses ought to be 
evaluated carefully. The establish- 
ment of any courses ought to rest 
in the hands of competent pro- 
fessionals, 

Suggestions for special anti- 
Communist or pro-American courses 
sometimes reflect an unfortunate 
ignorance about these concepts. 
Terms are used carelessly and con- 
cepts are hopelessly confused, 
Political systems are confused with 
economic systems. Theory is equated 
with practice, both in our country 
and in the Communist world. There 
is a simplification of reality into 
two polar absolutes—democracy 
and communism—overlooking the 
manifold Variety of human institu- 
tions, including other dangerous 
alternatives which might threaten 
our own people, such as military 
dictatorship or fascist totalitarian- 
ism. There is little understanding 
of the economic and social realities 
in this nation and elsewhere and 
the emphasis is not on facts and 
understandings but on fears and 
suspicions. 

A curriculum built on such ignor- 
ance and fear would be a Prepos- 
terous embarrassment to well 
informed social-studies teachers and 
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an insult to intelligent students. It 
would be a repudiation of Ameri- 
can ideals and an inadvertent en- 
couragement to the Communist, for 
it would imply that our freedoms 
are not dynamic, flexible, and re- 
sponsive to the needs and desires 
of our citizens and the welfare of 
other people in the world. It would 
distort and compromise the ideals 
of our free, pluralistic socicty, open 
to ideas, and governed by popular 
consent. It would imply that we 
worship an ideology divorced from 
realities of our national life: It 
would submerge the true revolu- 
tionary content of American his- 
tory, the establishment of a society 
of personal freedom under limited 
government pledged to the ideal 
and ee toward the realiza- 
tion of justice, equali 1, 0 
nity, and human Eeri] ann 


WHAT STUDENTS NEED 

Critical thinking and problem 
solving are essential ina democracy 
—they are our way of finding and 
testing truth. The study of con- 
troversial subjects is essential to 
citizenship training in a free so- 
ciety. Students need to experience 
the clash of alternative solutions 
and to evaluate the arguments of 
partisans. They need to learn to 
judge and choose. Any attempt to 
indoctrinate one single viewpoint 
will alienate the best minds of the 
young people, who will learn to be 
skeptical of, or even cynical toward, 


biased or Propagandistic teaching. 
A &enerous examination of all 
viewpoints, 


evidence, arguments, 
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and theories can develop the in- 
formed loyalty of free men who 
have practiced free thought, moral 
choice, and responsible decision 
and prefer them to authoritarian 
indoctrination characteristic of 
totalitarian systems. 

Long ago we made a choice for 
our nation. Afncricanism means free 
and honest examination of facts 
and objective consideration of alter- 
natives. It means free and respect- 
ful discussions of differences and 
the ability to compromise. Our 
science and our society reach tenta- 
tive conclusions which may be 
modified by experience, changed 
circumstances, and new evidence. 

The concern that young people 
develop deeper understandings of 
democratic valucs and of the vari- 
ous political and social 
which compete and sometimes 
threaten our own deserves the seri- 
ous attention of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Curriculums ought to 
be examined carefully to assure 
accuracy, thoroughness, and appro- 
priateness. Evaluations ought to be 
a cooperative process, including 
members of the professional staff 
and lay citizens. Evaluation teams 
should also include specialists— 
scholars from recognized institu- 
tions of higher learning and other 
competent authorities. 

Curriculums ought to reflect the 
best available evidence and insights 
—not the fears and political pro- 
grams of partisans but the facts and 
interpretations of scholars. There 
is a desperate need for the best 
understanding scholarship can pro- 
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vide. Better programs by public 
schools will reduce the clamor for 
“anti-Communist” schools fash- 
ioned by partisans, conducted in an 
atmosphere of pageantry, molded 
by the temper of religious revival- 
ism, and haunted by fear. 


SPECIAL UNITS? 

In any curricular changes, thought 
should be given to the relative 
merits of special courses or units 
on communism versus the treatment 
of aspects of this subject in context 
in the secondary social-studies pro- 
gram. World history courses can 
emphasize modern world history 
and highlight modern culture areas. 
In such an arrangement, the entire 
history of world communism be- 
comes a major theme. World geog- 
raphy ought to deal with the whole 
world, and any such treatment 
ought to provide Opportunity to 
learn how people live and how 
society is organized in Communist 
countries, in the newer, underde- 
veloped countries, and in Western 
societies. 

Civics courses provide opportun- 
ity for comparative government 
studies—American institutions are 
best understood and appreciated 
through comparison and contrast 
with other systems. American his- 
tory ought to include the most 
recent period and the genesis and 
nature of the Cold War. Problems 
Courses, particularly at the senior 
level, offer Opportunities to study 
any aspect of communism and com- 
peting systems, including the psy- 
chological and sociological aspects. 
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One area of communism, domes- 
tic subversion, is usually given 
little attention. The ordinary school 
and its staff are ill-equipped to deal 
with this problem, even as they 
are unable to deal fully with other 
aspects of crime and punishment. 
But any penetrating history of the 
United States will consider why 
radical alternatives were popular in 
the carly 1930's and how the 
achievements of the New Deal, dis- 
illusionment during the Stalinist 
period, and the Communist alliance 
with Hitler combined to discredit 
communism in the Unite States, 

Special courses assure that cer- 
tain aspects of this important sub- 
ject are not overlooked—but they 
may distort the subject matter by 
isolating it from related materials 
and understandings, 

Whether or not communism is 
considered a Special course or an 
important theme of several courses, 
Americanism ought to be taught in 
the entire public-school experience 
in all its complexity, Experiences in 
democratic classrooms as a part of 
a democratic school are central to 
teaching Americanism, Attempts to 
indoctrinate will be selfdefeating, 
for imposed dogmas contradict a 
free man's loyalty to dynamic 
ideals he has experienced, under- 
stood, and Jearned to love. 

We must be certain that in reap- 
Praising our social-studies programs, 
we deepen understanding rather 
than alarm, we develop political 
sophistication and democratic loyal- 
ties rather than mere moral right- 
eousness, o 


We Should Consider 
Sex Differentials 


Is Learning Sexless? 


WALTER B. WAETJEN 


, In NEA Journal 


Sa is one individual difference 
affecting learning that is frequently 
ignored. Not consciously ignored; 
rather, it seems that we have not 
ever seriously considered it. We 
assume, apparently, that learning is 
the same for all, regardless of sex 
differences. 

If this be so, then it is difficult 
to explain why there are more boys, 
by a huge margin, than girls who 
underachieve in school, are poor 
readers, are in the hands of youth 
authorities, and are in speech clinics 
for functional disorders. 

As a male, I prefer to think that 
this does not indicate that boys are 
inferior beings. More probable, the 
statistics suggest that schooling of 
boys, as well as their broader social- 
ization, is less efficient or at least 


different from that of girls. In any 
case, we should look for evidence 
that explains the sex differential. 

That people tend to respond to 
something in terms of the way they 
perceive it is as true of children as 
it is of adults. The different ways 
of viewing the world determine the 
way in which youth responds to 
and participates in their world. 

In an experiment designed 
find out how boys and girls differ 
in perceiving their worlds, children 
viewed various pictures of objects 
such as a village, farm, city, factory, 
etc., and then were asked to describe 
the scenes. Three major generaliza- 
tions are indicated from results of 
the investigation: Girls are more 
sensitive to human relationships 
than boys; girls have more positive 
reactions to situations that children 
experience directly (church and 
school) ; and, even at the elemen- 
tary-school level, the sex role of 
boys and girls influences perception 
of their world. ; 

Another more technical investi- 
gation of the way in which the 
sexes view their world gives us rea- 
son to believe that the way boys 
and girls learn cannot be assumed 
to be similar. 

In this study, individuals were 
required to adjust a luminous rod, 
surrounded by a tilted luminous 
frame, to the true upright position. 
A major finding was that females, 


to 
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more than males, tended to per- 
ceive the upright by using informa- 
tion from the visual field (the tilted 
frame). In contrast, males were able 
to make use of the position of their 
bodies in perceiving the rod inde- 
pendently of its background. 

This female dependence on the 
visual field was apparent at all 
ages from the adult level to the 
child level, indicating that from 
an early age females are less analyt- 
ical than males. 

A skeptic might ask, “So what?” 
An answer might be that since girls 
are more field dependent and more 
sensitive to people than boys, they 
might fare better in the usual class- 
room where the teacher and the 
curriculum content are major parts 
of the field. Conversely, since boys 
make greater use of internal cues 
and are less sensitive to people 
(teacher and peers), it appears that 
they would fare less well than girls. 
Furthermore, boys, being more ana- 
lytical, may create difficulties for 
themselves by making too many 
decisions on their own rather than 
responding to suggestions and direc- 
tions from the teacher. 

This speculation is supported by 
a study which determined that girls 
receive significantly greater approv- 
al from teachers than boys do. And 
it is true that girls perceive them- 
selves as being more accepted and 
valued by parents than do boys. 

Recent studies indicating that 
boys have a higher metabolic rate 
than girls might be of help in un- 
derstanding why teachers, without 
exception, report that boys are 
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“hard to manage” in the classroom. 
This higher metabolic rate may 
account for the familiar sex differ- 
ences in overt behavior which some 
teachers find disrupting to classroom 
Operation and which may distract 
boys from learning. 

There are other facts causing 
speculation about the difference in 
learning of boys and girls. One is 
that girls verbalize earlier and more . 
than boys. Since thinking is depend- 
ent on language use, it seems to 
follow that better thinking and 
learning ensues for the person with 
greater language skills. Perhaps the 
slower maturation of the boys is 
responsible for their lesser language 
skill. But the causes are far less 
important than the effect they have 
on thinking and learning. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCES, TOO 


One thing stands out clearly: The 
learning by the sexes is both the 
result of biological fact and social 
influence. Girls are not better 
learners nor boys poorer learners 
simply because they are biologically 
different. Each is taught from early 
in life to behave in sex-appropriate 
ways, taught so effectively that, by 
the time they begin school, boys and 
girls view their world and react 
to it in ways unique to their sex. 

There is evidence that even our 
school readers play a part in this 
process. They communicate to chil- 
dren that girls are unaggressive, 
affiliative, and helpless, They por- 
tray the male as aggressive and 
capable of taking the initiative in 
solving a problem. 
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The school does not and cannot 
exist as a sexless institution in a 
sex-structured society. We can, 
and should, consider sex differen- 
tials in learning. We must try to 
find out if, in our teaching and 
general school operation, we have 
created an official mold for learn- 
ing. Is it possible that such a mold 
—albeit intangible and unac- 
knowledged—is shaping our schools 
and our students? And is this mold 
one into which girls fit more easily 
than do boys? 

No matter what we would like 
to believe, the truth is that we do 
not know the answers. However, if 
girls do learn in somewhat differ- 
ent ways than boys and if the 
school's mold for learning is casier 
for girls to fit into, then boys are 
at a disadvantage, 

The temptation is to r 
situation by establishing 
all-boy classes. There m 
merit to this at 
school level 


emedy the 
all-girl and 
ay be some 
the junior-high- 
in academic areas. 


The Sex Problem 
© While visiti 
kindergarten, I 
she asked, “Ho 
Gertrude Hag 


© At Sunday School, little 
of Eve's creation from one 
Joe felt a pain in his side. 
going to have a wife.”"—Fr, 
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However, if this is done, it should 
be on a limited, experimental basis 
while facts are collected in a sys 
tematic way to determine if sepa- 
ration by facilitate 
learning. , 

Perhaps another approach to im- 
proving the learning of both boys 
and girls can be devised from what 
we do know about the sex differ- 
ences in a learning situation. Since 
boys are more field-independent 
and act on internal cues in their 
perception, it might be ssn 
to place boys in classrooms with 
teachers who feel comfortable about 
allowing pupils to make many of 
their own decisions, to voice differ- 
ing opinions, and to pursue at 
length portions of the material to 
be learned. , 

This is far from suggesting that 
the teacher abdicate his role. Rather, 
it means that he would capitalize 
on the relative field independence 
of boys to facilitate thcir learn- 
ing. ° 


sexes does 


ng with a neighbor child who attended 
told her I used to be a teacher. Surprised, 
w did you happen to quit to be a woman?" 
en in The Christian Science Monitor, 


Joe was impressed by the story 
of Adam’s ribs. Later in the day, 
“Oh,” he gasped, “I think I'm 
om Texas Outlook, 


How Important Is Parental Interest? 


Psychological Factors and the Dropout 


Gorpon P. LDDLE 
In The High School Journal 


© n our complex, industrialized 
society, there will continue to be 
an increasing need for highly skilled 
manpower and a decrease in the 
need for unskilled labor. This has 
led to increased educational, indus- 
trial, and governmental concern 
about the dropout problem. Educa- 
tors recognize that the needs of 
some children are not being met in 
the schools. As a consequence, 
hundreds of dropout studies have 
been reported in the literature. We 
can gain some understanding of the 
psychological factors involved in 
school dropouts by examining some 
of the common findings. 

The reasons a child stays in or 
drops out of school are usually 
multiple and complex. Nearly all 
studies agree that carly school 
leavers more often come from lower 
class groups such as migrants and 
underprivileged minority groups. 
Dropouts, as a group, have below 
average intellectual ability as meas- 
ured by intelligence tests, are re- 
tarded in reading and other skill 
areas, are overage for their grade, 
are frequently absent, are failing 
One or more courses, and are not 
active in extracurricular activities. 
They come from families in which 
parents have had less education, 
Were unsuccessful in school them- 
selves, and less strongly support the 
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school or encourage their children’s 
academic interests. The dropouts 
themselves often feel that their 
schooling was impractical in that it 
did not prepare them for a vocation. 
Many feel dissatisfied in their so- 
cial relationships with fellow stu- 
dents; others feel that they are 
treated poorly by their teachers, 

A survey of teachers’ feelings 
about dropouts showed that teach- 
ers often find it hard to “get 
through” to potential dropouts ; 
meaningful communication breaks 
down. 

For the past nine years, I have 
been a member of a team of social 
scientists studying a cross-sectional 
group of 1,200 children as they 
grew from clementary-school pupils 
into early adulthood in a midwest- 
ern city of 45,000. All the children 
in two grades in the public schools 
were studied, whether they stayed 
in school or dropped out. 

One question we wanted to ex- 
plore was, “To what extent do 
parental attitudes significantly affect 
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school attendance?” Children from 
homes and neighborhoods in which 
middle-class values prevail are 
taught early that life is a series of 
hurdles to be jumped. Mothers 
record dates their children walk and 
talk, they help with homework, 
they quiz teachers about test per- 
formance, and in many other ways 
indicate that education is a serious 
business in which they must succeed. 

Many lower-class adults, particu- 
larly mothers, at least partially 
share these values, but most par- 
ents of dropouts do not. Rather, 
they teach their children that life 
is a long series of trying situations 
to be avoided if possible. It is 
important to get by, but achieve- 
ment is neither valued in itself, nor 
is it scen as the road to a better 
life. There is an emphasis on stay- 
ing out of trouble, but this should 


not be confused with a strong inter- 
nalized conscience, 


PARENTAL INTEREST 


Most parents of dropouts seldom 
took an active interest in what 
their children were doing in school. 
Even when the effects of social 
status were controlled, as one in- 
vestigation found, few parents of 
dropouts strongly Opposed their 
children dropping out of school. 
Many of these parents were basic- 
ally indifferent to their child’s 
schooling, and long ago had 
stopped being curious themselves. 
More than a few undercut the 
school by saying such things as, 
“You don’t need to know all that 
junk about triangles or the Romans 
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to gct along in this world,” or, “I 
told Jim that if that English teacher 
treated him the way she treated me, 
I wanted him to walk out.” 


PEER INFLUENCE 

The peer group also affects the 
adolescent's attitude toward edu- 
cation. We observed that lower-class 
children attending predominantly 
middle-class schools with a strong 
emphasis on achievement were 
much less likely to leave school than 
children of similar status who had 
to be different from their buddies 
if they were to graduate. : 

Although large numbers of chil- 
dren with no greater intellectual 
potential than the average dropout 
do finish high school, as a group 
the intellectual ability of the drop- 
outs is distinctly below average. 
Since we also know that social 
class is highly correlated with carly 
school leaving, we controlled these 
two variables in choosing a con- 
trol group for our dropouts. This 
made it possible to ask, “Why do 
some low status, low IQ children 
find school meaningful while others 
do not?” 

There is a pervasive sense of 
failure common among dropouts. 
It was found that dropouts saw 
both self and school as less valu- 
able and also less industrious than 
did the controls. Many felt that 
school became too difficult. One 
girl put it, “I never knew the an- 
swer, and when I didn’t the teacher 
got mad and the kids would 
laugh.” A great many dropouts 
verbalized their inability to com- 
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pete with their more informed 
classmates, and for a considerable 
number, this was combined with a 
feeling that they lacked the teach- 
er's support. Some attempted to 
protect their egos by saying that 
they could have passed if they tried, 
but that they never listened for 
anything but the buzzer which 
ended the period. 


SOCIAL 


The dropouts as a group have 
below average social and personal 
adjustment; and this sometimes 
contributes to their decision to leave 
school, or to the administration's 
decision to ask them to leave. A 
sense of rejection, isolation, and de- 
feat almost always leads to a lack 
of acceptance of, and respect for, 
others. Sometimes these feelings 
lead to a rather pervasive pattern of 
aggressive striking out at every- 
one and everything in the adult- 
controlled world. 

Lack of moncy in itself is no 
longer an important direct factor 
in school leaving in our communty, 
but it sometimes plays an important 
secondary role. Lower-class young- 
sters are sensitive to the fact that 
they have less money for clothes, 
tickets, books, fees, cars, and other 
expenses related to high-school life. 
They want the economic symbols 
of adult status and know they can’t 
have them as Jong as they stay in 
school. 

When a lower-class, low-IQ child 
stays in school, it is almost always 
because he is finding some social 
and academic satisfactions for at 
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least a part of his school day; other- 
wise he almost always leaves. We 
observed that students achieving in 
athletics or music usually graduate 
no matter what their ability level. 
To some extent, those who devel- 
oped a specialized talent seemed 
able to extend their pattern of 
achieving in one area into other 
areas as well. 

The importance of parental in- 
terest and involvement cannot be 
too strongly emphasized as a factor 
in school leaving. It was found that 
first-born children and children 
from small families less often left 
school even when social status was 
controlled. Parents spend more 
time with their first-born and are 
usually more concerned about their 
achievement. 

The immediate cause of school 
leaving may be a failed examina- 
tion, a disagreement with a teacher, 
or the chance to get a job at the 
shoe factory, but the basic causes 
are usually multiple and of long 
standing. Usually the dropout feels 
at odds with the socially elite 
among his classmates and isolated 
from, or rejected by, his teachers. 
From his point of view, his parents 
are not very interested in his school- 
ing. He feels that he will continue 
to be an academic failure, and 
therefore something of a social 
failure as well. Competition is 
motivating only to those who feel 
that they have a good chance of 
success. The dropout feels that 
only by leaving school and prov- 
ing himself as a worker or mother 
can he or she regain selfrespect. © 


The Results Are Inconclusive 


The Maze of the Research on Ability Grouping 


A. Harry Passow 


In The Educational Forum 


aky the concern for improving 
the educational provisions for the 
gifted as well as for upgrading the 
quality of education for all stu- 
dents, questions about the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of 
ability grouping have once again 
been raised. A great deal of senti- 
ment, pro and con, about the merits 
of ability grouping is recorded in 
the literature together with descrip- 
tive accounts of various practices 
and programs. 

In the search for research find- 
ings, the quantity is great (dating 
back more than 40 years), the 


quality is irregular, and the results 
generally inconclusive. 

A steady flow of studies and dis- 
cussions about grouping began in 
the early 1920's, reached a peak 
in the mid-1930’s, and then dwin- 
dled sharply. In 1950, Henry J. 
Otto reported that “no research 
studies on ability grouping have 
been reported during the past 15 
years.” While there were some 
studies in that period, Otto’s state- 
ment accurately reflects the decline. 

The past decade has been marked 
by a sharp upswing in grouping 
proposals and in studies of the 


effects and cffectivencss of group- 
ing. In 1960, in an article in the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, John Goodlad commented, 
“Perhaps the most controversial 
issue of classroom organization 1n 
recent years is whether or not stu- 
dents of like ability should be 
grouped together for instructional 
purposes. 

As the number of grouping 
studies have accumulated over the 
past three decades, the inconclu- 
siveness of the research findings 
becomes more apparent as cach re- 
viewer couches his summary in 
tentative or equivocal fashion. 

Some of the reasons for the 
difficulties in generalizing from the 
research are readily apparent on 
examination of the studies. Specific- 
ally, the problems stem from the 
following: 

The studies vary considerably in 
scope of aim and purpose. Some 
experiments dealt only with a sin- 
gle grade level; others, the entire 
elementary or junior-high-school 
level. In some instances, the studies 


were concerned with achieve- 
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ment in a single subject—reading, 
algebra, Latin—while other experi- 
ments attempted to assess scholastic 
growth in all content areas at a 
particular grade level. Some studies 
simply assessed pupil and teacher 
opinion. Most experiments were 
concerned solely with attainments 
in scholastic subjects, giving little 
Or no attention to assessing the 
effects of grouping on other aspects 
of growth—attitudes, interests, or 
personal development. 

The studies differ in the number 
of students, the number of groups, 
and the size of the class involved. 
The total number of subjects and 
groups was too often far too small 
to provide any basis for valid gen- 
cralizations. In some experiments, 
as few as two or three groups with 
25-30 students each were used. 
Comparisons of achievement in 
groups quite disparate in size are 
highly questionable — differences 
may well reflect the effects of class 
size rather than of grouping prac- 
tices. The size of the sample is 
not the only consideration, of 
course, Some studies with the larg- 
est numbers of pupils employed 
such poor techniques of selection 
and grouping that the value of the 
findings is diminished. 

The studies differ in duration— 
ranging from a semester or less to 
a year or more. The question of 
length of an experiment is impor- 
tant in assessing how lasting or 
cumulative the results are. This 
problem of inadequate duration is 
underlined by Ruth Ekstrom who 
notes, “The probable error of the 
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reported test scores is frequently 
greater than the normal differences 
in scores for the period of experi- 
ment.” 

The studies differ in the ade- 
quacy of the selection bases and the 
means of matching experimental 
and control groups. With few ex- 
ceptions, general intelligence as 
measured by group tests is the 
usual criterion for selection of 
groups. Particularly in the earlier 
studies, pupils were classified into 
Foss categories of dull, average, 
and bright. Seldom were classes or 
groups organized on the basis of 
more than a single variable, As a 
consequence, groups were “homo- 
geneous” with respect to only one 
factor and, therefore, subject to the 
limitations involved in its measure- 
ment. The matching of experi- 
mental and control groups in many 
studies has been inadequate since 
most factors affecting individual 
learning were ignored. Even the 
description of the composition of 
groups has been incomplete in some 
studies. Matching of individuals on 
the basis of single test scores is a 
doubtful procedure used in some 
experiments. 

While many different bases for 
selection have been suggested— 
teachers’ judgments, physical and 
social age, educational quotient, 
interest, and even anatomical age— 
few studies have employed multi- 
ple criterions in selection for 
grouping. 

The studies differ in the “treat- 
ment’ —i.e., the differentiation of 
curriculums and methods of teach- 
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ing. In some studies, teachers were 
asked to keep course content and 
teaching methods essentially the 
same for all groups; in others, en- 
riched materials and increased 
tempo of instruction were provided 
the bright groups, while other 
modifications were made for the 
slower pupils. Some studics sug- 
gest that unless accompanied by 
curriculum and methodological 
changes, grouping is ineffective and 
its prime purpose—to facilitate 
differentiated instruction—is lost. 
The difficulties in this area lie in 
the fact that variations in content 
and method are not controlled and 
yet they are treated as if they were 
controlled factors when assessing 
the effects of grouping. 

The studies differ in the deploy- 
ment of teachers in various groups. 
Sometimes a single teacher worked 
with both heterogencous and homo- 
&encous groups; sometimes a teach- 
er worked with only one kind of 
group and each class had a separate 
teacher. Usually the teacher factor 
was ignored in the experimental 
design. 

The studies differ in the instru- 
ments and techniques used in 
evaluating changes in students. 
Standardized tests of achievement, 
either in single subjects or batteries, 
and teacher grades are the most 
widely used means of evaluation in 
grouping studies. Some of the 
earlier studies noted change in the 
rates of failure or promotion, but 
the majority relied on some kind of 
objective tests to determine whether 
one kind of grouping was more 
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favorable than another. Although 
the arguments pro and con fre- 
quently refer to such changes as 
work-study habits, social adjust- 
ment, attitudes toward learning, 
selfconcepts, and other personal- 
social behaviors, few efforts have 
been made to evaluate the effects of 
grouping on these arcas of devel- 
opment. Psychomctric advances in 
the past 25 years have extended 
the arcas of assessment of these 
procedures, but experimentation in 
grouping has not as yet taken full 
advantage of these procedures. 

The studies have generally failed 
to assess the effects of grouping on 
teachers and administrators, Atti- 
tude and opinion surveys have been 
made by several researchers, but no 
real experimental attack has been 
made on the question of case or 
effectiveness of teaching in various 
grouping plans. 

There are a great many questions 
still unanswered about the effects 
of ability grouping. Some more 
recent grouping plans—ungraded 
primary units, dual progress plan, 
University of Chicago's “teachable 
groups’’—are now being studied. 
These represent approaches to 
grouping which depart from the 
more traditional procedures based 
on a single ability criterion. Little, 
if any, evidence is available on the 
effectiveness of any of the newer 
approaches. Research designs which 
deal with some of these unanswered 
questions in more comprchensive 
fashion than has been done in the 
past may help fill some of the 
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e^ HERE are njany myths about 
collége idmissiOMs today that should 
be destroyed if the American people 
are to identify the real problems of 
higher education which demand 
solution in the next two decades. A 
few of the popular myths would 
include: 

Colleges are overcrowded —A 
few may be, but most are not. 
There are about 2,000 institutions 
in this country and perhaps 25 or 
50 have considerably more quali- 
fied applicants than they can handle. 
The “admissions crisis” is a statis- 
tical phenomenon created by two 
facts: the typical candidate files 
three or four applications to differ- 
ent institutions; and more than 50 
percent of all applications are sent 
to less than 10 percent of the insti- 
tutions. One high-school senior 
may become a four-college appli- 
cant, but eventually he is only a 
one-college freshman. The present 
combined capacity of all American 
colleges is more than adequate to 
serve every qualified candidate and 
should be adequate for another 
three or four years. 

Admissions standards are too 
high—Present standards are too 
high only for those denied admis- 
sion, but a rejectee at one institu- 
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tion very likely would be accepted 
at a hundred other colleges. For 
thousands of college freshmen, ad- 
missions standards are not high 
enough; they will never survive 
their first year in college. 

Admission tests are unreliable. — 
So is weather forecasting, but few 
suggest doing away with it, The 
problem is the test interpreter, not 
the test. Admissions tests, whether 
of the aptitude or achievement 
variety, merely are predictive and 
diagnostic tools when employed 
properly by professionals. By know- 
ing national norms and norms for 
his institution, the admissions officer 
can predict success or failure with 
remarkable accuracy for an indi- 
vidual candidate in a particular 
program in his college. But, as 
with baseball batting averages, we 
are dealing with probability, not 
certitude. 

Too many potential geniuses are 
being lost to Society —If one is 
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lost, that's too many. In any event, 
any high-school senior of average 
aptitude and achievement is admissi- 
ble to hundreds of colleges. In 
some areas, lack of free public 
education may make college attend- 
ance virtually impossible for those 
with extremely limited means, but 
the problem here is not one of 
college admission. It has to do 
with ensuring full educational, 
cultural, social, and economic op- 
portunitics to everyone for those 
important 18 years before college. 
If this is achieved, no “genius” is 
likely to fail to receive a college 
education. 

There are many “late bloomers” 
who become successful—Admit- 
tedly, each individual matures and 
develops at his Own rate, and un- 
doubtedly some “ugly ducklings” 
turn into "beautiful swans.” But the 
number of young adults who make 
such intellectual transformation js 
small, despite the understandable 
hopes and prejudices of most par- 
ents. If a college candidate, at age 
18 with 12 years of educational 
performance behind him, has not 
fared well in competition with his 
peers, has not developed appropri- 
ate intercsts and attitudes, and has 
not practiced good study habits, 
there is little evidence that he 
suddenly will come alive as a col- 
lege freshman. Every college ad- 
missions officer annually takes a 
chance on a number of potential 
late bloomers, but only a very small 


proportion survive the academic 
rigors. 


The important thing is to get 
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jour education at the “right” 
college, Essentially, this statement 
is correct but the usual definitions 
of “right” are prepostcrous. What 
really counts is the caliber of the 
faculty; the intellectual curiosity, 
diversity, ability, and potential of 
the student body; physical facili- 
ties such as libraries, laboratories, 
and classrooms; and the educational 
philosophy and program of the 
institution. Unfortunately, unbiased 
information of this kind is not 
readily available, and perhaps the 
public should be forgiven if taken 
in by false and misleading educa- 
tional advertising. 


PROBLEMS 


Once the myths are brought into 
accurate perspective, the problems 
we face can be described accurately. 
They include: 

The approaching universality of 
higher education —This is both a 
Source of satisfaction and a cause 
of concern, In little more than a 
century, American higher education 
has changed from institutions de- 
signed to serve the wellborn pre- 
paring for careers in two or three 
professions to comprehensive train- 
ing grounds for all the children of 
all the people regardless of career 
objectives. The effects go far beyond 
an increase in numbers of college 
students. The resulting social mo- 
bility has required new definitions 
of the functions of higher educa- 
tion. It has led to establishing a 
vast and useful educational sub- 


profession of testing, counseling, 
and advisement, In many cases, 
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it has required departure from the 
classical curriculum to the teaching 
of a variety of technical and voca- 
tional subjects once considered 
improper for collegiate study. 

The diversity of American higher 
education.—Today we have: private 
and public institutions; four-year 
and two-year colleges; large and 
small institutions; specialized 
schools and programs spanning the 
range of activities and occupations 
in fields of industry, business, agri- 
culture, and government; and we 
have a bewildering array of off- 
campus extension education, corre- 
spondence school work, and adult 
education. This rich diversity, both 
of programs and opportunity, prob- 
ably is unmatched in the world. But 
it poses monumental problems in 
establishing educational definitions 
and standards and in evaluating 
and comparing courses and curricu- 
lums in different institutions. 

The population explosion—The 
continuing high birth rate means 
that beginning in 1965 there will 
be far more young Americans com- 
ing of college age than ever before 
in history. A conservative estimate 
is that the number of people aged 
18 to 21 in 1980 will be more than 
double that of 1962. 

The revolution in college aspira- 
tion —More significant than growth 
in numbers is the fact that since 
the end of World War II an ever 
larger percentage of these young 
people have been seeking education 
beyond secondary school. In some 
states, estimates are that more than 
50 percent of all 18-year-olds are 
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in college or are planning to at- 
tend. Sixty years ago, barely 4 or 5 
percent continued their education. 
As this trend continues it will mean 
an even sharper increase in enrol- 
ment than census figures suggest. 

The need for faculty and facil- 
ities —A description of staff and 
plant to serve the future armies of 
students is Staggering to the imagin- 
ation. We know how many gradu- 
ate students presently are in the 
“pipeline,” and we know there will 
not be enough well-trained college 
teachers when the student wave 
hits. We know the normal time 
required between acquiring funds 
and actual occupancy of a new class- 
room building, dormitory, or li- 
brary. To meet known needs of the 
future, we must expand much more 
rapidly than in the past. 

The explosion of learning.—The 
body of human knowledge is grow- 
ing at a fantastic rate. If education 
is, among other things, the process 
of transmitting to the young the 
accumulated experience, knowledge, 
and wisdom of the past, how much 
longer can we add layer on layer 
in the college curriculum? Should 
some subjects be dropped or con- 
densed? Should we find new and 
more effective teaching techniques ? 
Should we extend periods of time 
given to formal education? Per- 
haps we should further encourage 
specialization and Virtually give 
up efforts to train generalists. 


THE FUTURE 


After this brief description of 
some of the problems we face, what 
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can we expect concerning higher 
education in the near future? 

Enrolment estimates.—Presently 
there are about 3,750,000 Ameri- 
cans enrolled in undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional schools. 
We can expect the number to be 
about 10,000,000 by 1980. In ad- 
dition, there will be millions of 
other Americans participating in 
educational television programs, 
adult-education activities, exten- 
sion courses, and a variety of in- 
formal training programs. 

Public and private education.— 
Today slightly more than 60 per- 
cent of American students are en- 
rolled in public institutions. By 
1980 it is likely that 80 to 
85 percent will be enrolled in tax- 
supported colleges. Virtually all 
expansion facilities will take place 
in the public sector. Enrolment in 
private institutions may increase 
about 15 percent (from 1,500,000 
to perhaps 1,750,000). But enrol- 
ment in public institutions may 
increase 267 percent (from 2,250,- 
000 to 8,250,000). During the 
next 18 years a large number of 
institutions now under private con- 
trol may be expected to surrender 
their charters and become public 
tax-supported colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The of  government,— 
Amounts of money appropriated 
by national and state governments 
will be increased many fold. In 
addition to direct support of public 
institutions, government will extend 
aid to private institutions through 
expanded scholarship and student- 
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loan c 
financing arrangements for capital 
expansion, and through stepped-up 
programs of sponsored research. 

The com munity ; 
1980 we should be approaching 
universal education through two 
years beyond the high 
school, The two-year community 
college is the most rapidly growing 
phenomenon in American educa- 
tion today. We may sce an arrange- 
ment of a lower school (K through 
grade 6), a middle school (grades 
7 through 10), and an upper 
school (grades 11 through 14). 
Higher education then may begi 
with the present upper division O 
undergraduate colleges. PPNI 

Education technology.—lt is like- 
ly that educational plants will be 
utilized year round with the tradi- 
tional two-semester academic yeat 
being revised drastically by 1980. 
Teaching machincs and electronic 
aids will be commonplace, and new 
teaching techniques will provide 
greater opportunity for indepen- 
dent study by talented students. 
Numerous other changes will result 
from pressure of numbers of stu- 
dents and increased educational 
costs. 

The college freshman of 1980.— 
The child born this year will be 
18 years old in 1980. His will be 
a world which most of us today 
would find strange. The real prob- 
lem for all Americans, and paf- 
ticularly for educators, is this: What 
must we do today to ensure that the 
college freshman of 1980 will not 
be graduated into Orwell's 1984? © 
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Five Important Realities 


Human Relations in School Administration 


EuGENE C. Kim 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


~/] uroucnour the world for 
at least a century, there has been a 
shift in the fundamental principles 
and in the practices of human rela- 
tions from that of authoritarian 
systems to a more democratic sys- 
tem. This is exemplified in several 
socio-cultural institutions today: 
in the home, in the religious sphere, 
in government, and in business and 
industry. 

With the evolution and spread of 
new concepts, business and indus- 
try have entered a new phase in ad- 
ministration, especially in personnel 
management. In the area of educa- 
tional administration, the tradi- 
tional concepts are being modified 
along the following lines: 

The development of sound educa- 
tional administration is being manifested 
on philosophical, sociological, historical, 
and psychological bases of human devel- 
opment. 

Mechanically oriented school admin- 
istration, which traditionally stresses the 
importance of categorized aspects such 
as building maintenance and school fi- 
nance, is shifting toward a socio-psycho- 
logically oriented administration which 
places particular importance on the 
human-relations aspects of school per- 
sonnel. 

The supreme administrative author- 
ity usually vested in the superintendent 
or principal is being decentralized, and 
emphasis is placed on the cooperative 
efforts of all members of the institution. 


The principle of human rela- 
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tions bears equal importance in all 
types of human organizations. How- 
ever, because the final products of 
educational institutions are human 
beings, not material goods, human 
relations here have a unique im- 
portance. Also, the quality of per- 
sonnel producing the human 
product constitutes the core which 
invariably influences the educational 
achievement. 

With dispersion of the human 
relations movement in educational 
administration, it has become ap- 
parent that school personnel have 
become increasingly aware of the 
essentiality of wholesome person- 
nel relations as a stimulus to maxi- 
mum educational achievement. 

Persons have commonly thought 
of human relations as denoting 
goodwill and mutual respect among 
group members. These are basic 
factors, but it is further necessary 
for the administrator to develop 
skills in relating himself and others 
to the social situation in which they 
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are placed. Also, there are certain 
functional realities that are applica- 
ble gencrally to administration to- 
day. Five important realities are: 


FUNCTIONAL REALITIES 


Recognition of  interpersonnel 
needs.—It has been found that, in 
addition to the basic biological 
necds of human beings, there are 
also certain interpersonnel needs 
which must be met to nourish the 
well-being of the group. When the 
biological needs of an individual 
are not satisfied, the well-being of 
the organism is impaired. Likewise, 
when the interpersonnel needs of 
the members of a group are not 
fulfilled, the spirit of the group 
suffers. The latter seems especially 
Serious in its effect on staff rela- 
tions among school personnel. 

Scientific investigation on inter- 
personnel relations —Certain no- 
tions have unduly influenced man in 
thinking that he intuitively knows 
a great deal about people and that 
the psychology of personality or 
sociology also encompasses the 
study of interpersonnel relations. 
This intuitive and common-sense 
capacity to understand human rela- 
tions has been found to be insuffi- 
cient. The psychology of personality 
is concerned mainly with the traits 
of human personality ; sociology 
is chiefly interested in understand- 
ing the over-all social phenomen- 
ons produced by the cultural com- 
plexities of human surroundings. 

The evolution of modern indus- 
trial and social psychology has 


thrown new light on human 
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relations within  institutionalized 
organizations. However, a lag is 
observable in the study of inter- 
personnel relations. Despite numer- 
ous volumes on human relations, 
attention to its scientific investiga- 
tion has been meager in contrast to 
the natural sciences. It is my belief 
that, in the ficld of interpersonnel 
relations, we have a great deal of 
empirical knowledge on hand, and 
that we can arrive at systematic 
understanding and crucial experi- 
ments more rapidly by attempting 
to clarify the theory. A scientific 
study of interpersonnel relations 
among school personnel is in 
particular need of clarification. - 
Provision for social and psychi 
Space—With the growing empha- 
sis on human relations in modern 
administration, it has been found 
that individuals weigh the value of 
their work in terms of the group 
environment as well as in monetary 
terms. When individuals have 
learned the importance of group 
environment in affecting duty per- 
formance, they demand further 
Opportunities for  selfexpression, 
release from arbitrary authority, and 
freedom for selfdevelopment. 
These human demands are ter 
flected in the administration's desire 
to review its policies of personnel 
management with the realization 
that individuals, as selfdirected 
beings, are or should be able to man- 
age themselves. This also teaches 
administrators that individuals 
are motivated and stimulated by 
meaningful job activitics and that 
they want “social and psychic space 
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in which to breathe and expand. 
This should be especially appli- 
cable to educational workers. 

Executive leadership as a human- 
relations skill_—Research reveals 
two general kinds of leadership: 
one, personality leadership; the 
other, executive or administrative 
leadership. With one, the admin- 
istrator possesses, mostly through 
nature, traits which enable him to 
establish effective ties with his 
co-workers, With the other, the 
administrator acquires the skills, 
through education and experience, 
which enable him to secure effective 
coordination and performance 
through human relations. An ad- 
ministrator exercising both types 
may do no actual harm. Study does 
reveal, however, that the high 
morale achieved through person- 
ality leadership can be exercised 
only with relatively small groups. 
Administrative leadership is cap- 
able of functioning over a much 
wider area, and there is no upward 
limits to the size of the organiza- 
tion. Now, most research on leader- 
ship focuses on leader behavior 
rather than on leader traits. 

On the basis of the leader-be- 
havior and leader-traits concepts, 
a generalization may be made: 
Leader behavior correlates espec- 
ially with executive leadership and 
leader traits correlate more with 
personality leadership. Accepting 
this, one can conclude that future 
research in personnel administra- 
tion in education should be focused 
On the study of executive leadership, 
which is important in fostering 
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better interpersonnel relations in 
educational organization. 

Change in evaluating educational 
products —Effective administration 
requires devices with which to 
measure its products. In the present 
trend there is a change in the norms 
employed for evaluation. Industry, 
the explorer in human relations, 
has pointed out inadequacies in 
methods of measurement currently 
being employed. First, the tradi- 
tional theory of measurement large- 
ly ignores motivational and other 
human variables. Second, until 
recently the social sciences were 
not developed enough to provide 
methods for measuring the quality 
of the human organization. 

There are certain facts that 
administrators should accept when 
evaluating their efforts. Mechanic- 
ally oriented measuring devices 
alone should not be accepted as 
sufficient and complete. And ad- 
ministrators should strive to com- 
prehend the newer concept of 
evaluation which stresses socio- 
psychological aspects of perform- 
ance; namely, interpersonnel rela- 
tionships. The special qualities 
characterizing the modified concept 
of educational evaluation include 
such factors as motivational devices, 
exchange of communication, author- 
itative dimensions, morale aspect, 
cooperative planning, and group 
dynamics. In essence, these are the 
“contents of human relations” for 
which the administrator must as- 
sume responsibility when attending 
to the problems of interpersonnel 
relations in education. ° 


Even Better Work Is Soon to Come 


The New Mathematics Programs 


Epwin Moise 


In The School Review 


Ce handicap of school mathe- 
matics in our time has been the 
gulf between professional mathe- 
maticians and the schools. Another 
has been a general lack of sympa- 
thy for mathematics in the general 
culture. Not long ago there were 
some circles in which mathematics 
was regarded as an activity which 
might be all right for certain eccen- 
tric and spiritless adults, but which 
surely ought not to be inflicted on 
helpless children. 

In the last few years, for reasons 
that are not entirely clear, both 
tendencies have been reversed; and 
one result has been a remarkable 
development of new programs. 
Most have been developed by col- 
laborations between professional 
mathematicians and school teach- 
ers; and they have had—from 
schools, teachers, and students—a 
more favorable reception than 
most dared to hope for. I shall try 
to explain the spirit and the mean- 
ing of some of those developments, 
as I understand them. 

In 1955 the College Entrance 
Examination Board set up a Com- 
mission on Mathematics to study 
the problem of the 
grades 9 through 12 
mend reforms. 
any 


curriculum in 
and to recom- 
Being aware that 
agency writing examinations 
influences the curriculum whether 
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it wants to or not, the board aas 
rightly afraid that it was freezing 
the mathematics curriculum at @ 
time when changes were needed. 
It, therefore, sought advice of the 
mathematical world. The commis- 
sion was broadly representative, 
both of the universities and the 
schools, 

The commission's report appeared 
in 1958. The basic thesis was that 
high-school courses needed recast- 
ing to bring them into harmony 
with the methods and spirit of mod- 
ern mathematics. 

We should, at the outsct, under- 
stand what ‘methods and spirit of 
modern mathematics” does not 
mean. It does not mean that recent- 
ly discovered theorems should be 
taught carly and often. In fact, the 
Program recommended by the com- 
mission did not include in grades 
9 through 11 a single topic that 
was not well understood in the 
year 1800. The point is that mathe- 
matics, uniquely among the sciences, 
does not fall into fundamental 
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errors. Much of the best mathe- 
matics has been with us for a long 
time, and we should not be sur- 
prised if rather old material turns 
out to be adequate and suitable for 
the first three years of high school. 

On the other hand, mathematics 
is constantly being reformulated. 
Its language and its conceptual 
apparatus change faster and faster 
as time goes on; some ideas lapse 
into relative insignificance, while 
others move into central roles. 

The commission’s program is 
radical in some ways and conserva- 
tive in others. Many people, in- 
cluding myself, dissent from a 
number of the commission’s judg- 
ments, both philosophical and cur- 
ricular. But the commission was not 
writing, or trying to write, a bible. 
They asked that their program be 
regarded as a “point of departure.” 
Thus, their report is the sort of doc- 
ument which, if successful, is super- 
seded by events. One measure of 
the commission's success is the fact 
that their report has been supersed- 
ed in this way. 

The program was designed to be 
feasible in this decade; and it was 
supposed to require only the sort of 
additional teacher training which 
is available in practice. Fortunately, 
such additional training is now 
available on a fairly large scale, 
in summer institutes and academ- 
ic-year institutes sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation. They 
are important; without them re- 
forms could proceed only at a small 
fraction of their present pace. 

Even this advantage, alone, would 
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not have been enough. In practice, 
most courses are taught out of 
books and the commission's ideas 
were not carried out, even approxi- 
mately, in available texts. It is 
doubtful whether the feasibility of 
a new program can be judged until 
books have been written for it. 
The natural next step was produc- 
tion of experimental textbooks. 


SMSG ACTIVITIES 

The School Mathematics Study 
Group (SMSG) started work at 
Yale University in the summer of 
1958, under a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. At 
the start, the writing team included 
approximately 40 people, about 
half being from the schools and 
half from the universities. This 
arrangement reflected a fundamental 
policy of SMSG's work: collabora- 
tion between mathematicians and 
experienced classroom teachers. 

The exact relation between the 
SMSG and the commission is not 
easy to determine. It was agreed at 
the first writing session that the 
commission's program would form 
a provisional outline. In 1959, after 
many prolonged tribulations that 
will most likely be forever un- 
known except to a few, four text- 
books were finished, one for each 
of the four high-school grades. 

Each text was tried out at about 
70 experimental centers throughout 
the country. Consultants were avail- 
able to help the teachers but, ex- 
cepting a few who worked in the 
writing project, the teachers had no 
special training to prepare them 
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for the job. On the basis of these 
reports, all the books were revised 
at a writing session in 1960 and 
were put on the market for use in 
1960-61. 

The schools’ response was favor- 
able beyond all expectations. The 
first printing of 50,000 copies was 
doubled after a few weeks and a 
few weeks later it was plain that 
this was not cnough. In 1961-62 
the circulation approximately trip- 
led. This was especially significant 
in the light of the fact that none 
of them had been adopted in any 
state. Every SMSG book ordered for 
school use had to be paid for in 
some awkward fashion, 


ELEMENTARY BOOKS 


In addition to its high-school 
work, the SMSG has produced 
books for use in the elementary 
schools. The problems involved are 
peculiar. Just as a student who can 
ever learn calculus can learn it in 
the twelfth grade, so a student who 
can ever learn algebra can learn it 
in the eighth or seventh grade. But 
in most schools it is not practical 
simply to move high-school courses 
downward. Few teachers are tr 
to handle them. Moreover, a large 
proportion of clementary-school 
pupils are headed for courses in 
“general mathematics” rather than 
ninth-grade algebra; and such stu- 
dents need frequent fresh starts. 
For these reasons, much of the new 
elementary-school writing is in short 
units, largely independent of one 
another. 

Some of the most novel and most 
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interesting of the new text mater- 
ials are designed for use in the 
carly grades. I am not qualified to 
discuss them fully. It is obvious, 
however, even from a distance, that 
young children can learn much 
more and much better mathematics 
than is ordinarily taught to them. 
The possibilities now revealed are 
a great challenge both to course 
design and to teacher education. 

In addition to publishing text- 
books for students, the SMSG has 
published material for teacher use. 
The manuals accompanying the 
textbooks go much further than is 
customary in discussing the mathe- 
matical backgrounds of courses: 
Some of them include short essays 
on various related topics. The SMS 
has also promoted preparation © 
a serics of mathematical mono- 
graphs intended for independent 
reading by superior high-school stu- 
dents. 

All this work has been rentes 
able, not merely for its quality and 
its variety, but for the speed with 
which it has been carried out. 

The SMSG is now beginning 4 
different sort of work. Its “crash 
program” is finished. It is expect- 
ed that its high-school books will 
be withdrawn from circulation in 
another two or three years, when 
similar books become available 
through commercial publishers. 
From now on, SMSG's main job 
will be long-range experimentation 
with courses and programs that are 
not necessarily suitable for wide 
use in the near future. 

During the first year the SMSG 
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programs were tried, standard 
achievement tests were given before 
and after. Roughly speaking, the 
results indicated that the students 
did approximately as well, on tests 
based on traditional courses, as 
they would have done if they had 
taken the traditional courses. Valua- 
tion by traditional tests is the handi- 
cap that new programs are expected 
to accept and overcome; and if 
the shift in objectives and emphasis 
is great—as it was in these cases— 
the handicap is also large. 


HAZARDS OF JUDGMENT 


All the new programs in school 
mathematics are in process of 
growth. In addition to the SMSG 
program, there is also the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Commission on 
School Mathematics (UICSM), 
which also has published textbooks, 
as well as the Maryland group, the 
Ball State group, and others. The 
task of surveying all the new liter- 
ature and of making judgments 
involves certain hazards, among 
them are the following: 

The new books seldom explain 
the reasons behind the methods that 
they use. (Such explanations be- 
long in the teachers’ manuals. To 
put them in the text usually repre- 
sents a lapse from intellectual disci- 
pline.) Often the reasons are far 
from obvious. Therefore, many 
passages in the new books, consid- 
cred in isolation, may seem at first 
to be silly. Sometimes, no doubt, 
they are; to err is human. Most of 
the time they are not. 

The new books try very hard to 
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convey mathematical concepts. It 
should not be inferred that they 
are addressed solely to the superior 
student. Nearly all are intended for 
the same students who now study 
the conventional corresponding 
courses. There is some fragmentary 
evidence suggesting that advantages 
of the new courses are greater for 
mediocre students than for brilliant 
ones. If this turns out to be true, 
we should not be surprised. The 
mediocre students need help most 
in grasping concepts; brilliant stu- 
dents are likely to figure things out. 

A casual inspection of the new 
books may convey an impression 
that they neglect the traditional 
material, including the material 
useful in science, to replace it with 
“modern” mathematics of interest 
only to research mathematicians. 
This is not true. Some of the 
changes are curricular, but most 
are merely changes in style of treat- 
ment. All the new programs lead to 
analytic geometry and calculus in 
the usual four years. 

Possibilities for misunderstanding 
are due to the fact that the ideas 
underlying the new programs are 
not intellectually trivial, They are 
the results of long, hard work, at 
both mathematics and teaching. I 
cannot believe that anybody has 
found the final answer to any of our 
problems; I cannot even believe 
that such final answers exist. But 
the progress made in the past few 
years forms the basis of a long 
overdue revolution in mathematical 
education, and I am convinced that 
even better work is soon to come. © 


It's Tough on Teachers 


This 


Electronic Age 


JOsEPH F. HANNAN 


In NJEA Review 


Aen most far-reaching changes 
in education today are those having 
to do with electronic gadgets de- 
signed to make learning more pleas- 
ant and longer lasting. In the 
pedagogical double talk so loved 
by schools of education, these de- 
vices are familiarly termed A-V, 
A-V stands for audio-visual, 
words being selfexplanatory, 

Tt was with the breathless air of 
a pilgrim approaching a sacred 
shrine that I found myself entering 
my first class in Audio-Visual Aids 
and there, lined up, glaring super- 
ciliously I felt, were the machines 
I hoped to command. . . , 

At first it seemed a little compli- 
cated, but all around me I saw 
people gaining skill and confidence. 
Look at that little old lady who 
is taking the course for renewal of 
a teaching certificate that expired in 
"08. Watch her tap the mike and 


the 


murmur professionally, “Testing 
onc-two-thrce. A-B-C.” Watch that 
little freshman make a sprocket 
adjustment with a bent bobby pin. 
Obviously if these unmechanical 
types can master this business, I 
with long years of changing tires in 
the gas station will have no trouble. 

My day of vindication finally 
came when the principal asked me 
to run a film program for the 
whole school. Knowing that the 
secret of success is preparation, I 
gave up my entire lunch period to 
prepare the equipment. It is well I 
did, because it took almost an hour 
just to open the screen. As a matter 
of fact, I was about to give up when 
a little girl from the third grade 
happened into the auditorium west 
ing for her sneakers. Darn kic 
seemed to know quite a lot about 
movie screens. 

The principal said a few words 
about the film, then nodded for 
me to begin. I opened the little 
doors, flicked on the switches, 
closed the doors, and sat down to 
enjoy the film. At this point the 
screen went blank along with my 
mind. I wrenched open the little 
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doors just in time to see the film 
complete its trip backward onto 
the front reel. Something the A-V 
instructor said came clearly to 
mind, "Always be careful to check 
your reversal switch.” 

I checked it, and by golly he was 
right. It was on reverse. Now, I'm 
the A-V co-ordinator of our entire 
school. I have a helper, a cute, 
little fourth-grader with pigtails 
named Trudie. I take care of all 
major operations, such as lugging 
the machines up to the second floor. 
I allow Trudie to take over the 
minor things such as adjusting the 
sound and threading the machines. 
Darn good little helper, too. 

The Electronic Age is tough on 
teachers in another way. You hear 
a lot about teaching by television. 
The talk is becoming so widespread 
that it is making the teacher feel 
insecure, The “Why bother about 
hiring new teachers when you can 
have one TV educator take care of 
the whole school’ attitude seems 
to be increasing in our country. But 
teaching by TV is still a small 
thing. My worry is commercial tele- 
vision and its effects on teaching. 
Notice I said teaching, not learn- 
ing. 

Let’s take dramatics. 

The mark of a fine teacher is 
his ability to make his subject come 
alive, to create interest and a desire 
for knowledge. In this sense, the 
teacher is an actor. He uses his 
Voice, his movements, his expres- 
sions to hold attention and get his 
points across, In days of yesteryear, 
this was a comparatively easy assign- 
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ment. The unsophisicated elemen- 
tary-school child was well satisfied 
with a soupçon of drama. Televi- 
sion has changed that. 


A NEW PHASE 

Teaching has entered a new 
phase. Dramatic presentation and 
eye-catching visual aids strive to 
gain the sated attention of the 
child. We work with multicolored 
pie sections to teach fractions and 
luminous maps to teach geography. 
The teachers have taken to dressing 
for the purpose. A man will wear a 
bright Tartan tie in the hopes that 
such a conversation piece will lead 
to a more attentive study of the 
Stuart family’s place in English his- 
tory. Lady teachers appear wearing 
print frocks, the print being the 
states of the Union, their capitals 
and chief cities. In the more pro- 
gressive schools, the female may 
sport blouses emblazoned with 
French or Spanish phrases—for the 
elementary-school foreign-language 
programs. 

As the children become inured 
to this type of teaching, the dramatic 
impact must become greater. Soon 
we find a teacher flinging open the 
window and stating in loud, clear 
tones, “If everyone doesn’t get 
one hundred percent on this arith- 
metic test, I shall fling myself out.” 

But the problem of dramatics or 
the lack of them is secondary to 
the problems confronting history 
teachers. History is by definition a 
systematic record of past events. 
History, insofar as we can judge, 
is based on truth as recorded 
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through the ages. Television his- 
tory is another matter. ; 

In the interest of selling more 
cigarettes or deodorant, the televi- 
sion writer resorts to the “based 
on” technique. As an example we'll 
take Paul Reverc's ride. This his- 
torically valid seed must be expand- 
cd to a onc-hour show, 

“The story as it stands wouldn't 
make a bad poem,” the writers 
muse. “But we'll have to jazz it 
up a little if we want that spot on 
the ‘Important Events in American 
History’ program." 

So they sct out to make the 
story a little more “gutty”; that is, 
they ring in sex. Ignoring Paul's 
Marital status at the time of the 
ride, they give him a girl in Con- 
cord. Also this girl is being wooed 
by a Captain in the British regu- 
lars. So Paul's ride, although osten- 


sibly patriotic, is really done for 
much more basic reasons, 


“What did 
Revere?” 

Everyone's eager to answer. “He 
was great. Did you see him bop 
that guy with the beer mug?” 

“Yeah. And how about at Con- 
cord when he jumped off the barn 
that was on fire onto his horse! 
Wow!” 

You try to steer things your way. 
“How about what happened at Lex- 


you think of Paul 
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ington?” Blank stares till finally 
somcone remembers. 

“Oh, yeah, that's where his horse 
lost the shoe and the blacksmith 
was a Story or Lory or something 
and Paul knocked him through the 
window onto the water wheel and 
down he went into the lake.” 

You nod. "Yes, but how about 
the other thing at the bridge. You 
know, when the farmers stood up 
to all those British soldiers. What 
did you think of those farmers 

“They looked pretty corny to me, 
no uniforms or nothin’. a 

“Hey, how about those British 
uniforms with the white strap, They 
were keen!” 

“You shoulda seen it on my 
color set, red coats and all! Boy! 

Sce what teachers are up against: 

So far television has confined 1p 
self to historical mutilation and has 
stecred clear of other subjects. Still, 
if the shortage of material gets any 
more acute, the writers may feel 4 
need to tamper with math or spell- 
ing. ancl 

“Let's throw a saddle on this an 
see how it rides, Everyone knows 
that two and two are four, But 
Suppose—just suppose someone 
finds out that two and two a 
five. Get the significance here: 
Every calculation made by man 
since the beginning of time is off 
= One. Sce the picture? Now here's 
Bs ws 


I've heard of an opening in 3 
one-room school up near Hudsons 
Bay. It only pays eleven hundred 
skins a year (usually beaver) but 
I'm considering the idea, bd 


An Evaluation of the Project 


MPATI’S Promise 


MENDEL SHERMAN 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


J HROUGHOUT the past aca- 
demic year, a plane was flying high 
above the Indiana landscape trans- 
mitting a signal that was picked up 
on classroom television receivers in 
a sprinkling of schools within a 
200-mile radius. By means of video 
tape and two ultrahigh-frequency 
transmitters, lessons in 21 subject- 
matter areas or levels were televised 
to students and their classroom 
teachers in the participating schools. 

Spectacular though this phase of 
the Midwest Program on Airborne 
Television Instruction has been, its 
importance has been eclipsed by 
cfforts to program content and 
methodology which would be ac- 
ceptable to teachers in 13,000 
schools in a six-state area. 

The divergent reactions of teach- 
ers and students using the same 
television program suggest that the 
programs have met neither with 
universal approval nor universal 
disapproval. To one teacher, the 
thought of using the history pro- 
&ram as a steady diet is so objec- 
tionable that he will consider leav- 
ing the teaching profession, rather 
than accept TV as a general teach- 
1962 


ing method. To another teacher, the 
history program is one of the best 
aids made available during the past 
10 years. The reactions of students 
were equally extreme and divergent. 
Why the great range? 

When examined closely, negative 
reactions by teachers are basically 
a protest against program content 
and methodọlogy. TV as a medium 
of instruction is neither good nor 
bad. What we must somehow learn 
to do is to separate the “hardware” 
from content. We learned long ago 
not to criticize books per se but 
to evaluate the content of each 
book individually. 

When the plane made its first 
flight a year ago, it carried with it 
the original purposes which, after 
years of planning, had emerged as 
the Airborne project. The two most 
important purposes related to in- 
struction were: bring resources not 
readily available to the classroom; 
and raise the quality of instruction. 

In at least partially serving the 
first purpose, the MPATI project 
has given many children their first 
instruction in foreign language and 
has exposed them to new experi- 
ences in science and other subjects 
that were not previously avail- 
able. Concerning the second pur- 
pose, the MPATI has provided a 
type of in-service training to an 
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extent not heretofore possible. A 
minimum gain is that every teacher 
from the most modern school plant 
to the most isolated country school 
can observe the methods, proced- 
ures, and materials used by carefully 
selected teachers from all sections 
of the nation. 

After two years of MPATI plan- 
ning and Operation, several conclu- 
sions can be drawn with some con- 
fidence: 

Televised programs can be trans- 
mitted from a plane to a sufficient 
number of potential users for the 
program to be economically feasible. 

An increasing number of schools 
are using the lessons, The number 
is approximately 2,500 now. 

Except for a few problem areas, 
the technical quality of reception 
can be very good to excellent, pro- 
vided that the local installation is 
Properly constructed, The “hard- 
ware” aspect is successful, 

There is sufficient 
in the instructional 
six-state 
televised 


commonali 


Programs of the 
arca to provide a basis for 


teachers, 

While many 
ceived with enth 
improvement 
needed, 

Although there are many sug- 
gestions for improvement, few ad- 
ministrators and teachers who h 
used the programs Suggest that the 
experiment be stopped. Evaluations 
by teachers Participating indicate 
general approval of the Project. 

In general, the community ap- 


Programs are re- 
usiasm, continuous 


and Tevision are 


ave 
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proves of the schools using the 
programs. i 

Smaller schools and school sys- 
tems are among the most ardent 
supporters, but individual salonla 
in the larger systems are also highly 
interested, 

The personality of the studio 
teacher can be transmitted effec- 
tively by television. It is possible 
for the studio teacher to achieve 2 
high degree of intimacy with the 
classroom teacher and the children. 


A CRUCIAL STAGE 


The project is now texting a 
crucial stage in its development 
The initial two years of foundation 
support terminated this manr 
Continuation depends on Aee 
ance, participation, and Ha i 
on the part of schools to supply 
funds, 


MPATI has recently become 


MPATI, Inc., owned lock, stock | 


and plane by the member schools 
in the six-state area, Through ne 
board of directors, the membe 
schools own two TV eranste 
two planes equipped for bros j 
casting, and several thousand yine 
taped lessons. A staff with uniqu 
experience will be at the bidding 
of the board of directors to catty 
on the Program with any modifica 
tions the member schools demand: 

MPATI, Inc. has access to tw? 
television channels which, comme! 
cially, could be worth $1 millio” 
each. The projected annual oper 
ating budget will enable expansio? 
until by 1965 thete will be four ° 
six channels with a tripling of pt 
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gram hours to a possible total of 
180 hours per week. The budget 
will be financed partly by a re- 
newed grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion and partly by the member 
schools. Funds from the grant are 
apportioned in decreasing amounts 
over a four-year period. Member 
schools will provide the added 
revenue to carry on all operations. 

At a cost of one dollar per 
pupil a school can become a 
member and help decide program 
content and all aspects of its admin- 
istration and operation. A school 
of 500 students, for example, can 
pay $500 (less $100 for charter 
members—those who join by Octo- 
ber) and have the output of 
outstanding teachers of French, 
Spanish, and biology. At no added 
cost they can select from any of the 
additional 21 courses which ap- 
peared on the MPATI schedule 
during the second semester of 1962. 
Also, teachers of mathematics and 
science can observe the latest pro- 
cedures, discoveries, and materials 
in their rapidly changing fields as 
prepared by a studio teacher with 
ample time and consultant assist- 
ance. 

At present the telecast lessons 
are generally of the major-resource 
type. The course is presented in a 
series of integrated telecasts, with 
the studio teacher taking up perhaps 
half the class period and the class- 
room teacher using the remaining 
time to carry on activities more 
effectively taught by himself. 

Program Preparation has been 
Confined for the most part to the 
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studio. The foreign-language les- 
sons do not appear to suffer from 
this restriction, but the film clips, 
photos, cartoons, and artifacts are 
often inadequate in other areas. 
Students need to sce the “far away 
or long ago” rather than hear the 
studio teacher tell about them. This 
shortcoming can be corrected as 
soon as member schools make their 
desires known through their board 
of directors and accept financial 
responsibility for supplying addi- 
tional materials. 

Other problems can be solved 
also, but the biggest problem is 
that of deciding the proper place 
of television in the entire educa- 
tional process. As a medium of 
communication, television can only 
distribute what we put into it. A 
protest against TV is usually a 
protest against content—against the 
type of teaching or the objectives 
sought. 

Our real problems are the same 
as always—a need to study the 
what, why, and when of instruc- 
tion; to study the individual, how 
he is constructed, what his needs 
are, how he learns, 

When we know the character- 
istics of both men and machines and 
our educational objectives, we may 
achieve a coordinated learning 
arrangement or system in which 
each learning resource will con- 
tribute to its fullest potential. 
When this is done, television, with 
its ability to reach almost unlim- 
ited numbers instantly with the 
best that we can devise, will be in 
the front rank. o 


Do Your Questions Involve Learning? 


What Is a Question? 
OSOA SEA 


JEAN and C. BuRLEIGH WELLINGTON 


In The Clearing House 


_ is the capital of 


Georgia? Who was Descartes? What 
did Caesar do in France? 

Questions, up and down the 
corridors of the nation’s schools. 
Always questions. We utter them 
hour after hour, day after day, 
until they reverberate in the old 
school walls. 

A colleague of ours recently 
asked a young student teacher, 
“When are you going to stop ask- 
ing questions and Start teaching?” 
This was a question, too, but not 
onc to which the student teacher 
Possessed the ready answer which 
she was expecting from her social- 
studies Pupils when she asked them, 
“Who was Stonewall Jackson?” 


word leaching is 

tions.” 
Sometimes we wonder what 

students really think when a teacher 


poses: What is Mars? Who was 
Socrates? Where 


Avon? Are they 


selves, “So who cares?” or, “I hope 


fter the test 


so many questions that their ghosts 


stalk the corridors from the first 
grade through graduate school? 


Sometimes, being facetious, we won- 
der if the teacher docs not know 
where Stratford-on-Avon is 


and, 
therefore, he 


asks the student so he 
may find out. Every teacher we have 
asked insists that such a situation 
is absurd. They assure us they do 
not seck information, for they al- 
ways know the answer themselves. 
Then perhaps he is trying to find 
out if the student knows what he 
knows. The teacher knows that 
Socrates was a Greck philosopher 
who lived around 400 B.C. So he 
asks the students who Socrates was 
to discover if they know what the 
teacher docs. But this seems absurd 
too, and who can blame the student 
for his reaction—so w 

Robert Frost once 
ago I pave u 
my students t 
that I might 


ho cares? 

said, “Long 
P the idea of asking 
© tell me what I knew 
discover jf they knew 
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as much as I did. Now in classes 
I ask questions in the correct sense 
of the word, for I want them to tell 
me something new, something I do 
not know.” 

Here is a man who asks a ques- 
tion for a reason which is not 
absurd. But if we are to follow his 
procedure, most questions now 
asked in schools will not stand the 
test. If we scek to learn something 
new from students, we cannot ask 
them to tell us anything which we 
already know. 

Let's imagine that a school board 
Passes an edict: No more questions 
allowed in the classroom, even on 
tests, unless a teacher finds out 
something new. An unfortunately 
large group of teachers might find 
that they had absolutely nothing to 
Say in class. A goodly number 
would find that half or more of a 
class hour was unused. 

The edict might force them to 
revise their questions and to begin 
to seek knowledge and understand- 
ing. Why do you think we talk 
about men from Mars? Why do you 
feel Socrates is passé? Why would 
you want to visit Stratford-on- 
Avon? Obviously, just prefacing a 
question with “why” is not enough. 
It is a matter of not having a 
preconceived answer in mind, not 
asking the student to guess what 
we already know, but of seeking his 
thinking and reasoning and beliefs. 

Or perhaps we should introduce 
a Pavlov’s gong every time teachers 
ask questions without good reason. 
This might help them to turn to 
themselves to ask a question in the 
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true definition of the word. Some- 
thing like “Is this question neces- 
sary?” would do. For the diction- 
aries give these meanings for 
questions: “debate,” “investiga- 
tion,” “matter to be inquired into.” 
No dictionary states that a question 
is defined by the term “teaching,” 
or by the idea of asking someone 
to play a guessing game for the 
answer the teacher has thought of. 

We do not ask edicts or other 
Big Brother tactics, but we are 
questioning teachers about their 
questions. Do your questions teach? 
Are they a crutch to check on stu- 
dents? Or—honest now—are ques- 
tions asked to fill up time? Are 
questions the easy technic requiring 
neither planning nor creativity? Do 
you ask mostly the “give it back 
variety’? Does a question promote 
your desired aim better than another 
approach? 

To be consistent, we cannot ask 
questions unless we seek something 
new. The questions we would ask 
here or in the classroom are de- 
signed to create anxiety for learning 
and to put in motion the process of 
critical thinking. They would de- 
velop first the individual's ability to 
define his own questions, and then 
his ability to discover answers which 
he can use to make his own conclu- 
sions and judgments in the light 
of known facts and research. This 
is the definition of the questions we 
believe should reverberate through 
the corridors of our schools and 
through the minds of our youth. 

We aren't quite sure—what did 
you say a question is? o 


Reading Is Not a Process of Osmosis 


What about Speed Reading and 
Comprehension? 


ARNO JEWwETT and Doris V. GuNDERSON 


In School Life 


œ> S speed reading the open 
sesame to all knowledge? Are speed- 
reading courses worth the time and 
effort? The answer to these and re- 
lated questions on speed reading 
will depend on the point of view 
of the individual. 

The reader's aims and objectives 
should be a part of any considera- 
tion of speed reading. Rapid read- 
ing can be used to advantage in 
many situations. The average 
reader can learn to read both more 
rapidly and more efficiently. How- 
ever, an individual does not read 
more efficiently merely by telling 
himself to do so; efficient reading 
depends on continual practice of 
the various reading skills. 

The good reader utilizes context 
clues and specific and general mean- 
ings of words. He discerns the 
author's plan as he reads; he al- 
ways reads with a purpose. If his 
purpose is to discover main ideas, 
he will read at a more rapid rate 
than if he is reading for details, 
Simply stated, the effective reader 
adjusts his rate to the purpose for 
which he is reading. 

Many individuals read with ex- 
cellent comprehension but Tead too 
slowly. Many professional people, 
for example, could read more rapid- 
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ly and more efficiently than they do 
with no loss in comprehension. For 
them, a speed-reading course can be 
of benefit. 

However, there are many people 
in education who are aware that too 
much emphasis on speed reading 
may have adverse cffects. Clarence 
Hach, head of the English depart- 
ment at Evanston, Illinois, Town- 
ship High School, has pointed out 
that, “There are many wacepie! 
today cager to earn some easy E 
quick money at the expense O 
parents interested in having the!f 
children improve their reading: 
Reading involves far more thar 
speed, and often a speed-reading 
course can do much more harm tha” 
Pod oera” 

In many other communities, u 
fortunately, there are still teaches 
and lay persons holding a mistakes 
belief that there is usually a cast? 
relationship between speed of rea 
ing and comprehension, Thus, tod 
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are intensive programs to 
clerate pupils’ rates of reading 
with the expectation that compre- 
hension will automatically improve. 
Some teachers do not realize that 
rate of reading depends on many 
factors related to both the reader 
and to the printed material. 


SPEED NEEDS VARY 

Reading speed depends to a 
&reat extent on the reader's purpose 
as well as his motivation, experi- 
ence, vocabulary, knowledge, intelli- 
Bence, physical condition, and other 
factors. It depends to a large ex- 
tent on the nature and difficulty of 
the material read, including the 
author's style, his vocabulary, or- 
ganization of ideas, and use of 
Examples, topic sentences, and 
Summary paragraphs. Even the 
editor's layout is important: his 
use of illustrations—charts, dia- 
&rams, and pictures—and para- 
&taph and chapter headings. 

“he type, amount, or extent of 
Comprehension demanded of the 
reader is also important. A pharma- 
Cist reading a doctor's prescription 
Must read for 100 percent accuracy, 
Just as a 16-year-old reading a sales 
eee for a secondhand car 
A understand everything in 
the ne print, A student reading 
ese Sports page or a light novel 
3 7 read fast, for he seldom needs 

“MPrehend or recall everything. 
may oe ne Pupils to read faster 
Prehengin 7 not improve their com- 
Subject Oon. After research on the 

É tthur E, Traxler stated: 


comprehension of some 
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bright but overcautious pupils may 
be improved by training them to 
read faster, but the same kind of 
training will work to the detriment 
of other pupils. Since speed with- 
out comprehension is worthless, it 
is believed that the greater empha- 
sis should always be placed on 
comprehension in a reading pro- 
gram. . Mature readers adjust 
their rate according to the difficulty 
of the material and their familiarity 
with it, and better readers 
adjust more readily than the poorer 
ones do. There is also evidence that 
in certain fields, such as science and 
mathematics, the pupils who have 
learned to read slowly and carefully 
are higher achievers than the fast 
readers.” 

The whole problem of the effect 
of speed on comprehension 
particularly important when 
place of mechanical devices 
reading-improvement 
considered. In a joint report on 
research in this topic, Arthur E, 
Traxler and Ann Jungeblut wrote: 
“The general conclusion to be 
drawn from these four studies is 
neither favorable nor unfav 


is 
the 
in a 
Program is 


orable 
to mechanical aids. As was true of 
a good deal of earlier research, 


these studies (college and adult 
levels) do not indicate that any 
greater improvement of either speed 
or comprehension can be obtained 
through the use of mechanical de- 
vices than can be 
more informal procedures,” 

There is, however, little doubt 
that many pupils and adults have 
developed slow, inefficient reading, 
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habits which can be changed, al 
least temporarily, by speed exercises 
of different types. It is possible to 
increase one’s speed by reading 
relatively easy, interesting materials 
at a rapid rate and maintaining a 
record of one’s progress. If the 
record is graphically portrayed, the 
progress is quickly noted and often 
has a motivating effect. Comprehen- 
sion should be checked for cach 
exercise. . 

Forcing oncself to read more 
rapidly should improve concentra- 
tion, as the reader has no time in 
which to allow his mind to wander. 
In turn, improved concentration 
should result in more effective 
study habits. To maintain his level 
of reading efficiency, the reader 
should continue practice with simi- 
lar materials at regular intervals. 
And he should work constantly to 
cnlarge his vocabulary. 

But to improve rate of compre- 
hension, a person should learn to 
be flexible in his reading. He 
should decide, for example, wheth- 
er his Purpose is to skim a chapter 
to locate an important date, to 
follow detailed instructions 
assembling a model plane, to en 
the action and Suspense in a no 


for 
joy 


vel, 
or to recall the main ideas and 
facts in an assigned chapter on 


Sum. in readin 


man’s stroke in ro 
idiosyncrasies abou 
really walk alike, 
and well if you c 
the intellectual 
Carmichael, 


life if you must 
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science. If he is skimming for a 
fact, he should speed along at 
1,500 to 2,000 words a minute, but 
if he is figuring out the require- 
ments in a mathematical problem 
he might well move along at 100 
words. 

In a discussion of the character- 
istics of mathematical reading, one 
authority says, “The learner's rate 
is necessarily slow. There is no 
such thing as ‘skimming.’ Every 
word, phrase, and symbol must be 
digested. The reader becomes dis- 
posed to ask himself, “What docs 
this mean? How are the ideas re- 
lated? In which direction do 1 g0 
now? Is this statement always 
true?” ™ , 

Most important of all, pupils 
must realize that reading involves 
thinking—an understanding © 
what the author is saying, plus iy 
evaluation of the validity of his 
message and an acceptance or pe 
jection of some or all of his ideas: 
Reading is not, therefore, a matter 
of racing one's eyes across lines 


i 5. $ “ess ` 
of print. Reading is not a proces 


of osmosis. Rather it is the reader * 
assimilation of ideas as he react 
to ideas and feelings express® d 
through verbal symbols that af 


í n 
arranged in sentence patterns A 
paper. 


& can be compared in some ways to a 
wing or in tennis. We all hav 
at our skilled mov 
swim alike, or read alike. 
an, but do not de 


e special 
ements. No two of us 
. .. Read fast 
Spair of great success in 
read slowly.—Leonard 
í 
, ereven” 


Guide for Discussion Leaders 


Leadership Principles 
for Problem-Solving 


Conferences 


Norman R. F., Mater 


In Michigan Business Review 


© T is possible for a discussion 
leader to increase the ability of 
a group of pcople to solve prob- 
lems by means of the application 
of certain principles. The princi- 
ples stated below could serve as a 
guide to a discussion leader. No 
claim is made that this constitutes 
a complete list. 

Success in problem solving re- 
quires that effort be directed toward 
overcoming surmountable obstacles. 
A problem situation is one in 
which there are obstacles blocking 
a goal. Some obstacles can be over- 
come more readily than others, and 
success in problem solving depends 
on locating these obstacles. Persis- 
tent attempts to overcome some ob- 
Stacles might be doomed to fail. 

. common tendency is to persist 
jee an initial approach to 

em. In other words, a par- 
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ticular obstacle is selected and 
pursued despite the fact that it 
cannot be overcome. Usually this 
obstacle is the most obvious or is 
one that previous experience has 
Suggested. Yet, difficult problems 
require new and unusual approach- 
es; if they did not, they would not 
be difficult problems. 

Another common tendency lead- 
ing to frequent failure is associated 
with attempts to solve problems by 
locating a person or group that is 
at fault. A solution to international 
problems that requires another na- 
tion to behave differently may meet 
with failure because the problem 
solvers cannot control the action 
they recommend. Lacking such 
control, when it is essential to the 
solution, represents an insurmount-' 
able obstacle. Successful solutions 
must be workable. 

The starting point of a problem 
is richest in solution possibilities, 
The solution of a problem may be 


envisaged as a route from the 
starting point to the goal. The 


process of thinking about a solu- 
tion is like proceeding 
ticular route. Once one st 
particular direction, 
away from certain 

thus reduces the nur 


along a par- 
arts in a 
one moves 
alternatives and 
mber of possible 
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alternative directions that may be 
pursued. 7 

Each route may confront one with 
obstacles. A group may have suc- 
cessfully bypassed two obstacles 
along the way and then find diffi- 
culty with others at advanced stages 
of progress. Because of this partial 
success, it is difficult for them to 
revert and start all over again. Yet 
a new start is the only way to in- 
crease the varicty of solution possi- 
bilities. 

Problem-mindedness should be 
increased while solution-mindedness 
is delayed. By nature, people pro- 
gress too rapidly toward a solution. 
This is solution-mindedness, Once 
.a task is begun, psychological forces 
are set up to push the task to com- 
pletion. Therefore, sinc 
of a problem is to find 
energy and activity tow 
lishing this end are se 
This means that in al 
cussion the response: 


e the goal 
a solution, 
ard accomp- 
t in motion. 
most any dis- 


S of various 
persons tend to interrupt the think- 


ing process of one another. This is 
often disturbing. 
Experimental cvid 


ence shows the 
value of delayi 


ng the reaching of a 
solution and spending more time 
focusing on the problem. Common 
experience also may be cited. Fre. 
quently, people disagree about 
solutions and later find that they 
have not even agreed on the prob- 
lem. 

A discussion leader can cause 
a group to be more problem-minded, 
Usually he is a strong force in 
encouraging solution-mindedness, 
He must not only inhibit this tend- 
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ency, but encourage problem-mind- 
edness in his group in the process 
of improving his leadership. 

Disagreement can lead to hard 
feelings or to innovation, depend- 
ing on the discussion leadership. 
Two strong forces make for con- 
formity: fear of the leader's un- 
favorable judgment and fear of un- 
favorable responses from the group. 
The discussion leader must be 
prepared to deal with these forces. 
The Icader must take the first steps 
in reducing conformity by with- 
holding judgment, entertaining 
criticism, and trying to understand 
strange ideas. 


IDEA GETTING 

The “idea- getting" process should 
be separated from the “idea-evalu- 
ation” process because the latter 
inhibits the former, “Idea getting 
requires a willingness to break away 
from past experience. It is this 
process that requires an escape from 
the bonds of learning and demands 
that we search for unusual approach- 
cs and entertain new and untried 
ideas. “Idea evaluation” involves 
the testing and the comparison © 
solutions in the light of what A 
known, their probability for succeed- 
ing, and other practical consider 
tions. It is the practical side ° 
problem solving, 

The discussion leader can delay 
a group's criticism of an idea bY 
asking for alternative contributio®® 
and he can encourage variety ! 
thinking by encouraging the seat© 
for something different—somethi® 
new. Turning ideas upside dow” 
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backwards, trying out different 
combinations of old ideas all repre- 
sent ways to encourage the expres- 
sion and generation of new ideas. 

Choice situations should be 
turned into problem situations. 
When confronted with two or more 
alternatives, the characteristic of a 
choice situation, behavior is blocked 
until one is selected. The character- 
istic of a problem situation is con- 
fronting an obstacle that blocks a 
goal. Behavior is blocked until the 
obstacle is removed or surmounted. 

Creative alternatives tend to be 
Overlooked in choice situations be- 
cause a choice is made between the 
obvious alternatives. Energy is 
dirccted toward making a choice 
and thus detracts from a search for 
additional alternatives. The discus- 
sion leader should approach each 
choice situations as one in which the 
possibility of additional alternatives 
exists. By encouraging this search- 
ing behavior, he is turning a 
choice situation into a problem 
situation. Only after other alterna- 
tives are found or invented should 
the process of choice making be 
undertaken, 

Problem situations should be 
turned into choice situations, Be- 
cause problem situations block be- 
havior, a natural reaction is to act 
on the first solution that is ob- 
tained, Discovery of the first success- 
ful possibility tends to terminate the 


Scarch. Finding one solution does 
i preclude the possibility that 


re might be others, yet people 
Chave as though this were true. 

two and even more solu- 
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tions are obtained, the problem 
situation is changed into a choice 
Situation, offering two advantages: 
It leads to more unusual solutions, 
which tend to be more creative; and 
it permits opportunity to select the 
best of the alternatives, 

Solutions suggested by the leader 
are improperly evaluated and tend 
r to be accepted or rejected. 
It is basic to group discussion that 
the leader's ideas receive a different 
reception than those coming from 
the participants. His position is 
seen as one of power even when 
he has no formal authority over the 
group. A leader exerts considerable 
power by merely approving or dis- 
approving of ideas that are ey- 
pressed. Thus a leader's suggestions 
are either blindly followed or re- 
sented rather than weighed, 

The best way to avoid these un- 
desirable reactions is for the le 


ader 
to refrain from introducing his 


views or passing judgment on ideas 
expressed by participants. His job 
is to conduct the discussion and 
in this regard. 
princi- 

relevant to 
aspects of dis- 
rith emotional 
rforms a more 
and serves more 


interference caused by old habit 
Once one can thess 


&ct away from tl 
and start fres} — 
d Nn, the battle is half 


Fuzzy Impressions of Words 


Learning to Spell 
Is 


Learning to See 


ELIZABETH TooHy 


In Elementary English 


í P students wi 
deficiencies need 
practice the 
while learning to use 
They have n 

Their visi 


1 the same kind of 


a microscope, 
ot learned to see, 


on is Normal, but often 
they cannot even 


They write of for on 
while, that for what, th 
their for there, a 
fuzzy impressions of words 
analogous to the blobs a novi 


> when for 
en for than, 
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and that it required no more special 
gift than learning to write. It re- 
quires that the youngster sce with 
exactness. The  whole-word ap- 
proach to reading may lend itself 
to seeing blobs. Instead of scrutin- 
izing word structure, the child will 
gucss and bluff to give an appear- 
ance of speed. Such hit or-miss 
sccing and reading becomes patent 
when the pupil is asked to copy a 
passage correctly. . 
Not infrequently teachers find 
that a boy or girl reaches eleventh 
grade without mastery of common 
words. At that point in the stu- 
dent's carcer it would be more 
realistic, according to business cdu- 
cation expert Louis A. Leslie, for 
the teacher to concentrate on plac- 
ing the student after graduation in 
a job where spelling will not be an 
important requirement, than to im- 
agine she will succeed where other 
teachers have failed for 10 years, 
The spelling of such pupils may, 
however, improve in typing classes, 
Some youngsters apparently never 
make a practice of looking closely 
at words until they start copying on 
a typewriter. Their Punctuation 
may similarly improve, 
Reliance on rules in spelling has 
been seen to create confusion ; 
hence we now put emphasis on cor- 
rect mental images. These require 
that the pupil learn how to see, 
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and copying prose accurately is an 
excellent assignment for the pur- 
pose, old-fashioned though it might 
sound, 

To rail at the inconsistencies of 
English spelling is as tiresome as 
it is futile. Linguistics scholars, 
whose province is the spoken lang- 
uage, particularly show impatience 
with spelling traditions of English. 
Dr. Frank Laubach, teacher of the 
illiterate around the world, called 
English spelling “iron-clad chaos.” 
Bernard Shaw bequeathed a fortune 
to reform it. Innovators never tire 
of attempts to simplify it. The 
linguistic scholar Edgar Sturtevant 
has suggested that the most efficient 
way to uproot “the absurd ortho- 
graphy of English” would be to 
stop teaching spelling altogether. 
Permit people to spell as they pro- 
nounce, he recommends, and you 
will shorten the school curriculum 
for more important pursuits and 
save considerable money. Only the 
conservatism of persons having 
vested interests in the status quo, 
he says, prevents this step. 

Let us suppose that the Sturte- 
vant Plan were adopted. Our goal 
is both simplified spelling and a 
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simpler alphabet—one letter only 
for cach speech sound. We are to 
spell as we pronounce. Chaos be- 
comes less iron clad. Maltipaca- 
tion, foopball, viadock, probly, im- 
formation, waffor, and coutenace 
are typical of simplifications that 
would ensue. 

It seems to Sturtevant 
that pupils do spell as they pro- 
nounce. If time-saving is his goal, 
he might better push the study of 
shorthand in elementary schools. 
It is phonetic and more eficient 
than the Latin alphabet. 

A literature accumulated over 
the centuries, such as English, will 


esca pe 


reflect in its spelling the processes 
by which the language was derived 
and developed. For people of illiter- 
ate cultures, on the other hand, a 
fairly efficient spelling system based 
on the language as spoken can be 
devised and taught. This Dr. Lau- 
bach has done. But since language, 
like any other living thing, changes 
with time, will such a spelling sys- 
tem remain phonetic and simple? 
Boys and girls can learn to spell 
English as it has come down to 
them, but not unless they see words 
accurately. o 


OHNNY was failing in school because, he said, he 
couldn't see the blackboard. An extensive eye examination 
proved that his vision was perfect. A psychiatric exam 
proved that there was no emotional or mental reason for his 
trouble. The doctors finally said, “Johnny, we give up; we 
just don’t know why you can’t sce the board.” To which 
Johnny replied: “Why didn’t you ask me? I can't sce the 
board because the boy who sits in front of me is too big.” 
—From North Carolina Education. 
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Fuse Blown? Don't Panic 


Mechanics for Homemakers 


WILLiaMm M. SOUTHARD 


In Illinois 


Ch “dress-up” day last fall at 
Highland Park High School, Illi- 
nois, a visitor to the industrial-arts 
department could have witnessed 
the unusual scene of 17 high-school 
girls, wearing fine clothes and high- 
heels, installing a homemade re- 
pair kit to stop a leak in a water 
pipe. The instructor was pointing 
out to the girls that emergencies 
in the home do not always occur 
when one is ready for them. 

The girls were taking a new one- 
semester, one-half credit course en- 
titled Girls Home Technology, a 
course designed to help them han- 
die emergencies they may encounter 
later in life with their own homes 
and families. 

For instance, what would the 
lady of the house do when daddy's 
at work, the children at school, and 
she discovers a leaking gas pipe? 
What should she do if alone at 
night and a light fuse blows? While 
these are perhaps extreme examples, 
the idea that they were preparing 
to meet cmergencies and to learn 
more about the home than the 
average housewife knows was a 
challenge the girls accepted with 
enthusiasm. Without exception 
they responded as though enjoying 
every minute of it. 

Some were perhaps more inter- 
ested in phases applicable to in- 
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terior decorating, and others were 
perhaps more intrigued with home- 
construction points, but all were 
glad they took the course and ex- 
pressed their satisfaction by prc- 
senting the instructor with a trophy 
at the end of the term. 

The course, now a conventional 
clective, was slow in evolving. It is 
based on a long period of planning. 
Members of the industrial-arts de- 
partment first discussed the idea of 
offering to interested girls an opor- 
tunity to become familiar with 
some of the simple home repairs, 
These objectives were set down in 
writing proposing that through 
actual experience in work-sheet-type 
exercises, the girls would be given 
valuable knowledge concerning 
small problems in the home and 


Proper methods and techniques of 

correcting them, 
The students, all girls who might 

ordinarily have taken 


home 

n 3 eco- 

nomics, work in the areas of wood 

shop, interior decorating auto 
; > 

mechanics, and electricity 


Activities in woodshop include: 
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recognizing types of faucets and 
correcting leaks; making drawings 
of homes with emphasis on location 
of appliances, plumbing fixtures 
(and learning at least where to shut 
the water off and to make tempor- 
ary repairs) ; removing grease spots 
from furniture and rugs; caring for 
hardwood floors; learning nomen- 
clature and elementary use of sim- 
ple hand tools; and going through 
exercises in the use of fasteners— 
such as screws, nails, mending 
plates, corner braces, etc. They also 
learn the care and repair of a door 
lock. 

In the interior-decorating area, 
the girls have experience with the 
color wheel in mixing colors; how 
to care for and use in a safe manner 
the brushes, thinners, and finish- 
ing supplies and equipment; how 
to use abrasives such as sandpaper 
and steel wool; make-up of enamel 
and the proper place for enamel 
and flat paint; and exercises in 
drawing floor plans of their homes, 
showing the location of all appli- 
ances, electrical outlets, meters, 
room partitions, etc. 

The auto-mechanics phase brought 
an excited and enthusiastic re- 
sponse. The girls skip over major 
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repairs but do learn to recognize 
danger signs in connection with the 
various instruments, gages, regu- 
lators, and controls. The girls 
learn how to change a tire and learn 
about car maintenance including 
the proper time to winterize a car, 
how often to change oil and lubri- 
cate the chassis, and other routine 
jobs that go with owning a car. 
They also are introduced to the 
power lawn mower during the auto- 
mechanics phase. 

In the area of electricity, the 
girls are instructed to avoid the 
areas which require the skill of an 
expert. They are taught, however, 
simple repair and protective jobs 
such as installing a new appliance 
plug, changing fuses, identifying 
and marking the fuses that control 
circuits, safety measures concerning 
electricity and water, and reading 
an clectric meter. They are made 
aware that each circuit has certain 
loads and limits, 

Now another group of girls is 
taking the same course and, if possi- 
ble, the second group is showing 
even more interest and sincerity 
than did the first group in learning 
tasks usually left to the man of 
the house. o 


@ “LAsT year,” said the professor of logic, “people bought 
10 million quarter-inch drills. Why? One pupil replied that 
obviously they wanted quarter-inch drills. “No,” said the 
logician, “they wanted quarter-inch holes.”—From Nosh 
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© AFTER seeing his mother measure clot 
length, Willie brought her a Piece of r 
this, Mom, and see how long it is.” 
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h from nose to arm’s 


Ope and said, “Smell 
—From Pennsylvania State 


A 132% 
Increase 


in 10 Years 


Special Education Enrolments 
in Public Schools 


ROMAINE P. MACKIE and Patricia P, ROBBINS 


In Exceptional Children and Youth 


2 eae the ycars 1948 to 
1958 there was a rise of 132 per- 
cent in enrolments in special-educa- 
tion programs in the public day 
schools across the nation, accord- 
ing to data collected by the U.S. 
Office of Education. This is more 
than three times the rate at which 
total public clementary and secon- 
dary enrolment increased during 
the same 10-ycar period. 
Twenty-five years ago, only 750 
local public-school systems reported 
enrolments of exceptional children 
in special-education programs. Ten 
years ago that number had doubled. 
By 1958 approximately 3,700 sys- 
tems reported enrolments j 
education programs, 
This expansion is one measure 
of progress toward this nation's 
goal of special Programs for all 
handicapped or gifted children who 
need and can benefit from it. Since 
there is no evidence of a marked 
change in the prevalence of 
handicapping conditions among 
school age children and youth, it 
is evident that some very real gains 
have been made. 
In February 1958, 882,066 chil- 
dren were reported to be enrolled 


n special- 


most 


in special-education programs. As 
the table (page 51) reveals, about 
one-half were receiving special in- 
structional services primarily be- 
cause of specch defects, and about 
one-fourth because of mental re- 
tardation. The remaining one-fourth 
because of blindness, partial loss 
of vision, deafness, impaired hear- 
ing, crippling conditions, special 
health problems, serious maladjust- 
ment, or giftedness. 

Sharp differences ocurring in the 
rate of growth of special-cducation 
enrolments from one arca of ex- 
ceptionality to another attract 
attention. The most striking expan- 
sion took place in the area of the 
blind, where five times aia 
were in special public-schoo pe 
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1958 as were in 1948. 
The number of mentally retarded 
and gifted children receiving either 
full- or part-time specialized in- 
struction more than doubled during 
this period, as did the number 
receiving speech correction. 

Two programs—one for partially 
sceing children, the other for hard 
of hearing children—are not devel- 
oping fast enough to keep pace 
with the increase in total public 
school enrolment. This may suggest 
a need for evaluation of educational 
programs and opportunities for 
children who are not blind or deaf, 
but who have sufficient loss of 
Vision or hearing to interfere with 
school progress, 

Virtually no change has taken 
place in the total enrolment of 
children with crippling conditions 
and special health problems. While 
difficult to evaluate, this finding 
raises the question of whether the 
prevalence of any of these condi- 
tions is decreasing, whether chang- 
ing educational methods and 
philosophies have resulted in larger 
numbers of such children in regular 
school programs, or whether the 
schools are not, as the finding 
suggests, providing sufficient spec- 
ial-education opportunity. 

Another measure of progress can 
be observed in the variety of mul- 
tidistrict special-education programs, 
sometimes encompassing one or 
more counties, developed to meet 
needs in sparsely populated areas. 
A large number of reports in the 


grams in 


1958 survey were from small 
school systems, many of which 
1962 
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oe 
Special Education Enrolments in Local 
Public School Systems, 1958 


Area of Number of 
Exceptionality Pupils 
a a an 2,844 
Partially Seeing ............ 8,598 
DAE sons ran arse. esena apne & 6,424 
Hard of Hearing ............ 13,113 


Speech Impaired . 


AS6,944 
Crippled mas cucs 29,311 
Special Health Problems 23,077 
Socially and Emotionally 
Maladjusted ......5....., 28,260 
Mentally Retarded (upper 
range) 201,406 
Mentally Retarded (middle 
range) 16,779 
Gifted 52,269 
Other .. 13,041 
Total 882,066 


eee 
identified enrolments of 
tional children from as 
10 or 20 communities. 

A close study of the findings 
reveal two significant facts about 
the children. One is the extent of 
provision for the exceptional child 
of nursery and kindergarten age; 
the other is the continuing expan- 
sion of programs for the exceptional 
child of secondary-school 


excep- 
many as 


age. 
This means that while educators 
were reaching out to mect needs 


of the very young, they were also 


extending special Opportunities to 
adolescent youth. Although the 


number of older exceptional chil- 
dren needing special education has 
not been determined, a comparison 
of secondary and elementary en- 
rolment data suggests that the full 
potential of special education for 


the secondary level has not yet 
been reached. 
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The nearly 900,000 children 
enrolled are served through several 
types of special-education programs. 
Across the nation, the full-time, 
sclfcontained special class plays a 
major role for most types of cx- 
ceptional children, particularly for 
the deaf, mentally retarded, and 
the gifted. Part-time instruction in 
a specialized program and part-time 
instruction in a regular class, in- 
struction in the home, and instruc- 
tion in a hospital or residential 
facility are among other program 
types. The statistics collected give 
only a general outline of the types 
of programs and point to a need 
for a number of studies to be made 
in this area. 

The survey did show that today, 
as never before, exceptional chil- 
dren and youth have opportunity to 
participate in specialized instruc- 
tional programs suited to their 
needs and capabilities. Neverthe- 
less, it appears that for every one 
enrolled in a special-education pro- 
gram, three others are not. 

Any attempt to ascertain progress 
in this area is limited by a lack of 
current, scientifically based figures. 
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Despite rapid enrolment gains, it 
is clear that much remains to be 
done. Closing the gap between 
need and service will be accom- 
plished only through the coopera- 
tive efforts of many people in 
overcoming some major obstacles. 
One is the current shortage of 
special teachers. Competition for 
manpower is expected to continue 
throughout the 60's. Another is a 
predicted increase of about 20 per- 
cent in the school-age population 
during the next decade, an increase 
that is certain to result in even 
larger numbers of children needing 
special education. 

Further, the nation is only at the 
threshold of an cra when accumu- 
lated experience coupled with new 
knowledge from medical, educa- 
tional, and social research will have 
a profound effect on special educa- 
tion. Some of these research find- 
ings will form a basis for school 
program improvement and should 
be promptly and widely circulated. 
Qualitative as well as quantitative 
advances must be made if excep- 
tional children are to receive the 
education they require. © 


= inquiry by the International Bureau of Education 
concerning the special education of mentally handicapped 
children shows that only 10 countries at most have available 
any statistics from which the total number of such children 
can be estimated with a degree of accuracy. And the propor- 
, tion of these children receiving special education is not high 
in any of these countries. The figure seems to be about a 
fifth or a third of the total number of school-age mentally 
handicapped children in countries which are the best 
equipped educationally and 2 to 3 percent in other countries. 
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Clean Slate.—As the new school 
year starts, the Kennedy Admin- 
istration may be said to be wiping 
its slate clean for a fresh start in 
the field of education. The HEW 
Department has a new Secretary, 
the U.S. Office is getting a new 
Commissioner, and with this Con- 
gress apparently content to face 
the voters with a record of little or 
nothing voted for schools and 
colleges, the President is already 
making his legislative plans for 
next year. 

The legislative scene, as ad- 
journment neared, was one of 
unrelieved pessimism. Education 
was pointedly omitted from the 
list of bills the President wanted 
passed before Congress went home. 
The House and Senate were dead- 
locked on the Administration's 
bill to aid higher education, chiefly 
because the House insisted on 
grants to private as well as public 
colleges, while the Senate stood 
firmly for loans only to private 
colleges, because many are church- 
related. 

In an effort to achieve agreement, 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) pro- 
posed that a “standing to sue” 
provision be attached to the bill to 
secure a U.S. Supreme Court opin- 
ion on grants to private colleges. 
Earlier this year, he championed 
the same legal remedy for the 
religious issue in connection with 
aid to elementary and secondary 
education. 
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Senator Morse, one-time dean 
of the University of Oregon Law 
School, is a constitutional authority 
of note. He points out that, despite 
dozens of federal programs aiding 
church-related colleges, none have 
been tested in the courts. The Ad- 
ministration believes that these pro- 
grams are very likely constitutional, 
while the few laws aiding church- 
related elementary and secondary 
schools—such as donations of sur- 
plus federal property—may very 
well someday be held unconstitu- 
tional. 

Yet hardly anyone except Senator 
Morse seems interested in estab- 
lishing, swiftly and definitively, the 
constitutional limits of federal aid 
to church-related institutions. When 
the House-Senate conference com- 
mittee adopted the Morse “standing 
to sue” provision, the parliamen- 
tarian of the House promptly ruled 
that it was not germane, since the 
idea had not been discussed or 
voted upon by either House. The 
tule of germaneness, an essential 
for orderly legislative procedure, is 
not always applied with such recti- 
tude and celerity, however. 


New Faces.—Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze, who was elected Mayor of 
Cleveland five times, fumbled the 
question of aid to church-related 
schools and colleges at his first 
press conference a few days after 
becoming the fifth Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Intimates report, though, that he 
was simply a bit nervous and in- 
adequately bricfed. 

He is said to agree completcly 
with the Administration's position, 
which holds that almost any type 
of aid to higher education is con- 
stitutional, but that aid to church- 
related lower schools, if any, must 
be for narrow purposes clearly rc- 
lated to important national needs. 
His own views are as yct unknown, 
and they may never become known. 
In any event, it may be noted that 
he and his wife are products of the 
public schools, as are his children. 

The identity of the sixtcenth 
Commissioner of Education was the 
subject of much speculation as 
Celebrezze took office. Former HEW 
Secretary Abraham Ribicoff chose 
the outgoing Commissioner, Dr. 
Sterling M. McMurrin, a Univer- 
sity of Utah philosophy professor, 
after a five-month search last year. 
In contrast, the White House is 
hoping to announce the new Com- 
missioner carly this month, as it 
accepts Dr. McMurrin’s resignation. 

Known to be under consideration 
for the post are the chief school 
officers of two New England states 
and several political science pro- 
fessors, all liberal Democrats who 
have held elected and appointive 
office. Appointment of a political 
scientist would be a plausible, and 
perhaps successful, effort to raise 
the stature of the U.S. Office in 
the eyes of Congress and others. 

For despite its current half- 
billion dollar budget, creditable 
administration of its new programs, 
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and its recent functional reorgant- 
zation, the Office has yct to attain 
its rightful place in the spectrum of 
American Though it 
voted $32 million recently for edu- 
cational 


education. 


facilities, Con- 
gress pointedly specificd that the 
HEW Secretary, not the U.S, Office, 
shoud distribute the funds. 


television 


“Ideally, the new commissioner 
would have the executive dynamism 
of Defense Secretary McNamara, 
the educational prestige of James 
Conant, and the political acumen 
of Sargent Shriver,” according to 
an article in Science, the weekly 
organ of the American Association 
for Advancement of Science. 
“No man combines these qualities, 
of course, but if one did, it is 
unlikely that he would want to de- 
vote his time to rebuilding the 
Office of Education.” 

Why not, we'd like to ask? Can 
we defend ourselves, explore space, 
contain the population explosion, 
and handle automation and reces- 
sions without a greatly improved, 
more generously financed network 
of educational institutions? Short 
of the Presidency, is any job in 
Washington more vital to the future 
of the American people? 


the 


Classroom Prayers.—Now that 
the immediate, emotional reaction 
to the U.S. Supreme Court's deci- 
sion on New York's official class- 
room prayer has subsided, it seems 
apparent that the practices of few 
schools will be affected, at Icast 
until the court rules on certain other 
pending cases. 
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Even in New York state, only 
those districts that chose to adopt 
the 22-word Regents’ prayer must 
now change their opening exercises. 
Sioux City, Iowa, dropped a prayer 
because, as its school officials inter- 
preted the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion, the prayer was probably 
unconstitutional. 

Arizona, California, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Nebraska, Nevada, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin had banned religious exercises 
before the Supreme Court spoke, 
cither by rulings from state courts 
or by decision of the state educa- 
tional agency. In 18 other states, 
Bible-reading, or prayers, OF both, 
are cither required or authorized 
by law. They are Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Towa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Missi- 
ssippi, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Ten- 
nessce, 

Practices in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Florida are involved in 
cases that may come before the 
Supreme Court at its current term. 
Special significance is inevitably 
attributed to the form of opening 
exercises in the Nation's Capital, 
which is governed directly by Con- 
gress. Superintendent Carl F. Han- 
sen has asked the Corporation 
Counsel of the District of Colum- 
bia for a ruling on Bible-reading 
and the Lord's Prayer. 


Low-Cost ETV. — The Federal 
Communications Commission is 
considering approval of a new ETV 
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system, cheaper than conventional 
television or closed-circuit systems, 
which would be limited to nonprofit 
educational institutions. The experi- 
mental equipment was tested at 
Plainedge, N.Y., with the cooper- 
ation of Union Free School District 
No. 18 on Long Island. A trans- 
mitter on the high-school roof sent 
a good signal into seven other 
schools, where it was converted by 
a special instrument and then pre- 
sented on a conventional television 
receiver. 

Since its signals cannot be re- 
ceived without a special converter, 
the system is classed as a private 
rather than a broadcasting opera- 


tion. The central transmitter can 
send different material simultan- 
cously to separate classrooms, 


greatly expanding its possible uses. 
Though the exact cost of the equip- 
ment is unknown, the FCC esti- 
mates that a single-channel system 
serving 25 schools would cost one- 
fifth to one-third as much as a 
moderately powered TV broadcast- 
ing station. 


Physical Fitness.—President Ken- 
nedy is pleased at the greater 
emphasis given to physical fitness 
by the schools, but he urges even 
greater efforts in the coming year. 

The President's Council on 
Youth Fitness has reported on its 
pilot projects involving more than 
200,000 children in North Dakota, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Georgia, and 
Pennsylvania schools. In those with 
physical-education programs, an 
average of 25 percent of the chil- 
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dren failed the Council's test of 
physical fitness at the outset. In 
schools without a program, 46 
percent failed. At the end of the 
past school year, the failure rate 
had dropped to 5 percent in schools 
with a physical-education program 
and to 11 percent in the others. 

A sampling of 108,000 public 
schools by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion indicated that only about 40 
percent of boys and girls have a 
daily period of vigorous physical 
exercise. However, testing for 
physical fitness increased 24 per- 
cent and the number of schools 
offering some type of physical- 
fitness program increased 13 per- 
cent, 

“These pilot projects and surveys 
indicate that, at best, one-fourth 
of our 40 million school children 
cannot pass even a simple screen- 


ing test of Physical performance,” 
the President said. “This conclus- 


ively shows how much remains to 


be done, and this is the critical 
time of the year,” 


Back to School.—This has been 
an especially rewarding summer 
for some 6,000 youngsters who 
spent their vacations working in 
Washington. The federal agencies 
have always hired temporary work- 
ers for the summer, most of them 
students, but no one had any idea 
how many were involved until the 
President decided this year that the 
government should pay some spe- 
cial heed to its student employes. 

As each one reported for work 
this year, he received a letter of 


welcome from President Kennedy 
and a schedule of meetings during 
the summer. When the first meet- 
ing was held at Constitution Hall, 
the President was as surprised as 
anyone else to find that only 3,500 
could be accommodated and that an 
additional 2,500 were outside in 
a downpour. Until then, no one had 
any very firm count, but now it's 
known that temporary student em- 
ployes total about 1.5 percent of 
the Washington work force. 

During the summer, the stu- 
dents gathered several times at 
Constitution Hall, in relays, to hear 
bipartisan lectures by high-ranking 
officials of the three branches of 
government. They were encouraged 
to elect officers, mect on their own, 
and hold seminars, etc, within 
their agencies. As they scattered to 
return to school and campus, they 
left behind questionnaires for the 
personnel officials to analyze and 
use when planning a better program 
for next year. 

This program has not been 
overtly political. The student em- 
ployes appeared to include as 
many of one party as the other, 
and no criticism was heard cither 
from the students or Congress. In 
fact, the whole affair is consistent 
with the interest the President has 
repeatedly indicated in young peo- 
ple. He has talked with each 
&roup of Peace Corps volunteers 
as it went overseas, and hardly a 
week goes by that he doesn’t greet 
some group of students, foreign 
or domestic. If this is politics, it’s 
the best kind. e 
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NEA Votes Sanctions 

THE “professional sanc- 
tions” has entered the national edu- 
cational field. The National Edu- 
cation Association, at its annual 
convention in Denver in July, ap- 
proved the use of sanctions—as 
opposed to strikes—as a means of 
obtaining better working conditions 
for teachers. 

The delegates voted to use pro- 
fessional sanctions against school 
systems engaging in practices con- 
sidered deleterious to the welfare 
of education. Although the resolu- 
tion did not spell out what sanc- 
tions would include, it was 
indicated that, in effect, NEA 
would discourage teachers from 
accepting jobs in these school sys- 
tems. It wouldn't ask teachers cur- 
rently there to quit, although it 
might induce those in service not 
to accept contracts. The NEA will 
also deny a “blacklisted” school 
the use of its teacher placement 
service, 
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The convention devoted much 
time to a spirited discussion of 
whether teachers should belong to 
unions or to professional groups. 
The resolution adopted reiterated 
NEA’s position in favor of pro- 
fessional negotiations as opposed 
to collective bargaining. 

Other controversial issues dis- 
cussed at the convention included 
the manner of teaching about com- 
munism and the effect of the ex- 
treme right-wing pressures on the 
nation’s schools. 
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Hazel Blanchard, elementary- 
school principal at Fresno, Calif., 
was installed as president of the 
organization for 1962-63. She suc- 
ceeds Ewald Turner, junior-high- 
school counselor at Pendleton, Ore. 


Schools to Lease 

A NEW plan to lease complete 
school buildings is now possible 
through the recently-formed School 
Leasing Company, Chicago, IIL, 
according to an article in School 
Boards, The plan is designed to 
help school districts plagued by the 
inability to get community support 
for bond issues to finance new 
building programs. 

The lease arrangement, the com- 
pany officials point out, will permit 
school districts to make payments 
out of general funds rather than 
resorting to a bond issue. Buildings 
may be leased for 15 to 25 years, 
with the cost amortized by monthly 
or yearly payments. At the end of 
the period, the school district be- 
comes the sole owner of the plant. 

The School Leasing Company 
will lease a complete school plant, 
including equipment and furniture, 
if desired. Company officials state 
that schools will be built accord- 
ing to the district's own specifi- 
cations, with no attempt to regulate 
the design or equipment. 


New Standards 
Five years of college work will be 


required for an elementary-teacher 
certificate in New York State, effec- 
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tive Sept. 1, 1966. The present 
minimum is a bachelor’s degree. 

The new regulations call for 
greater breadth of study in the 
liberal arts and for concentration 
in at least one selected academic 
subject. The number of hours of 
supervised student teaching and 
observation will be increased from 
240 to 300. In effect, the new 
regulations will decrease the pro- 
portion of “how-to-teach"’ courses 
to that of subject-matter courses and 
practical internship. 

Candidates preparing for teach- 
ing will be permitted to begin class- 
room work with a provisional 
certificate after four years and will 
have five years in which to meet 
the fifth-year requirement. 

The new standards were recom- 
mended after a two-year study. It 
follows the raising of academic 
requirements for high-school teach- 
ers in the state in 1960. 


The Dropout Problem 
CONCERN over dropouts has reached 
new proportions, as witnessed by 
the number of articles on the sub- 
ject in various national magazines 
and by the efforts being made to 
study and solve the problem. 
Millions of dollars are now being 
spent by local and state govern- 
ments to find ways of stemming 
the disturbing exodus. And cities 
from coast to coast are developing 
experimental programs which they 
hope will find the causes of the 
problem and help in its solution. 
Among the projects are the follow- 


ing: 
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The New York legislature has 
given $200,000 to local schools for 
participation in a state antidropout 
program called Project Able. And 
President Kennedy recently author- 
ized $12,600,000 in federal grants 
toward a program to wipe out 
juvenile delinquency in New York 
City’s lower East Side. 

Governor's commissions have 
been formed in California, Florida, 
and Washington to study the drop- 
out problem and devclop or expand 
preventive programs. The Maryland 
Department of Education has set 
up a similar commission. 

In Gary, Ind., a special program 
under which schools are referring 
all dropouts to a youth commission 
is now being conducted. Los Ange- 
les schools have put the emphasis 
on vocational-guidance programs, 
and following up those who leave 
school carly. 

This September an experimental 
program to “strike at some of the 
preschool roots of low performance” 
and thus forestall dropping out in 
the teenage years will go into effect 
among kindergarten pupils in 
Racine, Wis. 

And, of course, the Ford Founda- 
tion in the last few years, has 
financed a number of programs to 
try to combat the dropout problem 
and the resulting juvenile delin- 
quency problem. 


Religion in Schools 

The Florida Supreme Court this - 
summer ruled that daily reading 
of the Bible and recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer in schools is consti- 
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tutional, as long as children whose 
parents object are excused. The 
court said that to deny pupils the 
right to hear verses of the Bible 
“because a minority might suffer 
some imagined and nebulous con- 
fusion is to approach the ridicu- 
lous.” The case, brought by a group 
of Miami parents who object to 
the religious practices, is expected 
to be appealed to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 


A New Common Market 

PLANS are afoot for creation of an 
“educational common market” link- 
ing the state universities of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Towa, and Wisconsin, according to 
Education U.S.A. 

The plan would permit a stu- 
dent in southwestern Minnesota, 
for example, to attend the more 
convenient University of South 
Dakota, with Minnesota taking care 
of the differential between his costs 
at the University of Minnesota and 
the higher “out-of-state” charges 
at the University of South Dakota. 

Action by the legislatures of each 
state will be required to put the 
plan into effect. 


Modular Schools 
AN “erector-set” approach to school 
construction, designed to give over- 
burdened taxpayers more space for 
their dollars, is on the drawing 
boards at Stanford University’s 
School Planning Laboratory. 
Called the modular plan, it is a 
Standardized system of school con- 
struction in which every component 
1962 
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down to the bookcases is flexible 
and interchangeable. The plans 
must be in the blueprint stage by 
1964, because that date marks the 
start of construction of California's 
first modular high school at San 
Jose. Two succeeding schools are 
scheduled for occupancy in 1967 
and 1969. Each of the three modu- 
lar schools will be designed by a 
different architect. 

The project is supported by a 
$50,000 grant from the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, Inc., a Ford 
Foundation organization established 
to help American high schools and 
colleges develop 
plants. 


their physical 


American Education Week 
“EDUCATION Meets the Challenge 
of Change” will be the theme of 
this year's American Education 
Week, to be observed November 
11-17. The theme will enable school 
systems to report on improvements 
made in the last few years, on 
currculum changes which benefit 
their pupils, on new school con- 
struction, on programs for getting 
and keeping the best teachers, on 
effective new teaching methods, and 
on improved facilities. 

As in the past, daily topics have 
been selected for emphasis during 
the week. These are: “Our 
American Heritage,’ “A Modern 
Curriculum,” “Effective Teaching,” 
“School-Community Partnership,” 
“Lifelong Learning,” “'Internation- 
al Understanding,” and “A Look 
Ahead.” 


American Education Weck is, 
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sponsored by the U.S. Office of 
Education, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, American 
Legion, and the National Educa- 
tion Association, 


TY Economics Course 
A NEW national college-credit tele- 
vision course on The American 
Economy is scheduled to start in 
September on the CBS-TV network. 
Sponsors of this new two-semes- 
ter course in economics are the 
American Economic Association, 
the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, and Learning Resources 
Institute. The National Task Force 
on Economic Education is serving 
as an advisory committee. 


New Biology Curriculum 

AN entirely new biology curricu- 
lum is in the process of being intro- 
duced to the nation’s schools as a 
result of a three-year project known 
as the Biological Sciences Curricu- 
lum Study (BSCS). 

he object of 

school course is 


and Processes and textbook defini- 
tions and explanations, A ke 
clement of the revised program X 
the “laboratory block” requiring six 
weeks of intense effort by the stu- 
dent, during which time all class 
work centers on the single subject 
under investigation. These are 
planned in areas of biological in- 
terest which have no final answer 
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and which present the idea of 
research to the student. The stu- 
dent cannot look into the book 
for the answers for there are no 
answers to be found. 

A writing conference of the 
BSCS was held this past summer 
at the University of Colorado to 
make refined versions of the ma- 
terial developed in two previous 
summer writing workshops at 
Colorado. The materials revised 
this summer were used by 50,000 
students and 500 teachers in 37 
states last year. Out of the latest 
revisions are expected to come the 
textbooks and laboratory guides 
which will be made available for 
commercial publication and distri- 
bution next year. 

The project, based at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, is under the 
direction of H. Bentley Glass, pro- 
fessor of biology at Johns Hopkins 
University. It is supported by the 
National Science Foundation. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Oct. 8-12, National Council on School- 
house Construction, Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 12-17, Department of Rural Ed- 
ucation and Division of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents, NEA, 

ichita, Kan. 

Wee (aie, sweeten of School 
Business Officials of the United States 
and Canada, Dallas, Tex. . 

Nov. 4-5, Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, Louisville, Ky. 

Nov. 11-17, American 
Week. 

_ Nov. 21-24, National Council for So- 
cial Studies, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 23-24, National Council for 
Geographic Education, Chicago, Ill. 

„Dec. 3-7, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. o 
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The Ax-Grinders. Mary Anne Ray- 
wid. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1962. Pp. viii + 260. 
$5.00. 


In this book the author is concerned 
with presenting information about those 
identified as illegitimate” critics of public 
education, The author does not attempt 
to refute the charges hurled by the crit- 
ics; she examines the personalities, 
sources of financial support, methods, and 
extent of collaboration. 

Detailed descriptions of attacks on the 
public schools of two communities— 
Tenafly, N. J. and Montgomery County, 
Md.—are described. 

The causes producing attacks on school 
systems are analyzed as well as their pre- 
vention and cure. A short chapter tells 
how to conduct a community selfsurvey 
as an aid to prevent conditions develop- 
ing that are favorable for an attack to be 
launched, 

Mary Anne Raywid, an assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Hofstra College, 
contends that not only our schools but 
also the bases of democracy are a target 
under fire in these attacks on the public 
schools. 


Teaching Machines. Benjamin Fine. 
New York: Sterling Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1962. Pp. 176. 
$3.95. 


In this report on selfinstruction de- 
vices, the author predicts that the great 
majority of school systems in this coun- 
try will introduce teaching machines 
within the next five years. He does not 
view the machine as a teacher replace- 
ment. . 

“There is much more to education 
than the embedding of facts in young 
minds—which is what a machine does 
supremely well,” he says. , 

Dr. Fine writes that the best thing 
about teaching machines is that they allow 
each student—bright, average, or dull—to 
advance at his own rate. He calls for a 
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central clearing house to evaluate and 
recommend programs, machines, and pro- 
gramed texts. He also recommends that 
programs be designed so as to be inter- 
changeable for the different types of 
machines. 

Although he urges more experimenta- 
tion, he believes that problems involved 
with introducing selfinstruction devices 
are outweighed by the contributions that 
programed learning can make to educa- 
tion. 


The Drop-outs. Solomon Lichter, 
Elsie Rapien, Frances Seibert, 
and Morris Sklansky. New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. 
Pp. xiii + 302. $5.50. 

This is a report on a three-year, treat- 
ment study of intellectually capable stu- 
dents who wanted to leave or had 
dropped out of school. Designed as a 
study in depth, using casework treatment 
as a method, the project was carried out 
by a research team sponsored by the 
Scholarship and Guidance Association. 
One hundred and five students, 60 boys 
and 45 girls, from 25 Chicago high 
schools formed the sample. 

The report examines the serious emo- 
tional problems and difficulties of the 
drop-outs at home. The usefulness of 
prolonged counseling is illustrated, and 
there are 10 case histories that seek to 
identify links between emotional and 
familial problems at home, under- 
achievement and behavorial problems at 
school, and dropping out of school. 

Treatment of youngsters and parents 
is discussed and some techniques that 
were helpful in aiding distressed young- 
sters are described. 

From this concentrated effort at treat- 
ment of 105 adolescents, intellectually 
capable but failing, in Chicago's public 
schools, the authors have prepared a 
brief, 12-point teacher's guide. The 
points made in the guide should be val- 


uable to all adults with an interest in 
our schools, 
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Suffer, Little Children. Max Raffer- 
ty. New York: The Devin-Adair 
Company, 1962. Pp. 166. $3.00. 


With a subtitle of “Some Reflections 
on American Education,” this book is a 
blunt and wide-ranging criticism of edu- 
cational theories and practice affecting 
the students in our schools today. 

In a brisk, dramatic writing style, 
laced with sarcasm and humor, the au- 
thor criticizes textbooks, teachers and 
teacher training, curriculums, and many 
other items and issues while leveling 
charges that our educational program is 
bogging down in conformity and medi- 
ocrity, 

The question is asked, “How are we 
fixed for survival?” No one is spared as 
the author, a district superintendent of 
schools at La Canada, Calif., attempts to 
sound an alarm by dealing roughly with 
theories and Practices of past and pres- 
ent, 

New departures and techniques are 
Proposed, including leadership schools 
for the gifted child and exclusion from 
the everyday classroom of “slobs who 
have passed the Point of no return” and 
are socially uneducable, 
Individualizing Instruction and Edu- 

cation for the Professions. Chi- 

cago: The National Society for 

the Study of Education, 1962, 

Pp. xiii + 337 and xi + 312 

+ cvii. $4.50 each, 


The two volumes comprise the 61st 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, 

Individualizing Instruction (Part I) 
was prepared by a committee composed 
of Fred T. Tyler, chairman, Walter wW. 
Cook, John I, Goodlad, and Herbert wW. 
Schooling. 

The book is organized into four sec- 
tions, Section I contains chapters on bio- 
logical, social, and educational forces re- 
lated to the origin and development of 
variation. Section II is concerned with 
the presentation of selected evidence 
about human variability. Section IIT (the 
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major section) presents desc npuons and 
discussions of various practices intended 
to provide for individual differences, In 
Section IV, writers discuss the implica- 
tions of attempts to provide for vari- 
ability for teacher education and for the 
community. 

The 17 associated contributors include 
professors and deans from schools of 
education, spokesmen from research in 
the ficlds of Psychology and biological 
science, and persons working with cur- 
riculum in the Public sch 

Education for the Profecsions 
Il) was Prepared by committee 
bers John S, Brubacher, R, 
Butts, T. R. McConnell, George E. 
Miller, B. Richard Tearc, Jr. and their 
chairman, G. Lester Anderson, 

The content 


ools 

(Part 
mem- 
Freeman 


is concerned with exam- 
ining past and Present educational prac- 
tices of preparation for 
work, The definitions that have been 
set forth attempting to establish agree: 
ment on what a profession is 
amined and discussed 
volume is devoted to a 
and a discussion on, education in the 
fields of law, medicine, e gineering, the 
military, etc., including examination of 
the structure and organization of 
fessional schools. 

The content of this book is also or- 
ganized into four sections. The first sec- 
tion discusses the background and current 
status, followed by a section devoted to 
an examination of case studies in pro- 
essional education. Section 111, “The 
Moulding Forces,” is concerned with 
the student and the forces influencing 
him and his education for his chosen 
Profession. The final section is a discus- 
sion on the elements of, and a presenta- 


tion of proposals for, the ideal education 
for a professional, 


professional 


are ex- 
Primarily, the 
description of, 


pro- 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 
3R Approach to Phonetics. Joseph N. 
Heath. Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1962. Pp. vii + 56. $1.00, A pho- 


netic reader for kindergarten and first 
grade. 
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Science Is Experimenting. Wilbur L. 
Beauchamp and Glenn O. Blough. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1962. Pp. 240. $3.00. Fourth-grade text 
in the new Basic Science Series. Teach- 
er's Edition also available. 

So These Are Fractions. Anita P., Riess 
and Grace A. Packer. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1962. Pp. 124. 
$1.76. A workbook designed to be used 
as a supplement to any arithmetic series. 
Teacher's Edition available. 

Rearing Insects in Schools. R. E. Siver- 
ly. Dubuque, la.: Wm. C. Brown Com- 


Guido. Robert W. Wirtz and Morton 
Botel. Wilmette, UL: Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc, 1962. Pp. vit aid 
56. Describes the new teaching program 
for clementary-school mathematics. 

Learning to Read; A Report of a Con- 
ference of Reading Experts. Foreword 
by James B. Conant. Princeton, N.J.: 
Educational Testing Service, 1962. Pp. 
iii + 31, $.25, 
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A Land Full of Freedom. Sunny Eskie. 
New York: Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, 1962. Pp. 27. 


SECONDARY 

Mathematics: Advanced Course. W. 
W. Elliott, Edward R. C. Miles, and 
Thomas D. Reynolds. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962. Pp. 434. 
$4.96. A new senior-level text for high 
schools, 

Teaching Secondary School Social 
Studies. James High. New Yo John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1962. Pp, xii + 481. 


z” n Publishers, 1962. Pp. viii + 113. $6.95. 
pn EVAn E High School Social Studies Perspec- 
r : Math Workshop for Children; General tives. Erling M. Hunt, Meyer F. Mim- 


koff, ef al. Boston: Houghton Mifin 
Company, 1962. Pp. ix + 344. $3.75. 

Home Economics in the Public Second- 
ary Schools. Beulah I. Coon. U.S. Office 
of Education Circular No. 661 (OE- 
$3010), 1962. Pp. xiv + 156, Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $1.25. 

Designs for Small High Schools. Glen- 
don P. Nimnight and Arthur R. Par- 
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For'record reviewing, and for any research or study involving 
the use of phonograph records, the Newcomb Model AVS-1 
Headphone Phonograph is an ideal piece of equipment. Lis- 
tening is comfortable and the sound, generally, more de- 
tailed and distinct than can be achieved with loudspeakers. 
The AVS-1 plays any speed, any size record up to 12”, has a 
2-channel amplifier; turnover-type, dual-needle, plug-in, 
fully compatible ceramic cartridge; blend, tone, and 
volume controls. One set of the finest quality 
crystal, high fidelity headphones is supplied; 
tL jacks for 4 sets provided. The AVS-1 is easily 
carried, weighs but 12 pounds; is easily stored, 
Measures just 6%” x 9%” x 14%”, Ask your 
Audio-Visual dealer for details, or write for your 

free copy of Bulletin AV-15, 
NEWCOMB: AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. R-9, 6824 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood 38, California 
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i SE ional Plan- 
tridge. Greeley, Colo.: Educationa 
nig Service, Colorado State College, 
1962. Pp. 84. Case studies of 37 small 
high schools across the nation. 
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! The Academic Community: An Essay 
on Organization. John D. Millett. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1962. Pp. xi + 265. $5.95. 

Questions Freshmen Ask; A Guide for 
College Girls. Ellen Willis. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1962. Pp. xi 
+ 178. $3.50. 

Administrators in Higher Education: 
Their Functions and Coordination. Edit- 
ed by Gerald P, Burns, New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1962. Pp. xii + 236. 
$4.00. 
` Undergraduate Education in 
Affairs. Percy W, Bidwell. 
King's Crown Press, 
215. $5.00. 


Foreign 
New York: 
1962. Pp. viii + 


PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION 


, An Introduction to Programed Instruc- 


tion. William A, Deterline. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962. 
Pp. x + 131. $3.00, 

The Learning Process and Programmed 
Instruction, Edward J. Green, New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1962, 
Pp. xi + 228. $4.00. 

Programs, '62; A Guide to Programed 
Instructional 
cators by Se 
for Programed Instruction, 
Office 
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Modern Philosophies 
‘(Third Edition.) John 
New York: McGraw-Hi z 

pany, Inc., 1962. Pp. ix + 373. $6.75. 
The Psychology of 
thy Rogers. New Y 
tury-Crofts, 1962, Pp, 
Current American 
Margaret M. Biyant. 
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& Wagnalls Company, Inc., 1962. Pp. 
xxiv + 290. $5.00. A survey of “how 
Americans say it and write it.” 

The Preparation of Teachers; An Un- 
studied Problem in Education. Seymour 
B. Sarason, Kenneth S. Davidson, and 
Burton Blatt. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1962, Pp. xv + 124. 
$1.95, Paper; $3.95, cloth. 

A History of American Education. 
(Second Edition.) Harry G. Good. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1962. 
Pp. 610, 

Matthew Arnold; Democratic Educa- 
tion. Edited by H, H, Super. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: The University of Michigan Press, 
1962. Pp. viii +- 422. $8.50. 

Design for a Study of Amorican 
Youth. John C, Flanagan, es al. Boston: 
Houghton Mifin Company, 1962. Pp. 
240. $1.95, Paper; $4.00, cloth. The 
first of a series of reports by the staff of 
Project Talent. 

A Practical Guide to Bettor Concen- 
tration. Robert S, Starrett and Melvin 
Powers. Hollywood, Calif,: Wilshire 
Book Company, 1962. Pp. 130. $2.00, 

The Discovery of Teaching. Cole S. 
Brembeck. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1962. Pp. xii +333. 
$3.95. 

Economic Status of Teachers in 1961- 
62; Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Public Schools, 1962; and Salary Sched- 
ule Maximum for School Administrators, 
1961-62, Urban Districts 30,000 to 
99,999 in Population. Three research re- 
ports from the Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
$.75, $1.00, and $.75, respectively, Dis- 
counts in quantity, 

New Horizons: The Becoming Journey. 
Washington, D.C.: National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, NEA, 1962. Pp. vii + 
167. $2.00, paper; $3.00, cloth. Report 
of the 1961 national TEPS conference 
(The Pennsylvania Conference). 

Education in Social and Cultural Per- 
Spectives. Harold L, Hodgkinson. Engle- 


s, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
1962. Pp. ix + 242 $395. 
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Everyone’s for Education, But — 


FRED M. HECHINGER 


In The New York Times Magazine 


J ovay, more than in previous 
years, federal aid to education is 
winding up as the forgotten, or at 
least the politically sidetracked, 
Issue, 

President Kennedy has empha- 
sized that the issue has been dis- 
cussed, without effect, for 40 years. 
Among the early supporters of 
federal aid was the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft, a symbol of con- 
servatism, who commented that, 
“The youth of our country are not 
Only citizens of the states in which 
they reside but also citizens of the 
entire nation.” The White House 
Conference on Education, under 
Eisenhower, voted better than two 
to one in favor of federal aid. The 

EA, in recent years, has been 
One of the biggest lobbies in Wash- 
ington, Organized labor also has 
Strongly supported aid to the 
Schools. 

With such support, why is 
Pressure from the voters apparently 
T slight to persuade the House of 

€Presentatives to act? f 
Last October, Abraham A. Ribi- 
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62-63. 


coff, then Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, read the 
riot act to the assembled leaders of 
American colleges and universities. 
Instead of grass-roots support, he 
said, there is “a great void.” He 
added that, while all parents want 
the best education for their chil- 
dren, the American people lacked 
“commitment” to education. 

How just is this charge? 

On the surface, everybody wants 
“an education.” More than one- 
fourth of the nation is now en- 
rolled in school, college, or uni- 
versity. Nearly four million students 
crowd the higher-education cam- 
puses. Except for unskilled labor, a 
high-school diploma is almost as 
essential as working papers used 
to be. A college degree is more 
common here than a high-school 
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certificate in many other countries. 

The frenzy with which parents 
press for their offspring’s admis- 
sion to college speaks for itself. 
Something about education must 
be compelling if parents subject 
four-year-old infants to intelligence 
tests for nursery-school admission. 


WHY NO SUPPORT? 

Where then is the lack of 
“commitment”? Why the reluc- 
tance to offer taxpayers’ support? 

Among the many reasons is that 
underneath the talk about college, 
there remains a hankering for the 
days of the selfmade man. The 
pioneers who made the country 
great—were they “bookish”? There 
remains, especially among the old- 
er generation—which due to seni- 
ority rule is strong in Congress— 
a suspicion of the newfangled big- 
education business. 

Related closely is the division 
between vocational training and, 
from the he-man point of view, 
the slightly effete idea of general 
education. Vocational education has 
long been getting federal subsidies, 
without much opposition, 

There is also a widespread dis- 
like of frills, with everybody con- 
sidering the things about education 
he rates least important as 
unnecessary waste of money. 

The result of all this is fragmen- 
tation of aims, interests, and sup- 
port. And the effect is heightened 
by institutional fragmentation, 
Teachers organizations, for ex- 
ample, lost considerable interest in 
federal-aid proposals the moment 
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aid for teachers’ salaries slipped 
from the bill. And this year, after 
the Ribicoff lecture had been dis- 
cussed and its pertinence acknowl- 
edged gencrally, higher-education 
associations banded together only 
for the support of higher education. 

Passing the academic buck, with 
colleges blaming schools for low 
standards and schools complaining 
that graduate schools turn out in- 
competent teachers, is an old 
Amcrican game, But it docs little 
to further the impression that edu- 
cation as a whole requires and 
deserves support. 

In some big cities, teachers are 
organized in dozens of splinter 
organizations, often fighting cach 
other with greater energy than 
they expend consolidating the inter- 
ests of education. In contrast to 
the professional unity of other 
groups, such as the American Med- 
ical Association, cducators find it 
difficult to make common cause. 

The Chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labot, 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., theo- 
retically charged with passage of 
President Kennedy's program, has 
again hinted of a revival of the 
Powell Amendment to prohibit aid 
to segregated schools. Integratio® 
a vitally important issue, thus frag 
ments the cause even further. 


RELIGIOUS DIVISION 


The classic example of divisio™, 
of course, is the religious issue. Th 
issue involves the question °? 
whether federal money should ?” 
used to invite even greater frag 
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el 


EVERYONE’S 


mentation of interests and institu- 
tions. Supporters of aid to parochial 
schools admittedly want a place 
in such schools for every Catholic 
child, They argue that the cost to 
Support a vast separate system is 
already high and that higher sal- 
aries for public-school 
would drive up the competitive 
price for lay teachers, who now con- 
stitute the majority in many par- 
ochial schools. 

Those arguing the other side 
warn that, if federal funds go to 
Roman Catholic schools, other 
churches will feel driven to greater 
stress on parochial schools of their 
own, widening the national divi- 
Sion. At any rate, Mr. Ribicoff re- 
Ported that his mail advocated: “Do 
something for parochial schools,” 
or “Don’t do anything for parochial 
schools,” but that nobody was writ- 
ing: "Do something for education.” 

The lingering issue of “federal 
Control” is troublesome, also. Local 
and state control of education is 
Considered by extremists a mandate 
tor complete provincial isolation- 
sm. Less extreme opposition is 
ased on traditional suspicion of 
'§ government, a healthy fear of 
"reaucracy, and a peculiar myth 
At state government and local 
choo] authorities are somehow less 
maciuctatic, less political, and are 

re honest and frugal. 
nae Le is a eo Sa 
of “the : more basic than any 
sidere others: Education is con- 
en S eely as a means to an 

ally linked to economic or 
advancement. This means that 
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the public supports the right to a 
certificate rather than the process 
of learning. 

This is why Congress appears 
willing to act in support of higher 
education but hesitant about aiding 
clementary and secondary schools. 

The apparent theory is that the 
public schools—no matter how in- 
adequate they may be—are there, 
and everybody, therefore, is assured 
of a diploma if he so desires. But 
across the country constituents are 
up in arms because there may not 
be a place in college for their 
children. 


PIECEMEAL HELP 

The danger of this lack of public 
concern for education as a whole is 
that aid comes, at best, in piecemeal 
fashion, without a cohesive plan. 
It goes to those aspects of educa- 
tion, which, for the moment, have 
the loudest voice through the most 
effective lobby. 

Even the highly successful Na- 
tional Defense Education Act has 
suffered by being able to gain sup- 
port only for the “crisis” subjects 
of the moment—science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages— 
instead of building up strength 
throughout the long-neglected cur- 
riculum. In fact, the schools which 
needed help most could not really 
make effective use of NDEA aid. 
A truly poor and neglected school, 
without a science or foreign- 
language teacher, has little to gain 
from new science equipment or an 
clectronic language laboratory. 

It is no secret that, in spite of 
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the original good purpose, aid to 
“federally-impacted” areas has in 
places become no more than pork- 
barrel expenditure. While boom 
towns get aid, the truly distressed 
regions, both in rural sections and 
in city slums, go without support. 
Aid to the schools, in an answer 
to Russia's sputniks, has actually 
been dramatically successful in the 
past four years. But it is already 
evident that the panic infusion of 
federal dollars has revived the 
high schools without having simi- 
lar influence on the rest of the 
system. The elementary schools are 
still lagging and the colleges find 
it increasingly difficult to keep up. 


THE ANSWERS 


What, then, are the answers? 

President Kennedy has urged 
Congress to take a look at the 
entire panorama of education: basic 
support for the elementary and high 
schools, special aid for the support 
of quality instruction, readying the 
colleges and universities for in- 
creased enrolment, and wiping out 
pockets of complete lack of educa- 
tion and remnants of adult illiteracy. 

If these various tasks are to be 
achieved piecemeal, at the mercy of 
shifting pressures and fluctuating 
public support, the result will be 
not only less effective but vastly 
more expensive. Emergency crash 
programs always cost more, Next 
year’s inflation will eat up more of 
the school funds. Yet there is little 
hope for any cohesive action unless 
the public can be made conscious of, 
and interested in, the essence of 
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education rather than the trappings. 

Teachers, college presidents, and 
school-board members ought to 
realize that they must steer the same 
boat together instead of rushing for 
separate life preservers. Congress 
will not listen to occasional academ- 
ic voices, no matter how distin- 
guished. But if, for example, the 
majority of the nation's school- 
board members were to support aid 
to cducation, the effect might be 
quite different. Yet, at this year's 
national convention of board mem- 
bers, a pool of the membership 
showed the majority still opposed 
to federal aid. The well-to-do dis- 


tricts are outvoting the needy in 
such polls. 
There are more than 150,000 
such board members, most of them 
highly influential and predomi- 
nantly conservative members of the 
community. To legislators, they are 
truly representative of the grass 
roots. They, together with par- 
ents groups, teachers organizations, 
university spokesmen, and civic 
groups, would carry considerable 
weight. At present there are only 
ineffective splinter groups, while 
the opposition is solidly organized: 
In the final analysis, the proble™ 
is to make the pieces of the jigs” 
puzzle fall into a meaningful pi“ 
ture. The essential element is the 
people’s ability to sce the entis® 
picture, judge the nation’s needs 
and come to grips with their gin 
and their children’s future. Only ! 
that exists will the forces of th® 
grass roots coalesce to fill th? 
“great void.” ý 
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How to Cope 


with Attacks from 


The Fanatic Fringe 


In School Management 


= N almost every school district, 
there is a small, loud group of per- 
Sons more interested in attacking 
the schools than helping them. 
They make up the “fanatic fringe,” 
an element not easily defined but 
One that can be easily identified. 

Tt may take the form of a re- 
ligious sect, a semimilitary organi- 
zation, a “moral crusade,” a 
low-tax element, or a back-to-basic- 
education wave. It may be local in 
Origin or part of a national organi- 
zation, 

Whatever the form, fanatic fringe 
8toups can be recognized by an 
Unswerving devotion to a single 
Narrow goal, little regard for facts, 
and a lack of concern over all “ex- 
traneous” matters. Some, for ex- 
ample, will find communism an 
‘sue in any discussion, whether 
it's federal aid, school books, teach- 
oe methods, or the changeability 

the weather, 
om most publicized attacks on 

S recently have come from a 
1965 


small group of organizations repre- 
senting the extreme right wing of 
our nation’s political spectrum. One, 
the John Birch Society, openly 
proclaims its plan to infiltrate the 
public schools by capturing local 
PTA's and school boards. Another, 
Harding College in Searcy, Ark., 
has stated its intention to put its 
material into every public school. 

Attorney General Stanley Mosk 
of California proposes several ways 
to test whether a group is extremist 
in the sense of being damaging to 
American attitudes and practices: 

Does the organization attack 
schools and churches with blanket 
charges? Does it attack other tradi- 
tional American institutions with 
wild and unsupported charges? 
Does it label everyone with whom 
it disagrees politically as un- 
American or subversive? Does it 
try to rewrite modern history by 
blaming American statesmen for 
wars, communism, depressions, 
etc. Does it resort to crude pressure 
tactics such as anonymous telephone 
calls and letter campaigns? 

The use of these gages will help 
to identify groups on the “fanatic 
fringe.” But identifying the groups 
and withstanding their attacks are 
two different matters. 

School Management editors re- 
cently interviewed several school- 
men experienced in dealing with 
such attacks. They were Norman 
Scharer, superintendent in Santa 
Barbara, California, and an early 
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Reported from School Management, 
VI (May 1962), 72-76, 140-49, 
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target of the John Birch Society ; 
Kenneth Peters, superintendent in 
Beverly Hills, who served on a 
county-wide committee to study 
such attacks; and Richard B. Ken- 
nan, executive secretary of the 
NEA’s Commission on Professional 
Rights and Responsibilities, who 
is often called on to aid the districts 
undergoing attack. The following 
are some of the questions asked 
and some of the responses: 


SIGNS OF ATTACK 


QUESTION: How can a district 
anticipate an attack? Are there signs, 
in advance, o f an impendin g attack? 

Peters: Yes. The temperature in 
other communities js One thing to 
watch. If there is an attack on 
schools in Oklahoma City or San 
Diego, we expect it to reach Beverly 
Hills in a week, two weeks, perhaps 
a month. There are signs within 
your own district, People you've 
never scen before will start attend- 
ing board meetings. Principals will 
get an unusual number of phone 
calls asking about books or teach- 
ers. Citizens will come to the 
schools and spend hours looking 
Over curriculum materials. These 
are things we encourage, But when 
there is a sudden upsurge of this 
activity, you can be pretty sure 
something is up, 

Scharer: Letters to the editor of 
the local Paper are a good indicator, 
as are speakers who are brought 
into the community. Sometimes 
literature will be Circulated in ad- 

vance. As Superintendents, we need 
© keep our hands always on the 
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pulse of the community. Some of 
us forget this if we are not secking 
to pass a bond issue, teachers’ pay 
raise, or to build a swimming pool. 
An attack on the schools should 
never come as a surprise, 

QUESTION: Let's assume that a 
superintendent does detect these 
signs of impending athack, Is that 
the time to brief your staff on dis- 
trict policy? 

Scharer: When anything out of 
the ordinary comes up, a superin- 
tendent should call his people to- 
gether to discuss it, Now, when 
something like an unrcasoned attack 
is in the wind, it's the obligation 
of the superintendent to take the 
lead. He must be solid in his own 
thinking and his reactions, He must 
make direct sugges 
mendations to th 
must keep the 


tions and recom- 
e board and he 
board and his staff 
fully informed on developments. 
If the Superintendent doesn't prove 
at this time that he's a leader, he 
might as wel| quit. 

Peters: It's never too 


late to 
talk to your staff, 


to mend your 
er if you have 
am that allows 
Our staff and to 
allows you to find 
out what they’re thinking and what 
their problems are. For example, 
every month I meet informally with 
leaders of our PTA's. We just 
sit around and talk about what is 
on their minds, I learn about things 
that are happening in the com- 
munity—about &toups of parents 
Planning to take one step or an- 
other. As a result, I am prepared, 
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and the district doesn't get caught 
off guard. 

Question: Suppose 
Made through fone ‘chool. 
ed agency, such as the PT 

Peters: If your lines of com- 
munication are open, if you have 
a good relationship with parents in 
gencral, and if your program is 
worth defending, this will guar- 
antee that inroads aren't going to 
be made by extreme groups. Some- 
body is not going to be able to come 
in and take over, 

Kennan: It's most important that 
your PTA's be convinced that you 
have a good program. If you must 
suddenly claim that you do a good 
job of teaching American History 
because somebody's attacking you, 
you're in trouble. Your citizens 
should have known that before the 
attack was ever launched. 

QUESTION: What happens when 
Someone comes to a PTA meeting, 
says, “I think we should stop teach- 
ing abont Unesco in the schools.” 
and introduces a resolution to this 
effect? 

Scharer: This is a difficult prob- 
lem, but it can be handled. In some 
cases, the PTA leader will properly 
Suggest that a group be formed to 
Study the problem. In other cases, 
he Principal or other representative 
Of the administration attending the 
Meeting should get up and explain 


connect- 
2 


the district policy on adoption of 
Materials, ‘There are procedures 


aia, handling this type of request. 
st ck to procedures and there 
uld be no problem. 

UESTION: What can a district 
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do when a group demands that its 
literature be put in the schools? 
t 
Scharer: 


I sce no reason why we 
shouldn't cooperate with the Ameri- 
can Legion or the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars when they want to 
give us a pamphlet on flag cti- 
quette. I see no reason why 
we shouldn't cooperate with the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion when they want to give us 
facsimiles of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Kennan: This is all right, but 
what do you do when an organi- 
zation gives you a list of books 
without any indication of what's 
wrong with them and says, "These 
are un-American. You've got to 
get them out of the schools”? 

Peters: Again, you must go back 
to using procedures. We have a 
committee that takes all the material 
submitted and evaluates it. Subject 
specialists, administration person- 
nel, and general curriculum people 
serve on the committee. The com- 
mittee makes a recommendation to 
the superintendent, who reviews it 
and takes it to the board. Normally, 
the board is notified of the com- 
mittee’s recommendation at one 
meeting but does not adopt the ma- 
terial until the next mecting, per- 
mitting time and Opportunity for 
anyone to submit an objection. 

If an objection is made, again 
there is a procedure. The objection 
must be in writing from a citizen 
in the community stating specific- 
ally what the objection is, A com- 
mittee of lay and professional 
people reviews the objection and 
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submits a report to the board. The 
board has the final legal responsi- 
bility to adopt or not to adopt. 

QUESTION: What is the obliga- 
tion of the superintendent and the 
schoolboard to protect the teacher 
in a case where he is directly at- 
tacked? 

Scharer: I don't think the super- 
intendent has any choice. If you're 
sure of the integrity, the caliber, 
the background of the teacher, 
you've got to defend him. The 
superintendent and the board have 
an obligation to do so. 

Peters: I think the superintendent 
has to carry the ball and pray that 
he has a strong and intelligent 
board of education to back him up. 
I don't think any superintendent 
can ever allow a situation where a 
teacher is made a Scapegoat in a 
situation such as this. 

QUESTION: Jy one recent school- 
board election, one candidate, a 
member of an extremist &roup, based 
his whole campaign around an at- 
tack on one teacher. What does a 


Superintendent do in 4 situation like 
that? 


ciations, both local and statewide, 
have an obligation to protect their 


houlder some 
of the responsibility along with the 


The superintendent cer- 
tainly has to refute unjust charges 
against personnel whether a cam- 
paign is underway or not, 

Scharer: I don't think you can 
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enter campaigns, but I think you 
can contribute facts about your 
program and personnel, Joe Doakes 
may be going off on a tangent about 
finance of the district's schools, but 
if all the other candidates have the 
facts in hand, he's going to have 
a difficult time getting his point 
across. 

Kennan: I don't agree completely. 
If the situation is serious enough 
so that election of an extremist to 
the board of education will be 
damaging to the school system, I 
think that either the administrator 
or the local teacher association does 
have a responsibility to point out 
the facts. I believe there are times 
when they are going to have to take 
a position in an election. 

QUESTION: What should a good 
School board do when it finds it- 
Self, its Schools, ov its Superinten- 
dent under attack? What should 
individual members do? 


Scharer: I think that the key ele- 
ments in 


from the attack: 


up its adminis- 
tration and teachers jn time of 
attack, and knowledge of the tactics 
and objectives of these groups. It 
always helps if, as in Santa Barbara, 
you have news media that are con- 


cerned with American ideals and 
education, 


Kennan; 
tendent—a 
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Research of the Last Three Years 


Developm ent and Application of Tests 
of General Mental Ability 


NorMan E. WALLEN 


In Review of Educational Research 


E AEN tests which pur- 
Port to provide an over-all index 
of intellectual skills appear to be 
ccoming more objectionable to 
Many researchers, on the grounds 
that they lack threoretical bases or 
that they fail to do justice to all 
aspects of human intellect, they 
continue to demonstrate great use- 
ulness in many applied and re- 
Search activities. 

During the last three years, the 
largest number of studies per- 
tained to predictive validity and 
analysis of test intercorrelations. 
There appeared to be an increase 
in studies contributing to knowl- 
edge of construct validity through 
the study of predicted relationships 
to such variables as ease of learning 
and cultural characteristics; this 
trend is encouraging. 


THE STABILITY PROBLEM 
Reliability —When reliability is 
ined as the attenuation of meas- 
urement by short-term fluctuation 
a individual characteristics, the 
ests discussed here have, over the 
gears, demonstrated high reliability. 
term assessing the effect of long- 
stabil; 2286s in individuals—the 
com il problem—have been less 
On, however. 
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Norman E. Wallen is Associate 
professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Reported from Review of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXI (February 
1962), 15-22, 
ed 

One team reported on the follow- 
up of about 100 subjects from the 
1937 Stanford-Binet standardiza- 
tion sample. At initial testing, the 
subjects ranged from two to five- 
and-a-half years of age. Correlation 
with scores obtained 10 years later 
was .65; 25 years later, .59. Corre- 
lation between scores in adolescence 
and 15 years later was .85. Con- 
sidering the low-predictive value of 
tests given subjects below age five, 
these data are impressive. They are 
consistent with previous studies and 
demonstrate that a preschool Binet 
IQ does predict subsequent intel- 
lectual functioning as measured by 
the same test. 

At the same time, the correla- 
tions demonstrated that IQ is not 
absolutely constant. Findings in 
these studies also added to the 
accumulating evidence that intel- 
lectual improvement continues into 
adulthood. . 

Predictive Validity—A substan- 
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tial number of studies reported 
relationships between academic per- 
formance in a variety of content 
areas and group tests, which usually 
had substantial “educational load- 
ing.” In general, the correlations 
reported are consistent with pre- 
vious studies, the range being ap- 
proximately .30 to .60, with pre- 
diction best in the more academic 
studies. Although of considerable 
value to persons concerned with 
prediction in these arcas, these 
studics, in the reviewer's opinion, 
contributed little to gencral knowl- 
edge. An exception is a study by 
Holland (1959), which found, 
with a sample of select National 
Merit Scholarship winners, that the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test 
verbal and mathematical, had gen- 
erally low (1.7 or below) predic- 
tive ability for college grades, 
Ability to Learn.—Despite the 
common statement that intelligence 
tests do not predict ability to learn, 
the evidence that they do continues 
to accumulate—though not without 
exception. The frequent reference 
to apparently negative results of 
early studies illustrates difficulties 
that arise from lack of research 
sophistication; these studies abound 
in unreliable measures, 


scores, 


regression 
effects attributable to errors of 
measurement, lack of variability, 


and lack of specificity of the learn- 
ing task. 
MENTAL AGE OR IQ 


Whether prediction is better 
based on mental age or IQ remains 
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to be seen. Most studies have not 
systematically varied all three rela- 
vant variables (chronological age, 
mental age, and IQ). Relationships 
tend to be found with whichever 
two are permitted to vary. 

A particularly interesting study 
was that of Berkson and Cantor 
(1960), which employed a sophis- 
ticated design to test the extent of 
symbolic mediation. Each child 
learned associations between num- 
bers and pictures and then between 
the same pictures and colors. The 
mediation effect was measured by a 
test of number-to-color association. 
The higher-IQ children (as deter- 
mined by the Kublman-Finch Tests) 
learned the lists significantly faster, 
but did not show the greater media- 
tion effect that was expected. 

This finding is difficult to recon- 
cile with that of O'Connor and 
Hermelin (1959), who found both 
faster learning and greater trans- 
fer in normal children than in re- 
tarded children. An interesting 
point in this study is that, since the 
transfer was Negative (ie, it 
interfered with learning), the re- 
tarded performed better on this 
aspect of the test because they did 
not transfer. Further, it was demon- 
strated that the poorer performance 
of the normals resulted from theif 
verbalizing the rule: the retarded 
showed as much negative transfer 


fa) 
after they also were finally able to 


verbalize the rule. 

Studies relating test performance 
to various aspects of learning coo" 
tinued to be plagued with the prob- 
lem of adequate measures of learn 
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ing. This research arca deserves the 
increasing attention it has been 
getting. 

Ability and Capacity——An issue 
of great importance is the distinc- 
tion between present ability and 
capacity. The use of an intelligence 
test score to indicate an individual's 
over-all functioning on a variety of 
intellectual tasks appears justified, 
although, even here, the differences 
among tests on such dimensions as 
“educational loading” must be kept 
in mind. Further, such scores may 
be legitimately used to predict 
future performance in a variety of 
Situations, 

When the question of intellectual 
Capacity is raised, however, what 
is asked for is an estimate of the 
individual's intellectual functioning 
in the future under optimal condi- 
tions, which are usually undefined. 
Although answers to such questions 
must be given often in practical 
Situations, it is widely recognized 
that they rest on little scientific 
Support. 

The most common approach to 
the problems of better assessments 
of Capacity than the usual verbal- 
‘ype test has been through use of 
Performance tasks, as exemplified 
Y the WAIS performance tests and 
the Leiter International Perform- 
“ce Scale, or nonverbal tasks, as 
SXemplified by the nonverbal forms 
of the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence 
ue and Raven's Progressive 
ress Such tests are intended to 

as little dependent as possible 

Specific experiences, particularly 


a schoolin nature. But the type 
£ yp 
l9o6> 
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of research needed has not been 
done. It is not known whether chil- 
dren whose performance scores are 
considerably higher than their 
verbal profit’ more from 
remedial or therapeutic experience 
than children with comparable 
verbal scores whose performance 
scores are not deviant. It is known 
that in the absence of special treat- 
ment, verbal scores predict better; 
but this is a different question. 

In the absence of direct evidence, 
present related evidence is contra- 
dictory. Studies of other cultures 
consistently showed either no differ- 
ence or a poorer performance by 
“culturally deprived" subjects than 
by control subjects on the non- 
verbal, as compared with the verbal, 
tests. On the other hand, a series 
of studies by Levinson (1960) sup- 
ported his position that a particu- 
larly stimulating verbal environ- 
ment has a cumulative effect of 
raising verbal skills above perform- 
ance skills. 


scores 


ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 


Environmental Variables A ffecting 
Intelligence—Continued study of 
the influence of environmental 
variables on test performance is 
closely related to the stability of 
score and the search for measures 
of capacity. Burt (1961) continued 
to defend his position that environ- 
mental factors contribute relatively 
little; Anastasi (1958) argued for 
their importance. The issue is not 
yet settled and continues despite 
repeated efforts to brand it a 
pseudoproblem or an irrelevancy. A 
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number of recent studies dealt with 
variables which seemed to make 


some difference, althou gh it 
was not clear how much. Hurley 
(1959) cited two studies that 


found that children of domineering 
parents are likely to have lowered 
performance on intelligence tests, 
although one of the studies found 
that such home influence was benc- 
ficial to achievement performance. 


TEST VARIABLES 

Variables affecting test perform- 
ance—A number of variables 
affecting test performance were 
investigated, including: subject co- 
Operativeness, knowledge of results, 
€go-involving instructions, success, 
effect of examiners, test anxicty, 
Previous experience, 


Masling (1959) found signifi- 
cantly higher scores on three WAIS 


differences, however, appeared 
slight in view of the extreme roles 
played. Nichols (1959) found that 
immediate knowledge of results 
given to college students had no 
effect on subsequent WAIS scores, 
nor did €go-involving instructions. 
He also found no significant differ- 


rter 
time limits lowered Performance of 


both native U.S. and Mexican sub- 
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jects, having a greater effect on 
the latter, 

New and revised tests. -From a 
practical point, the most important 
occurrence during the review period 
was probably the revision of the 
Stanford-Binet Scale, described by 
Terman and Merrill (1960). Prin- 
cipal changes were: incorporating 
into one form the most valid items 
(based on total score correlation) 
from the Previous Form L and 
Form M; adjusting the placement 
and scoring of items for changes 
in difficulty since 1937; increasing 
the extent of behavior sampled 
within many items; and changing 
to the deviation IQ. The manual is 
somewhat lacking in clarity. 

Two short tests of verbal ability 
Were reported by Francesco (1960) 
and Borgatta and Corsini (1960), 
and a new performance test was 
reported by Kahn (1960). There 
were other new tests which had par- 
ticular application to disabled chil- 
dren. 

Recommendations. —The review- 
er would like to see the balance of 
research shift from interest corre- 
lation and simple predictive validity 
to refinement of tests based on corre- 
lations with more useful outside 
criterions. 

For example, one would like t° 
know which of the competing 
factor analyses of the Weschler 
tests provides factor scores that 
will best predict such criterions 2 
problems solving in the classroo™ 
and improvement with tutoring, 
other criterions of theoretical 9 
Practical importance, 
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Why Are Test Results 


Not Use AL? 


After Testing, What? 


HELEN M. ROBINSON 


In The Elementary School Journal 


Sipan tests are used 
widely in schools today, and a 
Pertinent question may be raised 
about the use of the results. Too 
frequently, tests are given, scored, 
and filed, 

In Some schools, the tests are 
8lven by test directors, and no re- 
Ports of the results are made to 
Classroom teachers. Theoretically, 
the test files may be available but 
very often they are relatively in- 
Accessible, Only a teacher or coun- 
Sclor confronted with a serious 
Problem with a pupil may refer 

€ test scores. In such schools, 
© Cost of the tests and the time 
Students and teachers are wasted. 
h Would be more economical to test 
Suge Ew students whose problems 
Sest the need for tests. 
and. Other schools, tests are given 
Tesy Scored by teachers and the 
fol S Are recorded in a cumulative 
in the classroom. The results 
logs 


D 


are accessible but, in many schools, 
seldom used. 

In still other schools the total 
scores of standardized reading tests 
are used to determine promotion, 
to select the appropriate level of a 
basal reader, and to determine the 
final mark on a report card. 

Standardized tests are used most 
appropriately when they are under- 
stood and seen as part of the 
instructional program. The sub- 
scores of individuals are examined 
with care and often with the recog- 
nition that they may not be so 
dependable as the total score. 

An astute teacher carefully ex- 
amines the performance of pupils 
on different items of the test. Recog- 
nizing fully that the items are only 
samples, he obtains clues to guide 
him in exploring with a view to 
correcting particular weaknesses 
exhibited. 


RESULTS NOT USED 


Why are test results not used? 
A major reason is that many teach- 
ers have little understanding of 
standardized tests. Teachers without 
adequate preparation in testing may 
see the tests as an administrative 
imposition. They may view the 
grade or percentile total scores with 
alarm if their pupils’ scores are 
lower than average, or with pleas- 
ure and/or complacency if above 


————EEEe_ 
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average. Subtest scores are seldom 
related to needs of the class or to 
individuals. Item analysis to dis- 
cover types of strengths and weak- 
nesses arc rarcly made. 

A second reason why standard- 
ized-test results are not used is 
inherent in the test-selection meth- 
od. For example, one school used 
tests recommended by adjacent 
schools. Another chose tests because 
scoring service came with the pack- 
age. One school procured tests 
because the personnel liked the 
salesman. 

Third, tests may be chosen be- 
cause they are easy to administer 
and score, rather than because they 
are closely related to the curriculum 
of a given school. 

The implications are clear. If 
teachers are to use the results of 
tests, a systematic selection plan 
should be adopted. Teachers should 
have some voice in selecting tests 
if the results are to be most helpful. 


MISUSING TEST RESULTS 
How are test results misused ? 
Administrators who rate teachers 
solely on the basis of the standard- 
ized test scores of their pupils are 
misusing tests. One teacher may 
havea very able class, while another 
teacher may have a class that is 
extremely limited in ability. Even 
when the amount of gain made 
during the year is considered, the 
good teacher of a slow-lear 


group usually produces gains b 
the average, 


ning 
elow 


Another common misuse of test 
results is complete reliance on the 
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score of a single test. Teachers - 
give final grades on the basis O 
the achicvement-test score alone, 
disregarding the quality of daily 
work done by students. Manuals 
accompanying tests explain care 
fully that there is a margin of crrof, 


. pate avn 
especially for individual score 
alone. 

Many teachers, administrators, 


and public critics misuse test norms. 
The norm of a test is the midpoint 
of the population to which the test 
is administered for standardization: 
For example, if a reading test 
is given to several thousand stu 
dents entering ninth grade, the 
middle score is the norm for that 
group. By the very nature of the 
procedure, one can expect a so- 
called typical class to earn scores 
such that half will score at or above 
the norm and the other half at of 
below the norm. Newspaper and 
magazine writers make headlines 
with statements that more than # 
third of the students entering 4 
given high school read below the 
expected level, implying that thé 
norm is the minimum expectancy. 

In selecting textbooks, teachers 
are frequently unaware of the fact 
that the norm is midpoint rather 
than the low-point of the class: 
This may explain why many books 
are chosen at a level that is om 
difficult for the majority of clas 
members. 

The assumption that all st 
dents whose total grade scores 3 
equivalent or have identical or sit 
ilar instructional needs is unfou? 
ed. One pupil may attain the sc 
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by covering the test rapidly, often 
relying on guessing. Another may 
read slowly and thoughtfully, re- 
checking his answers for accuracy. 
The instructional plans for these 
two pupils should differ. Thus, test 
results are misused if it is assumed 
that specific needs are revealed by 
total scores. 

Like many other practices that 
are misunderstood, the use of stand- 
ardized tests has been discounted in 
some schools. Such a step ignores 
the values of these tests and also 
removes the necessity for under- 
standing the results and using them 
to improve instruction. 

To argue that standardized tests 
should be abolished because they 
are not used correctly is, in the 
Opinion of Henry Chauncey, presi- 
dent of the Educational Testing 
Service, “the same as saying that 
all automobiles should be abolished 

cause some are poorly built or 
driven by reckless drivers—or that 
all books should be banned because 


What We Learn from Tests 
© Geography: Only 
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some are poorly written or influence 
readers in undesirable ways.” 

Increasingly, administrators are 
arranging for teachers to help 
choose the best test for the curricu- 
lum and for the children in a 
specific school. The teachers’ 
deliberations are guided by someone 
who is familiar with the character- 
istics of effective tests. Futhermore, 
all teachers are given inservice train- 
ing to administer the tests proper- 
ly, using exact directions and 
precise timing if called for. 

If the tests are scored by teachers, 
it is essential that they know why 
the scoring must follow the key as 
well as how to score the test. When 
the scores are entered in their 
proper places, assembled by classes 
and schools, only the first step has 
been taken. This is the time to pro- 
vide inservice training to use the 
results wisely to improve instruc- 
tional practices. 

After testing, what? Improve- 
ment of instructon, of course. e 


one-fourth of the world is land; 


America is lucky to be mostly on this one-fourth dry part. 
. . . More people live in Rhode Island than is possible. . . 
It used to be thought that we had 48 states in America. 
Then someone counted again and there was 50. 

e History: The Constitution guarantees to each state a 
republican form of government, which means that no state 


may have a Democrat for governor. 


. The important 


thing Teddy Roosevelt did was to kill a bull moose. . . . 
The state of Georgia was founded by people who had been 


executed. 


e Science: Vacations prevent smallpox.—Boners from 
Science Review, NEA Journal, The Christian Science Mon- 
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itor, and The Texas Outlook. 


A Survey Poll Reveals 


Most Teachers Will Not Join Unions, 
Administrators Believe—and Hope 


In The Nation's Schools 


wad POLL conducted by editors 
of The Nation's Schools, secking 
to determine how administrators 
view the possibility of teachers 
unions eventually organizing a ma- 
jority of the public-school teach- 
ers, reveals that 63 percent of the 


superintendents responding to the 
questionnaire do 


not believe that 
unionization wil] come about. Their 
comments often indicated that this 
is not so much a Prediction as a 
hope on their part. 
The opinion poll, b 
4 percen 


t proportional sampling of 
16,000 administrators 


brought a 
42 percent response, Thirty-five per- 


ased on a 


me about, 
ated they had no 


ut one 
that © professiona 


ism” incompatible, 
spondents differed a 


of 
among teachers, 


One Ilinois administrator main- 


he extent 
Professionalism 


Oo 


tained that, Teaching is, an 


must remain, a profession,” soos 
stated, “The present trend or 
thinking of teaching as a job T 
reverse itself, and teachers nae 
realize once again that teaching iS 
a profession.” . 
= who believed eo 
inevitable disagreed generally. A 
South Dakota administrator sar 
“Professionalism of teachers is 
acceptable dream. It is not rea 
istic, however,” a 

A Texas administrator conten = 
ed, "Teachers will begin to believ 
that in order for them to acne 
their rightful professional positio’ 
in our society (both as to salary 
and social Status) it will be necess 
ary to organize to this extent.’ 

A South Dakota administrator 
Predicted downfall of teachers 
unions while expressing favor O 
unionization in principle. He sai¢ 
“Although I am of the opinio® 
that teachers unions would be thé 
Most effective bargaining medium, 


I am afraid that teachers will r€- 


see 
from The Nation 
LXIX (May 1962), 8! 


Reported 
Schools, 
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main confused as to the real issues 
involved and keep on floundering 
indefinitely. Too, they are told that 
[union procedure] is “unprotes- 
sional,’ even though wages and 
living conditions remain inadequate. 
To me this is nonsense.” 

An administrator in California 
had quite another idea: “The drive 
for the almighty dollar seems to 
overshadow the desire for profes- 
sional status.” 

The 35 percent predicting event- 
ual unionization stressed most fre- 
quently the need for higher salaries, 
better working conditions, and 
other benefits. A respondent from 
Wisconsin said, “Eventually it will 
become almost essential that teacher 
salaries become somewhat more 
standardized in order that rural 
areas can compete on the teacher 
market with the urban areas.” 

A Michigan administrator said, 
“Teachers will be forced to follow 
industry in order to get wages 
enough to support themselves and 
families.” 

Some administrators who pre- 
dicted that teachers would never 
Organize also recognized a need 
for salary improvement, but main- 
tained that boards of education and 
Proper legislation were sufficient 
to overcome this problem. Others 
disagreed, expressing considerable 
dissatisfaction and distrust of the 
Public, the government, boards of 
Cducation, and other teacher asso- 
ction. A New Jersey schoolman 

arged, “The . . . NEA has failed 
ent velop adequate standards for 

tance and continuance in the 
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profession, has failed to stand up 
to our critics effectively, and has 
actually assisted the profession's 
decline in the public eye. This 
period is a time that calls for 
vigorous, effective leadership. . . . 
The unions are already doing this 
in many large cities.” 

Some respondents thought union 
tactics unsavory enough to dis- 
courage most teachers. 

“I don’t want any part of a union 
where people like James Hoffa 
might get their hands in the pie” 
and “I believe that there still is 
a great deal of professional ethics 
permeating the teachers’ ranks” 
were among the comments. 

An Oregon administrator placed 
his hopes in teacher groups, saying, 
“They're becoming stronger all the 
time. Unionism doesn’t appeal to 
the majority of teachers as long as 
the associations meet teacher de- 
mands.” 

Some administrators pointed out 
that rural areas were unlikely to 
organize. Teachers were considered 
too individualistic to organize in 
the opinion of others, and a Min- 
nesota administrator stated, Teach- 
ers unions are concerned almost 
exclusively with teacher welfare; 
teachers as a whole are not as con- 
cerned with this.” 

A schoolman from the Pacific 
Northwest offered this idea: “A 
true professional organization does 
not bargain in the way that many 
of our labor unions do. However, 
it might help labor unions if we 
did join them—and give them a 
new point of view.” © 


An Explosive Period Lies Ahead 


Recommendations for Educational Television 


; ; pe a a in nj 
In Educational Television: The Next Ten Years 


cals less than 10 years, educa- 
tional television has reached a 
point where more than 60 broad- 
casting stations arc now on the 
air, serving schools by day and 
homes by night. Audiences are no 
longer mere handfuls. In cities 
where well-established stations oper- 
ate, nearly one out of four adults 
is a regular viewer. School chil- 
dren who have received some 
teaching by television now num- 
ber in the millions, 

Apparently, an even more ex- 
plosive period of growth lies ahead. 
At least 40 new stations are in 
Preparation and several hundred 
educational institutions are now 
making plans for extending the 
use of closed-circuit television. An 
educational communications satel- 
lite, instantancously relaying pro- 
grams for national and hemispheric 
coverage, is a foreseeable reality. 

The growth and impact of edu- 
cational television motivated the 
Educational Media Study Panel 
(established in 1960 as an advisory 
group to the Commissioner and 
the U.S. Office of Education) to 
concentrate initial attention on 
television. As a result of discussions, 
reports, and hearings, a number of 
questions were raised a 


suggestions and con 
drawn. 


nd certain 
clusions were 


Reported from Educational Televt- 
sion: The Next Ten Years; pub- 
lished by the Institute for Coeur 
munication Research, Stanford l Ht 
versity, California (1962), 1-13. 
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First, what is the growth of a 
cational television likely to be? l $ 
number of stations has aang 
steadily and the rate shows vai 
sign of slackening. Recent surv A 
show that audiences for aaah? 
tions have increased substantia’ y 
in the last two years. More E 
more schools and colleges indin 
that instructional television pot ae 
of their future plans. Many oe 
Officials believe that, 10 years } me 
now, television will carry eat 
part of the teaching of the ° his 
majority of school children ae ine 
nation, and that it will be es i 
creasingly for direct instructio! is 
large colleges and universities. will 
also expected that television jen 
make available at home, to stu¢ col 
of any age, a large part of ae 
lege curriculum. Thus page a 
may become easily available 4 
time of life. 

A medium with so much pe 
tial, with so many needs oe 
and so many plans being ma a 
it, is likely to continue to gro” 
a long period of time. 
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Second, how can programs be 
improved? Distinguished program- 
ing costs money. At the present 
time, the total program cost of 
educational stations nationwide is 
about equivalent to the cost of one 
network serics on commercial tele- 
vision. The total annual cost budget 
of most educational stations is far 
less than the cost of a single com- 
mercial “spectacular.” 

However, money alone will not 
necessarily produce outstanding and 
distinguished programs. Talented 
writers, producers, performers, and 
program managers, and a clear and 
viable policy as to what audience 
is being served are additional re- 
quirements. Better financing will 
help to bring in talent, but the 
policy is relatively independent of 
financing, excepting that money is 
required to implement any policy. 

The present audience of educa- 
tional television, which includes a 
large proportion of highly educated 
persons influential in forming pub- 
lic opinion and determining a com- 
munity's cultural tone, is a tremend- 
ously potent group of „people. 
However, educational television, as 
it grows in resources and skill, can 
appeal increasingly to larger audi- 
ences, The challenge to educational 
television is to develop in its pro- 
Sams the skill in writing and pro- 
duction, and the understanding of 
its audience, required to furnish 
Cultural and intellectual stimulation 
to & very high proportion of the 
total audience. 
ane secking to stimulate thought 

discussion at a high level 
1962 
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educational 
a great potential ally 
ing structure of com- 
munity learning activities—organ- 
ized discussion groups, study groups, 
vocational interest groups, and the 
like. If educational television can 
create a serics of programs to feed 
and stimulate these groups, it will 
be in a position to supplement its 
direct effects with active learning 
experience, to enrich the work of 
existing groups, and to increase the 
impact of its broadcasts. 


among its viewers, 
television has 


in the exi 


EFF 


TIVE USE 

Then, how can television con- 
tribute most to education? The 
spectrum of television instructional 
uses is not completely known. It is 
clear that it can do some teaching 
acts superlatively well. It can let 
a large class look into a microscope 
at one time, or watch surgical pro- 
cedures from close at hand. It can 
share great teaching and great 
demonstrations. But television can- 
not conduct a seminar discussion 
efficiently, and it cannot give spe- 
cific and direct personal help. 

Experience indicates that the 
most effective uses have been where 
television has been combined care- 
fully with other activities in a 
total learning situation; and where 
students were strongly motivated 
to learn from it. This challenges 
educators to make a broad review 
and restructuring of what happens 
in the classroom. 

The possibility of being able to 
arrive at a new and more efficient 
distribution of student activities 
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and teacher responsibilities, in 
which talents and time of both 
will be used more efficiently, is the 
great hope for a “breakthrough” 
that instructional television holds. 
Now that the amount of learning 
taking place in our school has taken 
on new importance, it is fortunate 
that these new tools are available 
to encourage a fundamental review 
of classroom practices and proced- 
ures. 

How can the strengths in edu- 
cational television be shared? Many 
practices do not take advantage of 
the fact that television can serve 
the nation as a whole. The shape 
of the future in educational tele- 
vision clearly includes a national 
and perhaps several regional centers 
for the exchange and evaluation of 
teaching materials. It also includes 
a gradual and increasing intercon- 
nection of educational broadcasting 
stations. Until we do have a nation- 
wide network of Stations, a national 
system of production, evaluation, 
and exchange of instructional ma- 
terials, educational television will 
not be able to work at its full 
strength for the public good. 


TRAINING NEEDED 


What specially trained manpower 
is needed? A most urgent need, 
for both commercial or noncom- 
mercial television, is for a pool of 
creative talent (writers, directors, 
performers, technicians), To the 
extent of financial ability, educa- 
tional television should lead in 
seeking out such Persons, encourag- 
ing the training of more, and giving 
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them opportunity to use their talents 
in the medium. If its financial 
basis can be strengthened so as to 
provide for higher salaries, educa- 
tional television will be far better 
equipped to offer the quality of 
program service that is necessary to 
attain its objectives. 

In the schools, more and more 
teachers will need to become famil- 
iar with the skills of teaching an 
and/or with television. This will 
require training psor 
grams, summer courses, workshops, 
and new opportunities for gaining 
experience with television. Numer- 
ically, the greatest need in the 
schools will be for a large number 
of classroom teachers able to weave 
television into activities and make 
it a part of the learning ope 
Colleges and universities can be © 
great help by establishing programs 
for developing this skill in teachers. 

Now, how can adequate financ- 
ing be provided? Compared to the 
present cost of educational televi- 
sion, the bill for the kind of service 
needed will be large. In the past, 
operating funds have come, in 
various proportions, from five 
Sources: membership contributions 
from the public; contributions f rom 
business, industry, and civic groups: 
foundation grants; contracts fof 
Production of programs; tax funds 
from school systems, universities: 
colleges, and other education® 
groups. 

Continuing support of all thes? 
sources is most important. How 
ever, financing is now the chie 
factor limiting the quality 2° 


in-service 


ocToBE* 


ETV 


amount of service that can be pro- 
vided. Unless the amount of finan- 
cial support can be increased 
substantially, the bright promise of 
educational television cannot be 
fulfilled. 

What channel allocations will 
educational television need? Most 
U.S. television is in the VHF (very 
high frequency) band. VHF chan- 
nels are in short supply and in many 
cities there is no VHF channel for 
education. There is a great deal of 
room available in the UHF (ultra 
high frequency) band, which offers 
more channels than VHF but small- 
er arcas of coverage. 

If the number of educational 
stations doubles in 10 years, the 
problem of finding and allocating 
channels will be very complex. The 
nature and magnitude of antici- 
pated future needs should be made 
known to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and recommen- 
dations should concern full use 
and reservation of education's fair 
share of all spectrum resources. 

Based on the facts and findings 
of the study, the Educational Media 
Panel believes that educational 
television has a unique and signifi- 
Cant role to play in both the exten- 
sion and improvement of the edu- 
Cational and cultural environment 
necessary to the fulfillment of our 
national interests. Therefore, the 

anel offers the following recom- 
Mendations to the Commissioner 
and the Office of Education, for 
“°nsideration in relation to national 
Po icy: 

We recommend that the federal 
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government take the steps necessary 
to assure for every American the 
opportunity to receive ETV signals; 
and more specifically to reserve those 
parts and amounts of the broadcast 
spectrum and related electronic 
resources necessary to guarantee 
nationwide transmission and re- 
ception of the full range of educa- 
tional television services. 

We recommend public as well 
as private support of a new, vigor- 
ous, and coordinated national effort 
on the part of American schools, 
colleges, communities, government 
agencies, and other interested 
groups to encourage the production 
of more and better educational 
television programs addressed to 
the needs of our time. 

We recommend a continuing 
nationwide program of research 
and evaluation which will help to 
identify and increase both the worth 
and efficiency of educational tele- 
vision. 

We recommend that a nation- 
wide talent search and training 
effort be launched by schools, 
colleges, and stations to create and 
keep in full supply a reservoir of 
personnel qualified to serve in all 
“departments” of educational tele- 
vision. 

We recommend that financial 
support for educational television 
be provided from both public and 
private funds at the local, state, and 
national levels, to ensure that the 
necessary new stations may be built, 
and that the facilities may be oper- 
ated and programed to the full- 
est degree in the national interest. e 


A Fragmentary View: 


Is 
Education 


News? 


Goria DAPPER and 


BARBARA CARTER 


In Saturda 1y Review 


do depend on local newspapers 
for information on education is to 
have virtually no information or 
perspective on the major national 
issues in education and only the 


most fragmentary view of the local 
school picture, 


This is the op 
a month of cli 
relating to educ: 


inion formed after 
pping every story 
ation appearing in 
19 well-known “typical” commu- 
nity newspapers and analyzing the 
fare, The Papers selected for study 
were geographically representative 
and all had education reporters 
assigned full time to education. The 
study was conducted during the 
month of September, 1961. 


We arrived at one judgment 
carly: Overwhelmed by the volume 
of sport news, we agreed that school 
and collegiate sports are being 
magnificently reported to the 
American reading public. 

In general—but with notable cx- 
ceptions—the local newspaper, in 
education reporting, concentrates 
on student cxtracurricular activi- 
ties, teacher appointments and 
activities, school finance and build- 
ings, scholarships, honors and 
awards, the school bus, PTA notes. 
and a variety of news about col- 
leges. 

The quantity of stories is hearten- 
ing, but the news they tell is, by 
and large, not substantive, 

A prime example is the category 
of teacher appointments and activi- 
tics. Story after story reports that 
a school teacher or college professor 
is scheduled to speak at a meeting. 
Rarely is the reader informed about 
what the speaker had to say. 

There is almost a national policy 
that teachers are news solely be- 
cause of their profession. The or 
paper, therefore, keeps a diary oF 
teacher movements, including trips 
to conventions, summer vacations, 
and other comings and goings. 

But what our teachers think, 
what their Preparation was for 
teaching in the local schools, how 


Gloria Dapper is Vice-President of 
an educational consulting firm. Bar- 
bara Carter is a staff member z 
The Reporter. Reported from E 
urday Review, XLV (March 1% 
1962), 84-86, 103-6. 
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they stand on national issues or 
even local educational matters is 
Ordinarily left to the imagination. 

As expected, school and college 
enrolments were a big story last 
September. The numbers themselves 
appeared to be fascinating to the 
Writers, But the reader was rarely 
told what the local numbers meant. 
Seldom was the reader made aware 
of implications and significances 
of the numbers to the local situa- 
tion, 

Many clippings classified as edu- 
“ational television stories could be 
found, But most of them simply 
listed programs to be telecast. There 
Were few stories on the impact of 
television on education or on the 
teaching profession. 

Micas newspapers mentioned edu- 
me F goals by way of reporting 
H ERES; usually by a visting 
eee from a national organiza- 

n, college, or foundation. The 

a Coverage did not reveal what 
te speeches were like but the 
tng that got into print is that 
ication is a good thing and every- 
tea have more of it, par- 
arly since we're in a Cold War. 

Colleges are news, but what's 
g on in colleges is not making 
E Pages of the local newspaper. 
the Gora a a an 
Hein y, industry and 10 ae 
and &rants, and several sororities 
bi fraternities that disavowed 
: rJudicial standards for member- 

P were big news last September. 
Me the college program was 
ik y ever discussed. If curricular 

Periments were being conducted, 
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they were not being mentioned. If 
the purposes of college are chang- 
ing because of the deluge, it was 
not reported. Locally, the story is 
one of numbers and buildings and 
money. 

Vocational education in the 
public schools is no longer a popu- 
lar subject, if the dearth of news 
about it is any indication. There 
were a few stories with pictures 
showing boys working on cars, or 
girls in a model beauty shop, but 
nothing about the crucial role of 
vocational education. 

When it came to reporting about 
such subjects as civil liberties or 
academic freedom, the papers, for 
the most part, told the story factual- 
ly with no attempts at editorial 
analysis. Several papers reported 
that new courses on patriotism were 
being taught here and there, but 
there was no background informa- 
tion on whether this was a national 
trend. (It is.) 

These generalizations can be 
supported by 95 percent of the 
clippings. But the remaining 5 
percent refute any argument that 
it's impossible to cover education 
well. The good examples—many 
from the same papers that pro- 
vided the bad examples—exhibit 
imaginative, informed reporting 
that often excels that in any other 
department of the paper. 


GOOD EXAMPLES 


For example, the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune did far more 
than report that enrolment at the 
University of Minnesota reached 
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30,000. Education editor Richard 
Kleeman and his staff reporters 
went to the campus and reported 
the story's significance in a dozen 
ways. They made the readers aware 
of the problems of scheduling 
classrooms for the huge enrolment. 
They reported that shortage of 
space would force many freshmen 
to take freshman English in their 
: sophomore year. There were inter- 
view stories with students who 
couldn’t get into courses because 
of the crush, stories telling which 
courses were most crowded—sci- 
ence—and interviews with profes- 
sors as Kleeman attempted to find 
and report the “why” of these 
matters to his readers. 

The good education reporters 
don’t avoid the tough subjects. Max 
Price, Denver Post staff writer, did 
a thoughtful piece on accreditation 
for Colorado public schools, pre- 
senting this difficult subject in a 
readable and thorough manner. 

The Nashville  Tennessean’s 
Eugene Dietz looked behind en- 
rolment figures to find meaning 
there. The result was a countywide 
story on steps being taken to alle- 
viate overcrowding. And in the 
midst of the college bulge news, 
he added a story on the great num- 
bers of Tennessee boys and girls 
not finishing high school, 

Mrs. George Smith of the Colum- 
bus Dispatch waded into the 1Q 
debate and brought out the excep- 
tions that cast doubt on the famed 
test. She also did a column in the 
first weeks of the new school year 
about the worries a first-grader has 
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when beginning school. The same 
week she wrote about the problems 
facing a first-year high-school stu- 
dent. 

The good examples in education 
reporting in local newspapers are 
very good. But they are few and 
far between. There are many rea- 
sons why this is true. Reporters, 
like teachers, have too much to 
cover in too short a time. The 
education beat has grown as fast 
and as large as the schools and 
colleges themselves. Not many 
papers have even one reporter 
assigned full time to education. 


CAN NOTHING BE DONE? 


On the whole, it would seem 
that education problems are treated 
in the same manner as death and 
taxes, something to bring forth a 
slew of statistics and grudging 
complaints, but something about 
which very little can be done. 

Dropouts for instance are treat- 
ed in several editorials. They either 
recommend that the kids stay in 
school to prepare for jobs or that 
they get out and get jobs now. 
Though some go so far as to men- 
tion the present high rate of 
unemployment among teenagers, 
virtually none discuss that gener- 
ally ignored dumping ground for 
students, vocational education, and 
its obvious relation to dropouts. 

Perhaps it is a valid attitude 
that little can be done beyond 2 
show of respect for the size of the 
problems the schools face. How- 
ever, the Nashville Tennessean 
doesn’t think so. In a recent edi- 
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torial it noted the progress made 
in its public schools since an 
aroused public had insisted on 
recommendations the school board 
had been unable to put into effect. 
What prompted the public to 
act?” asks the editorial. ‘News 
accounts, published by this news- 
Paper, outlining the conditions. We 
do not mention this boastfully for 
informing the public is no more 
than the duty of a newspaper. Un- 
til it is informed, the public has 
Nothing on which to act. So our 
duty, much like that of a school 
teacher, is to enlighten.” 
| es strong sense of duty is very 
1 apparent in the way the 
| educition writers for these papers 
hs about their jobs. From their 
A ponses to a questionnaire, it 
appears clear that they see their 
al a public service as well as 
har. assignments. Most are 
ma enged, having five years Or 
rh on the education beat, and 
y're unanimous in feeling they 


Loca newspapers 


generous in amount O 


according to a recent surv 
ducted by The Nation's Se 
respondents rated the pres 
percent said they were un 


correctly.” The reporting © 
ings were the areas most ci 
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f space all 


in attitude toward schools, schoo 
ey on reporting school news con- 


hools. Seventy-two percent of the 
s as friendly to the schools; 20 
duly critical; and 2 percent listed 


them as “vicious.” Some of the criticisms included: “Our 


local newspaper is against spendi 
anything but roads” and “£6 


) tution sells newspapers, but we 
f school finances and board meet- 


ted as being misrepresented. 


have just scratched the surface in 
telling the education story. 

They point to some drawbacks. 
They all have a feeling of frustra- 
tion because of time, space, and 
manpower limitations, They wish 
they didn’t have to cover so much 
routine stuff and could spend some 
time digging up reasons for the 
teacher shortage in town or delving 
into the problem of pupil motiva- 
tion. They mention they would like 
to do more on curriculum, what is 
taught, how, and why. 

Most of the education writers 
say educators are helpful when they 
get to know the reporter, but most 
writers also complain that the 
educator always wants his school 
system to appear in a good light 
and that he’s in terror of being 
misquoted. One new education 
writer was more blunt, saying, 
“With some notable exceptions, 
educators hinder because of their 
assumption that only educators 
know education.” o 


are reasonably accurate, almost 


oted, and mainly friendly 
1 superintendents believe, 


ng additional money for 


alize that criticism of any insti- 


must be doing some things 


Use of “Feedback” Is Important 


Telling the Story Is Not Enough 


GENE C. 


Fusco 


In School Life 


Jur strength and vigor of the 
American public school is depen- 
dent on the support of local citi- 
zens, which, in turn, is dependent 
on the citizens’ understanding of 
school affairs. 

The corollary of these two facts 
is that the school administrator, 
carrying out his objectives of im- 
proving opportunities for all chil- 
dren, is obligated to maintain an 
effective school-community 
tions program. 

Although the definition of an 
effective program may vary, more 
and more administrators are recog- 
nizing that all programs require 
twin cfforts: to raise the level of 
understanding through information 
programs, and to enlist community 
support by drawing citizens into 
meaningful participation in school 
affairs. Here, I am concerned with 
the first of these efforts. Today, 
several circumstances—the increas- 
ing size of school districts and the 
growing complexity of Operation, 
continued specialization in admin. 
istration and instruction, and 
competition among agencies, insti- 
tutions, and groups for the time 
and attention of citizens—have 
made the always difficult task of 


rela- 


interpreting school affairs even 
more formidable. 
School-community information 


Gene C. Fusco is Specialist, School 
and Community Relations, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. Reported from School Life, 

XLIV (April 1962), 9-12. 
—————______ 
programs call for regular and well- 
organized efforts to provide citizens 
with information about accomplish- 
ments, conditions, and needs of the 
school. Such programs should 
contribute to the citizens’ under- 
standing by providing them with 2 
factual basis for the decisions they 
are expected to make on school 
finance and policy. 

Typically, school officials 5 
mass media of communication in 
telling the school story to the 
public. A three-year study at Stan- 
ford University on the part com- 
munication plays in achieving 
school-community understanding 
raises a question, however, about 
the effectiveness of programs that 
rely solely on telling the school 
story. One purpose of the study ws 
to identify the sources that influ- 
ence voters’ attitudes toward schoo! 
issues. The investigators found that 
communication efforts emerging 
from the central office had no last 
ing effect on citizens’ attitude 


other than to reinforce those already 
held. 
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l Other investigators have reached 
similar conclusions. Summed up, 
the findings could be stated in 
these words: Mere diffusion of in- 
formation about schools often 
fails to increase the knowledge of 
the gencral public and, more im- 
portant, rarely changes attitudes 
toward the schools. Merely increas- 
ing the flow is not enough if the 
information continues to flow in 
the direction of those already hav- 
Mg an understanding. f 
If dependence on information 
Programs fails to create and sustain 
favorable public attitudes toward 
the school, what can school officials 
do to build harmony of understand- 
Ing and cooperation between the 
school and the community ? 
p Campbell's analysis of 
studies of efforts to promote 
School-district reorganization may 
yield some clues. The investigator 
found that personal feelings, opin- 
'Ons, and influence of friends and 
neighbors were almost twice as 
effective as sources of information 
sds “factual” information pre- 
d by professional schoolmen. 
cen wealth of literature on 
public relations is devoted 
argely to descriptions of methods 
rhc and disseminating 
the ahan to the public. Typically, 
o iterature emphasizes the need 
Heng ene the physical bar- 
S to communication through 
Preparation of messages 
: of a wide variety of media 
Peng mtting, storing, and re- 
8 the messages. 
ut the psychological barriers to 
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effective communication present 
more imposing obstacles than physi- 
cal barriers; the communication 
process can be completed only when 
the message is successfully inter- 
preted by the recipient. Effective 
communication is a two-way pro- 
cess in which the interchange of 
ideas results in a change of behavior 
of both the communicator and his 
audience. 


THE FEEDBACK PRINCIPLE 


Recently, application of the 
feedback principle in technology 
and in human communication has 
been engaging the thoughtful atten- 
tion of persons in the physical and 
social sciences. The stable feedback 
or selfcorrecting process of control 
is one through which the input of 
machines is regulated by the ma- 
chine’s output so that the output 
meets conditions of a predetermined 
objective. It is also employed in 
human communication. 

In school administration, feed- 
back is being recognized as an 
essential ingredient of school-com- 
munity relations. Since it is the 
superintendent who needs the feed- 
back, it is up to him to provide 
channels through which it can flow. 
He can develop and nourish several. 
Three efficient channels are person- 
to-person relations, citizens’ com- 
mittees, and community surveys. 

Because of the population growth 
and the increasing complexity of 
community life, communicating on 
a person-to-person basis is difficult. 
But alert administrators encourage 
person-to-person and person-to- 
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group contacts between staff mem: 
bers and citizens in the community. 
Staff members may solicit criticism 
of, and suggestions on, school 
Operations and hear little-known 
complaints which loom large in the 
minds of citizens, 

Even small communities have 
many organizations through which 
administrators can reach large seg- 
ments of the population—service 
clubs, farm Organizations, fraternal, 
and patriotic societies, These groups 
provide opportunity to exploit what 
One investigator considers a most 
significant discovery about human 
behavior—that individual attitudes 
are derived from organized groups, 
Tt is claimed that under certain 
circumstances it is easier to change 
the attitudes of an entire group 
simultaneously than to change atti- 
tudes of one individual at a time. 
The investigator, wW. W. Charters, 
Suggests that information can effec- 
tively create citizen attitudes where 
none existed and emphasizes the 
distinct advantages of f 


ace-to-face 
communication over impersonal 


means of communicating will þe- 
come evident as a fundamental fact 
of social life, 

Local citizens committees are 
established and maintained for the 
purpose of improving the public 
schools. Although most are organ- 
ized for a special bond issue or to 
study pressing school problems, a 
committee may also serve as a 
sounding board for the board of 
education when no serious problem 
faces the school. A broadly repre- 
sentative committee can help the 
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superintendent interpret public atti- 
tudes respecting school issues. 
Organized for this purpose, it is in 
a position to examine policies, pro: 
posed changes, present practices, 
and past performance of the school. 
With its help, both the superin- 
tendent and the board of education 
will know when citizens are ready 
to undertake new programs. 

A community survey is a system- 
atic method of gathering informa- 
tion—facts and opinions—about 
the community and its citizens. The 
information gathered can give the 
administrator background and time 
perspective against which he can 
examine the community. Through 
personal interviews and mail ques- 
tionnaires, the administrator and 
his staff can learn what it is that 
concerns the many “publics” in 
the community. When he knows 
what information citizens lack, 
what they do not understand, and 
what concerns them about school 
affairs, he can tailor his informa- 
tion program to meet needs and 
conditions. 

An alert superintendent eicon 
ages development and use 0 
communication channels from com- 
munity to school to determine how 
well or poorly the school message 
has been conveyed, the degree t? 
Which citizens understand schoo! 
affairs, and Opinions they have 
about school policy and finance. r 

The flow of information can a! 
administrators and their staffs 1° 
achieving greater understanding 


A S 
between themselves and the citizen 
they serve, 
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A Report on Textbook Publishing 


The Solid Gold Textbook 


In Overview 


Lum are many changes result- 
mg from the rapid growth and 
Economic ferment in book publish- 
INg since the 1950's. During the 
iS sevan ycars, dollar sales have 
Ore than doubled and leading 
Pn Slishers predict sales will con- 
ie a to Soar, Vivid indicators of 
are i ynamism in book publishing 
ard i. Pay public stock offerings 
tise 24 mergers occurring since 
Mags the bonanza began in 
ile ook-publishing houses bore 
foes er elenie to Wall Street's 
oe s of a growth industry. Run, 
scholar, most part, by clannish, 
small 62. men, most firms were 
ami or medium-sized, several were 
fy red Siig, and many specialized 
bic Xs for a particular market. 
k eap lishers, preoccupied with 
etic and intellectual quality 
ie books, paid little atten- 
to sales and distribution. 
zation” the hard sell, the organi- 
moved man, and Wall Street have 
appar into book publishing— 
“rently to stay. 
avi A Strect has shown especially 
ing “rica in textbook publish- 
eedi T last year had sales 
OF ove & $350 million on a volume 
i * 230 million copies. Proba- 
962 


bility of steady yearly spurts in 
textbook sales during the next 
decade has prompted experts to 
state that textbook publishing is 
virtually a recession- and depression- 
proof industry. 

Capitalizing on the solid market 
value of almost all book-publishing 
stocks, many old-line firms have 
“gone public,” offering privately 
owned securities for general sale. 
Within the past two years, for 
example, Scott Foresman and Com- 
pany, Harcourt, Brace & World, 
and Ginn & Company have all sold 
several hundred thousands of 
shares. 

Public-stock offerings have en- 
abled many companies to expand 
their operations, using the money 
to merge with, or purchase outright, 
smaller or specialized (mainly 
textbook) publishing houses. This 
diversification has opened their 
book lists to a wider variety of 
readers. For one example, Random 
House, originally a publisher of 
general trade books, acquired the 
L. W. Singer Company in an effort 
to invade the lucrative high-school 


mnnn 
Reported from Overview, II (June 
1962), 35-37. 
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and college textbook markets. Since 
1958, there have been more than a 
dozen important mergers involving 
textbook companies. 

The major factor bchind the 
boom is the equally booming United 
States population, accompanied by 
a tremendous rise in cultural and 
educational standards that has in- 
creased college enrolments and 
whetted the appetite for books 
among all age groups. 

To satisfy the demand, publish- 
ers have increased the volume of 
books and have also increased the 
number of titles issued cach year in 
most subject areas. In 1953, 12,000 
titles were published in the US. ; 
by 1960 there were more than 


15,000, During that time, the 
number of education titles issued 
annually rose from 230 to 348; 
juveniles, 1,394 to Ly25y history, 
590 to 865; and science, 695 to 
1,089. 

Meanwhile, the average selling 


price of education books has climbed 
from $4.23 to $4.97; juveniles, 
$2.26 to $2.74; history, $5.66 to 
$5.91; and science, $7.28 to $10.21. 

Problems have accompanied pros- 
perity. There is a stiffening of 
competition, as publishers scram- 
ble for bigger shares of the market, 
and a cost-price Squeeze that kept 
profits from rising as fast as sales, 
Widespread discounting is forcing 
retail income slowly but steadily 
downward and profits have been 
slimmed further by increased ad- 
vertising and distribution 
Production and labor costs 
also risen steadily. 


costs. 
have 
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Competition was intensificd by 
the entry of several magazine pub- 
lishers into the book ficld. The 
biggest is Time, Inc, which has 
sct up a special division to publish 
a varicty of informational books, 
ranging from atlases to textbooks. 

Mcrgers are the key reorganiza- 
tional feature of the book-publish- 
ing hurly burly. Although mergers 
help both parties do a more efi- 
cient markcting job, some mergers 
take place for private and tax- 
saving advantages, 

Harcourt, Brace & World is one 
of several major publishing houses 
to sell stock to the public and 
complete a merger since 1960. The 
story is typical, 

The firm's sales rose from about 
$9 million in 1955 to more than 
$17 million in 1959. In 1960, 
shortly before it sold a large block 
of stock on the open market, Har- 
court merged with World Boo 
Company, long-time publishers ie 
clementary texts and educationa 
tests. The merged company has 
thrived—profits for 1961 were 


$2.8 million on sales of $31.1 
million. 


THE PAPERBACK SUCCESS 


The tremendous success of 
Paperback books (over 300 millio” 
sold in 1961) has led several pub: 
lishers of hard-cover books t° 
Prepare for large-scale paperback 
textbook production, Some influen© 
ing factors are the extensive use ° 
Paperbacks in higher education a” 
the studies now in progress *” 
determine practicality of paperba¢ 
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texts in elementary 


ss and secondary 
schools, 


Some educators believe paper- 
bound books may be the means of 
reaching the cherished goal of 
bode all students to Keep all 
ihe a sme to them. They say 
les udents would benefit by hav- 
S Permanent possession of all 
a tailed to them and the 
Storing a vould be freed from the 
8g and repairing hooks expense. 
ee are far from being 
are far hale even though prices 
ndicati e oy those for hard covers. 
Prices sar are that paperback 
ha ‘eee s Fis significantly during 
the ae l years as titles in 
‘carlos = domain, such as The 
ate ir and Don Quixote, 
tonto and more and more 
out i we titles are brought 
Payment the added costs of royalty 
cover a Royalties, more durable 
tising is text paper, and steadily 
ig her oduction costs add up to 
~ Prices for paperbacks. 
k publishers have reor- 
their industry along lines 
that canno? profit reports, a fact 
1 escape the book buyers 
ould ey ee colleges. Publishers 
Uers wil oe therefore, that these 
on their Cxercise greater scrutiny 
Own or through faculty 


schoo " 
h s 


committees—of the worth of each 
book offered for sale. Hanging 
over the industry is the grave ques- 
tion, “Will financial success threat- 
en the integrity of authors and 
editors?" If a sales chart does be- 
come the prime indicator of a 
book’s worth, then a critical blow 
will be struck at the American 
classroom. 

Over all, the book-publishing 
revolution is currently entering a 
phase of quiet consolidation. Late- 
ly there have been fewer important 
mergers, fewer public-stock offer- 
ings, and a stabilization of stock 
prices. However, sales volume re- 
mains high and industry's chief 
spokesmen are optimistic about the 
future. Most say they are looking 
forward to reaping the profits the 
present sales momentum seems 
certain to provide. 

Their attitude is summed up by 
Bennett Cerf, president of Random 
House, who says that “publishing 
is just becoming a Big Business.” 
In the old days, according to Cerf, 
publishing was run in a chaotic 
way by men who didn't like to 
think of themselves as businessmen. 
“This is all changed,” he says. 
“I think we have our big years 
ahead of us, rather than behind 
ns” e 


~ HE physician wrote a prescription for the ailing daugh- 
ler of a first-grade teacher. Accompanying it was the 
following special sct of instructions: “Give Betty Poly- 
Magma, Give Betty Polymagma today and tomorrow. Give 
ctty one teaspoonful four times a day. Look, Sally, look. 
ook at Betty taking her Polymagma."—B. McArthur in 


log, NEA Journal, 


Let's Have a “Fun Experience” 


Teacher, Watch Your Language! 


James STEEL SMITH 


In The Educational Forum 


ve suggestion I make here is 
meant mainly for elementary- 
school and secondary-school English 
teachers, children’s librarians, and 
such professional educators as 
teaching supervisors and_ teachers 
in schools of education. I offer my 
remarks unpatronizingly and un- 
scoldingly as humble hints from a 
college teacher of English who 
sees them doing something which 
he believes does serious harm to 
their various causes, 

It is the use of educational jar- 
gon in articles and talks addressed 
to more than “insiders” and at 
conferences and roundtables where 
other academic disciplines and the 
general public may be represented. 
I am aware of this practice exist- 
ing in other fields; indeed, I should 
like to see in all other fields a rash 
of articles with the purpose I have 
in this piece. 

I am not primarily concerned 
here with the use of educational 
jargon in a confined, intramural 
way, as a sort of cozy shorthand 
which people who know one an- 
other well and pretty much agree 
on important matters may want 
to use on one another, Perhaps 
no great harm is done if the term 
“peer group” is used repeatedly in 
conversation among professional 
educators, provided they know what 
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James Steel Smith is Professor of 
English, San Fernando Valley State 
College, California. Reported from 
The Educational Forum, XXVI 
(May 1962), 427-30. 
= 
they all mean by it and are not 
using it as a substitute, rather than 
code, for accurate observation and 
close thinking. 

I am alarmed about the use of 
these terms where they will do no 
good and may do harm—that is,’ 
within the hearing of laymen not 
oriented to modern educational 
thought and terminology. The use 
of this particular kind of jargon 
under such circumstances not only 
is confusing, but also has alto- 
gether disastrous results. It serves 
to confirm the worst suspicions of 
laymen and of academicians out- 
side the education departments 
about the ‘“softheadedness” of 
“wooliness” of “capital E educat- 
ors,” public-school teachers, and 
librarians. It gives the confirmed 
enemies of the methods and put 
poses of the teachers, librarians, 
and educators a handy target fof 
their frequently quite witty, some- 
times unfair and unrealistic, attacks, 
and it places in an embarrassingly 
helpless position those persons out- 
side their own circle who might 
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WATCH 


= not be out of sympathy with the 
problems and would like to draw 
the two camps together where possi- 
ble or desirable. 

_ Whenever I hear an earnest 
high-school teacher or professor of 
¢ducation at a meeting of English 
| ae Ham all levels use such 
“soci as _ ongoing experiences; 

„Social adjustment” or “life ad- 
ameng “enriching experience” 
| enrichment,” I cringe—not 
pit I disagree with what is 

pa a usually do not know what 
7 es but because I know there 
. p ividuals in the room who 
mies inge and will not now listen 

a 4 even though the speaker 

coula = saying something they 
Š agree with. 
ome of the listeners who cringe 


wil ae 
‘hie any rebuttal privilege or 
ty ssion period as an opportuni- 


> ridiculing whatever they 
ee T do not like about the 
attack $ views, Their mode of 

will be to use these same 


Words * 
in e ae 
Ways, maliciously ridiculous 


thin 


Re an unwary speaker refers 
expect ka the ingroup,” one may 
“emotio ae His speaking of 
Certain nal release” may cause 
their tenant souls to release 
the Re emotions by attacking 
through ortunate fellow — and 
Was so him his doctrines—who 
Use thee: or unwitting as to 
Roals » i red-flag words. ‘Creative 
ing» a ‘tewarding” or “‘satisfy- 
(minus perience, and “evaluation” 

the “critical”) may also 


Unge 
log 8e the speaker into hot water 
2 
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if his listeners are orthodox haters 
of something they consider edu- 
cationism" or are prone to shiver 
at its jargon. If one is so innocent 
or so brave as to speak of “emo- 
tional security” or a “total experi- 
ence” or of “goals” or “understand- 
ings” (without the s, it is quite all 
right) or —horror of horrors—"'a 
fun experience’—then watch out! 
The ceiling will fall and anything 
sensible he has to say will be 
lost in the debris. 


THE COMMON RESPONSE 


All these terms have one thing 
in common—they provoke auto- 
matic responses from certain per- 
sons who generally constitute a 
very articulate minority of the 
attendance at professional meetings 
in the English “area.” (“Area” is 
an increasingly dangerous word.) 

Why should these terms, which 
move some people to warm con- 
gratulation and others to blandness 
and dozing, cause some people out- 
side the professional education cir- 
cles to shiver, grin, and then attack? 
While this question was not the 
one which led me to write this 
article (I am concerned with the 
utilitarian recognition of danger 
and its consequent avoidance), 
I will hazard some suggestions. 
Over the past several decades these 
words have been used by champ- 
ions of ideas and practices which, 
for various reasons, many people 
have come to dislike. They include: 
electives,  vocationalism, science 
education, anti-authoritarianism, 
“Deweyism,” learning-by-doing, 
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popular culture, emphasis on con- 
temporaneity, pleasure as both 
means and end in education. 

The words have become identi- 
fied with those positions, and 
anyone using them runs the risk 
of associating himself and every- 
thing he says with those views and 
so incurring that wrath. These words 
have for a considerable time been 
current in professional educational 
circles, and there is no blinking 
the fact that some members of the 
academic world feel snobbish to- 
wards their fellow workers in the 
School of Education and in school 
superintendencies across the coun- 
try. And so the words the edu- 
cators have used come to be viewed 
as inherently inferior. 

These are merely guesses, and I 
do not offer them seriously, but I 
am being very serious in pointing 
out what does happen and prescrib- 
ing avoidance of the plaguey words 
by anyone who expects his sugges- 
tions to be viewed and discussed 
on their merits. 


USE TIME AND CARE 


There is nothing sacred about 
such terms as “ingroup,” “learning 
experiences,” “child-centered”’ or 
“fun experience,” They are not an 
integral part of any educational phil- 
osophy or program; one can drop 
them and still advocate what he is 
for, if he will only use a little time 
and care—be a little more solicitous 
about the effects of language. One 
is not sacrificing any principle if 
he says “pleasure,” “excitement,” 
“laughter” instead of “a fun ex- 
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perience” —and he may thus avoid 
attacks from those who are after 
him for reasons irrelevent to the 
discussion. Even though a term 
like “peer group" or “structured 
strikes you as having a special use- 
ful meaning, there still may be 
more to lose by keeping it if it is 
going to distract attention from 
everything clse you are saying and 
throw the limelight on some happy 
parodist. 

In recent years, there has devel- 
oped among professional associa- 
tions of elementary and secondary 
teachers and administrators in 
English a commendable desire to 
try to bridge an awkward and un- 
fortunate gap by seeking closet 
liason with both the general public 
and the college teachers of English. 
This effort will collapse if, in 
bringing in new participants, they 
fail to throw out the language 
that will transform these visitors 
into destructive enemies within 
the gates. 

The price for a little care about 
these target words is small. After 
all, there are plenty of good sy 
onyms for “enrichment,” "mean 
ingful,” and “integration.” After 
long sclfindulgence, of course, it 
may not be casy to catch onese! 
in the use of these too-handy 
words. But this is no insuperable 
obstacle. If one has to, he might 
have a hater of such terms go over 
the prepared talk or article a 
throw out every red-flag expression. 
It is conceivable that in help”? 
you he would discover he agre? 
with some of your notions. 
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What Can We Do 


about the Dro pout? 


The Children 
Nobody Wants 


Mary Conway KOHLER 


and ANDRÉ FONTAINE 


In The PTA Magazine 


2 ovax there are a million 
in 8 people who have no place 
ext merica, They are defeated. 
the year there will be more, and 
imeem after still more, unless 
against and schools begin action 
Wi this compelling problem. 
society has failed these mil- 


10n, ‘ 
ate yon people. The majority 
and ungsters whom the schools— 

their own parents—have 


allow 
Bra 


b 


ie to leave high school before 
ut lee The rest have diplomas 
Ct int the will and the marks to 
that ni college, as well as the skill 
aud buy them jobs. 
Dot p aese million youngsters can- 
i s St jobs because they have no 
a sell, why were they not 
A school and taught a skill? 


For an answer you have to go 
back, back to a boy's earliest ex- 
periences in school—even back to 
his home life before that. It must 
also be realized that today we are 
trying to send virtually all children 
through our schools; 99.6 percent of 
clementary-school-age children are 
in school. Never before has such a 
feat been attempted. Included 
among these youngsters are the halt 
as well as the swift, the emotion- 
ally crippled as well as the brilliant. 

Our schools were not originally 
designed to educate all kinds, and 
too many schools have remained 
straight-line descendants of the 
classical academies that taught 
Latin and Greek to the better en- 
dowed sons of the upper classes. 
The language the teachers and the 
textbooks speak in these schools is 
that of the intellectual, and teach- 
ing is done by words—words spok- 
en, written in books, and on a 
blackboard. 

But there are children who do 
not learn by words; they learn by 
sounds, by feel, by body movements. 
In our schools these children do 
not learn at all. The first failure is 
usually reading, and if they cannot 
read, other failures follow quickly. 
By the sixth grade, these children 
are so convinced they will always 


———— 
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fail that they stop trying. They 
become isolated from teachers, stu- 
dents, and perhaps even their 
parents. 

Sealed in a narrow and fright- 
ening world, they do one of two 
things: They withdraw into a safer 
make-believe place, or they lash 
out at the threatening enemy-life 
around them. And they drop out 
of school as soon as they can. When 
they leave, many cannot read be- 
yond the fourth-grade level. This 
prevents them from mastering any 
skill in a technological society, 

These word-blind children are 
not the only ones who fail to read, 
nor are nonreaders the only drop- 
outs. There are those with emo- 
tional problems, those with lan- 
and those from 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DEFECTS 


Vocational education, by and 


large, fails its Purpose. Many com. 
munities provide 


training at all, 


In other places, vocational educa- 
in that shop 
€, students are 
t do not exist 
or the training 
by unions and 


thus does not help a boy to become 
an apprentice, 

Furthermore, too many com 
nities offer only those vocational 
courses for which they get an 
reimbursement from the federd 
government. Often these course 
train for types of jobs that are nt 
now available; yet the schools kee 
turning out graduates for whot 
there is no place. 3 

These defects help to explain 
why we have a million youngsters, 
without jobs, Obviously, some 
thing needs to be done. 

Attention is being given to the 
situation by the federal government 
But even with legislation and a 
Propriations at the federal level 
to aid in training and job placement l 
there is still a much bigger Les | 
remaining. That job is to change 
our schools and our communities | 
so that we no longer sentent? 
youngsters to years of unemploy” 
ment and hopelessness. This is 4 
task primarily for local commun!” 
ties, and it is intimately a task for 
Parents and for schools, | 

The solution to our present prob: 
lem breaks down into two parts: { 

© must try to prevent childre? 
now in the lower grades from leav” 
ing school without some skill t° 

uy a job, and we must find place 
for those unskilled youngsters who 
have left school, Pi 
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ance and placement an2 early help 
for the child who, without it, will 
drop out of high school. 

Today there are not enough 
trained vocational counselors, and 
they are not able to give enough 
time and attention to helping a 
student who is not going to college 
to get Proper training and a job. 
Where help is given in most places, 
it is offered too late. The usual 
pattern is for guidance personnel 
to work with the one-third of the 
students who are college bound 
and to neglect the other two- 
thirds. 

_ To do his job properly, the voca- 
tional counselor must spend hours 
learning what jobs are available in 
his commuity, what kind of skill 
and training they require, and how 
the job requirements change from 
= to year. He must also have 
€ to follow up the youngsters 
oon placed in jobs, since this is 
~y nal test of the program. Few 
te es today have time enough 
ike © this as well as they would 
ice schools do not have enough 
ea, guidance personnel to give 
Whee ate aid to those youngsters 
ni are failing and are likely to 
ee dropouts. Recent studies 
i dentis own that it is possible to 
1s i y these youngsters as early 
es pia grade. Other studies 
S. at to wait until the sixth 
1S to be too Jate to be of aid. 

lee. F Soy how to identify and 
majorit teach the overwhelming 
to 7 Of these children. We need 
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counselors, and the teachers and to 
put them to work. The future waste 
of millions of youngsters can be 
avoided. 


EXPLORE OCCUPATIONS 


A second major task for schools 
is to provide a way for youngsters 
to explore different occupations, 
possibly through a system of shop 
courses in junior-high school. The 
end of junior high marks a time 
for making a major decision about 
the youngster’s future—what kind 
of course will he take in high 
school? If the decision is not to go 
to college (about two-thirds of our 
children do not) this decision will 
determine whether he will be a 
skilled or an unskilled worker and 
even, perhaps, whether or not he 
will stay in school long enough to 
graduate. 

Before making that decision, the 
youngster should have a chance to 
know the nature of a number of 
different kinds of occupations, to 
learn the realities of work in differ- 
ent jobs, and to sample different 
skills. Some school systems have 
established wide-ranging explora- 
torv shops; others are experimenting 
with work-experience programs. 
But whatever method is used, 
youngsters in every school should 
be given broad, realistic bases for 
making their decision. 

A third task of the schools is to 
take up the challenge offered by 
our society's demand for higher 
skills and new, changing, sophisti- 
cated techniques. We need men 
trained in these skills. Since we 
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have no jobs for young people any- 
way, an obvious solution is to 
keep youngsters in school longer 
and teach them skilled techniques. 

If such a solution is to be at- 
tempted on a large scale, the schools 
alone cannot do the job. Parents 
must help. They must take the lead 
and, backed by their school officials, 
put pressure on state legislatures 
to pass appropriate legislation. 

In solving the immediate problem 
of the million young people cach 
year for whom we have no place, 
federal and state governments have 
a responsibility. Legislative acts 
such as the Youth Employment 
Opportunities Act, could help. 
Parents and educators must make 
known to their elected representa- 


Hope for the Unwanted 
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tives how they feel about the urgent 
nature of the need for a solution 
to this problem. 

The responsibility of the schools 
has changed enormously in the past 
three decades. Families have been 
pulled apart by divergent inter- 
ests of their members, and our 
complex life has taken broad areas 
of a child's experience out of the 
hands of parents. The schools re- 
main the nation’s only universal 
youth agency. Today their job is 
not to beat or sneak knowledge in- 
to a child's head; it is to take a 
warm, sentient, cager-eyed five- 
year-old and turn him, a dozen 
years later, into an independent, 


selfsustaining, contributing young 
man. < 


e HicH hopes are being held for New York City’s Mobil- 
ization for Youth project, which joins together the federal 
government, the city government, neighborhood workers, 
private agencies, and a university in a planned, coordinated 
attack on delinquency sources. The project in June received 
a $1.9 million grant from the federal government—the first 
made for a local demonstration project under the Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961. 
Called “the most advanced program yet devised to combat 
delinquency sources on a broad scale,” Mobilization for 
Youth is based on the belief that obstacles to economic and 
social betterment among low-income groups are the main 
cause of delinquency. Basic to the Mobilization proposal are 
two groups of programs, “The World of Work” and “ The 
World of Education.” In “The World of Work,” the 
Mobilization has three main objectives: to create new jobs 
for youth, to increase the visibility of existing jobs, and to 
increase the employability of young people. In “The World 
of Education,” a variety of programs have been developed 


to improve school facilities and to meet the special problems 
of “slum children in slum schools.” 
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Reflecting the Needs of the Times 


School Organization—in Historical 
Perspective 


Stuart E. DEAN 


In Elementary School Organization 


Jim aig ape system of a 
the hee ects, in significant ways, 
en ntrolling philosophy and 
A a A that society. Our own 
Shamita gs universal, public 
i Se n has emerged in support 
Gen commitment to democracy. 
mga thie years, the schools have 
a ae nature of society has 
Mon , hey have changed in 
in fan in methods of instruction, 
Support ies, and in organization to 
Withee oe and purposes. The 
ees 1 that school organization 
ets en ed the general pattern of 
and Sent of national philosophy 
ack at i purpose requires looking 
nese changes as they have 


ch 


affect 

ï js the elementary school. 
Colonia) “ation’s early days, the 
Young „Period, schooling for 


ome milden took place in the 
the « his led to such devices as 
Schoo] rae school,” the “reading 
Others. the ‘writing school,” and 
Ore s . 
Mentary ation in the early ele- 
form. Y Schools was in its simplest 
Stoup eee one-room, one- 
based anal, with instruction 
vy, cept a on a “read-recite”” 
a she hools were in homes, 
lable Ps—wherever space was 
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As numbers grew and sizes of 
groups increased, one teacher could 
not handle the situation and a 
system of monitors was developed. 
Under this plan, small groups of 
youngsters were instructed by pupil 
assistants who had already been 
taught their lessons by the master. 
Later refinements of this monitor 
system led to crystallization into 
the “Lancastrian system,” a moni- 
torial procedure which enjoyed 
widespread use during the latter 
art of the eighteenth and the early 
zart of the nineteenth centuries. 
A distinctive benchmark in ele- 
mentary education was established 
in 1848 with the creation of the 
Quincy Grammar School in Bos- 
ton. This development was to have 
greater impact on elementary school 
structure than that of any other 
single development in school or- 
ganization. Its one-teacher-per-grade 
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organization was the beginning of 
what is known as the “graded” 
school, still the basic style and the 
forerunner of what is now known 
as the selfcontained classroom. 
While slow to spread at first, the 
movement gathered momentum 
until by the latter part of the 
nineteenth century it was the pre- 
vailing method of elementary-school 
organization throughout the nation. 
It was a near perfect solution to 
the problems of organization and 
standardization—a structure in 
harmony with the spirit and need 
of the times. 

Inevitably, after a number of 
years, a few disquieting and dis- 
turbing objections appeared. While 
the graded school had much to 
recommend it in terms of admin- 
istrative efficiency, questions were 
raised concerning its educational 
integrity and merit. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, a 
welter of innovations and improvi- 
sations made their appearance. All 
sought to correct the faults of the 
graded-school system. 

Many of the innovations became 
identifiable in terms of a particu- 
Jar name or label, such as the Saint 
Louis Plan (1862). Many remain 
fairly well known and some ele- 
ments of their contributions per- 
sist today. Most of them sought to 
individualize instruction, to break 
the lock-step, and to permit a high- 
er degree of flexibility through 
some attempt to reorganize the basic 
organizational structure. 

These attempts grew from a 
concern about alarming increases 
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in nonpromotions and failures, 
apprehension that brighter students 
were restricted to unchallenging 
situations, the dropout rate in 
upper elementary grades, and 
overcrowding in the lower grades. 

Thus, from the outset—from 
the colonial dame school with its 
monotorial modifications, through 
the creation of the basic graded 
school, into an era of multiple ap- 
proaches and attempts to correct 
the shortcomings of the graded 
schools—the nature and spirit of 
the educational programs reflected 
the needs and demands of the 
times. 

When the major goal of educa- 
tion was to qualify a limited num- 
ber of children for entrance to 
secondary schools, the organiza- 
tional pattern provided for direct, 
immediate, almost personal instruc- 
tion. When the goal changed to one 
of universality of education, the 
Organizational response was to 
establish an impersonal, inflexible 
structure geared to indiscriminate 
group instruction. Only as short- 
comings and problems became evi- 
dent were attempts made to modify 
the structure of schools in accord- 
ance with realities of large-scale 
education—attempts in the form of 
devices and techniques which 
sought either to individualize in- 
struction or to adjust to human 


variance by providing for different 
rates of progress. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The advent of the twentieth cen- 
tury brought another period of 
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Experimentation with elementary- 
l school structure, continuing to 
reflect dissatisfaction with the grad- 
ed-school concept. Here, too, was 
a continuation of the influence of 
changing social and economic needs 
and demands. The nation moved 
rapidly into the era of industriali- 
zation, with its increased need 
for skilled labor, while absorbing 
` the impact of vast immigration and 
8iving recognition to the impor- 
tance of behavioral skills and social 
attitudes as legitimate elements in 
Public education. 
Man mehil forces produced devel- 
i ee a plans for modification 
Aa elementary-school structure. 
ila i most of these plans be- 
Hane identified with a particular 
Soni or pe, A partial listing 
(1900) ." ude: The Platoon School 
he ‘Aas Gary Plan (1908) ; 
ie ton Plan (1919); the 
troit XY Plan (1919); The De- 
Siena -Z Plan (1919); and the 
| Perative Group Plan (1930). 
lese are only a f f the more 
Publicizeq t Aey 
individ attempts to provide for 
the fi L differences and to break 
i T of the structure. 
merged fan incisive conclusion 
tempts i tom the repeated at- 
itect “a e and as a 
esses. t of the structural weak- 
Organizat; nder the graded-school 
an 10n, the educational needs 
chijgheSPective of the individual 
to 4 x ad often been subordinated 
and x ‘Mportance of smoothness 
tion ey in school organiza- 
Follo; ministration. 
ing recognition of this fact 
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came a drive for ways in which 
instruction could be individualized. 
Individualization of instruction be- 
came both the focal point of effort 
and the resultant contribution of 
attempts to modify elementary- 
school structure during the first 
half of this century. Once again, 
schools were responding to forces 
of social change and shifting 
emphasis of educational need and 
purpose in this country, and to 
problems attendant on mounting 
numbers of children and shortages 
of teachers, facilities, and financial 


support. 


QUESTIONS RAISED 


Questions raised today can be 
posed against that background. 
What factors contribute to current 
doubt about present methods of 
organization and are paving the 
way for experimentation and 
change? Why have nearly all the 
experimental programs of the past 
century failed to endure? Why is 
school structure a continuing topic 
of study and debate? 

In attempting to provide answers, 
we need to keep in mind the cross 
currents at play in elementary 
school organization. We have faced 
realistically the need for providing 
elementary education, in mass 
numbers, for all children. The 
immensity of the challenge has. 
resulted in a tendency to beam the 
program at the mythical average: 
child. The image of the average 
child tends to mirror statistics. 
rather than human beings and 
organizational procedures become 
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so impersonal and standardized 
that the individual child is over- 
looked, and there is failure to give 
proper balance and perspective to 
„provisions for individual differ- 
ences. While the theoretical ap- 
proach to efforts during the first 
half of this century to individualize 
instruction might have been sound, 
the magnitude of the job to be 
done with limited funds, personnel, 
and facilities, made such 
futile. 

Also, from the educational psy- 
chology viewpoint, the programs of 
“individualizing” instruction fell 
short in another fundamental qual- 
ity in that all adjustments the inno- 
vations sought to provide were 
within the single dimension of rate 
of learning. This limited approach 
neglects the broad range of the 
teaching-learning situation, which 
includes: varieties of interests, 
needs, backgrounds, talents, readi- 
ness, motivations, etc. 

Though the efforts to improve 
instruction were sincere and well- 
intended, they were shortsighted 
and limited in perception of the 
task. Possibly commendable as far 
as they went, they missed the 
salient understanding that rate is 
only one contributing factor to the 
total process. However, the efforts 
were signficant as evidences of dis- 
satisfaction with the graded-school. 

There may have been other fac- 
tors which prevented these organ- 
izational plans from achieving their 
goal of more effective instruction 
for each child. Many of the ap- 
proaches tended to present subjects 


efforts 
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in isolation without relationship to 
other curricular learnings. Other 
factors possibly contributing 
failure include: inadequacy of per- 
sonnel, insufficiency of financial 
and physical resources, and failure 
to weigh all elements involved in 
providing a balanced program of 
education. However, a basic weak- 
ness appears to have been dedica- 
tion to a single premise that subject 
matter could be detailed in advance 
for all children. This had the 
effect of ignoring the realities of 
human differences, resulting 19 
efforts to fashion children to the 
school’s program rather than an 
efforts to provide a program which 
could meet and serve the variances 
among children. This is not 10- 
tended to suggest that there are 
not certain bodies of common 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes for 
all children; it does say that al 
children cannot learn all things 1” 
a standard way and at the same 
time. 

History has established the fact 
that of the score or more attempts 
to solve the problems inherent 1° 
the graded-school concept and to 
cut through the restrictions of Of 
ganizational devices, not one pla’ 
has stood the test of time. Only 
traces and vestiges of these various 
proposals remain today—scattere 
and in separate schools. No sing 
Movement to modify the grade“ 
plan actually took hold for any © 
tended period of time; and Ee 


i t 
fell by the way because it did no 
come up with the necessary solu 
tions to the problems. 
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Teachers Will Need Skillful Leadership 


The Future of Research in Reading 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


In Education 


Ju Most important character- 
; Of teaching reading today is 
eer pattern. This pattern, 
tome a number of com- 
ie n aj of materials and proceed- 
el a the result of nearly a 
ied Aia evolution. It was sug- 
Stanie Py a group that included G. 
S y Hall, E. B; Huey, John 
Taaa” E. L. Thorndike, Charles 
hoai oe others who were active 
Were l OE and after 1900. Most 
ased ery critical of the program 
Sales difficult, literary, basal 
syste Sg Supplemented by a stiff 
™ of phonics then in use. 
A ore the twenties, stress was 
ace systematic and thorough 
cadin oF instruction in the basic 
Careful skills. Readers that were 
taining oes in difficulty, con- 
ria] be kinds of reading ma- 
cach. on designed primarily to 
ee ing (not literature, his- 
Manners and morals) were 


p 
ti 


troduce, Study program also was in- 

during the twenties, 

to provide the teacher 

time for engaging in 
5 guidance. 

Prehen ring the twenties, com- 

*IVe and complex diagnostic 


: Mor, 
ind: e 
“dividual 
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and remedial programs were devel- 
oped. Studies were carried out pri- 
marily to find ways of improving 
everyday teaching of the puzzling 
variety of children which every 
teacher encounters. 

This, briefly, is the general pat- 
tern of teaching reading devel- 
oped since 1900. None of the re- 
cent suggestions for improving 
teaching reading is necessarily in 
conflict with this pattern except 
possibly one—the teaching of 
shonics for weeks or months be- 
fore the child has begun to read, 
the procedure strenously objected 
to by the 1900 group and before. 

I think it is high time for a 
change in our activities in this 
area. For some years, we have 
spent time and energy in debating 
an almost nonexistent issue—the 
relative merits of phonics and non- 
phonics (‘the whole word” or 
“look-and-say” or “word configur- 
ation,” etc.) methods. No one 
doubts the value of certain phonic 
skills. All reading programs with 
which I am familiar provide for 
teaching phonics. There are dis- 
putes concerning the time to intro- 
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duce phonics, the amount and kind 
to teach, the length of time to 
carry it forward, and the ways to 
relate it to other forms of instruc- 
tion. It is time to stop attacking 
the “‘look-and-say” straw man and 
get to work studying theoretically 
and experimentally the many rival 
programs facing us. 

There are the advocates of “in- 
dividualized reading” programs, 
who propose not a new pattern of 
teaching, but a new emphasis of 
its components. In general, they 
propose that relatively more of the 
teaching be done by direct, oral 
instruction by the teacher, and that 
relatively less be left to readers, 
Practice procedures, and mechanical 
aids. 

The practical question here is, 
of course, can the typical teacher, 
with a class of 30 pupils before her, 
reasonably be expected to become 
sufficiently expert and to find suffi- 
cient time to conduct a program of 
this type along with everything 
else she is called on to do? Some 
say teachers should be able to do 
so; others are doubtful; and many 
say an emphatic “no.” 

Then there is the concept of 
“programed learning.” To my 
mind, individualized teaching and 
programing are really buddies. Each 
can help the other move along 
toward a good objective. We need 

more and better kinds of both. 

B. F. Skinner and others have 
demonstrated the enormous potency 
of well-programed procedures. It 
is, I think, now clear that good 
programing can be made so pro- 
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ductive that it may often be the 
most vital factor in a teaching pro- 
cedure. 

As many critical reviews of 
research have suggested, complex 
programs usually leave uncontrolled 
so many variables that one often 
cannot tell which ones produced 
the results shown in a comparison 
of two or more of them. The ex- 
perimental group nearly always 
wins, often as a result of no 
merit of its own. This tendency 
suggests that in research, as well 
as in daily practice, we must be 
concerned with boredom and back- 
sliding and the development of 
immunity. Any new program taught 
with reawakened alertness and 
drive will probably show up better 
in a control group test than an old 
one, taught lackadaisically, even if 
the latter is intrinsically better. 


REQUIREMENTS 


In consideration of these diffi- 
culties, it appears that several re- 
quirements are encountered. One is 
that control-group studies must 
be conducted on a wide scale, in- 
cluding a large number of carefully 
selected communities. Secondly, all 


the variables likely to be influential 


must be measured or appraised 
thorou 


ghly at frequent intervals and 
kept under careful observation at 
all times during the course of sev- 
eral yeats. Third, a succession of 
similar groups should be launched 
at intervals of a year or two, each 
to be followed from a beginning 
to a fairly mature stage. 
We simply must face up to the 
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fact that large-scale, time-consum- 
ing Investigations must be carried 
Out in education as they are already 
being conducted in other fields. 
_ Leaders in the study of reading 
instruction must be prepared to 
defend Progress against several 
threats and the atmosphere of panic 
Which seems to surround us now 
acid which tends to make us want 
to ae something” in a hurry. 
Prine quite unqualified are pro- 
feet) Sey action, Poorly in- 
a gon Superintendents and 
ther oes Occasionally force hasty 
Sata, Professors of college 
Sas i and others tell us exactly 
trained 9 do. Men and women 
elds h in psychology or other 
Pa = innocent of knowledge, 
ing tang Perience, in teaching read- 
machja se to develop teaching- 
fitst-tate Programs. To prepare a 
Bram tee Skinner-type detailed pro- 
edge ape more, not less, knowl- 
Preparin the field of reading than 
Of the § a typical little workbook 
i Pes now in use. “Program- 
mates ang” is no job for an 
cathe of ji problems faced by 
i Se S for programing in read- 
a Centur me apparent a quarter of 
of foun, ago. This is the problem 
P gtamed OT When work with 
y Sol: materials such as 
© dri, > Practice exercises, phon- 
klets and other types of drill 
- Was carried too far, in 
f Parison P . A 
hy materi with reading of sense- 
Sted a TA most children got 
The pe restless. 
t963 Yor principle growing 


out of nearly a century of investi- 
gation of teaching reading is that 
wide reading is the heart of the 
program. Persons developing pro- 
gramed reading should take this 
fact into account. Programing, of 
course, can be only a means to 
this end. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEEDS 


Because I cannot in this article 
deal with all the important needs 
for research in the future, I have 
decided to merely give a nod of 
recognition to two of the most im- 
portant. 

One is the whole field of labora- 
tory, experimental, and analytical 
research, Advances in teaching 
reading have been based more 
fully than on anything else on such 
studies as perception of words 
(1875-1900), eye movements 
(1905-1920), and reading as a 
thinking or problem-solving process 
(1910-20). Research of similar 
types will be as indispensable in 
the future. 

Secondly, research in the future 
should not be misguided, however 
great the pressure, into devoting 
energies to minor needs to the 
neglect of major issues. For exam- 
ple, I do not believe that the study 
of phonics in the future compares 
in importance with the investiga- 
tion of the diversity of complex 
and subtle forms of reading—from 
light fiction to heavy technical 
texts—which we should be culti- 
vating at the upper grades and at 
the junior-high and senior-high 
school levels. It is here that current 
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programs are most conspicuously 
inadequate and incomplete. i 

A most important issue is the 
role of the teacher in reading in- 
struction. A good teacher has at her 
command many teaching proced- 
ures, in addition to those contained 
in the basal series manual. She is 
free to teach as much or as little 
phonic and other word study skills 
as she chooses. The teacher's free- 
dom to teach in the way and to 
the extent which she thinks is best 
is accompanied by her freedom to 
do as little as she may choose. Re- 
sults will vary from good to bad, 
depending on the quality of the 
teaching, This suggests how crucial 
is the question of deciding what 
the role of the teacher of the 
future should be. This is the ques- 
tion of what and how much in- 
struction should be programed in 
advance and what and how much 
should be left to the teacher, 

Whether one conceives the teach- 
er of the future as a slave to a 
fixed routine or a master of the 
teaching art, it is important that an 
over-all program of teaching is 
evolved in which each procedure is 
cffectively coordinated with others. 

The world of tomorrow will 
confront every child with innumer- 
able problems for which solutions 
cannot be programed because the 
solutions are not known. The pro- 


“J ere is 20 one book, and its brand o 
that is so superior to all others as to re 


for school systems to adopt exclusively 


brand of teaching 
to Read. 


(for) their entire program. 


gramed-materials devices cannot 
fully supply all the features of a 
good reading program. Children 
must learn to solve thcir problems 
by mental mancuvers which cannot 
be foreseen by makers of programed 
materials. It is here that a highly 
trained and skillful teacher is most 
necded. 

And it is precisely here that we 
are likely to make the mistaken 
assumption that programed learning 
and other such teaching aids are 
hostile to insightful and creative 
teaching. Properly employed, they 
should help the teacher become 
more effective by giving her an 
understanding of learning in its 
most detailed and intricate form, 
and by releasing the precious time 
she must otherwise spend on routine 
teaching to do what only she can 
do. Effectively used, programed ma- 
terials and other aids will not 
replace or degrade a teacher; they 
should increase his insight and 
effectiveness. 

If teachers of reading are tO 
move up to the level of professional 
expertness instead of down to the 
level of vocational routine, they will 
need skillful and courageous lead- 
ership. At no period during my 50- 
year professional life, has the 
danger of retrogression been sO 


great or the opportunity for prog- 
ress so promising. © 
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From Normal Schools to Colleges of Education 


A Century of Teacher Education 


PAUL WOODRING 


In School and Society 


W 
‘ A HILE the beginnings of pro- 
capes education for teachers may 
eg to a quarter-century be- 
cae ps Civil War, when state 
in Na schon were first established 
Wat rs England, it was after the 
mar teacher education, in the 
of } essional sense, became a part 
higher education. 
i sete weie no teachers colleges 
yet er ago; universities had not 
aie 5 lished schools or depart- 
of ed, education ; and the subject 
Ie sop ae _ would have been 
en to find in course listings of 
Af can colleges. 
eaten the Civil War, a few uni- 
the Hidde colleges, mostly in 
of Mee West, established chairs 
usually ee or “didactics,” 
ii in departments of 
also tobe which at that time 
Was tau h ed whatever psychology 
State iet t. In Iowa and Michigan, 
Ments ge etal formed depart- 
Years ert education during these 
part nd Teachers College became 
1892 of Columbia University in 
Schoo] ut most of our university 
tion 04nd departments of educa- 
on diq fol paren ) i 
after 1900 come into being unti 
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š hes it was the normal 
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pe 
and both focused attention on pre- 
paring teachers for elementary 
rather than secondary schools. 
Neither was a part of higher edu- 
cation. The nineteenth-century nor- 
mal school usually accepted students 
with only an elementary education, 
and institutes often had no admis- 
sion requirements. Yet, both these 
institutions made important contri- 
butions to teacher education, and 
they set the pattern for much that 
was to follow. 

Institutes offered short courses 
of a few days or a few weeks, 
taught by itinerant speakers or local 
school administrators who gave 
instruction in schoolkeeping and 
inspirational lectures. The poor- 
est institutes were probably better 
than none at all because they 
brought teachers together for a 
discussion of mutual problems. 
And when a Horace Mann came 
to speak, or when William James 
came to deliver his “Talks to 
Teachers,” as he did in the 1890's, 
the institute must have reached a 
peak of excellence. 

Ever since normal schools were 
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founded, there has been a great 
deal of debate about the quality 
of education they provided. Per- 
haps the reason is that there was 
a tremendous range in quality 
among the different institutions and 
the debaters were not talking about 
-the same schools. At worst, the 
normal school was a shabby little 
institution with one teacher teach- 
ing courses in pedagogy with per- 
haps a little time for review of 
-clementary subjects. At its best, 
however, it was a very substantial 
-professional school headed by an 
able educator assisted by a devoted 
faculty, 

In addition to courses in peda- 
8ogy and a period of supervised 
practice teaching, the best of the 
normal, schools offered an academic 
curriculum comparable to that 
found in the better academies of 
the day and probably not inferior 
to that found in the first two years 
of the liberal-arts colleges. 

Although reliable statistics are 
hard to come by, it appears that by 
1900 the majority of urban ele- 
mentary-school teachers had re- 
ceived at least a short period of 
normal-school preparation. Rural 
schools, however, continued to 
employ many teachers with only an 
elementary-school background plus 
a few weeks of attendance at a 
teachers institute. 

While the number of private 
normal schools declined after 1900, 

being unable to withstand compe- 
tition from tuition-free, publicly 
supported normal schools, the 
number and enrolments of state 


normal schools grew rapidly until 
about 1920. l 

By 1900, the growth of public 
high schools let many normal 
schools require a high-school di- 
ploma for admission. This enabled 
them to reduce their attention to 
secondary-school subjects and to 
take steps toward transforming 
themselves into four-year, degree- 
granting teachers colleges. Nineteen 
state normal schools made this 
transition between 1911 and 1920; 
69 between 1921 and 1930; and 
most of the others did so between 
1931 and 1950, by which time the 
normal school had become almost 
obsolete, 


CHANGES IN NAME 


The state teachers colleges, how- 
ever, had a short life. Within 20 
years after emerging from the 
normal schools, they began trans- 
forming themselves into general 
State colleges or state universities 
which granted liberal arts and 
other degrees, as well as the B.S. 
in Ed., which was usually the only 
degree offered by the teachers col- 
lege. This change came first in the 
Middle West and the Far West. It 
came more slowly in the northeast- 
ern section where powerful private 
colleges and universities bitterly 
resisted efforts of the teacher col- 
leges to take on new responsibilities. 
As one example of the transforma- 
tion, in Michigan the normal school 
at Kalamazoo became “Western 
Michigan State Teachers College’ 
in 1927, “Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education” in 1941, and 
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Western Michigan University” in 
1957. 

The changes have not been in 
name only. A new kind of college 
has emerged which continues to 
p pae many teachers but also pro- 

ides a gencral or liberal education 
e modest cost for those who do not 
p pas to teach. The academic courses 
cred in these colleges and the 
pos who teach them have 
x n strengths and weaknesses 
call ound in other undergraduate 
€ges, both public and private. 
eal 1900, universities have ac- 
n growing proportion of the 
“Sponsibility for teacher educa- 
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wa During the first two or 
of € decades of this century, most 
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Su schools or colleges of edu- 
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€ major state universities and 
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are Siaa planning to teach 
i the ca ged to enrol as freshmen 
Many oe of education. In 
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teach „rols only those planning to 
those the elementary school or 
ducati anning to teach physical 
: si home economics, etc., in 
© teac Sol, while those who plan 
econ ary S 2cademic courses at the 
“om ie earn their degree 
eq? Suc iberal arts colleges, taking 
Ueatig, York in the school of 
as is required for certi- 
ut even when the pros- 


pective teacher is enrolled in the 
college of education, he usually 
takes the major portion of his 
academic work in the liberal arts 
colleges; and if our teachers today 
do not know their subjects, or are 
not liberally educated, the responsi- 
bility must be accepted by the 
academic professors who failed to 
teach them properly. 

Some large private universities 
maintain undergraduate and gradu- 
ate schools of education similar to 
those found in state institutions. 
Many, however, including such 
institutions as Harvard and Chica- 
go, have graduate schools of educa- 
tion only, while Princeton and Yale 
have neither ‘schools nor depart- 
ments of education. Teachers 
College of Columbia University 
has become in recent years almost 
entirely a graduate school. 


QUALITY VARIES 


Today, American teachers are 
prepared to the initial point of 
certification in more than 1,100 
different colleges and universities. 
There is, inevitably, an enormous 
range in quality. Unfortunately, the 
colleges with the highest entrance 
standards and the highest standards 
of instruction do not turn out their 
share of teachers. They draw their 
students from socio-economic 
classes in which parents as well as 
students do not look on teaching 
as a sufficiently satisfactory, re- 
munerative, and “prestige” profes- 
sion, particularly for men. ` 

But, although the talents of the 
students and the quality of instruc- 
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tion varies greatly among colleges 
educating teachers, there is a fair 
amount of uniformity in the courses 
studied—a uniformity resulting in 
considerable part from state certifi- 
cation requirements. 

Of the 52 certification authorities 
(50 states plus Puerto Rico and the 
District of Columbia), 51 now re- 
quire the bachelor's degree for 
beginning high-school teachers and 
44 require it for elementary teach- 
ers as well. Nine states require high- 
school teachers to complete a fifth 
ycar of college during the period 
of initial certification and three 
require a fifth year for beginning 
sccondary teachers. 

The required course nearly 
always includes a period of general 
education approximately two years 
in length, plus two more years with 
time divided between a major in 
an academic discipline and a 
sequence of professional courses. 
For elementary teachers, the pro- 
fessional requirements range from 
16 to 36 semester hours in the 
different states, with a median of 
21 hours. For secondary teachers, 
the range is 12 to 29 hours, and the 
median is 18. However, many col- 
leges require more professional 
hours than the state requirement 
for certification. 


EVALUATIONS 


None of the various programs 
for teacher education has ever been 
evaluated adequately in terms of 
the ultimate criterion—the effect 
of the program on the learning ex- 
periences of the children whom the 
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teachers will teach. The variables 
are too complex; the results cannot 
be known until the teacher has 
taught for many years; and there 
is insufficient agreement about the 
proper goals of education. 

There is, however, widespread 
agreement that any sound program 
for teacher cducation must include: 
a substantial program of gencral of 
liberal education; a knowledge of 
the subject or subjects to be taught, 
which for a secondary teacher 
should be provided by a strong 
academic major at the undergrad- 
uate level plus some graduate work 
in an academic discipline; a knowl- 
edge of the contributions of phil- 
osophy, history, psychology and the 
other social and behavioral sciences 
to an understanding of the place 
of the school in the social oe 
and the processes of learning; an¢ 
a period of practice teaching of a 
extended internship, during which 
time the prospective teacher tries 
various methods of teaching unde" 
competent supervision. ; 

There is still, in 1962, wide 
spread disagreement about the 
proper organization and content O 
professional courses and about the 
place of these courses in the ent 
ulum. There is also disagreeme" 
about whether the internship shoul f 
come during or after the unde" 
graduate work. It seems clear, how” 
ever, that, in the years ai 
teacher education will not be Hi 
thing apart, provided by separat 
institutions for teachers, but will 


k + ohet 
a part of the mainstream of high? 
education. 


cross 


Changes for the New Era 


French Industry 
Urges 


Education Changes 


In France Actuelle 


Busnes leaders in France are 
nation’s pe a new hard look at their 
anie general education system. 
and the its high scholastic standards 
On an demands it makes 
ticulum nts, they suggest that cur- 
Reina aa organizational changes 
Own in r er if France is to hold its 
ye huclear-space era. 
emphegh ness leaders are placing 
flexibilit on modernization and 
ption of practical science 
8 carly in the educational 
ducatin favor a less theoretical 
streg and would place greater 
Knowle ge Practical application of 
ond grou to today’s realities. 
BS; Roye Of businessmen, educat- 
at an nment officials, military 
lds ge _ Practitioners in various 
its “View os recently completed 
i *Clations} “rench education and 
96a Mp to industry. The 


published included these 
findings: 

The French educational system is 
not sufficiently in step with modern 
industry and the modern age. 

Its approach to many of the basic 
subjects is obsolete, while the teach- 
ing of modern subjects includes an 
enormous amount of detail, much 
of it useless and tiring to the stu- 
dent and poorly absorbed by him. 

The curriculum should be revised 
to retain only those subjects and 
methods which help the student to 
form good judgment and which 
establish a framework of permanent 
reference. 

Abstract ideas should be illus- 
trated with concrete examples. 

The report issued by the group 
was particularly concerned with 
curriculum and teaching methods, 
and proposed immediate changes in 
subjects studied and the way they 
are taught at various educational 


report 


levels. 

They recommended 
methods of teaching mathematics 
and the physical sciences. As a so- 
lution, they suggested approaching 
these subjects in primary school 
and a far greater use of visual aids. 
They reasoned that, once the child's 
interest has been aroused, element- 
ary and practical science physics 
should be introduced during the 
most intuitive and curious period 
of childhood. The report stated a 
belief that it is a mistake to begin 


revising 


—_ 
Reported from France Actuelle, pb- 
lished by Comite France Actuelle, 
Paris, XI, (April 15, 1962), 1-5. 
nM 
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the teaching of physics and chem- 
istry late and to present only the 
theory; practical problems and ap- 
plications should be demonstrated 
to younger children. 

One of the most difficult prob- 
lems, the group concluded, is to 
reach agreement among pedagogues 
on what should be kept and what 
should be dropped from the tradi- 
tional curriculum. Taking mathe- 
matics as an example, the group 
approvingly commented on a sem- 
inar sponsored by the Organization 
of European Economic Cooperation 
(now the 20-Western-nation Organ- 
ization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development). The seminar 
produced recommendations for re- 
organizing the teaching of mathe- 
matics, 

All participants in the study 
group were agreed on the need to 
modernize the teaching of mathe- 
matics and to publish new text- 
books and manuals. Viewing the 
problem from the international 
viewpoint, they recommended that 
the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation appoint a 
commission of experts, including 
teachers of mathematics, to estab. 
lish a composite picture of what 
secondary teaching in this field 
should cover; also, to define the 
philosophy behind it. This presen- 
tation would include various 
methods of treating the subject 
along with supporting data for each 
suggestion. On completion, it could 
be presented to member countries 
of the international organization 
with the recommendation that it be 


transmitted to their authorities 1n 
secondary education. ; 

In the course of the seminar 
discussions, the businessmen in the 
group made the point that in tak- 
ing on a new employe they assign 
great importance to the candidate s 
knowledge. “But,” they said, 
“equally important are his intellect- 
ual and moral qualities, and these 
at present seem almost totally over 
looked by educators. It is time 
they begin developing them.” 

The participating experts sug- 
gested that it would be helpful in 
this respect if businessmen would 
define more precisely their quanti- 
tative and qualitative needs insofar 
as education of the young is con- 
cerned. ; 

Actually, the French educational 
system has been making a big 
effort in the past decade to adapt 
to conditions and needs of the 
mid-twentieth century. As in the 
United States, France faces prob- 
lems of teacher and classroom 
shortgages and enormous increases 
in the student population. Public 
education appropriations have 19” 
creased greatly, but are still i?” 
sufficient, f 

One measure of the quality ° 
French education is in the numbers 
of foreign students enrolled i? 
French universities. According to 
one report, more than 25,000 for 
cign students are pursuing studie 
in France, They come from es 
over the world, including 8,00 
from Africa, the largest grour’ 
2,000 Americans, 500 Latin Amer 
cans, and 250 Canadians. 
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= =x With Education in Washington xs== 
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= of Quality.—If the Ameri- 
an people really want high-quality 
Public schools they should be 
— to more than double the 
spendin per pupil they are currently 
Sve “ing, according to the NEA’s 
Project on School Finance. 
a oe the Public Schools 
the tht a 150-page report of 
Guiles on special project, con- 
eters that the current annual 
$33.6 Peg schools should be 
with $12 lion by 1970, compared 
eade -3 billion in 1959-60. This 
Pupil. AAt current expenditures per 
EN enrolled would increase 110.9 
to S050 from $341 in 1959-60 

9 in 1969-70, if high stand- 


ards : 
States, quality are met in all 


The 


Astin PA estimates for 1970 


LE 
Schoo] Ment of virtually all 
a publi” children and youth in 
i iC or private school; 
Peieentage Sentia] increase in the 
ing p. {8° Of boys and girls finish- 
wea BEER 

. al, . > 
ble to pat for teachers compara- 
an eo nings in other professions 
rere ae te with salaries 
Alene, S best college-educated 

4.¢ 

is 

the ayer siderable improvement in 


V 
gq Cra, "ee A 
Ace 8¢ training and experi- 


a cofi k 

a 5 tional staffs (57 per- 
st tea 
sters a, chers would have 


gher degrees); and 
Staffing ratio of 50 pro- 


f 
Lion i 
62 Per 1,000 pupils—the 


Educational Policies Commission 
formula for adequate instructional, 
supervisory, and administrative 
services, plus the supporting services 
now provided in the nation’s best 
school systems. 

The NEA report says these stand- 
ards would make it possible to staff 
the schools of 1970 with “highly 
trained professional persons who 
will devote a lifetime of service 
to teaching, who will return to 
schools every second or third sum- 
mer to increase their knowledge, 
and who envision classroom teach- 
ing as important as any other pro- 
fession for a college trained person.” 

The report's goals for 1970 in- 
clude a beginning salary for class- 
room teachers with bachelor's de- 
grees of $6,000 (a goal recom- 
mended by the NEA Representative 
Assembly since 1959); an average 
salary for all classroom teachers of 
$9,710; and maximum amounts 
which range from $9,773 for teach- 
ers with bachelor’s degrees to 
$15,162 for those with doctorates. 

Designed as a source book for 
the public and for state and na- 
tional legislative committees of 
teacher associations, Financing the 
Public Schools 1960-1970 includes 
64 pages of tables, showing indi- 
vidual esimates for each of the 50 
states. A mine of information, it 
is well worth the $1.50 price. 

The facts are incontrovertible. 
We hope that NEA Research Direc- 
tor Sam M. Lambert is right when 
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he confidently asserts: “The vast 
majority of the American people 
want and need to know what quality 
education is going to cost; they 
are not interested in pricing a 
second-rate school system for Amer- 
ican children.” 


Educational Adventure. — Next 
January, between semesters, two 
high-school juniors or seniors from 
cach state will spend a week in 
Washington observing the work- 
ings of government as guests of the 
United States Senate. From January 
27 through February 1, 1963, the 
“high-school interns” will meet 
and work with Senators and their 
staffs, observe Senate sessions and 
committee hearings, and interview 
various government officials, 

Under the terms of a Senate 
resolution passed unanimously last 
May, the students will be selected 
by cach chief state school officer 
from among those who have been 
elected to class, student body, or 
student council office. An oratorical 
or essay competition is suggested 
but not required as part of the 
selection process. The students will 
be chaperoned by military officers. 
Their transportation, housing, med- 
ical care, and necessary insurance 
will be provided. 

The committee which is super- 
vising the “U.S. Senate Youth Pro- 
gram” includes Senators John Sher- 
man Cooper (R-Ky.), Clariborne 
Pell (D-R.I.), Carl T. Curtis 
(R-Neb.), Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.), B. Everett Jordan 
(D-N. C.), and Thomas H. Kuchel 
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(R-Calif.); Dr. Evron M. Kirk- 
patrick, executive director of the 
Amcrican Political Science Associa- 
tion; and Randolph A. Hearst, 
trustee of the William Randolph 
Hearst Foundation, which is foot- 
ing the bill. i 
“It will not be a sightseeing 
tour,” says Mr. Hearst, whose 
grandfather once represented Cali- 
fornia in the Senate. “It will be an 
educational adventure.” 


Capital Classroom.—First night- 
ers at Washington's National 
Theatre were startled, at one 
opening night last fall, when 146 
high-school seniors from Sayre 
ville, N.J., suddently rose an 
filed out of the balcony before the 
curtain fell on Act I. Their prn 
cipal, who bought the tickets with- 
out knowledge of the play, didn't 
find Norman Krasna’s Sunday 1” 
New York suitable for the teer 
agers she was chaperoning On A 
two-day visit to the Nation's Cap" 
tal. In rebuttal, the management § 
press agent happily told reporters’ 
“It's the most normal little S% 
comedy you've ever seen.” 

This dramatic episode illus 
trates the perils inherent in 
class trip to Washington, of any 
other metropolis. Fortunately, very 
few of the more than 600,00" 
junior- and senior-high-schoo! st 
dents who visit Washington eat 
year even get into the most min? 
kind of trouble, much less i f 
newspapers. But is this trip 1€% p 
necessary? Do the visiting a 
dents “See Your Government 


$ 
. octo” 


WASHINGTON 


Action,” as the Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Board of Trade promises 
in tts colorful brochures? 
Merga gom usually come 
oee a two to scheduled 
E a and sight-seeing, the 
8 pain m they believe is required 
oo fiore than a confused blur 
ia red impressions. Enrolment in 
ion alii University’s Washing- 
Sie “oe yields some familiar- 
icial Washington, as well 


as tra a s 
ià transferable credits. Then what 
o eer students learn in 
ington on their first visit, 


k averages four days? 
tis ond a = be learned, and 
is properl te saved, if the trip 
Service De planned. (The School 
ington oe of the Wash- 
Ureay ae and Visitors 
ashing Ó K Street, N. W, 
Some 5 6, D.C., can be of 
is highes > Since the tourist tide 
tshingto in spring and summer, 
during be hotel rates are lower 
Most will fall and winter, and 
Schoo} lis until the end of the 
. Charter for full payment. 
“idered, y flights should be con- 
May sd r since their higher cost 
e als a € offset by the expense 
K diwe lodging while en route 
m means. Groups of 40 


New ae 8 from Boston or 
ee Lg fly nonstop via 
ch lines for $19 and $11 


Air pa SPectiv, 


tate Vel at ely, including tax. 


this special one-way 
at least one extra 
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concerts by the National Symphony 
Orchestra, now in their seventh year 
through the generosity of Mrs. Her- 
bert A. May. But everything else 
is available all year, and nearly 
everything is free. Tours of the 
Capitol are conducted every day, 
though it may not be possible dur- 
ing the latter part of the year to 
mect and be photographed with 
your Senator or Representative, who 
is likely to be either at home or 
travelling overseas when Congress 
is not in session. At the Supreme 
Court, which sits only from Octo- 
ber through May, conducted tours 
are available throughout the year. 

Most popular are the lecture- 
tours of the FBI, White House, 
Smithsonian Institution, Voice of 
America, and Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. Perhaps more educa- 
tional and certainly less crowded 
are the Library of Congress, Folger 
Shakespeare Library, National Ar- 
chives, and the National Gallery 
of Art, which offers both conducted 
tours and individual electronic 
devices that whisper recorded lec- 
tures as you draw abreast of each 
masterpiece. 

Often overlooked are the unique 
educational opportunitics offered 
here by the Naval Observatory, 
which can be visited by day or 
night; Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard's 
museum of Byzantine art; the Pan 
American Union, a regional UN 
complete with simultaneous trans- 
lation facilities; the Islamic Center, 
probably the only mosque in this 
country prepared to welcome visi- 
tors; the Phillips Gallery, a superb 
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modern art collection; and the 
several bookstores of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the world’s 
largest paperback publisher. 

After 175 years of foreign policy, 
the State Department recently de- 
cided to start regular briefings for 
ordinary citizens: every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday at 9:30 
A.M., no tickets required. Unfor- 
tunately, many equally interesting 
federal agencies still do not offer 
any regular lectures, exhibits, or 
tours for either adults or students— 
including, paradoxically, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


Travelling Exhibits. — For those 
who can’t visit the National Gallery 
of Art and those who would enjoy 
an unhurried view of some of its 
treasures, the Gallery offers three 
travelling exhibits of large framed 
reproductions with descriptive labels 
which may be borrowed by teach- 
ers. 

“Ten Portraits in the National 
Gallery” illustrates different kinds 
of portraiture, from the early Ren- 
aissance to the Post-Impressionist 
period, including pictures by 
Botticelli, Roberti, van der Weyden, 
Bellini, Holbein, Boucher, Rom- 
ney, Goya, Renoir, and van Gogh. 

“Ten Landscapes in the National 
Gallery” traces the development of 
landscape painting since the Mid- 
dle Ages in outstanding examples 
by Duccio, Gerard David, Giorgi- 
one, Rembrandt, Turner, Constable, 
Homer, Monet, Cezanne, 
Rousseau. 


and 
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“Backgrounds of Modern Paint- 
ing” consists of twelve collotype 
reproductions illustrating important 
artistic trends of the last 100 years; 
including works by Monet, Renoit, 
Cassatt, Cezanne, van Gogh, Gau- 


guin, Modigliani, Matisse, and 
others. 
The exhibits travel in crates 


which weigh about 100 pounds. 
The borrower pays the round-trip 
shipping costs, which are not high 
if motor freight is used and the 
shipment marked ‘Educational Ma- 
terial, Printed Matter.” To schedule 
a one-month booking, write to the 
Extension Services, National Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington 25, D. C 

The National Gallery also lends 
slide lectures, sets of 2” x 2” colof 
slides, which are mailed to bor- 
rowers free of charge. These in 
clude “700 Years of Art” (60 
slides), “Backgrounds of Moder” 
Painting in France” (40 slides); 
“Five Techniques of Paintings 
(40 slides), “The Christmas Story 
in Art” (40 slides). 


Unusual Ọuote.—"I told som? 
of my colleagues yesterday that 
was really beginning to get inte 
ested in education.” This is take? 
from the farewell remarks by retif 
ing U.S. Commissioner of Educ, 
tion McMurrin to his staff. He we” 
on to say, “I don’t want that . 
sound like it does sound. But p 
have .. . . become intensely inte” 
ested in the major issue of edut? 
tion, and I'm quite sure that ther 
will always remain a very ba 
part of my life's commitment.” 
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fh Reading Experiment 
experiment to teach reading 
A as a new Augmented Roman, or 
ae alphabet is now in its sec- 
year in sclected English schools. 
= ae the experiment was con- 
nee In 24 English schools with 
as 90 pupils. The success of the 
not Prompted educational au- 
Fed to start 1,500 more five- 
ve ais Oe A.R. reading this fall. 
ne Roman is designed 
fp a the techniques of teach- 
| sence ang by simplifying such 
| Qs in Ad the tangle of P's and 
imina € standard alphabet. It 
adds 1 es the Q's and X’s and 
43 eee letters, for a total of 
onger a Although A.R. is thus 
ane regular alphabet of 
gece avoids the confusion 
Combineq Sp letters, which are 
> a more than 2,000 ways 
asic son i the approximately 40 
age, nds of the English lan- 


to 


A 
. Vise jBmented Roman is not a re- 
to See Pling plan, but an effort 
to tead ether children can learn 
lem à ra if the spelling prob- 
Sts elie € postponed. The teach- 
sf alent the temporary use 
to Labet will help children 
‘ad in half the normal 


Will eliminate all reading 


Con, “sy form s $ 
Th ventional so he will switch 
Pang & a i story books. 
ren selected to take 


a normal range of intelligence in 
classes from various parts of 
England. They will be compared 
with control groups learning to read 
in the conventional manner. The 
Reading Research Unit at the 
University of London Institute of 
Education and the National Foun- 
dation for Education Research are 
sponsoring the experiment. Al- 
though no authoritative results will 
be compiled for three years, teach- 
ers who have used the new alpha- 
bet are enthusiastic. 

The alphabet was devised by Sir 
James Pitman, grandson of Sir 
Isaac Pitman, the shorthand pion- 
eer. Sir James says the basis for 
A.R. actually is a spelling reform 
designed in 1844 by Sir Isaac. 


New Record Enrolment 
APPROXIMATELY two million more 
students enrolled in the nation’s 
public and private schools from 
kindergarten through college this 
fall than in 1961, according to 
estimates from the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Enrolment in the schools, in- 
creasing for the 18th consecutive 
year, is expected to reach a new 
all-time high of 51.3 million in 
the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia in the 1962-63 school 
year. In the 1961-62 school year 
the enrolment was 49.3 million. 

The estimated enrolment in- 
cludes 35 million pupils in the 
elementary schools (through Grade 
8), an increase of 800,000 over: 
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last year. In Grades 9 through 12, 
the increase is estimated to be 
900,000—from 10.8 million to 
11.7 million. 

In institutions of higher educa-- 
tion, both public and private, an 
enrolment increase of 300,000— 
from 4.3 million to 4.6 million— 
is anticipated. The Office of Edu- 
cation states that as yet the steadi- 
ly mounting college enrolments 
should be credited largely to the 
fact that there is a growing inter- 
est in attending college rather 
than to higher birthrates. Statis- 
ticians anticipate that the first really 
sharp increase in college enrolments 
will come about the start of the 
1965-66 school year. 


New Organization 
THE formation of a new nation- 
wide organization to promote, de- 
velop, and produce new courses 
for the curriculum of the public 
schools was announced just before 
the opening of school this fall. 
Called the Council for Public 
Schools, the new organization will 
take over from the long-established 
Massachusetts Council for Public 
Schools such research and develop- 
ment activities which are of na- 
tional scope and significance. Its 
headquarters will be in Boston. 
Among the activities to be car- 
ried on by the new Council will 
be “Parlons Francais,” the series 
of French courses for elementary 
grades, originated by the Massa- 
chusetts Council for Public Schools. 
Other projects being developed are 
a Spanish course for elementary 
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grades, a newly conceived course in 
basic geography for the first three 
grades, and a series of courses at 
the clementary-school level for 
teaching English as a second lan- 
guage in foreign countries. 
these courses will be subject tO 
intensive testing and experiment” | 
tion in various parts of the country 
before they are made available fof 
gencral use in schools. 4 
Graham T. Winslow is chaf 
man of the board of directors O 
the new Council. Members of thé 
National Advisory Committee of | 
the Council include: James i 
Conant, Francis Keppel, Roy a 
Larsen, Ralph Lowell, Wilbu 
Schramm, and Paul Woodring. 


Teach Civil Liberties sail 
THE Civil Liberties Education! 
Foundation, New York City, Yr 
announced plans to spend $150,0 asl 
in a program designed to get pen | 
teaching of civil liberties in soc’ 
studies courses in the next t* 
years. 

The program was instituted at | 
a survey revealed that there W° p 
scrious deficiences in ideas a” 
the Bill of Rights and perso, 
freedoms among high-school $ is 
dents. While American histo yy 
taught in virtually all schools, i 4 
ers have confessed to spending s 
little as two hours on civil libe” w 
in a year’s history course. o 
school students, it was founds sy 
often see nothing wrong if ane! 
sorship, wire-tapping, and oes 
limitations on freedom of the P 
and of speech. f 
ga 
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The Foundation is planning its 


TOgrą i i i 
, Program in Cooperation with the 


Sein Council for the Social 
bibli s. It includes preparation of 
mae Pa on suitable reading 
T Px on civil liberties, a talk 
atiniial ung civil liberties at the 
Sait ee of the National 
i Sila a the Social Studies, and 
Stine p SIX regional teacher- 
1963. § summer workshops in 
Maig of the Foundation’s 
unde is that freedom must be 
"stood to be preserved. 


Iw fied Reader 
turally pe in Detroit's “cul- 
petime 'sadvantaged" areas, an 
Semester E a being conducted this 
Ten can i; ¢termine whether chil- 
Ook mia n to read better from 
back ich are written with their 
Wage’ in mind, 
teag age by a team of Detroit 
Ultu, “SPecially for the multi- 
poks Mia population, the 
Sts, ee Mostly Negro charac- 
RY Wine Situations familiar to 
h frye 4 „have words that 
` aa children of migrant 
È most likely to hear at 
s with Writers taped conver- 
to deen hundred chil- 
ei! used mo Out the 100 words 
ap Sent of i st. Approximately 70 
sat at ai words used didn’t 
es of es in the three leading 
Ne “Stade readers. 
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ta atic Ww trends in school 


Sk 
Which are outmoding 


present standardized mathematics 
tests, the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice’s Cooperative Test Division 
has announced the development of 
new achievement tests in arithme- 
tic, algebra, and geometry. 

The new tests, according to 
Scarvia B. Anderson, Cooperative 
Tests editor, have been designed to 
reflect some major shifts while 
continuing to measure important 
aspects of traditional mathematics. 
“While some of the new emphases 
in language and content are in the 
new tests,” Dr. Anderson said, 
“stress is placed on the student's 
understanding of mathematical 
ideas and on his ability to reason 
with insight.” 

The arithmetic tests are designed 
for Grades 7-9. Algebra tests have 
been prepared for both elementary 
and intermediate classes. Geome- 
try tests are for the appropriate 
high-school level. 


Carrels for Students 
AN NEA survey of educational in- 
novations this year in 70 of the 
wealthier suburbs of the country 
revealed a new term being fre- 
quently used—carrel. This refers 
to the cubicles somewhat like pri- 
vate offices that some schools are 
installing for the use of individual 
students when engaged in inde- 
pendent study. Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, Munster, Ind., and Winnetka, 
Ill, are among the communities 
which are providing carrels for stu- 
dent use this year. 

The NEA survey also showed a 
trend in the adoption of courses 
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in humanities and world culture 
that are usually thought of as being 
at the college level. One community 
reported a new course in logic, 
surely a college subject. 

Such experiments as team teach- 
ing and the ungraded classroom 
have become almost conventional 
practices in many of these wealthy 
suburbs. 


Color in Geographic Bulletin 

THE National Geographic Society 
has announced that this year it is 
adding full color pictures and four 
more pages to each issue of its 
Geographic School Bulletin. The 
Bulletin, issued weekly starting in 
October, is written and designed for 
use in schools. It presents articles 
and features on the wonders of na- 
ture, scientific developments, and 
the various countries of the world. 


Children's New TV Program 

A NEW weekly television Program, 
designed to stimulate the interest of 
youngsters five to 11 years old in 
language, music, mathematics, so- 
cial studies, and science, will be 
offered on the NBC-TV network 
starting on October 13. 

The full hour program, “Explor- 
ing” will have as host Dr. Albert 
R. Hibbs, a nationally known 
scientist who for the past five years 
has been a guest teacher of mathe- 
matics, general science, and related 
subjects in elementary and junior- 
high schools in Los Angeles, Santa 
Ana, and Pasadena. 

Each weekly program will be 
divided in five areas of exploration, 


it is announced. Language, mus!G 
and mathematics will make up the 
first half hour and the material 
presented will be of special age 
to the younger children in t 

age group. The second half hout 
will be devoted to social studies 
and science. Featuring many depart: 
ures from traditional education® 
programs for children, the ia 
will use colorful puppets to teac 
mathematics, animation to cape 
the history of words, and the se 
to make certain areas of social stu® 
ies come alive. Guests for the fields | 
of arts and sciences will make pe” 
sonal appearances. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: L 
Oct. 8-12, National Council on Scho? 
house Construction, Denver, Colo. Ed 

Oct. 10-13, Department of Rural að 
ucation and Division of County +3 
Rural Area Superintendents, NEA, Wi 
ita, Kan. Bus’ 

Oct. 15-19, Association of School PY 
iness Officials of the United States 
Canada, Dallas, Tex. 


DATES OF THE COMING Montia, 
Nov. 4-5, Association of Urban 
versities, Louisville, Ky. 
Nov. 11-17, American 
Week, so 
Nov. 21-24, National Council for 
cial Studies, Philadelphia, Pa. Ge 
Nov. 23-24, National Council for 
graphic Education, Chicago, Ill. 560° 
Dec. 3-7, American Vocational 4 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. iğ o 
Feb. 9-13, National Association ep, 
Secondary-School Principals, Pittsbu i 
a. 


BE y 
Feb. 13-16, American Association p 


Colleges for Teacher Education, 
cago, Ill, 


sa B 

Feb. 16-20, American Association i 
School Administrators, Atlantic g 
N. J. 
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=== New Educational Materials 


The Amidon Elementary School. 
Carl F. Hansen. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1962. Pp. xii + 252. $6.95. 

eis 1S a report, after two years of 

School Ph on the Amidon Elementary 

riculum an (an experiment with a cur- 

with’ ¢ organized by basic subject fields 
ter 558 ae emphasis on subject mat- 
control ey planning, and administrative 
an o jea CERON ThE experiment, 
educators OF controversial debate among 

Publicit and laymen, has received wide 

ebate a his book should intensify the 

a increase the publicity on pub- 
his maty-school education. 

Petintendent » by Carl F. Hansen, su- 
olumbia nt of Schools, District of 

velopment en the story of the de- 

an aah the plan, its initiation, 

oting Sete of the program. 
biographic $ at “something of the auto- 
volume,” G will be detected in this 

Views On ansen states his personal 

Education many issues and problems in 
ansen sew 5 In the introduction, 

Amidon €s that announcement of the 

, treason fo cee brought charges of 
issue with. education,” and he takes 

a that hie what he identifies as a view 

SPonsibitity atendent has a special re- 
‘What r o defend existing practices.” 

the king -aS Superintendency needs is 

of person who develops his 

f about education through in- 

i, g thinking and then states his 

wen, ra p E can understand 
lons ah ause of my strong con- 

bs, I te about what education ought to 
®Pologi SE to 


li 


Own ; 
n ideas 
dependen t 


istf be nothing more than an 
Or the status quo” 


The 

Aue of Education. Carroll 
Philadel, and Eugene T. Maleska. 
1965. "lPhia: Chilton Books, 

An ‘cn + 492. $10.00. 

den Of e dunnttive account of the evolu- 
“lopment wom this volume traces the 

1962 rom Oriental, Hebraic, 


Spartan, Athenian, and Roman cultures, 
noting the influences of philosophers 
and critics, and identifying the influ- 
ences as they are evident in American 
education today. 

The emphasis is on American educa- 
tion, including an extensive account of 
current trends and issues in the schools, 
covering the topics of racial integration, 
federal aid to education, teachers organ- 
izations (with a section dealing with 
teacher strikes), and touching on ex- 
periments with instruction influencing 
education today. 

Carroll Atkinson is a former teacher, 
professor, and editor of educational pub- 
lications, including the Dictionary of 
Education. Eugene T. Maleska is co- 
ordinator of teacher recruitment, New 
York City Board of Education. 


Fringe Benefits for Public School 
Personnel. Jack H. Kleinmann. 
New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1962. Pp. x + 
178. $4.95. 

This is a comparative study of 
principles and practices in education, 
government, and private employment 
that attempts to clarify issues concerning 
the economic status of public-school per- 
sonnel. 

The content is organized around the 
four stated specific purposes which un- 
derlie the discussion: 

To survey and compare fringe benefits 
provided salaried personnel in education, 
government, and private employment; to 
describe and analyze benefits which 
might feasibly be included in teacher 
personnel programs; to recommend the 
benefits which might realistically be pro- 
vided public-school personnel; and to 
present a general point of view about 
benefit programs. 

Problems and issues related to staff 
benefits are discussed, as well as consid- 
erations that must be taken into account 
in developing programs. 
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Negro Education in America—lts 
Adequacy, Problems, and 
Needs. Edited by Virgil A. Clift, 
Archibald W. Anderson, and H. 
Gordon Hullfish. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1962. xxiii 
+ 315. $5.95. 


This is the sixteenth yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society. It is a comprehen- 
sive analysis of education for the Ameri- 
can Negro. The book is divided into 
four parts, with individual sections pre- 
pared by 14 Negro and white educators 
analyzing the significance of the educa- 
tion the Negro is receiving and what the 
outlook appears to be for the future. 

Part I provides background by cover- 
ing various programs of Negro educa- 
tion, past and present. The second 
section is on educational opportunity, 
examining current inequities and noting 
some distinctive achievements. 

Part III, “The Changing Situation,” 
explores positive and negative attitudes 
of the people and their governments 
with respect to the 1954 Supreme Court 
Decision. The final section discusses fu- 
ture goals, and suggests how increased 
federal legislation can promote full edu- 
cational opportunity. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


The Hidden You: Psychology in Your 
Life. Arthur Alexander. Our Tiny Ser- 
vants: Molds and Yeasts. Bernice Kohn. 
Jets. Charles Sapin Verral. New Ways 
in Math. Arthur Jonas. Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962. Pp. 63, 
62, 70, and 70, respectively. $2.95 each. 

A Train for Tommy. Edith Tarcov. 
Arty the Smarty. Faith McNulty. Billy 
Brown: The Baby Sitter. Tamara Kitt. 
Fly Away at the Air Show. Leone Adel- 
son, The Monkey in the Rocket. Jean 
Bethell. Surprise in the Tree. Sara Ash- 
eron. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 
Inc., 1962. Pp. 61 each. $1.18 each. 
Part of the Easy Readers series for kin- 
dergarten to third grade. 

Ojibway- Marion Israel. A Dog Team 
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for Ongluk. Terry Shannon. Nika Illahee. 
Mary M. Worthlake. Chicago: Melmont 
Publishers, 1962. Pp. 32 each. $2.50. 

Take Shapes, Lines and Letters; New 
Horizons in Mathematics. Jeanne Ben- 
dick and Marcia Levin. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1962. Pp. 80. $2.75. 

Berlitz German for Children: Cinder- 
ella and Sleeping Beauty. Edited by staff 
of The Berlitz Schools of Languages. 
New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1962. 
Pp. 62. 

Our Country's Story. Frances Cavanah. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 
1962. Pp. 64. $2.95. 

Volcanoes in Action; Science and 
Legend. Lynn and Gray Poole. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Inc, 1962. Pp. 79. $3.00. ? 

Elly the Elephant. Norma Simo; aW 
York: St. Martin's Press, 1962 es 
$2.25. ‘ao 

Twin Otters and the Indi 2 
Hogan. New York: E. ie aes 
Company Pp. 41. $2.25. 

A Book of Canadian Anima x 
Paul May. New York: St. ale ae 
1962. Pp. 115. $2.95, ~ 

Young People's Science Enc i 
(20 Volumes.) Chicago: Childvens Precy 

DiGi, 2. $44.95 set. Inc : 
bo 400 entres; 2,500 ee te 
color, an scien j 

periferik, ce projects and ex- 

Once There Was a Kitten. Jani ii 
kle. City Boy, Country h ‘Mien, 
Schlein. Chicago: Childrens Press, 1962 
Pp. 30 each. $2.50 each. Two titles ah 
the Reading Laboratory Book series. 


SECONDARY 


English for Maturity; English in the 
Secondary School. David Holbrook. 
New York: Cambridge University Press 
1962. Pp. xii + 255. $3.95. i 

How to Study. A 16- i 

" 5 Page scripto- 
graphic booklet available from Chan. 
ning L. Bete Co., Inc., Greenfield, Mass 
$.75. Discounts in quantity. à ` 

Reorganizing the High School Curri 
lum. (Third Edition.) Harold B itd 
Elsie J. Alberty. New York: The Mac- 
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millan Company, 1962. Pp. xiv + 512. 
$6.50. 

Find Your Science IQ. Robert L. Gant- 
ert. New York: John F. Rider Publisher, 
Inc., 1962. Pp. vi + 138. $3.45. 

American High School Administration. 
(Third Edition.) David B. Austin, Will 
French, and J. Dan Hull. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1962. 
Pp. viii + 590. $7.00. 

Going Places with Mathematics. (Sec- 
ond Edition.) M. Peters. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962. 
Pp. 358. $3.92. 

Psychology for Life Today. Charles 
R. Foster. Chicago: American Technical 
Society, 1962. Pp. 430. $4.50. 

Masters of the Scalpel: The Story of 
Surgery. Sarah R. Riedman. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Company, 1962. Pp. 
320, $4.25. 

Typing Speed Builders. Mary E. Con- 
nelly and Leonard J. Porter. Englewood 
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Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962. 
Pp. 60. $1.52. 

Major Art in the Academic High 
Schools. Curriculum Bulletin No. 11, 
1960-61, New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. Pp. 338. Available from New 
York City Board of Education, 110 Liv- 
ingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. $3.00. 


COLLEGE 


A Guide to Study Abroad: University, 
Summer School, Tour, and Work-and- 
Study Programs. John A. Garraty and 
Walter Adams. Manhasset, N.Y.: Chan- 
nel Press, Inc., 1962. Pp. 288. $5.95. 

Guiding the Physically Handicapped 
College Student. Herbert Rusalem. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1962. Pp. 
xi + 151. $2.75; 

Administrative Practices in University 
Evening Colleges. Roger DeCrow. Chi- 
cago: Center for the Study of Liberal 


No sound proof booths 


needed if you have a 


TRIO-PHON | C ning Canter 


Twelve or more students 
may listen simultaneously 
without disturbing the 
quietness of the room 


and stereo turntables plus a three speed tape deck. You can use it 
with headphones for quiet listening, or for full audio service with the 
built in speakers. With standard equipment microphone it serves as a 
public address system. Top quality Garrard and Webcor components 
are mounted in a mar and burn resistant laminate plastic covered 

\ table, 32” wide by 92” long with folding legs. 
See this practical listening center that offers you full listening 
facilities without the cost of expensive and space consuming booths. 
rite today for the name of your nearest distributor. 


| The Model T111-MTS TRIO-PHONIC offers four speed monaural 
5 


P..0. Box’ 7187 - WACO; TEXAS 
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Education for Adults, 1962. Pp. vi + 74. 
$1.00. 


GUIDANCE 


Readings in Guidance: Principles, Prac- 
tices, Organization, Administration. Edit- 
td by Lester D. and Alice Crow. New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc., 
1962. Pp. xii + 626. $3.95, paperbound. 

Teaching in American Schools; A 
Handbook for the Future Teacher. T. M. 
Stinnett and Laurence D. Haskew. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1962. 
Pp. vii + 184. $2.00, paperbound. 

Counseling: Readings in Theory and 
Practice. John F. McGowan and Lyle D. 
Schmidt. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1962. Pp. xiv + 623. 
$7.95. 


GENERAL 


The Schools of West Germany. Theo- 
dore Huebener. New York: New York 
University Press, 1962. Pp. xii + 181. 
$4.75. 

Eclectic Philosophy of Education. (Sec- 
ond Edition.) John S. Brubacher. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1962. Pp. viii + 560. $6.95. 

Toward World Literacy; The Each Ono 
Teach One Way. Frank C. Laubach and 
Robert S, Laubach. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1962. Pp, xiv + 
335. $4.75. 

Handbook of Mathematical Tables. 
Edited by Samuel M. Selby eż al. Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Chemical Rubber Publishing 
Company, 1962. Pp. x + 579. $7.50. 

Practical Parliamentary Procedure. 
(Third Edition.) Rose Marie Cruzan. 
Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, 1962. Pp. xiv + 219. 

Everyman's Dictionary of Pictorial Art. 
Vols. 1 and 2. Edited by William Gaunt. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1962. Pp. xx + 392 and v + 391, $6.50 
each volume, 

Psychological Statistics. (Third Edi- 
tion.) Quinn McNemar. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1962. Pp. 
vii + 451. 

Comparative Educational Administra- 
tion. Edited by Theodore L, Reller and 
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Edgar L. Morphet. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.Y.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962. Pp. :x 
+ 438. $7.95. 

Let Them Write Poetry. Nina Willis 
Walter. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1962. Pp. x + 179. $1.95. For 
teachers of children from kindergarten 
through high school. 

Student Evaluation of Teaching and 
Learning. Ray H. Simpson and Jerome 
M. Seidman. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 1962. Pp. vi + 38, $.50. 
Items for teacher selfevaluative instru- 
ments. 

Handbook of Private Schools, (43rd. 
Edition.) Boston: Porter Sargent, 1962. 
Pp. 1330. $10.00. 

Education for Freedom and World 
Understanding. U.S. Office of Education 
bulletin OE-10016, 1962. Pp. vii + 62, 
Available from U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $.30. 

Education and tho Disadvantaged 
American. Washington, D.C.: Education- 
al Policies Commission, NEA, 1962. Pp, 
39. $.35, paper; $1.25, cloth. 

A History of Russia. John Lawrence. 
The Changing Society of China. Ch'u 
Chai and Winberg Chai. New York: 
The New American Library, 1962, Pp. 
320 and 253, respectively, $.75 each, 

Mathematics in Everday Things. Wil- 
liam C. Vergara. The Chemicals of Life. 
Isaac Asimov. New York: The New 
American Library, 1962. Pp. 300 and 
140, respectively. $.75 and $.60 each. 
Two new paperbacks in the Signet Sci- 
ence Library series. 

The Mentor Book of 
Poets. Edited by Oscar Williams and 
Edwin Honig. New York: The New 
American Library, 1962, Pp. 535. $.95, 
paper. 

So You're Goin 
Robert L. Filbin an 
Neck, N.Y.: Barr 
ies, Inc., 1962, 
$2.95, cloth. 


Main Currents in the Histo 
cation. J. Power. 


Major American 


g to Be a Teacher, 
d Stefan Vogel. Great 
on's Educational Ser- 
Pp. 141. $1.25, Paper; 


Learning to Teach in the Secondary 
School. William L. Carter, Carl W. 
Hansen, and Margaret G. McKim. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1962. 
Pp. xii + 432, $6.50. 

Psychology in Teaching. (Second Edi- 
tion.) Henry P. Smith. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962. Pp. xiv 
+ 498. $6.95. 

The Yearbook of School Law 1962. 
Lee O. Garber, Danville, Il: The In- 
terstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 1962. 
Pp. 234. $3.50, paper; $4.50, cloth. 

Intelligence and Experience. J. McV. 
Hunt. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 962. Pp. ix + 416. $8.00. 

A Manual on Certification Require- 
ments for School Personnel in the United 


Washington, D.C.: National 
ission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA, 1962. Pp. 
vii + 219. $4.00. 

School Social Work; Its Contribution 


to Professional Education. Arlien John- 
son. New York: National Association of 
Social Workers, 1962. Pp. 255. $4.50. 

Philosophy of Education; Essays and 
Commentaries. Edited by Hobert W. 
Burns and Charles J. Brauner, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1962. 
Pp. xiii + 442. $6.00. 

Poster Ideas and Bulletin Board Tech- 
niques: For Libraries and Schools. Kate 
Coplan. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana 
Publications, Inc., 1962. Pp. xxiv + 179, 
$8.50. 

Corporate Society and Education: The 
Philosophy of Elijah Jordan. George Bar- 
nett and Jack Otis. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
The University of Michigan Press, 1962, 
Pp. 297. $7.50. 

The Mysterious Stranger. Mark Twain. 
The Celtic Twilight. W. B. Yeats. New 
York: The New American Library, 1962. 
Pp. 253 and 219. $.50 and $.60, re- 
spectively. Two new Signet Classic 
books. 
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How Will They Affect the Teacher's Role? 


Teaching Machines: Threats and Promise 


Harry S. Broupy 


In Educational Theory 


eoromere instruction was 
as inevitable as the vending ma- 
chine and the automatic toaster. At 
the heart of the machine age is the 
possibility of speedy replication of 
items in large quantity, whether in 
foods, shoes, or instructional ma- 
terials. When the instruments of 
technology and design efforts are 
applied to the education process, a 
teaching performance by the use of 
machines is replicable, theoretically 
at least, without limit. 

As with all products of mass 
Production, the teaching-machine 
package can contain few or many 
blessings. It can make a high-grade 
teaching performance available to 
the multitude. Unfortunately, faults 
uilt into the package as well as the 
Virtues are multiplied by the num- 
ber of copies and, even more im- 
Portant, the possibility of produc- 
ing and selling large copies deter- 
‘nines what qualities will be built 
into it, Hence the teaching machine 
= * source of great promise and real 

Teats, 


The first and perhaps the most 
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Harry S. Broudy is Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. Reported from Educational 
Theory, XH (July 1962), 151-56. 


common threat perceived is that of 
role destruction or impairment. 
Teachers, like linotypists, refinery 
workers, and coal miners, fear the 
displacement potentialities of auto- 
mation. 

Teachers are not alone in this 
apprehension. Some university pro- 
fessors are also uneasy at the pros- 
pect of machine instruction. To be 
told—not infrequently by a clever 
young man—that a machine can do 
better what it has taken him a life- 
time to achieve, is no boost for a 
professor’s ego. The denials of the 
teaching-machine promoters that 
this is their intent are not wholly 
convincing. 

One variant of the tole-impair- 
ment fear is the possibility that ad- 
thinistrators will use the machine as 
an excuse to increase the pupil- 
teacher ratio. No doubt this suspi- 
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cion does the administrator an injus- 
tice. Nevertheless, expensive ma- 
chinery has usually been justified by 
a promise of lower unit costs. It 
would be gratifying but surprising 
if this argument were not used on 
and by school boards. 

A different type of threat is ex- 
pressed in the fear that quality of 
instruction will suffer from use of 
machines. Among variants of this 
fear are: pupils and teachers will 
dislike and will resist use of ma- 
chines; pupils will be bored; ma- 
chines will reduce learning to rote 
learning; machine instruction will 
destroy creativity in the pupil; and 
certain personality values resulting 
from the live teacher-pupil relation 
will be lost in machine teaching. 

Can or will the teaching machine 
displace the live teacher? In an 
obvious sense, the answer has to be 
“yes,” for to some extent the ma- 
chine will be doing what a live 
teacher might be doing, There 
would be no profit in machines if 
they did not somehow replace hu- 
man labor. The practical reassur- 
ance of the teacher lies in the pros- 
pect of so large an increase in the 
school population that the displace- 
ment effect will be negligible. 

With respect to impairment of 
the teacher's role, there is the very 
possible loss of autonomy of the 
teacher over the materials and meth- 
ods of instruction. Just as the sys- 
tem-wide adoption of a textbook 
limits what the teacher can and can; 
not do in the instructional program, 
so will a system-adopted program 
of machine instruction. 


DIGEST 


The teacher's fear of displace- 
ment and ego damage is real and to 
some extent warranted. Of the two, 
the fear of role impairment is the 
more serious, because whether the 
live teacher is to be an arch strate- 
gist using the machine program, or 
whether the teacher is to become a 
machine operator or technician, the 
teacher as producing the total in- 
structional act would, if the ma- 
chine were as successful as it can be, 
no longer exist. To the extent, 
therefore, that a teacher's compet- 
ences are simulative by the machine, 
he will be faced with the need for 
coming up with new competences 
or be degraded. 

As to the second class of fears, 
limited experimental evidence dem- 
onstrates that students after an init- 
ial apprehensiveness accepted the 
machines and were willing to work 
at them for 45-minute up to 1- 
hour periods. 

Information available also indi- 
cates that teachers using the ma- 
chines progressively had more time 
for noninstructional activities in the 
classroom than on the orthodox 
schedule. From this, one could ex- 
pect teacher hostility to be reduced, 
Time, habit, and success could 
eventually render the machine no 
more threatening to teacher mien 
than the typewriter, textbook, or 
map. 

Several observations can be made 
about the fear that the m 


achines 
would 


reduce education to rote 
learning. The most important is 
that a large amount of school learn- 
ing has been, is, and will be rote 
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Aside from the fact that the ma- 
chines need not be limited to rote 
learning, I regard the superiority 
of the machine in rote learning as 
a virtue rather than a deficiency. 


THE POSITIVE SIDE 


On the positive side, the most 
significant sign to me is that ma- 
chine programs that produce effi- 
cient learning—programs whose 
Steps of progress are small and en- 
tail relatively slight changes from 
Step to step—tend to negate in- 
dividual differences in IQ. This is a 
Startling finding, because it seems to 
show that scholastic aptitude is im- 
portant when teaching is poor and 
not so important when teaching is 
good. In other words, the bright 
student is the one who learns in 
spite of poor teaching and the 
mediocre student is the one who 
does not. Is scholastic aptitude a 
Senic trait or is it the result of 
learning how to learn in spite of 
Poor teaching? 

If these results can be corrobor- 
ated and elaborated, we shall have 
to reconstruct our thinking about 
the pedagogical problem of individ- 
ual differences. A light may be shed 
On these and kindred questions by 
use of the teaching machine as a re- 
Search tool. Perhaps this alone jus- 
tifles the encouragment of its de- 
velopment, 

_ Another promise is instructor 
aeration from the routines of drill 
den ee that have embittered 
Brita p best of teachers. The re- 

rustration of reading final 
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been mislearned or not learned 
loses, after a number of years, its 
power to shock but never its power 
to hurt. If teachers cannot appreci- 
ate this promise of liberation from 
endless and often fruitless drudg- 
ery, then it is difficult to generate 
much sympathy for them. 

Next is the promise that through 
programed instruction we can final- 
ly make good on the ideal of 
differentiated instruction for the in- 
dividual student. Certainly the pos- 
sibilities are there and the benefits 
of realizing them incalculable. On 
the other hand, if good machine in- 
struction tends to level out these 
differences, then the need for dif- 
ferentiation might well decrease as 
efficiency of the machine increases. 

There is enormous value in the 
possibility of having on the machine 
a written record of the pupils’ per- 
formance at every step of the in- 
struction. Diagnosis and evaluation 
can now proceed on a volume of 
data far more precise than anything 
we have hitherto had available. And 
since presumably we can build ma- 
chines that will classify these data 
and treat them in statistically sophis- 
ticated fashion, the prospect is fair 
indeed. 

In an institutional sense, the ma- 
chine can make possible a personnel 
differentiation among program plan- 
ners, designers, makers, users, and 
interpreters. The term “teacher” 
hitherto used to cover all these 
functions can be expected to achieve 
precision by differentiation of func- 
tion. The technician level can be 
differentiated from the professional 


level; the custodial, clerical, guid- 
ance, and other elements in the 
teaching complex can be rewarded 
differentially and training for them 
specialized. This will carry with it 
all the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of specialization. 

Collaterally, this trend will per- 
mit us to abandon the search for 
that will-of-the-wisp, the good 
teacher or its definition. The ma- 
chine, by helping us to identify dif- 
ferent phases of the teaching trans- 
action, will give us a criterion of ef- 
ficiency for cach one of them— 
something we have been unable to 
achieve for teaching as a whole. 

The good teaching machine, once 
and perhaps for all, destroys the 
best excuse for not seeking the larg- 
er and more personal outcomes of 
teaching, viz, that one has to de- 
vote so much time to the mechanics 
of instruction. And yet one must 
reiterate the danger that when 
teaching has been split into special- 
ities, the number of people whose 
life as a whole can serve in school 
as a model, as a therapist, as a part- 
ner in dialogues about the highest 
matters in human life may be re- 
duced. Will there be room for such 
persons in the teaching enterprise? 
Once specialization sets in, the 
generalist fights a rear-guard action 
that leads to ultimate defeat. We 
have not learned how to enjoy the 
blessings of automation without sac- 
rificing human values in any area of 
activity. Is there reason to believe 
that we can do otherwise in auto- 
mated instruction? 

As yet the signs are not very 
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Promising. In taking over the thco- 
rics and devices that have worked so 
well in industry and war, our lead- 
ers in academic research have too 
often also taken on the value colora- 
tion of the Corporation man of C. 
Wright Mills’ “power elites.” Their 
gods have become his gods; their 
standards of success, his standards; 
their measures of reward, his meas- 
ures; their language and ritual, his 
language and his ritual. And this 
has gone so far that anyone who 
says this out loud on a university 
campus is automatically rendered 
Suspect, unless he himself has suc- 
ceeded by the standards that he 


pro- 
Poses to question. 


OUTWIT THE MACHINE AGE 


And yet we have no choice but to 
try to outwit the machine age; to 
seck therein the potentialities for 


gration to unify 
that mass produc 
tails. We shall 
if we merely ape the industrialist 
and the businessman and in the 
name of efficiency, fractionate fur- 
ther the totality of values that con- 
stitute the life syndrome, Because 
we are moving closer and closer to 


the mechanics and methods of the 
market place, let u 


outlook on life itsel 
prize only what it p 
only as it rewards, 

promises of the machi 
to nothing, 


€ 
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Five Tasks of the Future 


Teaching in the Sixties 


Francis S. CHASE 


In Tomorrow's Teaching 


a AM aware of my inability 
to assay the forces which will shape 
education in the next 10 years, or 
even to visualize the manner in 
which new knowledge and new in- 
strumentalities may be linked to 
make education more productive 
in the realization of our hopes. 
But we undoubtedly have before 
us a considerable number of interre- 
lated tasks. One task is to get our 
aims clearer than they now are. I 
don’t mean simply getting an agree- 
ment as to priorities among the 
usually stated aims of education. I 
mean to come, on the basis of dis- 
cussion, debate, and reflection, to 
a better definition of the kind of 
man that we would like to produce 
in schools—and to a better defini- 
tion of the kind of society we need 
to bring out the best in man. I 
believe that in the nature of man 
is embedded an impulse to know 
what is to be known: to put knowl- 
edge into the service of understand- 
ing and understanding into the 
service of man. The business of 
education is to fan that impulse 
into a steady glow and to inculcate 
the will and the ability to nourish 
it throughout life, 
fo addition to clarifying the aims 
B am, we have the task of 
cing understanding of human 
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been a great deal done in the social 
sciences; but, in my view, nothing 
very definitive has yet emerged. 

Teachers and administrators 
often turn to the social sciences 
and say, in effect, “Out of your 
research tell us how to manage 
learning so that we can achieve 
desired results.” So far, the only 
retort is, “Well, if you'll look at 
the research that’s been done by 
certain psychologists and others, 
you'll begin to see something more 
about the nature of motivation. 
You'll soon be able to take a more 
sophisticated view of whats in- 
volved in learning.” Then the 
teacher says, “Does this mean that 
I should start teaching mathematics 
with concrete materials, or should 
I start with abstractions?” And the 
psychologist says, “Well, there’s 
still some debate about a matter of 
that kind.” 

Indeed there is; he has no 
answers that are immediately appli- 
cable to the task of the teacher. 
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Nevertheless, there are indica- 
tions that we might be close to 
getting a better understanding of 
such things as motivation and the 
origin of purposing. Both biolog- 
ical and social scientists have been 
working in this direction. 


A RESEARCH TARGET 


The second target, then, is a 
research target. It requires an out- 
pouring of resources different in 
kind and amount from those we 
have been applying to educational 
research. If billions of dollars were 
suddenly made available for educa- 
tional research, I doubt that much 
real effect would result. We do not 
have enough scientists trained in 
rigorous research techniques and 
methodology to develop the neces- 
sary theoretical framework; to state 
problems in such ways that knowl- 
edge about learning can be ad- 
vanced. If additional resources 
were focussed on the training of 
research personnel we could quickly 
build up the qualified personnel 
so that the cumulative effect would 
begin to tell rather quickly. 

This means that the states and 
Congress must step up appropria- 
tions for research and they must 
also make funds available for ways 
which enable groups of qualified 
researchers to map out attacks on 
significant problems and to proceed 
toward solutions step-by-step over 
a long period of time. 

A third task is to reorder our 
knowledge so that we really get 
hold of our great cultural heritage 
in a way that we can identify fruit- 


ful concepts and set up situations 
in which these concepts can be ac- 
quired. 

The body of knowledge grows 
daily. People who have thought 
most deeply about this reordering 
task feel that the only hope is to 
treat knowledge with relation to 
structures into which it has been 
built and with relation to the dis- 
ciplines which have been applied to 
building it. 

This view runs counter to much 
that was incorporated in integrated 
curriculums, core curriculums, and 
similar efforts. 

Until we have groups of scholars 
who are skillful in building new 
interdisciplinary structures, it ma 
be useful to stick fairly close to 
knowledge structures that we now 
have. This doesn’t mean that rela- 
tionships among different fields 
of knowledge cannot be made 
evident to the learner; but rather 
that making relationships evident 
may be another educational task, 

Work of reordering knowledge 
for high-school studies is going 
forward. An extremely important 
pioneering understanding was the 
enormous effort poured into revis- 
ing the physics curriculum, with 
gifted physicists, psychologists, 
high-school teachers, and others con- 
tributing. It was extremely expen- 
sive, with more than $5 million ex- 
pended in the reorganization work, 

Similar work, on a less expen- 
sive basis, is taking place in mathe- 

>» > Dope, at least as much at. 
tention will be 8lven to the social 
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studies and to the humanities. we've long talked about: indi- 
Surely our need in these fields is no vidual pacing; individual goal- 


less. 

A prime target should be to 
advance this reordering of knowl- 
edge for educational purpose: to 
enable today's knowledge to be 
learned in such a way that the 
body of so-called factual knowledge 
is incorporated into appropriate 
structures, and that the learner 
acquires some appreciation of the 
modes of inquiry through which 
today’s knowledge will be increased 
and revised from time to time. 


MASTERING TECHNOLOGY 


A fourth task is to master our 
technology. Fortunately, few speak 
as if a single device will provide 
easy answers to the tough problems 
of education. Many are concerned 
primarily with what technical de- 
velopments can contribute to learn- 
ing objectives, and how the new 
developments may be related to 
other resources for learning. 

It is worth mentioning that, 
while we are experiencing the de- 
velopment of the tools and acces- 
Sories of educational technology, we 
haven't learned yet to make effec- 
tive use of the technology of 
printing. We still run schools much 
as they were operated under the 
Oral tradition, when the teacher was 
the transmitter of all knowledge 
a had to communicate his knowl- 
gle @ group within sound of 
wee Intelligent and creative 
Yon + Saal in the printing revolu- 
Move er ae help education to 

cliberately toward what 


setting; opening a road for the 
learner to proceed as far as he 
wants in any field of knowledge. 

The fifth task is to develop per- 
sonnel qualified to put together all 
available and potential resources 
necessary to make education more 
adequate to the demands of our 
age. Everybody must be pretty well 
aware of the facts which call for 
an education far beyond what has 
yet been achieved by any nation. 

The challenge facing this nation 
is to find ways of organizing 
human effort to meet a challenge 
posed by what appears to us to 
be a dehumanized ideology: a great 
national adversary espousing a 
monolithic approach—one which 
moves “ahead” at whatever cost to 
human life and human integrity. 
Our task is to somehow create a 
situation in which individual in- 
itiative is free. We must try to 
contrive an educational system in 
which individuals are encouraged 
to sit together and to solve prob- 
lems—a system in which individuals 
bring to bear on these problems all 
the accumulated knowledge West- 
ern and non-Western cultures can 
provide. 

Every nation on earth is strug- 
gling with the same problem. 
Though there are great weaknesses 
in our education, we have more on 
which to build than any nation in 
the world. We need not hesitate 
to move as we develop better ways 
through which to realize 
hopes. 


our 
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Education's Problem Child— 
the Junior-High School 


School 
in the 
Middle 


MAURITZ JOHNSON, JR. 


In Saturday Review 


very so often some indignant 
person prescribes major surgery for 
the American educational enterprise. 
More often than not the object of 
the incision and derision is the 
junior-high school. 

In an atmosphere of such dire 
threats, fervent supporters of the 
junior-high school brook no criti- 
cism of their beloved institution, 
however valid it may be. But, while 
detractors who advocate decapita- 
tion to cure a headache are of scant 
help to the patient, neither are his 
well-intentioned friends who call 
the headache an illusion or a nor- 
mal condition. 

In quantitative terms the junior- 
high-school movement has been a 
success. An American invention, 
dating from the first decade of this 
century, the number increased from 


fewer than 400 in 1920 to close to 
5,000 today. 

The idea behind the movement 
is to create asylum by establishing 
a special environment within this 
“transition school for early adoles- 
cence” in which pubescence can be 
experienced without trauma or tre- 
pidation. The forbearance of under- 
standing teachers and the comforta- 
ble camouflage of the peer group 
(all of whom are in the same boat), 
facilitate the rapproachment of 
the sexes, the learning of new so- 
cial skills, the exploration of bodily 
changes, and tolerant acceptance of 
ambivalent vacillation between 
childish dependence and brash as- 
sertiveness. 

Apparently, the leap from child- 
hood dependency to sophisticated 
individuality can rarely be accom. 
plished in advanced Western socie- 
ties without the intermediate use of 
the group of contemporaries as a 
transitory source of security, In a 
world in which adults expound one 
set of values and espouse another 
in which schooling is prolonged 
and economic dependence is pro- 
tracted, and in which social life is 
largely outside the family, the value 
of a haven the junior-high school 
attempts to be is readily recognized 
by many parents of this in-between 
age group. 

To establish and maintain a jun- 
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ior-high school which fully exem- 
plifes the underlying idea is not 
easy, and many schools, it must be 
conceded, have been less than suc- 
cessful. 

Some teachers view youngsters at 
this level as obnoxious nuisances, 
rather than as energetic, curious, 
fumbling individuals on the thres- 
hold of adulthood. Some junior- 
high schools provide social activities 
as formal and sophisticated as those 
in which high-school seniors en- 
gage. Some promote interscholastic 
athletic programs featuring strenu- 
ous physical exertion, intense emo- 
tional involvement, and often late 
hours. In some, the break from 
grade six to grade seven is as abrupt 
as it ever was from grade eight to 
grade nine. But these are shortcom- 
ings in human performance and in- 
stitutional arrangements, rather 
than inherent defects in the idea, 
which in many schools is faithfully 
and skillfully practiced. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


But if the idea makes a certain 
amount of sense, it also gives dis- 
Concertingly little attention to the 
primary responsibility of any edu- 
cational institution—intellectual de- 
velopment. Not that the intellectual 
aspect is ignored nor that it is in- 
Compatible with the concern for 
transition, but simply that the em- 
Phasis is not explicit and its nature 
'S not defined. 

os aves not ever thus. When the 
tablishe nn ish schools were es- 
ed, the separation was not so 
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sons as to make the academic initia- 
tion at grade nine easier for pupils. 
Approximately half of all high- 
school students were in the fresh- 
man classes of the conventional 
high schools, and that was as far as 
many of them ever got. It was this 
transition that was of greatest con- 
cern, not the one from grade six 
to seven or the one represented by 
pubescence. Indeed, if social and 
emotional considerations entered 
the picture at all, they revolved 
about protecting the younger chil- 
dren from the unwholesome influ- 
ence of young adolescents in the 
seventh and eighth grades, not pro- 
viding a haven for the new junior- 
high-school group. 

Of late, that early concern for 
more suitable intellectual fare has 
been obscured. We may grant that 
the early vocational emphasis is less 
appropriate today because of longer 
compulsory education, diminished 
overageness as a result of changed 
promotion policies, and increased 
importance of intellectual develop- 
ment ina technologically more com- 
plex economy. But precisely because 
more people do need to develo 
further intellectually, it is all the 
more important that those who wish 
to improve the junior-high schools 
again turn their attention to this 
central area of the school’s respon- 
sibility. 

It is in regard to intellectual train- 
ing that those who are inclined to- 
ward abolition of the junior-high 
school must also consider the conse- 
quences of such a step. To return 
grades seven and eight to an ele- 
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mentary-school status is unthink- 
able. Pupils at this level must have 
the intellectual resources which a 
secondary school is better able to 
provide—teachers prepared in spé- 
cific subject areas; laboratory, li- 
brary, studio, and shop facilities; 
and a sufficient concentration of 
pupils for differentiation in the cur- 
riculum consistent with the exten- 
sive range of abilities among pupils 
at this level. 

The elementary school as we 
know it cannot provide these condi- 
tions. If the junior-high school were 
to be destroyed, the only other alter- 
native would be to merge it with a 
senior-high school in a single six- 
year unit. What advantage this 
would offer in strengthening the 
lower three grades intellectually is 
unclear. 

What is important is that we be 
clear as to why a middle school 
unit with identify of its own is de- 
sirable, and what it needs if it is 
to be a stable, viable unit. 

Junior-high schools can be elim- 
inated or altered, but pupils of 
junior-high-school age will remain, 
and who will teach them and what 
they will be taught are the signi- 
ficant questions. 

Good junior-high teachers are 
even harder to come by than good 
elementary- Or senior-high-school 
teachers. Teachers who enjoy teach- 
ing many subject areas cannot do so 
in junior high, nor can those who 
enjoy teaching advanced content 
do that. Perhaps this is inevitable 
in an “in-between” school. 

Yet, there is a clue here that the 


curriculum at this level needs some 
careful rethinking and perhaps a 
complete overhauling. Typically, all 
seventh and cighth graders are re- 
quired to take some nine or ten 
subjects for the same length of 
time, despite considerable differen- 
ces in abilities, interests, and accom- 
plishments. No matter that a pupil 
is weak in the fundamentals of 
arithemetic—his mathematics teach- 
er, fresh from a course in partial 
differential equations, must teach 
him the types of life insurance and 
what enters into overhead in retail- 
ing, just as he must teach these 
topics to all the mathematically 
cager pupils awaiting the delights 
of algebra, geometry, and infinity. 


GIANT STEP NEEDED 

Many changes are being made. 
Some eighth-graders study algebra; 
foreign language, taught by the 
direct method, is offered in grade 
seven; set theory, Venn diagrams, 
and other modern mathematical 
topics have been introduced; and 
more science is being given. But 
these changes represent only creep- 
ing improvement, not the giant step 
that is needed. It is true that the 
quality of teaching makes or breaks 
any program, but a poor curriculum 
is a millstone around the neck of 
the best teachers. 

A curriculum must obviously be 
planned with the maturity and re- 
quirements of the learners in mind 
not the strengths and desires of 
teachers. Yet, if the nature of the 
curriculum affects the availabilj 
and enthusiasm of teachers, so. ei 
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the improvement of curriculum de- 
pends in the main on the discon- 
tent and initiative of teachers. 

In curriculum improvement, the 
administrators, laymen, and profes- 
sors from both the scholarly disci- 
plines and professional education 
can encourage and assist, but in the 
final analysis, teachers, singly and 
in Sroups, must do the job. What 
deters them is not so much their 
own shortcomings as certain beliefs 
which are prevalent in many com- 
Munities: that the problems in the 
junior-high school are inevitable 
and unsolvable; that the junior- 
high school must forever remain as 
it has been; that some outside au- 
thority really decides all questions; 
that getting rid of the junior-high 
school altogether will take care of 
the problems. 

Many specific suggestions could 
be offered for improvement of the 
curriculum at this level, but this is 
a matter on which those who are 
in a position to make the changes 
must work. It might be urged that 
the changes be in the direction of 
Steater emphasis on significant 
ideas as Opposed to inert fact, great- 
€r continuity of intellectual develop- 
Ment; greater flexibility of program- 
(P8, particularly in the area of the 

arts,” for pupils who differ so 
Sreatly; and at least as much atten- 
tion to independence in studying 
and thinking as in the social and 
Emotiona] spheres. 
5 he fact that many junior-high- 
choo] Pupils are so reoccupied 
With their ad J r l 
Probl olescent developmenta 
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from learning may be, in part at 
least, of our own making. If we 
could provide a curriculum which 
would engross their attention more 
fully, they might then be distracted 
from many of their physical, social, 
and emotional problems, 

One can insist that the curricu- 
lum of the middle school, and spe- 
cifically its intellectual component, 
is in need of reexamination with- 
out implying that efforts to take 
into account the transition from 
childhood should be abandoned or 
neglected. 

Many problems, such as those 
relating to the grouping of pupils 
and the maintenance of standards, 
cannot be solved satisfactorily until 
the curriculum is reformed. For 
example, we currently form instruc- 
tional groups, and then either fail 
to provide curricular differences or 
attempt to adapt the curriculum to 
each group. Instead, we should re- 
verse the process by organizing the 
curriculum first and then forming 
the groups accordingly. We define 
junior-high-school courses in terms 
of grades, when we know there are 
differences greater among pupils 
within seventh grade than there are 
between an average seventh grader 
and an average senior. It is impossi- 
ble to speak of standards without 
reference to relatively stable and 
specific curriculum elements, and 
the grade concept has lost its use- 
fulness for this purpose. 

No, euthanasia is not the answer 
to the junior-high-school’s malady, 
but a curricular lobotomy may be 
necessary. ë 


Report on the Largest Team-Teaching Project 


Team Teaching in Pittsburgh 


Cavin E. Gross 


In Pupils, Patterns, and Possibilities 


= 1960 a Ford Foundation 
grant and an allocation of school 
district funds made a bold thrust 
possible in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools—the launching of a large- 
scale team-teaching experiment. 
The first year, five elementary 
schools in a congested area close to 
the downtown business section par- 
ticipated in the experiment. In June 
1961, the experiment was extended 
to a three-year period with an addi- 
tional Ford Foundation grant and 
additional commitment of school 
district funds. 

Nine schools participated in the 
team-teaching program last year, in- 
cluding a junior-high school and 
three additional elementary schools. 
These schools enrolled 7,500 
pupils, the largest number of pupils 
in team teaching anywhere in the 
U.S. A junior-senior high school be- 
came the tenth school to join the 
project in September of this year. 

Pittsburgh’s program in team 
teaching is designed to heighten the 
educational aspirations of children 
to find and develop latent talent, 
to broaden opportunities for chil- 
dren who can make normal prog- 
ress, and to given extra help to 
those who need it. The basic aim 
of the program is to teach every 
child, regardless of his background, 


the intellectual competencies needed 
in today’s world. 

The general spirit of the experi- 
ment is expressed in a determina- 
tion to make effective use of every- 
thing and everyone in the school 
and community to add strength to 
the learning program. Community 
resources are drawn into a working 
relationship with the schools; edu- 
cational experiences have been ex- 
tended and brought to life. 

In the Pittsburgh experiment, a 
teaching team consists of a team 
Jeader, about four regular teachers, 
a teacher intern, and a team mother 
or aide. 

The team leader directs and coor- 
dinates the activities of team mem- 
bers and all pupils assigned to 
them. He is a master teacher, chosen 
for this assignment after demon- 
strating superior instructional com- 
petence and excellence in personal 
relationships. His major responsi- 
bilities are to maintain a full teach- 
ing load, to call team meetings, to 
——————o 
Calvin E. Gross is Superintendent 
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Superintendent of Schools, 9-27. 
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meet with the principal and other 
team leaders, and to oversee and 
coordinate the instructional pro- 
gram his team is responsible for 
maintaining. The team leader re- 
ceives 10 percent more salary than 
he would receive as a regular teach- 
er. 

The teachers, as are the pupils, 
are assigned according to their in- 
terests and abilities. One especially 
skilled in teaching reading is as- 
signed to teach reading. Another, 
adept in giving remedial instruc- 
tion in reading, may be assigned to 
a small group of pupils needing 
help. 

As nearly as possible, the teach- 
ing load is divided equally among 
all teachers on the team. One teach- 
er may introduce a unit of instruc- 
tion to all students in a single 
group. Later the children will form 
small groups, each taught by a 
member of the team, to work on 
Special projects, do research, or re- 
View the material presented to the 
large group. 

This division of the work load 
among members of the team makes 
Possible the assignment of fewer 
&roups of pupils to a teacher, allow- 
ing more time for teachers to plan 
lessons, to keep abreast of new de- 
Velopments in their special fields, 
and to work together to devise im- 
Proved methods of instruction. 

,_“» teacher intern, usually a senior 
oe aà local college or university, is 
ee to assist the teachers. Asa 
$ an oiber, he participates in 
f ng sessions. He progresses 
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gining until, at the end of the term, 
he has gained experience in instruc- 
ting large groups, working with 
small groups, conducting excur- 
sions, and participating in school- 
wide activities. Forty aspiring teach- 
ers received this student-teaching 
experience in 1960, 6S in 1961, 
and 80 are expected for this school 
year. 

The team mother (in the ele- 
mentary school) or aide (in the 
junior-high school) performs most 
of the noninstructional duties which 
have been a part of the teacher's 
responsibilities in the past. Through 
in-service training she learns how to 
set up and operate audiovisual aids 
and to care for and to distribute 
supplies. In workshops conducted 
by supervisors, the team mother or 
aide learns how to assist in the 
activities program, to make bulletin- 
board displays, and to assist in mak- 
ing certain instructional materials. 
A team mother must live in the 
community served by the school in 
which she works. She is paid 
$228.25 per month. 


KINDS OF TEAMS 


Four kinds of teaching teams— 
primary, intermediate, special sub- 
ject, and junior high—have been 
organized in the Pittsburgh experi- 
ment. Each team meets at least once 
a week to determine the purpose, 
nature, and amount of large-group 
instruction, to decide on follow-u 
activities, and to decide which chil- 
dren need specialized instruction. 

Primary teams are organized on a 
grade-level basis: kindergarten, first 
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grade, second grade, and third 
grade. Children are assigned to a 
homeroom on the basis of reading 
ability and receive most of their in- 
struction from the same homeroom 
teacher. They may, however, be as- 
signed to other teachers for large- 
group instruction, special remedial 
help, or advanced work. In the pri- 
mary department, time spent in 
team operations ranges from 10 per- 
cent to 85 percent during the week. 
The mean is about 27 percent. The 
balance of time is spent with the 
homeroom teacher on a selfcon- 
tained basis. 

At the intermediate level, teams 
are organized in the academic sub- 
jects. The intermediate team in each 
school consists of the language arts, 
social studies, science, arithmetic, 
and library teachers. 

The instructional team meets 
pupils from the fourth-grade and 
the slower fifth-grade levels for 
language arts and social studies in 
the morning. Grade levels are 
crossed downward in reading; rich- 
er experiences and additional op- 
portunities are provided for the 
more able. In spelling, writing, and 
English, much of the basic work is 
done in large groups, with individu- 
alized instruction given in small 
groups. Groupings are made in 
science, arithmetic, and library for 
the afternoon, as are periods for 
art, music, and physical education. 

Pupils on the sixth-grade and up- 
per fifth-grade levels meet the in- 
structional team in the afternoon 
for language arts and social studies; 
in the morning for science, arith- 


metic, library, and special subjects. 
Junior-high-school teams have 
been organized only in grade seven 
initially, with subject-centered teams 
in language arts and social studics. 
There are three ability level tracks 
in each subject area, Children in the 
same track are met by the team dur- 
ing the same period and, according 
to team decision, may be | 
if the nature of the p 
makes another type of 
more beneficial. Teams wil 
in size each year as chil 
to new grade levels, 
teams will be organized 
and arithmetic, 
Special-subject teams are not 
teams in the technical sense, but 
they do make possible the develop. 
ment of some interesting Practices, 
For example, the music, art, and 
physical-education teachers from 
one school may get together from 
time to time to plan activities jp. 
volving all the children in a team, 
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resentation 
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OTHER PERSONNEL 


In addition to team members, 
other personnel play important sup- 
porting roles in the team-teaching 
project. There is a director, who di- 
rects the entire project. The proj- 
ect director has two assistants. One 
has the responsibility for coordinat- 
ing instruction throughout the proj- 
ect and planning in-service training 
and workshops while the other's 
primary function is to provide liai- 
son between community agencies 
and the team-teaching schools. 

There are 10 principals occupy- 
ing key positions. Much of the suc- 
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cess or failure of the team-teaching 
Organization depends on the cn- 
ergy, insight, and skill of the top 
administrator, In Pittsburgh, the 
principal is tending to devote less 
time to routine administrative detail 
and more time to planning with 
team leaders for improvement of 
the classroom program. He is also 
becoming more involved in 
strengthening and using community 
resources. 

Additional personnel include pri- 
mary and intermediate supervisors 
who spend approximately one day 
Per week in each school, providing 
direct technical assistance to teach- 
crs. Also, there is a television teach- 
er who broadcasts programs related 
directly to the project. The once-a- 
week broadcasts emanate from 
WED, the nation’s pioneer educa- 
tional television station. The tele- 
Vision teacher makes regular visits 
to the project schools to amplify her 
initial presentation. 

The — team-teaching project is 
strengthened by and supported by 
other Special personnel and depart- 
Ments in the schools, including a 
Clinical psychologist and a mental 
health team, 


IMPROVEMENTS NOTED 


Pittsburgh's experiment in team 
teaching is still too new to point 
definitely to specific results achieved 
Which can be measured and evalu- 
ated, However, there have been 
™Provements that merit mention. 
Cnts are manifesting a great- 
Fe to learn and they are doing 
Scrious study and work. In- 
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struction has become more in- 
dividualized and each is encouraged 
to progress at his own rate of speed. 
New measures are being devised to 
determine what that rate is and to 
assess more accurately the students’ 
academic potential. Their learning 
environment has been extended be- 
yond the classroom to include 
broader and richer experiences, 
Through a constant program of cul- 
tural activities, a whole new world 
of experiences is widening pupils’ 
interests and heightening their ed- 
ucational aspirations. 

Teachers are showing more en- 
thusiasm for their work and are 
making far greater use of their in- 
dividual creative talents. Relieved 
of many nonprofessional chores, 
they have more time to teach, to 
think through and plan together 
what they are going to teach, to de- 
velop new effective ways of teach- 
ing, and to know and help the chil- 
dren they teach. By working togeth- 
er in teams, they are developing 
professional partnerships of real 
value. Educational leadership is be- 
coming more dynamic and lines of 
communication between administra- 
tion and staff are being strength- 
ened, 

Active cooperation with team 
teaching is helping neighborhoods 
to raise their sights. It is helping 
parents to understand and accept 
more fully their responsibilities in 
the education of their children, 
The home and the community are 
developing a Sreater appreciation 
for education and the value of good 
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What Should He Be Doing? 


The School Counselor’s Task 


C. GILBERT WRENN 


In The Counselor in a Changing World 


Owe fact crucial to our time is 
that there is only one way we can 
continue to serve our youth and 
serve them well in the years ahead. 
We must understand the new social 
forces influencing young people, 
and we must learn to apply new 
psychological insights into the na- 
ture of the individual. 

Increasing responsibility for meet- 
ing this responsibility to youth is 
being delegated to the counseling 
personnel in our schools. It is clear 
that the counselor does not operate 
in a vacuum. He works within a 
changing culture, uses perceptions 
of human behavior that are con- 
stantly modified as new research is 
considered, is an employe of a 
school whose evolution and func- 
tion he must understand. 

Who is the school counselor? 
What does he do? What does he 
think he should and should not be 
doing? 

This part of the complete report 
attempts to provide some informa- 
tion in response to those questions. 
The information is derived from 
two studies of secondary-school 
counselors and one of elementary- 
school counselors. Two of these 
were completed specifically for this 
report: a sampling of active mem- 
bers of the American School Coun- 
selor Association (ASCA) who 


C. Gilbert Wrenn js 
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of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Report- 
ed from The Counselor in a 
Changing World, published by the 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1605 New Hampshire 
Ave, NW., Washington 9, Dic. 
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were working in secondary schools 
and a sampling of elementary-school 
counselors. The third source of in- 
formation was Project TALENT 
a project of the American Institute 
for Research, under Sponsorship of 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

Among the information about 
counseling personnel obtained in 
the studies was the following: 

The high-school counselor is 
slightly more likely to be male 
while two-thirds of the elementary- 
school counselors are female. The 
median age for all is slightly above 
40. A substantial majority of all 
have a master’s degree. 

The median salary appears to be 
in the neighborhood of $6,000, but 
there are wide differences reflected 
by size and type of school. The 
median salary increases about 
$1,000 in moving from small 
schools to medium-sized and from 
medium-sized to large schools, with 
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og small schools described as having a 
` graduating class of less than 100 
J= and large schools having graduat- 
ing classes of over 400. 

Slightly over half of the second- 
F ary-school counselors work in 
l three-year to four-year senior-high 

schools, and these are the larger 
schools of this type. 

High-school counselors have stu- 
dent loads ranging from less than 
100 students per counselor to over 
1,000. The median counselor-stu- 


4 dent ratio is 1 to 412 students. Over 
` 10 percent are in schools with ratios 
of 1 to over 1,000. 


Some information was gained 
about what the counselors do in 
their work in the schools. From 
one-fourth to one-third of the full- 
time counselors in the ASCA and 
clementary-school groups devote 
One-half time or more to counsel- 
ing students. None spend full time 
© with students. Data for the 

TALENT counselors are not quite 

comparable but it appears that only 
= 15 percent of all counselors in the 
smaller schools devote half time 
or more (whatever time they have) 
to counseling students, as com- 
Pared to 64 percent in the largest 
schools. About one-fourth of all 
Counselors spend over 50 percent 
of time assigned to guidance duties 
in teaching, homeroom duties, and 
Straight administrative duties. The 
term guidance” becomes very 
fuzzy indeed. 
, In the TALENT study, the coun- 

Seling duties ranking highest in 
ney for these schools are 


‘arly those of “counseling for col- 
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lege” and “counseling for the high- 
school program.” Also high, but 
about half as frequent as the first 
two, are “counseling for develop- 
ing potential” and “counseling for 
inadequate achievement.” Still 
lower is “counseling for occupa- 
tions.” All information is from re- 
sponses to items on a check list, 
indicating that to some degree the 
responses are suggested by appear- 
ance of the items on the form. Still, 
while the interpretation of an item 
may vary, the low ranking of voca- 
tional counseling suggests a dis- 
turbing absence of what many as- 
sume to be a vital counseling area 
for adolescence. 

Information acquired also estab- 
lishes clearly that the duties of an 
elementary-school counselor vary 
widely as to title and emphasis, even 
more than in secondary school. In 
some areas the work done by the 
elementary-school counselor is in- 
separable from that done in other 
situations by school social workers 
or school psychologists. In systems 
where school social workers or 
school psychologists as well as coun- 
selors are employed, the clementary- 
school counselor is likely to be the 
person coordinating the work of the 
various specialists. 


BASIC ACTIVITIES 


The counselors in both the sec- 
ondary and elementary counselor 


study were asked these open-ended 
questions: 


Which of your present activities as a 
counselor are so basic that they should 
be maintained even with changed social 
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and educational conditions that might 
be anticipated during the next 20 years? 

Which of your present activities do 
not belong in a guidance program, even 
though they may be part of the total 
administrative or instructional func- 
tions? 

The categorization and tabulation 
of the free-response answers reveals 
that a larger proportion of secon- 
dary-school counselors than elemen- 
tary-school counselors emphasize 
counseling of students as a most 
basic activity to be maintained. The 
elementary-school counselor would 
focus more on working with parents 
and teachers than would the 
secondary-schoo] counselor. Also, 
elementary-school counselors are 
considerably less interested in fur- 
thering group guidance and orienta- 
tion activities and more interested 
in using community agencies for re- 
ferral purposes. These differences 
may suggest basic differences in the 
needs of the elementary pupils and 
in qualifications of the teaching staff 
as well as reflecting the kind of per- 
son now engaged in counseling. 


ANYTHING WRONG? 


Examining the activities that 
counselors think should not be 
maintained or that are not legiti- 
mate counseling responsibilities, it 
appears that twice as many elemen- 
tary-school counselors as secondary- 
school counselors find nothing 
wrong with their present situation. 
It is clear that clerical work troubles 
many more secondary-school coun- 
selors than those in elementary 
schools. When 50 percent respond 
that this clerical work keeps them 


from doing what they think could 
be more significant, it appears that 
something is quite wrong in the 
perception that the principal and 
superintendent, and perhaps the 
school board, have of the functions 
of counselors. 

About equal proportions of elc- 
mentary-school and secondary- 
school counselors object to the use 
of counselor time for class sponsor- 
ship, study-hall supervision, routine 
discipline, and the mechanics of 
psychological testing. 

In some of these areas, discipline 
for example, professionals in both 
teaching and counseling must be in- 
volved, but it is a mistake to have 
an administrative policy which re- 
quires counselors to be responsible 
for study hall and detention hall 
supervision, or which requires 
$6,000-a-year counselors to do 
$3,000-a-year clerical jobs. 


FUTURE FUNCTIONS 


A merging of the responses of 
counselors and counselor educators 
with a body of literature on new 
conceptions in counseling makes it 
possible to list what appears to be 
the directions counseling will be 
moving. The functions mentioned 
here relate only to the counselor’s 
work with students, and not with 
his part in the total school program. 

To contribute to Student selfun- 
derstanding and self 


s acceptance, — 
This means that the realities of his 
personal characteristics and aspira- 
mon on seen by the student in re 
ationshi i 

1ps to cultural changes and 


educational and vocational Oppor. 
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tunities. The stress is on giving at- 
tention to counseling as a preven- 
tion rather than as cure. 

To be sensitive to cultural 
changes which affect student selfun- 
derstanding —What the student 
knows about himself must be re- 
lated to the changing world around 
him. A counseling function is to as- 
sist the student to find the several 
environments — educational, social, 
vocational—in which he can be- 
come most completely involved and 
gain the greatest sense of self-ful- 
fillment. 

To help students to make in- 
formed educational and vocational 
choices—A traditional function, 
but the suggested approach is differ- 
ent. The start is from the student's 
perception of himself and of the 
kinds of needs these perceptions 
reflect, rather than from the voca- 
tional demands as such. 

To develop group learning ex- 
beriences for students —It is doubt- 
ful that what is presently called 
group guidance can be justified on 
the basis of saving time for the 
counselor. Hospitals and medical 
clinics have used group psychother- 
apy for some time; while the 
schools have used group guidance 
classes most frequently for instruc- 
tional purposes. Somewhere in be- 
tween is the counselor's use of the 
&roup experience in which interac- 
tion and learning from others un- 
der skilled leadership becomes val- 
uable for students who are not in 
need of psychotherapy. 

i O increase student selfreliance. 


his becomes a task of assisting 
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a student to learn how to make de- 
cisions, rather than the counselor 
assuming decision-making respon- 
sibility. It is a task which stresses 
the need for a student at any level 
to try out his perceptions of himself 
in situations that will test the valid- 
ity of assumptions he makes about 
himself. 

To counsel girls realistically —It 
is clear that the sheltered, submis- 
sive, and dependent female of Vic- 
torian days is of the past. Knowing 
the probability that at least nine 
out of every ten women will work 
outside the home during the course 
of their lives, and that six out of 
every ten women now working are 
married, the relationship of voca- 
tional planning to marriage plan- 
ning is a reality that must be con- 
sidered and given careful thought 
by the counselor. 

To accept and encourage diver- 
sity in talents —A new awareness 
of individual differences calls for 
recognition of an increasing variety 
of talents needed by society—intel- 
lectual, social, mechanical, and ar- 
tistic. The counselor must be re- 
spectful of talents different from 
those he possesses to deal fairly 
with them. Beyond this, the coun- 
selor must be dedicated to the free 
choice of an individual to use his 
talents in ways that seem justifia- 
ble to him. After the counselor has 
contributed as much as he can to 
the student’s selfunderstanding and 
to his awareness of the culture in 
which he lives, the moral justifica- 
tion of a student’s use of his talents 
is his own, not the counselor's. e 


What Are the 
Underlying Theories? 


Successful Guidance 


in 


Elementary Schools 


Louise O. ECKERSON 


and HyruM M. SMITH 


In School Life 


aS ECONDARY-SCHOOL coun- 
selors have learned through ex- 
perience that the characteristics that 
prevent the gifted child from doing 
superior work and those that are 
typical of the dropout and the de- 
linquent were well developed 
when these children entered high 
school. Moreover, research has 
proved that children’s unhealthy 
habits, physical defects, poor work 
patterns, neurotic traits, retarda- 
tion in school work, or antisocial 
behavior can be detected in the 
elementary grades. 

But detection isn’t enough; it 
is merely the first step; the cause 
of the disturbance must be found 
and if possible removed. The cause 
might be any one of many things— 


loneliness, poor home environ- 


ment, fear. Some of these causes— 
poor home environment, for in- 
stance—are inherent in social con- 
ditions for which the school is not 
responsible. But some for which 
the school is responsible cannot 
be corrected by teachers who lack 
the time and the professional back- 
ground necessary to give the chil- 
dren the guidance needed. 

Here, a specialist is needed; one 
skilled in identifying carly signs 
of trouble and possessing profes- 
sional knowledge, insight, and 
techniques of guidance. The earlier 
in the child's life the specialist 
begins his work, the greater chance 
he has of helping them. 

The elementary school is the 
logical place for guidance services 
to begin. As soon as a child enters 
school he should be observed and 
studied to determine ways in which 
he differs from other children so 
that his good traits can be devel- 
oped, his weak or damaging traits 
corrected, or educational provisions 
made to minimize the effect of his 
limitations. 

For a long time, teachers and 
principals have performed some 
guidance services for elementary- 
school children and a few schools 
have had guidance specialists. In 
the last few years, however, an 
— 
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increasing number of schools have 
set up guidance programs with 
personnel selected specifically to 
meet the needs of elementary-school 
children. 

Specialists experienced in helping 
elementary-school children know 
that guidance at this level is quite 
different from guidance in high 
school. Services on both levels aid 
pupils in reaching a higher step in 
their development, but the nature 
of the higher step and the maturity 
of the children dictate the func- 
tions of guidance and the training 
of guidance consultants. 

Since children everywhere have 
some common needs, guidance pro- 
grams set up to meet their needs 
have many similar functions. But 
since elementary-school programs 
have evolved from local conditions 
and local theories on how to im- 
prove those conditions, the ser- 
vices offered differ from school to 
school in organization, personnel, 
and emphasis of the program. 


SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 


School officials planning to 
Organize guidance services cannot 
always adopt a tailor-made pro- 
&tam. But they may get some sug- 
Sestions from practices proved suc- 
cessful elsewhere. The following 
represent a composite of 24 ele- 
mentary-school guidance programs 
considered outstanding by state 
directors of guidance. 

V The program is one part of 
a broader organization of services 
Offered by the school system and 

e community. These are usually 
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called pupil personnel services and, 
in addition to guidance consultants, 
utilize school psychologists, school 
social workers, physicians, nurses, 
attendance coordinators, and per- 
haps other professional personnel 
such as speech and hearing special- 
ists. 

\/ The program serves all chil- 
dren, not just those with serious 
problems. 

\/ The guidance consultant is 
at the center of the program which 
involves the entire school staff. The 
teacher, assisted and supported by 
the consultant, applies guidance 
principles to classroom instruction. 

V The consultant's functions are 


to: 

Test and observe children who are 
having difficulty in learning, are under- 
achievers, show signs of emotional dis- 
turbances, need curricular adjustment or 
placement in special classes, or are con- 
sidered for referral to other child spec- 
ialists. 

Counsel children with problems 
when the nature of the problem and the 
child’s maturity indicate that counseling 
would be helpful. 

Counsel with teachers, principals, 
and parents to help them understand 
normal children and children with prob- 
lems; use information derived from 
tests, observation, cumulative records, 
and conferences with children and 
adults. 

Refer children needing intensive 
diagnosis to pupil personnel specialists 
and community agencies and help plan 
programs to carry out their recommen- 
dations. 

Provide in-service training for teach- 
ers to aid them in meeting difficult 
classroom situations through under- 
standing normal and abnormal behavior 
of children; help them understand how 
they should motivate children in taking 
intelligence and achievement tests; and 
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contribute to their understanding of 
mental health, maintenance and use of 
cumulative records, and techniques of 
interviewing parents. . 

Develop programs for group guid- 
ance in such areas as common personal 
problems, study habits, occupational 
orientation, and preparation for the 
secondary school. 

Help children who need them ob- 
tain glasses, hearing aids, clothes, food, 
and other essentials. 

Interpret the guidance program to 
parent and community organizations. 

Conduct research and evaluate stud- 
ies dealing with the effectiveness of the 
program. 

V The consultant's background 
usually includes successful teach- 
ing experience in the elementary 
school, state certification for guid- 
ance personnel, and a master’s de- 
gree in guidance. 


UNDERLYING THEORIES 


Following are some of the 
thcories underlying guidance prac- 
tices in different programs: 

That the guidance program serves 
a child indirectly—When feasible, 
the pupil has not been aware of 
the participation of the guidance 
consultant. 

That the guidance program serves 
the child  directly—The typical 
elementary school of 1970 will 
have at least one full-time profes- 
sionally prepared counselor devot- 
ing about 60 percent of his time 
to work with children and the rest 
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to work with teachers and parents. 

That the program should develop 
certain attitudes. — The teacher 
makes a major contribution to the 
objective of guidance by recogniz- 
ing adjustment needs as more ur- 
gent than learning needs, by empha- 
sizing development of talents rather 
than the correction of deficiencies, 
and by recognizing the pupil's 
attitude toward the teacher as well 
as the teacher's attitude toward the 
pupil. 

That the limitations of guidance 
services should be observed.—lt 
is important for teachers and coun- 
sclors to be alert to signs of con- 
flict but it is unwise to attempt to 
treat symptoms. A relationship 
exists between symptoms and causal 
factors, but the two should not 
be confused. The business of the 
teacher and the counselor is to be 
aware of the kinds of behavior that 
indicate conflict, then see that help 
is available for the individual ex- 
hibiting the behavior. 

That certain responsibilities are 
not functions of the guidance con- 
sultant—The licensed counselor 
shall not be assigned to classroom 
teaching. He shall handle and ad- 
vise in disciplinary cases but shall 
not mete out punishment. He shall 
not be required to perform yard, 
hall, cafeteria, or similar duties, ex- 
cept in extreme emergencies. e 


HE quickest way for a child to get attention in school 
these days is for him to bend his IBM card.—From Bell- 


flower, Calif., School Reports. 
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Employment-Bound Youth 
Need Guidance, Too 


RALPH C. WENRICH 


In Michigan Journal of Secondary Education 


2 
Č MPLOYMENT-BOUND youth, 
those boys and girls going directly 
from high school to employment, 
are not getting the guidance they 
need. While the condition may be 
due in part to insufficient person- 
nel, the problem will not be solved 
by simply reducing the pupil-coun- 
selor ratios in our schools. It is 
recognized “generally that guidance 
services in most schools are 
weighted heavily in favor of those 
most likely to enter college, yet 
few schools are doing what they 
could do to correct this inequality. 
Typically, about half of each 
high-school graduating class is em- 
ployment bound. In addition, many 
boys and girls drop out before grad- 
uation, hoping to find employment. 
The ratio of employment-bound 
youth to college-bound youth varies 
from community to community, but 
in the United States about six out 
of ten youth graduate from high 
school. Three of these graduates 
continue their education beyond 
high school. The other three, plus 
the four who did not graduate, 
leave the high school in search of 
employment. These are the em- 
Ployment-bound youth who need 
Buidance no less than the college- 
ound youth. 
1962 


Ralph C. Wenrich is Professor of 
Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. Reported from Michi- 
gan Journal of Secondary Education, 
III (Spring 1962), 151-58. 


Although guidance workers have 
for a long time been pre-occupied 
with college-bound youth, they have 
received additional support for even 
greater efforts in behalf of this 
group through Title V-A of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. The 
regulation outlining the scope and 
purposes of this Act states: Guid- 
ance and counseling programs in 
public secondary schools under the 
plan shall serve . . . to encourage 
students with outstanding aptitudes 
and ability to complete their second- 
ary education, take the necessary 
courses for admission to institutions 
of higher education, and enter such 
institutions.” 

College-bound youth need all the 
guidance they are now getting, and 
more, but employment-bound youth 
need guidance, too. 

The National Manpower Council 
in its report titled 4 Policy for 
Skilled Manpower recommended de- 
veloping a more effective program 
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of vocational guidance as one of 
five long-range objectives necessary 
to strengthen the nation’s resources 
of skilled workers and technicians. 
The Council also recommended that 
school officials use their guidance 
and counseling staff primarily for 
vocational guidance purposes. 

While it may not be desirable to 
devote all guidance resources to 
helping youth plan careers intelli- 
gently and make satisfactory occu- 
pational adjustment, it might be in 
our best interest to devote more of 
our resources to this end. 

Guidance workers generally de- 
scribe their services and activities in 
these categories: individual inven- 
tory service; informational service; 
counseling service; placement ser- 
vice; and follow-up Or research 
service. Two of these, placement 
and follow-up, as they relate to the 
needs of employment-bound youth, 
need special examination. 

In the 1960 Annual Report of 
the Carnegie Corporation, John W., 
Gardner makes this comment: 

“Setting aside the question of 
how well the high school prepares 
for the transition, let us ask how 
effectively it aids the boy or girl in 
actually making that transition. The 


answer is that with a few shinin 
exceptions, 


even our best high 
schools do Virtually nothing toward 
this end.” 


In the same report, 
states, “To be speci 


school in the land 
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ices should be available until the 
boy or girl reaches the age of 21. 
As things stand today the high 
school does not provide such fol- 
low-up.” 

Placement is usually thought of 
as bridging the gap between high 
school and the next level of experi- 
ence. For those who are going on 
to college, this is done by helping 
them to choose and &ct established 
in a college or university. For those 
who are going directly into employ- 
ment, this generally means place- 
ment in a job. And evidence from 
studies and Surveys reveal that, in 
the arcas of both placement and 
follow-up, counseling and guidance 
efforts are for the greater part de- 
voted to the college-bound youth. 


ROADBLOCKS 


There is some evidence that 
school administrators and guidance 
workers are aware that placement 
and follow-up services for employ- 
ment-bound youth are weak. There- 
fore, if the problem is recognized 
and there is a desire to do some- 
thing about it, a starting point 
might be found by examining some 
of the roadblocks. Among them are 
the following: 

Counselors 
academically ori 
more familiar 
college-bound 
with those of 
youth. Also, the 
with the requi 
than they are 
of business a 
dition can b 


are predominantly 
ented and are much 
with the needs of 
youth than they are 
employment-bound 
y are more familiar 
rements of colleges 
with the requirements 
nd industry, This con- 
e improved by recruit- 
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ing to counseling positions those 
teachers who have had work experi- 
ence in business and industry and 
by making better use of teachers 
who have had such experiences. 

Counselors frequently are di- 
verted from vocational and educa- 
tional guidance because of the load 
of routine administrative and rec- 
ord-keeping duties in which they 
become involved. Administrators 
can relieve them of much of this 
clerical work. 

Principals and teachers are in- 
clined to unload on the counselors 
all the “problem” children in the 
school. Most guidance workers are 
not qualified to provide psychiatric 
Services, but they should be able to 
identify and deal with the relatively 
simple problems of the majority of 
youth who fail to achieve their po- 
tentialities. 

Many guidance workers have an 
aversion to using the term ‘“voca- 
tional” guidance to describe the 
Services youth need in making the 
transition from school to employ- 
ment. The reasons for this can be 
found in the history of the guidance 
Movement, but shouldn't we be able 
to surmount these professional con- 
flicts and devote our energies to the 
real problem—helping youth in 
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their vocational development 
through adequate career planning, 
job training, placement, and follow- 
up? 

Many schools and individual 
guidance workers have not learned 
to make effective use of community 
resources. Business and industrial 
establishments can be used as labo- 
ratories; personnel from industry 
and business can supplement the 
full-time faculty; agencies in the 
community, such as the State Em- 
ployment Security Commission, can 
provide valuable services to supple- 
ment those of the school. 

My primary purpose here is not 
to recommend solutions. It is to 
bring together for the attention of 
school administrators some evi- 
dence of the nature and extent of 
the problem, with the hope that it 
will stimulate action resulting in 
improved guidance services, espe- 
cially placement and follow-up, 
for employment-bound youth. The 
specific techniques and activities 
needed to accomplish this will be 
found by school administrators, 
counselors, and teachers if the ad- 
ministrative structure and the philo- 
sophy of the school are consistent 
with this guidance service as a pur- 
pose of secondary education, 


e A really adequate program of guidance could keep as 
many as half the present potential dropouts through the 
twelfth grade. . . . In the long run, it may be cheaper to 
8ive these boys and girls the guidance they need than to 
pay for the problems they will create through idleness.— 
Sam M. Lambert, director, NEA Research Division. 
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A Disruptive Influnce? 


Some Cultural Implications of Year-Round 
Schools 


RoBert P. BULLOCK 


In Theory into Practice 


ots an important social institu- 


tion, a school is affected by changes 
in the society it serves. Conversely, 
major changes in the school affect 
the fundamental life patterns in the 
society. Changes in the American 
culture are of paramount signifi- 
cance to educators, and their re- 
sponse to changes is significant to 
our total way of life. 

Many changes in American cul- 
ture appear to suggest the desirabil- 
ity of shifting from the traditional 
school year to some form of year- 
round school. Those in favor of re- 
sponding in this manner to the 
changes argue on the basis of these 
changes noticeable in the culture: 

In our industrial society, the child 
is an economic liability—as con- 
trasted to an agrarian society where 
the child is an economic asset. No 
longer is the child needed at home 
during the summer months to work 
on the family farm. 

Technological development has 
eliminated many jobs, is threatening 
to eliminate more, has raised mini- 
mal requirements for vocational 
adequacy while, even in semiauto- 
mated homes, the child has fewer 
opportunities to learn and practice 
requisite work habits, responsibili- 
ties, and skills. 


Robert P. Bullock is Professor of 
Sociology and Anthropology, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Reported from Theory into Prac- 
tice, I (June 1962), 154-61. 


Training in selfdiscipline, moral 
and ethical training, civic education, 
and recreation no longer hold the 
place they once had in home and 
family life. Adequate pcrsonal-so- 
cial and psychological guidance in 
our complex society is beyond the 
capability of many parents and 
many functions which resided pre- 
viously in the home have been relin- 
quished or relegated to other agen- 
cies or institutions. 

The changes mentioned have al- 
tered American education—virtual- 
ly dictating enrichment, broadening, 
and extension of educational pro- 
grams. The educational task has 
grown, and more time is required 
to perform it effectively. 

Many schools have responded 
with new curricular and extracur- 
ticular offerings, extended terms, 
and special summer programs. Con- 
tinued movement toward year- 
round schools of this sort would 
further expand summer offerings to 
include special instruction for tal- 
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ented students, remedial courses for 
students deficient in certain subjects, 
vocational subjects for students 
needing to acquire marketable skills 
in high school, and “enriching” 
courses for those desiring such ex- 
perience. 

Unfortunately, this is not the 
kind of year-round school most 
commonly proposed. 

Most proposals for year-round 
schools suggest programs which, 
through block scheduling, rotated 
vacation periods, rotated entrance 
periods, and rotated promotion 
times, would permit 12-month util- 
ization of existing physical facili- 
ties. 


EFFECT* ON OUR LIFE 

Just as social changes have af- 
fected the schools, a shift to this 
kind of year-round school would 
have a fundamental effect on many 
aspects of our way of life. It appears 
that adoption of such proposals 
would have direct effect on: the 
nature and number of educational 
experiences available to youth, fam- 
ily life patterns, teachers and the 
Status of the teaching profession, 
the economic life of communities 
Where the system might operate, 
and educational concepts, evalua- 
tive criterions, and attitudes within 
the total culture, 

The primary objective of cur- 
rent year-round proposals has little, 
if anything, to do with enriching, 
aa or extending education- 
<i ioe oe for the individual pupil, 

attendance would be limited 


to e A 
the traditional time of approxi- 
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mately 180 days. His terms of at- 
tendance and vacation as well as 
times of entrance and promotion 
would be dictated by the block 
schedule. Three-fourths of the 
pupils would be in attendance dur- 
ing the summer term. For them 
there would be little or no oppor- 
tunity for presently available “en- 
riching” summer offerings. Indeed, 
with the necessity of recruiting ad- 
ditional personnel to staff year- 
round operation and with physical 
facilities used for standard school 
operation, the special summer- 
school programs now offered would 
be impossible to maintain. 

Moreover, summer is the time 
when a multitude of nonschool 
agencies—civic groups, municipali- 
ties, religious groups, Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts, and other youth 
organizations—provide supervised 
physical training and recreation 
programs having an educational 
value for the child as well as serv- 
ing as a tie between child and adult 
worlds. 

In addition, agencies, both public 
and private, offering student tours 
and summer work programs provide 
opportunities which enable children 
to exercise responsibility and de- 
velop habits and initiative in real- 
istic, meaningful situations. If chil- 
dren were in school during the sum- 
mer, these experiences would be 
drastically curtailed, if not elimi- 
nated. It is unlikely that the schools 
in regular programs could replace 
the contributions lost to our total 
educational effort. 

Proposals for year-round, seg- 
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mented operation overlook, or dis- 
count, the fact that in many ways 
our current school programs are 
geared to progression of the sea- 
sons and constitute a coherent nine- 
month whole rather than three in- 
terchangeable three-month periods. 
For children, teachers, and admini- 
strators, the traditional academic 
year is an integral unit, each period 
having unique characteristics, To 
break the natural unity into a seg- 
mented succession of interchange- 
able terms appears to invite several 
consequences, perhaps not all de- 
sirable, 
Viewed as a morale factor alone, 
the traditional Opening of a new 
school year gives a “lift” to the en- 
tire community—especially observa- 
ble in children. The children, filled 
with anticipation and sometimes 
anxiety, look forward to the renew- 
al of old friendships and the estab- 
lishment of new Ones. Children and 
parents hope this new year will be 
the best of all. The tradition of 
Opening a new school year is rooted 
deep. 
Many activities within the school 
are seasonal or are planned to ex. 
ploit or correspond to seasonal holi- 
days. School athletic heroes change 
with the seasons to a degree, grant- 
ing the heroes of autumn activities 
an opportunity to play supporting 
roles during the winter and spring. 
Some activities reach their culmi- 
nation during spring. The work of 
debate, dramatics, and of music 
groups comes to fruition in spring 
festivals, dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions, tournaments, and contests. 


With spring weather, field trips be- 
come more feasible, yearbooks ap- 
pear, class trips and parties are 
held, and finally graduation and 
Promotion rituals mark another 
completed cycle of growth and de- 
velopment. Children now look for- 
ward to summer experiences differ- 
ent from those in school. Teachers 
plan professional study, travel, or 
simple recuperation which will en- 
able them to m 
better still, 
Under a year- 


ake the next year 


round system with 
block scheduling and rotated vaca- 
tions, one-fourth of the children 
would be on vacation each term. 
Which children should vacation 
during a particular term? Should 
football players or band members 
vacation during the fall? If pre- 
ferred vacation times are allowed 


these groups, can they be denied to 
others ? 


Arbitrary block ş 
year-round school 
all students of access to one-fourth 
of the school’s activities. It would 
tend to Segment the school year 
much as we Segment jobs (thus 
making them Meaningless) on a 
factory assembly line, A succession 
of interchangeable quarters with 
natural neighborhood 8toups split 
by different attendance times would 
intensify the already developing 
loss of identification by children, 


cheduling in 
would deprive 


parents, and community with 
“their” schools. It would further 
personalize and 
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Intellectual Emphasis Has Increased 


Objectives of Elementary Education 


HAroLD G. SHANE 


In NEA Journal 


er in American life 
have created a number of mutations 
in the objectives of elementary edu- 
cation. Before the turn of the cen- 
tury, schools sought generally to 
provide a rudimentary classical edu- 
cation, to preserve and establish 
moral-religious values, and to help 
children attain the level of literacy 
and skill needed for social and vo- 
cational competence in the nine- 
teenth century. 

By 1920, as our culture changed 
rapidly, elementary education be- 
came more concerned with chil- 
dren’s total development, with fam- 
ily-community life, and with the 
application of scientific research that 
had a bearing on teaching and 
learning. Greater attention was giv- 
cn to problems stemming from an 
Increased awareness of human dif- 
ferences and individuality in the in- 
creasingly complicated social en- 
“ironment that we were creating. 

And as goals for the elementary 
school] broadened in the 1920's and 
1930's, there was a deepening split 
tween the proponents of tradi- 
onal and of modern practices. 

In the early 1950's, viewpoints 
What the elementary school 
Id seek to accomplish remained 


Osaic of conflicting opinions, 
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and a decade of great debate was 
under way. Even now the argu- 
ments continue to be lively ones. 

After prolonged and heated dis- 
cussion, just where are we vow, 
with respect to objectives for ele- 
mentary education? 

Trends in educational practices 
suggest current directions. If the 
maxim, “True expression of an in- 
dividual’s goals resides in what he 
does rather than what he says,” it 
appears that many persons working 
in the first six or eight grades—per- 
haps because of changed thinking 
resulting from the debates during 
the fifties—have become convinced 
that some important aims associated 
with traditionalist or fundamentalist 
education have been neglected. 

To phrase it more bluntly, in the 
last three to five years there has 
been a distinct trend toward an in- 
tellectual or cognitive emphasis in 
elementary instruction and some 
withdrawal from the pronounced so- 
cial emphasis associated with the 


—_—_—_—_—__S_———_ 
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label “modernist” or “progressive.” 

The current search is for the 
means of achieving more learning 
in less time, a concern for organi- 
zational devices that provide supe- 
rior machinery and techniques for 
recognizing human differences, and 
a quest for advice from specialists 
with respect to content in the sci- 
ences, in the humanities, and in 
other fields. 

What does the freshened interest 
in, and trend toward, more intellect- 
ual, educationally-oriented programs 
suggest with respect to elementary- 
school objectives? 

If the aims of clementary educa- 
tion have become more forthrightly 
academic, does this increased intel- 
lectual emphasis threaten sound 
practice? Several points seem rele- 
vant. 


RELEVANT POINTS 

First, there is nothing inherently 
wrong with a judicious increase in 
the tempo of attempts, through edu- 
cation, to improve the intellectual 
powers and extend the information 
of children. Any contrary argument 
is fatuous. 

Second, there is a real and pres- 
ent danger that elementary teachers 
may become so mesmerized by the 
magic of technology, the appeal of 
novel grouping plans, and the re- 
spectability of more challenging 
content that they overlook the fact 
that these elements are means rath- 
er than ends in education. 

The use of technology, for in- 
stance, is not a goal. It is a proced- 
ure in attaining a goal. Even mastery 


of content per se is relevant to aims 
only as it motivates the child to con- 
tinue his education and to use his 
knowledge. 

Third, increased interest in the 
goal of enhanced academic achieve- 
ment should be characterized by 
teaching that is stimulating and 
challenging rather than merely 
harsh and onerous. Standards are 
not improved by requiring that 
pupils engage in increased busy- 
work. 

Fourth, it is incongruous for elc- 
mentary education to seck to im- 
prove itself by an all-out effort to 
ape the programs and practices of 
the junior-high or senior-high 
schools. Such mimicry is-foolish and 
ironic during a time when secon- 
dary-school teaching is being influ- 
enced by instructional policies and 
by research in learning which were 
initiated in the elementary school. 


DURABLE GOALS 

Certain established objectives of 
elementary education should be pre- 
served. Changes in the educational 
climate of the United States have re- 
affirmed devotion to intellectual 
growth and indicated the vitality of 
the school’s concern for basic skills, 
problem-solving ability, and rational 
thinking. These are goals of long 
standing that merely have been re- 
stated with vigor. Plainly, they are 
worth preserving. 

Other outcomes that merit our 
best efforts include the following 
durable goals: improved physical 
health, mental and emotional well- 
being, the cultivation of individual 
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talents and ability through equal op- 
portunity, the development of social 
and economic literacy and of moral 
values, improvement of skills in the 
realm of human relations, the 
achievement of the workings of 
practical democracy, and an aware- 
ness of, and loyalty to, the ideals of 
democracy at the child’s level of 
ability to understand them. 

These objectives are not contro- 
Versial, and teachers of both “tradi- 
tionalist” and “modernist” per- 
suasions doubtless would accept 
them—although there might be dis- 
agreement as to bow to attain them. 
Our task in elementary education, 
with respect to goals, therefore, is 
related to how they best can be 
achieved. 

How successfully goals for ele- 
mentary children are pursued de- 
pends to a large extent on the in- 
dividual teacher in his daily life 
with children. Therefore, it is im- 
portant for him to acquire a body of 
Intellectually-examined values as a 
foundation for his leadership activi- 
ties in the classroom. This quality 
of mind, this power of professional 
judgment, is what gives meaning to 


classroom activities and, indeed, to 
the teacher's personal life as well. 

Phrased in another way, sound 
educational values, and the worthy 
objectives toward which they direct 
us, reside neither in things nor in 
phrases, but in people. In this sense, 
“good” goals for elementary edu- 
cation are found within the teacher, 
and their attainment depends on his 
skill in organizing learning experi- 
ences for children. 

Our success in the future, with 
respect to objectives, depends on a 
consummate display of professional 
skill by individual teachers in blend- 
ing their quest for excellence in 
academic performance with educa- 
tional experience that is equally 
effective in influencing the social be- 
havior and emotional maturation of 
children in desirable ways. 

In the process of continuing 
change in elementary education, let 
us hope that individual human de- 
velopment continues to be deemed 
of prime importance and that the 
nature and quality of programs 
motivate boys and girls to continue 
their education throughout their 


lives. è 


e To teach a bright pupil, get out of his way. It takes a 
bright teacher to keep far enough ahead of a bright child 
that the child won't stumble over him in the process.— 
From Mississippi Educational Advance. 


© Small boy to teacher: “You know, Miss Swenson, every 
time you say ‘have to,’ I get to feeling so awfully ‘don’t 


want to.’ ”’ 


Cartoon in Minnesota Journal of Education. 


o Teacher to teacher: “Not only is he the worst behaved 
child in my class, but he has perfect attendance.” —From 


The Philadelphia Principal. 
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How Would You 


Answer Them? 


A Few Questions 


ELIZABETH HUNTER 


In 
The Cooperating Teacher at Work 


Editor's Note: The anthology of 
case studies in the booklet by Eliza- 
beth Hunter, from which this case 
study is selected, is designed to pro- 
vide opportunities for exchange of 
ideas about ways of working with 
another adult—a student teacher— 
in the classroom. The comments at 
the end are intended to provoke 
thought and discussion, not to serve 


as judgments of the behavior of the 
characters in the case. 


Mer. CAREY, the college sup- 
ervisor of student teaching, placed 
Jill Robinson with Mrs. O'Brian 
for her student-teaching experience. 
Mrs. O'Brian, an experienced teach- 
er, had done well with her previous 
student teachers. While providing a 
stabilizing influence, she let student 
teachers try their wings—which was 
just what Jill needed in the opinion 
of Mr. Carey. 


Jill was an outstanding student. 
Her classwork was superior and she 
could be relied on to liven up any 
discussion. She had done well in her 
pre-student-teaching experiences. 
Mr. Carey considered Jill to be an 
excellent potential teacher, 

Mrs. O'Brian was flattered when 
Mr. Carey asked if she would take 
another student teacher from the 
nearby teachers college. This would 
make the third student in two years 
in her sixth-grade classroom, and 
she liked working with them. 

Before the first student teacher 
had arrived, Mrs. O'Brian had been 
worried and apprehensive. After all, 
she had been graduated from col- 
lege 15 years ago. She was afraid 
that she was behind the times—or 
that the student would think she 
was. She thought of herself as a 
good teacher. The children always 
liked her, she liked them, and she 
tried to keep up with things. Still 
- +. She sometimes thought she was 
a long way from having the kind 
of program that some educators 
deemed desirable. What if she did 
not have a modern enough program 
in the opinion of the student teach- 
er? 

She needn't have worried. Both 
students had fitted into her class- 


ee 
Elizabeth Hunter is Associate Pro- 
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from The Cooperating Teacher at 
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room nicely. She had liked the con- 
tact with these pleasant, friendly, 
young adults. She had helped them 
as much as she could. When they 
wanted to try something new, she 
encouraged them if their plans 
seemed worthwhile and wise. She 
admitted that she had learned quite 
a few things from them. And, since 
Mr. Carey was continuing to place 
students with her, she could assume 
the experience had been profitable 
on both sides. 

Mrs. O'Brian greeted Jill warm- 
ly on Monday morning. Showing 
Jill around the room, she said, “I'm 
afraid we won't be able to have a 
real conference until Wednesday. I 
have lunch duty all this week, a 
teachers meeting this afternoon, and 
tomorrow afternoon I attend a 
meeting of the mathematics com- 
mittee. You see,” she added 
laughingly, “teachers are a busy 
lot. But if you are free on Wednes- 
day, we can have a nice long confer- 
ence after school.” 

“I am free on Wednesday,” re- 
plied Jill, “and of course I'll stay.” 

“In the meantime,” said Mrs. 
O'Brian, “you take as many notes 
as you like, and write down all the 
questions you have. I want you to 
feel free to move around the room 
and join in with us in our informal 
activities so that you get to know 
the children. I think you'll find that 
you fit into our room quite easily.” 

“Thank you,” replied Jill. “I 
Teally do think I'll: feel right at 
home here.” 

During the next three days, Mrs. 

Brian was pleased by Jill’s fine 
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manner with children. She seemed 
to know just when to join in any 
discussion, and, without being 
asked, she moved in to help when- 
ever it was appropriate. 

“She's going to be excellent,” 
thought Mrs. O'Brian. 

Jill took frequent notes and was 
full of questions. As she sat in the 
back of the room, observing, she 
thought, “Mrs. O'Brian seems to be 
very nice, but she certainly is old 
fashioned. Gosh, the room is so 
quiet most of the time, it might as 
well be the morgue!” 

After the boys and girls had left 
for home on Wednesday afternoon, 
Jill and Mrs. O'Brian settled down 
together for their conference. 

“Well, I do have a few questions 
for you,” Jill began, “but I don't 
quite know where to start.” 

“I'm glad you have some things 
to ask about. That’s a good sign,” 
said Mrs. O'Brian. “Why don’t you 
just run through them, and then we 
can see which one we'll start off 
with.” 

“All right,” replied Jill. “Now 
. . . for instance, why do you have 
the children raise their hands for 
speaking? Don’t you think it would 
be better if they just joined in in- 
formally? 

“And I noticed in arithmetic to- 
day that you didn’t have them esti- 
mate their answers before they be- 
gan to work on the problems. Why 
is that? 

“Another question I have is, why 
do you use a spelling book? Don't 
you ever teach them the words that 
come up in their daily living? 
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“And don’t you think the class- 
room is awfully quict? I always re- 
member the remark I heard one 
teacher make, which struck me as 
being awfully true—about a buzz- 
ing room being one where real 
learning was taking place.” 

Jill paused. “Shall I go on, Mrs. 
O'Brian, or would you like to dis- 
cuss these questions first?” 

Mrs. O'Brian concealed a strong 
sinking sensation and said gently, 
“Why don’t you just go right 
through to the end.” 

Jill continued. “Now, if you're 
studying about South America in 
social studies, how is it that in these 
three days I haven't once heard 
any of the children mention an 
current events in South America?” 

As Jill's questions went on, her 
voice faded from Mrs. O'Brian’s 
hearing, and she wondered anxious- 


ly how to answer these "few 


ques- 
tions.” 


Comments —When the student 
teacher begins his work in the class- 
room, two people who did not 
know each other—who may never 
have met until the arrival of the 
student to start student teaching— 
suddenly become important to each 
other. The cooperating teacher be- 
comes a major figure in the life of 
the student, and the student be- 
comes a person of consequence at 


pe ae her first da 


she liked it. She hesitated a mo; 
I thought it wasn’t very nice. A 
it was worse.”—R. W. Bon 


Monitor, 


least in the working day of the 
teacher. 

Whether mismatched or well- 
matched, the student teacher and 
the cooperating teacher now em- 
bark on the classroom experience. 
This case tells one of the things 
that can happen between students 
and cooperating teachers in their 
daily relationships. 

Just as there was once a time 
when most parents assumed they 
knew how to raise their children, 
there was a corollary time when co- 
Operating teachers—then known as 
training teachers—had no appre- 
hensions about the value of their 
teaching. Student teachers also did 
not openly question the practices 
of their cooperating teachers. 

Now the older generation often 
wonders about the value of its 
practices, while the younger gencra- 
tion displays outright skepticism. 
Jill Robinson may be more forth- 
right and less tactful than most 
student teachers, but modified ver- 
sions of her questions are frequent 
in student teaching today. And Mrs, 
O'Brian’s apprehensions about her 
qualifications as a cooperating 
teacher are certainly common, Both 
the questions and the apprehensions 
seem to be honest expressions of 


doubt. 


How should Mrs. O'Brian handle 


Jill’s questions? ° 


y at school, Pamela was asked how 
ment, then said, “Sometimes 
nd then sometimes I thought 
d in The Christian Science 
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The Struggle of Ideas 


The Status of the Revolution 


Marc BELTH 


In The School Review 


pa educational revolution that 
began at the turn of the present 
century has been brought to a 
standstill by new spokesmen for 
old ideas. These spokesmen (from 
various foundations) have equip- 
ped themselves with all the new 
instruments of transmission and 
persuasion that money can buy. 

In any struggle between com- 
peting ideas, the use of force, of 
power, is its own justification. 
In the struggle over the future of 
the schools, this power is being 
used to prove that we can dispense 
with foolish pedagogy and some- 
thing called “methods of teaching.” 
All the methods needed may be 
found in electronics. 

If the belief that undergirds a 
Program is dangerous, the danger 
is multiplied when that belief is 
enabled to control conduct with 
&reat precision by the use of 
efficient and powerful instruments. 
The efficiency of these tools, the 
continuing expansion of their 
Power, has drowned out voices of 
Sig who speak for ideas other 
re Say simplicist's notion of 
ine Boe theories. For the first 
ineas history, money has bought 

ments of such power that 
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only the ideas of the sponsors, 
who have foundation products to 
sell, can be heard. The power of 
the tools of transmission is best 
measured by the incredibly few 
years it took to make only their 
own voices heard. 

Before the machines, the educa- 
tional revolution had moved toward 
a vigorous, if youthfully over- 
sanguine, sense of independence. It 
was an intellectual revolution, 
seeking freedom from that single 
way of thinking about education 
loosely identifed as “academic,” 
which had endured so long. The 
revolution sought freedom for a 
continuous expansion of the ways 
of thinking by which knowledge is 
created or attained, and, along with 
this, for ways of developing powers 
of thinking in learners. 

Today, instruments that might 
have pushed the revolution further 
are used to paralyze it. 

A revolution is an effort to es- 
tablish independence against pre- 
vailing authority, an authority 
sometimes embedded in economic 
or political or military institutions, 
or in a securely patterned combina- 
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tion of all. Authority is most effec- 
tive when hidden by being hard- 
ened into customs that are easily 
followed and moral codes that 
are simply grasped. 


EDUCATIONAL HERESY 


The very nature of revolution is 
heretical. In education, the heresy 
began as the insistence that knowl- 
edge of something depends on the 
methods by which knowledge is 
achieved or communicated. But 
since knowledge and the methods 
by which knowledge is reached 
are not identical, it is necessary 
to study each in its own terms. 

Knowledge, as conclusion, as 
instrument, is tested by its hard- 
ness, that is, by its claims to truth; 
and method is tested by the ease, 
efficiency, as well as the demon- 
strable accuracy, by which knowl- 
edge is gained. One can memorize 
knowledge, but one must learn to 
use and improve the methods for 
creating knowledge. Recognize this 
difference, and the full heresy of 
modern education can more easily 
be grasped. For knowledge is 
bound up with the methods b 
which it is attained, Indeed, for 
new, dependable knowledge to 
emerge, sound well-learned meth. 


ods of attaining knowledge are 
essential. 


Small wonder tha 
uphold the Perfect Conclusion, 
which only needs to be memorized 
to work its wonders, are trying to 
annihilate this rebellion in educa- 
tion. For them, knowledge depends 
on nothing outside itself; it de. 


t those who 
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pends in no way on modes of 
achievement. 

The struggle between supporters 
of these alternative views in edu- 
cation has gone on for a long time. 
On one side are those whose pro- 
grams and practices are based on the 
belief that good moral intention, a 
full grasp of a given field of study, 
academic devotion, enthusiasm, and 
effective use of the new repeating 
instruments are the sound bases for 
good education. On the other side 
are those who believe that the quan- 
tity and the quality of learning de- 
pend on the effectiveness of the 
methods by which knowledge is 
reached and communicated, and on 
the ever more refined Procedures by 
which knowledge is validated, 

Thus, for one sid 
the material is prir 
psychological char: 
situation are desira 
ly necessary for e 
For the other, the 
to demonstrate tH 


ë; knowledge of 
mary, and certain 
acteristics in the 
ble, though hard- 
ducation to occur, 
re is the eagerness 
hat knowledge of 
its Meaning and 


clusions dep 
methods are 


ent. For the former, 


is independent and 
tested by its Concordance with 
nature. For the latter, knowledge 
varies and broadens as methods of 
learning and communicating be- 
come broader and more varied, 
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STATUS 


During the present century, edu- 
cators have been moving to establish 
recognition of the independent in- 
quiry which is a discipline of educa- 
tion. Over the present half-century 
especially, two facets of this inde- 
pendence have become apparent. 
One is an effort to break free from 
all noneducational dominion. The 
second, which is just beginning to 
appear, calls for freedom from the 
idea that any dependable conclusion 
in any area is also an educational 
conclusion. 

The revolution, like every other 
intellectual revolution, is seeking to 
establish its own ways of reasoning, 
its own types of research, its own 
forms of language, and, with these, 
the right to establish its own pro- 
grams and moral criterions for 
judging them. 

If education succeeds, it will no 
longer be thought of as a satellite 
of prevailing authorities or disci- 
plines, social and scientific. If the 
attempt to establish intellectual 
identity succeeds, education will be- 
come an additional category for or- 
&anizing the findings of all other 
disciplines and thus be recognized 
de jure as a method of contributing 
to both social and scientific growth. 

Time is required before new edu- 
cational concepts, new ways of see- 
ing the world of experience, become 
Part of the commonsense thinking 
of a nation or a period of history. 
fontinuous exposition, demonstra- 

n, expansion, and refinement are 
ee before there is recognition 

the notion that to teach is to en- 

€ someone to do with his own 
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experiences what the most creative 
thinkers have been able, or are now 
able, to do with theirs. Time and 
effort are required before the possi- 
bility that such powers lie within 
the normal range of human beings 
is accepted and more widely sought. 


REVOLUTION BLOCKED 


The revolution was on the way to 
this development when it was 
blocked on two sides: on one side 
by misconstruing though sympathe- 
tic minds, and on the other side, by 
outright, violent rejection from the 
unsympathetic, whose convictions 
reflected the prevailing level of 
common sense, in which intelli- 
gence is conceived to be a matter of 
mystery, and cannot be generated, 
especially by education or educators. 

The revolution has produced 
three real disturbances. 

First, a moral rebellion occurred. 
If educational worth is to be judged 
by moral criterions, the moral cri- 
terions must derive from what we 
come to understand to be the proc- 
ess of education. Such criterions 
would then really be a test of 
what we have conceived to be edu- 
cational activity. 

Second, a new concept of the sta- 
tus, the function, and the scope of 
knowledge was produced. It is ac- 
cepted that education is the effort 
by those who know to enable others 
to know. But the revolution lies in 
developing awareness of the wide 
range of knowledge that is required 
if education is to be accomplished. 

Third, a new view of what has 
legitimate dominion over education- 
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al theories and practices had been, 
and is continuously being intro- 
duced. Implications for programs 
and theories of education are bound 
up with findings in the sciences: in 
physics, sociology, and psychology. 
The revolution, however, is rooted 
in the realization that before such 
implications can be warrantably em- 
ployed to assist in fashioning an 
educational program, the findings 
must be treated to make them per- 
tinent to education. 

Today, the struggle over educa- 
tion has veered and become drama- 
tically attached to the issue of na- 
tional life or death. By means of the 
new media of communication this 
theme reverberates until we find it 
all but impossible to think calmly 
about the educational problems be- 
fore us. 

The first victim of the shift is the 
orderly effort at analysis that the 
many facets of the educational theo- 
ries call for. Invariably, such real 
societal danger becomes the occa- 
sion for a clamorous resurgence by 
proponents of old, simple faiths. 
The threatening conditions are 
identified as the result of new theo- 
ries of education, which in fact have 
never fully taken public hold. 

Thus, the counterrevolution di- 
rected its energies to propounding 
what it has always propounded as 
the ways and goals of educating, 
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only doing so more intenscly and 
encompassingly. Its hope is to rc- 
store the very thing the revolution 
for a time was able to dislodge. By 
means of economic power, the re- 
markable instruments of communi- 
cation were adapted as tools to op- 
crate in the old systems of meanings 
of knowledge, learning, and teach- 
ing. 

Despite all this, the foundations 
cannot alter the growth in the 
knowledge of the bases of educa- 
tion. They can only distract the at- 
tention of the public and those em- 
barking on educational careers from 
inquiring still further into them. 
The machines have not altered the 
principles of learning; they have 
only helped make them clearer. 

The foundations can, if they 
would, help education to clarify its 
identity, instead of treating it 
simply as an instrument of: social 
power. Although it would be fool- 
ish to charge all foundations with 
this conduct, it must be apparent 
that in most cases asking them to 
assist in the nurture of educational 
independence would be like asking 
the magician Merlin to help endow 
a chair to foster the thinking of 
Copernicus; or to expect that 
William Jennings Bryan would lead 
a movement for the development of 
methods of learning and thinking 
of Clarence Darrow. ° 


M OST Americans believe that 75 percent of our prob- 
lems can be solved by passing a law, painting a sign, or 
appointing a committee.—From Farm Journal. 
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Progress Is Still Too Slow 


Changing School Needs in Rural Areas 


ALVIN E. RHODES 


In Financing the Changing School Program 


~ | NEW type of rural life—a 
life more industrial than domestic 
—has evolved in this country and is 
Spreading rapidly. It has resulted 
from the impact new technologies 
have on rural America. 

The traditional family farm that 
provided a home as well as family 
support is giving way to the indus- 
trial farm, which is merely an oper- 
ating unit in a huge agricultural en- 
terprise. There is an accompanying 
severe and dramatic reduction in 
Manpower requirements. 

The farmer who used to live on 
the land he tilled now lives in 
town or on one farm that serves as 
headquarters for operation of sever- 
al farms, As people have moved off 
the land, many little villages have 
gone with them, Today, in places, 
there is open farm land where vil- 
lages once stood. 

_ But the picture is not all one- 
Sided. There are two factors guar- 
antecing there will always be a rural 
America. First, while the rural-farm 
Population is shrinking, the rural- 
“onfarm population is growing— 
and growing at a rate that results in 
an increase in percentage of rural 
Population within the national total. 


» 
he, Official estimates indicate 
fon while the total farm popula- 
` may become a smaller percent- 
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age of the national total the total 
number has probably reached 
stability. 

Turning to the educational 
changes accompanying the changing 
rural scene, we should first empha- 
size a major point: In any consider- 
ation of changes in education, the 
variables must not be confused with 
the constants. 

The constants provide the broad 
common denominators in American 
education—the need to prepare a 
citizenry capable of selfgovernment, 
the need to develop each person to 
his maximum that he may enjoy op- 
portunities and contribute his best 
to a free society. 

The variables are just as import- 
ant. If the constants are to be 
achieved, the form of education 
must be adapted to the communities 
they serve. Education must be flexi- 
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ble enough to mect the needs of 
people in their endless variations of 
living. There must be responsive- 
ness to change if the constants are 
to be served in terms of the realities 
of any given situation. 

Variables and constants are quite 
different and must not be confused 
if the changes in rural education are 
to be viewed in proper perspective. 
Any changes occurring in respect to 
constants are, or should be, occur- 
ring in all American education— 
tural, urban, and suburban alike. 
Changes in the variables result from 
a changing rural society and econ- 
omy and should be particularly 
characteristic of rural schools if they 
are to serve the constants effectively. 

Some rural schools are not fulfill- 
ing their obligations in respect to 
the constants as effectively as must 
be expected. The statistics are not 
entirely encouraging. 

During the 1950's while there 
was a marked reduction in the per- 
cent of the U.S. population having 
no or only a few years of school- 
ing, the reduction was least in rural- 
farm areas. While the median num- 
ber of years of schooling completed 
by the total population increased by 
18 percent (from 9.3 to 11.0), 
there was only a 4 percent increase 
among the rural-farm population 
(from 8.4 to 8.7). By comparison, 
the rural-nonfarm population in- 
creased its years of schooling by 
26 percent (from 8.8 to 11.1), 

Illiteracy dropped significantly 
throughout the country, much more 
in rural-farm areas than elsewhere; 
but some of the edge is taken from 
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this encouraging fact when it is 
noted that illiteracy was greater to 
start with, and continues at a much 
higher rate, in the rural-farm areas. 

In brief, the statistics tell us that 
a major job of improving education 
in the rural-farm areas remains to 
be done. 

We may be encouraged by signs 
of better things to come. In many 
places, rural schools have found 
ways to extend the instructional 
program well beyond the three R's 
to a scope that compares favorably 
with the offerings of schools any- 
where, demonstrating that it can 
be done in rural areas. Teachers are 
better trained and have better facili- 
ties; school libraries are becoming 
more adequate; guidance, psycho- 
logical, and school-health services 
are found more frequently; spe- 
cial programs for physically and 
mentally handicapped children are 
more common; more attention is 
being given to the needs of special 
groups, such as migrants; voca- 
tional and adult education are re- 
ceiving more attention; and there 
are some good beginnings in special 
services for those academically 
gifted. 

Much of this advance was made 
possible by improvements in orga- 
nization and administration—an es- 
sential prelude to improvements in 
program and service that must con- 
tinue in the future. That it will con- 
tinue appears probable. 


ORGANIZATION IMPROVEMENTS 


Tremendous changes are taking 
place in school-district organization 
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throughout the United States. 
School districts are being consoli- 
dated into units that are more cap- 
able of supporting and operating 
high-quality educational programs. 

In the 28 years from 1932 to 
1960, 117,000 operating school dis- 
tricts have been reduced to a little 
over 35,000—a reduction averag- 
ing almost 3,000 districts or about 
2.5 percent yearly. Furthermore, be- 
tween 1955 and 1960 the rate of 
reduction averaged about 6 percent 
per year. Clearly, the changes are 
coming faster. 

These changes have resulted 
chiefly in climination of nonopera- 
tion districts and districts with 
fewer than 10 teachers. In 12 years, 
1948 to 1960, one-teacher schools 
have dropped almost 75 percent, 
from just under 75,000 to a little 
Over 19,000. 


ADMINISTRATIVE IMPROVEMENTS 


_ Comparable changes are occur- 
ting in the administrative structure 
of rural education. One, the de- 
velopment of the intermediate unit 
Of school administration, is notable 

ecause it is of considerable magni- 
tude, it is a logical concomitant to 

istrict reorganization, and it holds 
Particular promise for bringing 
quality education at reasonable cost 
to rural areas in which even the best 
strict organization will not meet 
all the needs. 
a he intermediate unit is an office 

Perating at a regional level (often 

aty working with and 

ugh local districts to coordi- 


nate 7 
and supplement services and 
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to link the district and the state de- 
partment of education. 

One good reason for having an 
intermediate unit is that school sys- 
tems in most states are in the awk- 
ward position of serving two mas- 
ters—local control on one hand and 
state requirements and objectives 
on the other. The schizophrenic re- 
sult is more severe in rural areas, 
where local control is most vigor- 
ously defended, but where choice of 
action, a necessary ingredient of 
control, is seriously restricted be- 
cause of the inability of weaker dis- 
tricts to support, or effectively util- 
ize, a full range of school services. 

To gain a sufficient tax base or a 
large enough pupil population to 
establish and maintain a quality ed- 
ucational program, with its attend- 
ant special services, it would be 
necessary for the weaker districts 
to extend boundary lines beyond all 
reasonable sociological or geograph- 
ical limits—with attendant loss of 
local identification and control. 

The answer is sharing. With the 
help of an intermediate unit, the 
boundaries of such school districts 
may be set where consistent with 
community identity. The district's 
own services may then be supple- 
mented on a cooperative basis, shar- 
ing with other districts in the in- 
termediate unit those services it 
cannot efficiently provide for itself. 

The intermediate unit has three 
main functions—articulative, coor- 
dinative, and supplementary. 
Through the articulative function, 
the intermediate unit localizes the 
administrative operations of the 
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state school system and interprets 
local school needs to the state 
body. Through the supplemen- 
tary function, the intermediate unit 
brings specialized services to school 
districts on a shared basis—services 
needed by pupils and teachers for a 
well-balanced educational program, 
but which local districts cannot pro- 
vide adequately by themselves. In 
its coordinate role, the intermediate 
unit provides leadership in the gen- 
eral improvement of education, 
helping school districts to work to- 
gether on their common problems. 

Of course, there are problems of 
finance. My purpose here is only to 
set forth some major considerations, 

First, much more should be done 
in applying the Principle of equali- 
zation to the financing of public 
schools throughout rural America. 
Adequate apportionment of funds 
from the state level for basic school 
Support, supplemented by federal 
assistance, is a primary requirement. 

My own experience suggests 
another problem of school finance 
that is of particular concern in 
tural areas. This is the problem of 
making equitable use of the various 
sources of tax revenue in supporting 
the public schools. Taxes on land 
and property—the traditional basis 
for school support—still carry a 
major share of the burden in many 
parts of our country where state 
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support is meager. This may have 
been suitable in an agrarian society 
wherein wealth existed in the form 
of land. Perhaps it would be suita- 
ble today if our rural society were 
completely independent from the 
rest of the American economy. This 
condition does not exist. 

Rural education, no less than all 
of American education, is every- 
body's business. The rural popula- 
tion is a minority which cuts across 
all groups and affects all segments 
of our society. Our national welfare 
is dependent on our rural people, or 
is deeply affected by them. Not only 
is our rural life intimately related to 
the rest of America, but wealth now 
exists primarily in forms other than 
land. Until our methods of secur- 
ing and distributing funds for 
school support take these changes 
into account, we shall suffer from 
educational anemia, particularly in 
rural areas where the effects of the 


changes in wealth are felt most 
severely, 


Rural schools and the 
serve have many needs, They need 
a broader contact with all of Ameri- 
can society. They need a better qual- 
ity of education, They need the 
kind of support that will make such 
quality possible. While we may be 
encouraged with progress that is 
being made, it has noi 
enough nor fast enough 


society they 


t gone far 
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To Provide an Enriched Program 


Supervised Correspondence Study 
for High Schools 


SIDNEY C. MITCHELL 


In The Home Study Review 


Čemus knows that high- 
school enrolments have been 
steadily increasing for a number of 
years. Secondary education, there- 
fore, has faced, and continues to 
face, new problems of curriculum 
making to meet the educational 
demands of that vast throng of 
students. 

Various methods have been de- 
vised to provide an enriched pro- 
gram of studies designed to meet 
these new demands. The great prob- 
lem has been to accomplish these 
things without greatly increasing 
the cost of operation. In many high 
Schools, this has been done through 
the use of supervised correspond- 
Ence study, 

_ Supervised correspondence study 
'S not new. It was first used in the 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, High 
School in 1923, with the coopera- 
tion of American School, an accred- 
ited Home Study School in Chicago, 
Hinois. Supervised home study has 
cen provided continuously in the 
centon Harbor school ever since. 
how many high schools are 
“Urrently using the plan is not 
ao but there are many, and the 
er is towing year by year. 
Just what is supervised corre- 


Spo 
Pondence study? As used in the 
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public schools, it is a method to 
enrich the curriculum of any high 
school by providing correspondence 
courses—courses which can be ob- 
tained from any of several accredited 
Home Study schools. Many of 
these courses are those which are 
not usually offered in the regular 
curriculum. The Home Study 
course, which is integrated into the 
pupil's high-school class program, 
is studied during school time, and 
credit can be granted toward gradu- 
ation for all courses completed, 
provided certain steps required by 
the North Central Association 
policy have been followed. 
Administrative devices and super- 
visory procedures are set up so 
that those factors that might operate 
against the success of the student 
in unsupervised correspondence 
study will be avoided. The plan 
recommends that a place be des- 
ignated in the school building 
where the pupil can study, free- 
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from interruption and distracting 
influences. The plan requires that a 
scheduled time be provided in the 
daily program of the pupil for 
correspondence study and that a 
competent teacher-supervisor be 
present to see that the student 
follows the program regularly. The 
supervisor examines critically the 
instructional materials received 
from the Home Study school before 
placing them in the hands of the 
student. He also administers the 
end-of-course examinations. 

It should be emphasized that 
these correspondence courses are as 
difficult as courses studied in the 
classroom. They require careful 
study and a high degree of selfre- 
liance on the part of the pupil. 
This means that for the plan to 
Operate successfully the pupil must 
have competent guidance in the 
selection of a course. The course 
selected should be based not only 
on the student's desires and inter- 
est but also on his ability to study 
intelligently the given subject. 

What are the advantages of the 
plan? The following are some of 
them, based on my observations of 
supervised correspondence study 
for more than 35 years, They in- 
clude advantages not only for the 
pupil but also to the high school 
and the community. 

The plan provides a program of 
studies extensive enough to serve 
the educational needs of practically 
every normal pupil in any high 
school, large or small. The flexi- 
bility of the plan permits the 
arrangement of a separate curricu- 
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lum for each individual pupil if 
necessary. 

The gifted pupil can work con- 
tinuously to the full limit of his 
ability without being hampered by 
slower pupils. All correspondence 
instruction is individual instruction, 
and each pupil progresses through 
his course as rapidly as his ability 
will permit. The slow pupil can 
proceed more deliberately without 
retarding the progress of others. 

Correspondence courses are ex- 
cellent aids in a guidance program, 
since they can be used by students 
to explore different occupational 
fields, 

If a student must work part time, 
he can study subjects through 
Correspondence which otherwise 
might be closed to him. Subjects 
which are offered in the regular 
daily schedule while he is at work 
can be taken by correspondence. 
The pupil has the local super- 
visor to help him interpret the 
text materials and to encourage him 
when he encounters difficulty, 

The pupil learns to think his 
own way through a problem and to 
rely on his own efforts in the ac- 
complishment of a given task, And 
the selfconscious pupil is able to 


express his thoughts without em- 


barassment. Supervised correspond- 


ence study is a boon to the speech 
defective and the hard-of-hearing. 

Supervised correspondence study, 
because of its wide variety of 
offerings, increases the attractive- 
ness of high school to the pupil 
who is prepared to study. And the 
holding power of the high school 
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is increased. Potential dropouts 
who discover that there are direct 
values to be derived from study 
stay in school longer than they 
would otherwise. 

Large administrative units are 
not necessary for differentiated 
programs of study. This plan makes 
variety possible even in the smallest 
high school. Those subjects for 
which a competent teacher is not 
available can be taught by corre- 
spondence. And the problem of 
extremely small classes can be met 
through correspondence instruction 
for these groups. 

Many failures are avoided. Pupils 
who are permitted to pursue studies 
in which they are most interested 
are not so likely to fail. This pro- 
Stam also provides uscful training 
to the unmotivated students who 
are compelled to attend school 
under compulsory attendance laws. 

The best and most up-to-date 
teaching materials are provided. 
The better correspondence schools 
revise their instructional materials 
Constantly to keep them current. 

These are some of the advantages. 
OF course there are limitations, for 
no educational program yet has 
cen devised that has not had some 
limitations, Among the disadvan- 
tages are the following: 


DISADVANTAGES 


Since the subject in general, or 
ig or problems raised by the test, 
stane discussed in a classroom 
| ton, the interchange of ideas 

acking. The socialized limita- 


iT 
n is also eliminated unless two 
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or more students are taking the 
same subject and get together to 
discuss it. 


Equipment for experimental 
work to supplement the study of 
some courses, such as physics, 


chemistry, and biology, is lacking. 

A delay in returning corrected 
examination papers by some schools 
is sometimes objectionable. 

Help in the interpretation of 
some technical problems often can- 
not be obtained without writing to 
qualified instructors in the corre- 
spondence school. 

Correspondence study is inher- 
ently difficult for the pupil who is 
a poor reader. 

Although some of these defi- 
ciences can be reduced or elim- 
inated, it cannot be denied that the 
method has some limitations. We 
do not claim that supervised home 
study will cure all the ills of 
secondary education. On the other 
hand, it does provide a vast exten- 
sion and improvement in the 
facilities and learning materials of 
the regular high school. It is of 
particular advantage to the indi- 
vidual because it permits the 
arrangement of a program of stud- 
ies that comes near to serving 
his specific needs. It places the 
high school in the advantageous 
position of being able to minister 
to all types of students who may 
enrol. And it is of distinct value 
to the community because it is 
possible for the high school to 
render much more adequate service 
to its people at a cost that is not 
prohibitive. ° 


The Objections 
Have Been Overcome 


Paperback 


Bookstores 


In School Management 


at eum the last two years, 
the number of high schools that 
have their own paperback book- 
stores has increased from less than 
a dozen to more than 1,000. 

These new retail outlets vary 
widely in extent of operation. Some 
are only a wire rack near the cash 
register in the lunchroom; others 
are elaborate setups next to the prin- 
cipal’s office, manned by student 
volunteers on a regularly scheduled 
basis. 

All have one thing in common: 
acceptance and enthusiasm on the 
part of students, teachers, librarians, 
and administrators. A comment by 
one English teacher expressed the 
enthusiasm: “Almost overnight our 
kids are reading more books than 
we ever dared hope they would. 
Not just the bright pupils, but all 
of them. This is a revolution.” 


At the outset, selling paperbacks 
in schools presented more-than- 
ordinary obstacles. Here are three 
objections educators faced: 

The lurid reputation built up by 
cheap paperbacks featuring sex and 
violence; fear that local bookstores 
would oppose the school bookstore 
as competition; and concern that the 
Operation would add further to the 
teaching staff's crowded schedule. 


OBSTACLES 

The first obstacle was substantial- 
ly overcome by the paperback pub- 
lishers themselves, Realizing that 
many of the titles successfully in- 
troduced at the college level could 
be used in secondary schools, pub- 
lishers revised their catalogs to 
suit student needs. School authori- 
tics, confronted with a variety of 
good titles—without an appeal to 
sex and violence—quickly discov- 
cred that their fears were ground- 
less. 

Some publishers went further, 
having scholars such as John Mason 
Brown, Van Wyck Brooks, or Ber- 
gen Evans write short introductions 
touching on the main points of the 
book to whet the student appetite 
and stimulate ideas for term papers 
and reports. The introductions also 
help the teacher by furnishing ma- 
terial for launching classroom dis- 
cussions. 

The fear of protests from retail- 
ers has proved groundless, a point 
established by a survey conducted 


a 
Reported from School Management, 
VI (August 1962), 22-24, 
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recently by School Management 
among 400 schools which had es- 
tablished paperback stores in the 
last 24 months. The survey revealed 
that there was not a single case of 
retailer protest. The response from 
One Midwestern superintendent 
helps to explain why: ‘We're not 
in competition, anymore than our 
basketball games are in competition 
with the local movie house. We 
have different products. We 
wouldn't sell most of what the 
drugstores carry—and they don’t 
carry the books we want.” 

As for the concern about adding 
to the teacher's workload, the sur- 
vey established that, predominantly, 
the bulk of the work was handled 
by students, usually under student- 
Council or similar organization aus- 
pices. Further responses on this 
Point, in essay form, articulated a 
Universal belief that the bookstores 
made such a substantial contribution 
to pupils’ education that extra work, 
even if it were necessary, would be 
well worth the effort. One librarian 
Wrote: “The only time teachers have 
to do anything is when I send them 
4 list of what I’m re-ordering from 
the distributor, They check this list 
to add titles and find out what the 
Students are reading. As for myself, 
the bookstore is here in the library 
and I have several students helping 
me with it, so it’s no chore.” 


LOCATIONS 
The Survey was designed to col- 
a information that would be of 
aid to schools interested in start- 


1ng their own bookstores. While lo- 
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cations varied widely—including 
gyms, closets, principals’ offices— 
about half of the schools located 
the store in the library. Another 15 
percent used an English classroom. 
The library was judged better from 
the point of view of control. One 
principal commented, after trying 
three different locations, “It didn’t 
make any difference so far as the 
students were concerned — they 
found the store and used it, 
wherever it was.” 


SELECTING TITLES 

In the matter of selecting titles, 
many schools have highly organized 
systems. The librarian was a factor 
in almost 50 percent of the cases, 
teachers in slightly more than 50 
percent. One librarian wrote, “I 
prepare a list of what's available, 
including my selections for stu- 
dent's personal reading. I pass it 
on to teachers for them to check 
what they want for classroom and 
supplementary reading, and they 
in turn hand it over to the prin- 
cipal who examines it for anything 
objectionable.” 

Many comments appended to the 
survey forms offered suggestions for 
operation. One principal wrote: 
“Get a display cabinet which can 
be put away and locked when not in 
use. Deal with a distributor who 
handles books from all publishers. 
Do your own selecting. Do not let 
the distributor or publisher stock 
your shelves. Keep a list of books 
sold and requested. You are in for 
a shock. You'll find that books can 
compete with TV.” A 


Do We Know 
What We Want? 


On Training 
the Teacher 


ALBERT KOVNER 


In The Clearing House 


Cow by attacks from right- 
cous, albeit selfappointed critics, 
educators frequently forget they 
are best equipped to judge certain 
educational matters. Dr. Conant, in 
his report on the junior-high school, 
reminds school boards that specific 
professional tasks should remain 
the province of the professional 
educators. 

Yet, at every turn we find our- 
sclves taking seriously the charges 
laid at our feet: We are accused of 
ignoring phonics, which would, it 
is suggested, at the very least, solve 
the crisis in Laos; we are accused 
of riding the life-adjustment trail, 
when, in reality, the road has been 
detoured for many miles; we are to 
blame for lack of scientists, surplus 
of delinquents, the apathetic atti- 
tude of the American worker, 

Well, maybe so. But in one area 


we must stand up and say we 
know what we're doing. We know 
what is needed and what is excess 
when it comes to preparing teach- 
ers. We know what we want. Or 
do we? 

Is there agreement among edu- 
cators on the best kind of teacher 
education? Far from it. 

“Education courses” have proba- 
bly drawn more abuse from teachers 
and future teachers than any other 
aspect of their training, short of 
tuition costs. These courses are 
alternately described as fatuous, 
boring, meaningless, harmful, and 
a waste of time and money. 

That any of these charges is 
even remotely true is an unerasable 
blot on the reputation of any school. 
For it can be said with fervor that 
a good course in methods, or ma- 
terials, or history, or philosophy of 
education is exactly what John Q. 
Teacher needs most. In the squabble 
over more or less content, crash 
programs, teacher aids, and team 
teaching, the value of giving teach- 
ers the skills and background they 
will need looms important, 

These courses and the inclusion 
of them in the teacher-training 
curriculum do not imply a lack of 
understanding of the need for 
sufficient content preparation; rath- 
er they give meaning and sequence 
to the use of that content. 


——EEE_ ES 
Albert Kovner is a teacher of read- 
ing, Bronxville Public School, New 
York. Reported from The Clearing 
House, XXXVII (September 
1962), 45-46, 
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It is a truism that the scholarly 
historian may not be an excellent 
teacher. Certainly, colleges have 
perpetuated the myth of equating 
knowledge of content with teaching 
skill by permitting bright young 
men, untutored in educational 
technique and purpose, to teach 
college freshmen and sophomores, 
relegating good teachers to upper 
classes and to graduate work. 

It is not true that anyone can 
become a teacher. It is »#ot true 
that being able to use a slide rule 
means one can teach high-school 
students to use one. In our haste 
to don the protective camouflage 
of content and more content, we 
have ignored the body of knowl- 
edge centering on what we know 
about learning and its structure and 
have left ourselves vulnerable. 

When teacher, on his graduation, 
looks back with scorn on courses 
which should have taught him the 
tools of his profession, then we 
have certainly failed abysmally. 
And no amount of content cover-up 
will hide the fact. 
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Teacher education should be 
just that: education which enables 
promising students to become 
promising teachers. (How many of 
us, that first week of teaching, 
reverted to tricks and gimmicks we 
remembered our teachers using on 
us?) 

To those who cry “more and 
better content,” we must reply 
“more and better methodology.” 
Watching birds fly produces orni- 
thologists, not astronauts. Knowing 
the dates of Civil War battles is a 
commendable treasure trove; but 
it may or may not help to make 
fifth graders aware of their heritage, 
traditions, rights, and privileges. 

As the need for excellence in 
education becomes more pro- 
nounced, as we face teacher short- 
ages, rising costs, stupefying en- 
rolments, we must bend every effort 
to prepare teachers to teach and 
teach well. And as we study and 
learn how we must teach, we will 
find in addition the answers to 
problems which beset a nation de- 
termined to educate everyone, o 


On Selecting Teachers in Kenya 
A croup of letters written by children of a school in 
Nairobi, Kenya, Africa, and sent to the Clark County Dis- 
trict schools in Las Vegas, Nev., contained interesting 
comments on the selection of teachers in that country. A 
typical report, repeated in similar fashion in other letters, 
was: “In Kenya there are many schools, secondary and 


primary. There are no intermediate schools. . 


. . We do 


our Kenya Preliminary Examination in July. If you are not 
good enough, you can go to Teacher Training College. 
But if you are good enough, you can go to High School.”— 
From James H. Fincher, principal, J. D. Smith Junior-High 
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Another “First” for Education 


ETV Moves into the Courtroom 


CHARLES W. JOINER and GARNET R. GARRISON 


In NAEB Journal 


"Ve ane commercial television 


shows give audiences an over-glam- 
orized, inaccurate picture of a 
lawyer's life, closed-circuit use of 
television is now giving law students 
at the University of Michigan a 
grasp of the realities of the profes- 
sion. 

In mid-January 1962, Michigan 
law students began watching actual 
trials in progress on a closed-circuit 
TV link with the Washtenaw Coun- 
ty Circuit Court, for the first time 
in the history of legal education, 

The plans for bringing court- 
room to classroom by TV began 
several years ago when Charles W, 
Joiner, associate dean of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan's Law School, 
and Garnet R. Garrison, director of 
broadcasting at the university, be- 
gan discussing the idea. There 
were obstacles to surmount, both 
technical and legal, 

A legal obstacle was encountered 
in Canon 35 in the ethics of the 
American Bar Association which 
forbids broadcast of trials. How- 
ever, Circuit Court Judge James R. 
Breakey, Jr., has declared two rooms 
on campus, over a mile from his 
court, to be official adjunct court- 
rooms. Since only certified law stu- 
dents watch the procedures on TV 
for educational purposes, as speci- 


a 
Charles W. Joiner is Associate Dean 
of the Law School and Garnet R. 
Garrison is Director of Broadcast- 
ing, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Reported from NAEB Jour- 
nal, XXI (July-August 1962), 1-5. 
ee 


fied under a Special rule of the 
court, conflict with Canon 35 has 
been avoided. 

One of the reasons for Canon 35 
is the havoc which TV lighting, 
cables, and cameras could do to the 
trial situation. These problems were 
climinated when in 1954 a new 
county building was constructed. 
While the courtroom wasn't de- 
signed for TV, it turned out to be 
excellent for it as planning prog- 
tessed. The lighting, called “just 
good lighting from a modern arch- 
itectural viewpoint,” provided for 
satisfactory pictures without special 
lighting. 

A small vidicon camera was cho- 
Sen to scan the courtroom, It was 
placed in an unobtrusive enclosure 
near the ceiling in a back corner of 
the room. With no cables or flood- 
lights, the camera is scarcely notice- 
able. 

The audio system posed few 
problems, since the court already 
had three microphones in use. One 
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was added so that now the judge, 
clerk, witness, and lawyer each has 
a separate microphone. 

It was decided that all the con- 
trols should be run by the profes- 
sors or students, but provisions en- 
able the judge to turn the circuit 
off in case the court is to be cleared 
for a confidential session. The mat- 
ter of providing for controls in the 
Classrooms, a mile from campus, 
Was resolved by a specially-designed 
remote control system using voltage 
'mpulse over standard telephone 
lines. The equipment has worked 
cfhiciently, satisfying the technical 
director, Frederick M. Remley, Jr. 

No problems have arisen in 
Court, Judge Breakey reports the 
Mechanism is unobtrusive: “I don't 
take any notice of it at all . . . it's 
Just a piece of silent equipment. 
Nor have I noticed any lawyer 
Preening himself or addressing the 
television box, or witnesses nervous 
Or hesitant which could be attrib- 
uted to TV,” 

Law school faculty members gen- 
erally view TV as an intelligent ex- 
Periment, which they hope will 
Work out during its three-year trial. 
Students are making extensive use 
Of the facility. Some are required to 
Watch a certain number of hours as 
a of their courses, but most 
Vatch at their convenience to learn 
about actualities of law practice. 
Pn students become acutely 
Thi s of what makes an effective 
ing’ : fan may see witnesses be- 
Brea gered, attorneys without 

Preparation or learning, and 


the 
Fesults. There is an undercur- 
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rent of criticism if a questionable 
practice takes place. Many students 
keep running notes of the proceed- 
ings. The average person would 
find little of interest in daily court 
routine; but for these students, it is 
vital material for critical analysis. 

American Bar Association Presi- 
dent John C. Satterfield says the 
TV project is “one of the great 
landmarks in legal education . . . 
one of the most significant occur- 
rences in the legal profession in the 
last 100 years.” 


IMPORTANT SHIFT 


The experiment represents an 
important shift in legal education. 
In colonial America, there was a 
tradition that legal education and 
practice should be kept independent 
of college influences. The day-by- 
day practitioner was judged the 
most capable leader and teacher in 
the profession. After the Civil War, 
there came a gradual shift to the 
theory of law, and study of econom- 
ic and social problems. In recent 
years, there has been concern that 
young lawyers have lost contact 
with the bar. 

This has been partially overcome 
by legal research, legal aid clinics, 
mock trials, and having students 
visit courtrooms. But problems of 
time and scheduling, and location 
of courts, are still present, disad- 
vantages that are largely overcome 
by bringing the courtroom to the 
classroom via TV. 

While practicality is a definite 
factor in the program, a second, 
and more important factor, is be- 
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coming increasingly apparent. To 
sound theoretical knowledge, the 
program adds the responsibility that 
goes with the legal professional life. 
What the courts do, students learn, 
is solve the differences of prob- 
lems of individuals so that society 
is not disrupted. 

By coincidence, the first case seen 
on the hook-up was one in which a 
woman refused a man the tight to 


The TV Influence 


see his own children because of a 
technicality in their divorce agree- 
ment. This wasn't a momentous de- 
cision, but it was a human situation 
which had to be solved by one 
judge and two lawyers to help the 
children and the parents as much as 
possible. 

With such lessons brought home 
to tomorrow's lawyers, TV can help 
make them more responsible. ° 


ə Ina parish school in Chicago, the youngsters were asked 
to draw a picture of Colonel Glenn's orbit around the 


world. The first one finish 
teacher for appraisal. 
“but who is this lady d 


ed brought her picture up to the 
“That's lovely,” said the teacher, 
own in the corner?” “Oh,” said the 


artist, “that’s Kate Canaveral.” —From Catholic Digest. 


e A little girl drew 
saloon. When her moth 
it’s all right, Mother, 
anything. Like on TV, 


a picture of a man going into 2 
er rebuked her, she explained, “Oh, 
He's not going in there to drink 
he’s just going into the saloon to 


kill a man.”—From Texas Outlook, 


e The children in the 
around naming the birds 
of our new bird book, W 
was a long silence. Fi 
He's ‘Living Color,’ 


Science Monitor, 


Sota Journal of Education. 
kindergarten class were gathered 
they knew as I turned the pages 
hen we came to the peacock there 


nally, Denny said, “I know that bird. 
’"—Florence Rich in The Christian 


Her Needs Are Not Being Met 


The Pregnant High-School Girl 


CHARLES W. HOBART 


In Personnel and Guidance Journal 


n. T is evident that changes are 
taking place in marriage customs 
and in sex norms in contemporary 
American culture. One of the con- 
Sequences of these changes is a 
sharp increase in the number of 
high-school-age pregnancies. 
Among the abundant evidence 
that changes are taking place are 
two facts established by U.S. Cen- 
sus data: The average age of 
women at marriage has declined 
two years in the last half century; 
and unwed pregnancies among girls 
aged 15 to 19 years have more than 
Oubled within the past 20 years, 
an increase from 6.58 per 1,000 
8irls in 1940 to 13.11 in 1957. 
„Our concern is with the social 
Situation in which the pregnant 
high-school girl finds herself and 
With the steps with which the school 
System might take to ameliorate her 
Circumstances, 
fa The pregnant high-school girl 
aces a difficult and traumatic situa- 
hi Frequently the pregnancy was 
pi een without marriage and 
Bia there is a forced marriage 
z Owing discovery of pregnancy. 
a paer teenage pregnancies, con- 
a aps followed marriage but 
n as an unplanned “mistake.” 
‘ion a cases, the pregnant high- 
to her girl reacts at least initially 
Pregnancy by anticipating a 
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at the University of Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. Reported from 
The Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, XL (May 1962), 786-90. 


confinement which she hates, a 
delivery which she fears, and a 
child which she does not want. Fur- 
ther, when the girl is married there 
is a tendency for the father to 
blame the girl for Ser carelessness 
(in accord with the double stan- 
dard orientation of our culture), 
with resultant difficulties for the 
youthful marriage. Often the preg- 
nancy triggers a certain amount of 
rejection of the girl by her parents 
(and perhaps her parents-in-law) 
since it has brought a certain 
amount of notoriety, if not of 
scandal, to the families, 

The pregnancy serves to disrupt 
seriously the relations of the girl 
with her peers. If unwed, the girl 
is often snubbed or ostracized ty 
her friends. The pregnancy tends 
to prevent her from continuing in 
common pursuits and activities with 
them, and it invests her with a new 
set of hopes, fears, anxieties, and 
interests at variance with her 
friends. She is, in effect, “expelled” 
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from school and is denied the 
opportunities to see and to interact 
with her friends. This “quaran- 
tining” serves also to sever contact 
the girl had with favorite teachers 
and respected counselors, 

It is apparent that the sociological 
consequence of pregnancy for the 
high-school girl is a radical and 
thorough alienation from virtually 
all reference groups which had 
made her life satisfying and mean- 
ingful. She once had standing, 
status, acceptance, and popularity 
in these groups. They had been the 
source of encouragement and moral 
Support, encouraging and sustain- 
ing her in distress and rejoicing 
with her in success, They had 
provided her with the standards 
and values in terms of which she 
ordered her life, had reflected to 
her a selfimage which became her 
selfimage, and they had been a 
major influence in enriching her 
life. 

At the very moment in life when 
she needs them most, when she has 
to face motherhood as a scared and 
unprepared adolescent, this aliena- 
tion of the girl from Virtually all 
relationships which had given her 
life support, significance, and mean- 
ing has the inevitable consequence 
of demoralizing her life. 

In many ways, her life may go 
to pieces under the impact of a 
crisis which tends to sweep away 
the major sources of support which 
could help her to weather the 
crisis. Frequently the girl will be- 
come sloppy, losing pride in her 
health, figure, and appearance. She 


will indicate in what she does and 
what she does not do that life has 
lost its promise. One consequence 
of this is the emergence of a circular 
pattern, so that the more listless 
and sloppy she becomes the more 
she is rejected by friends, parents, 
and teachers. 

The consequences are tragic, 
wasteful, and costly. If not enabled 
to reorient herself—to persevere, 
finish high-school and perhaps go 
beyond—the girl will fail to de- 
velop her full potential. She will 
live a needlessly shallow life, her 
family and her community will be 
denied benefit of skills she would 
have learned, and the country is im- 
poverished in that human resources 
potential in the girl have been 
wasted. 

The tragic consequences do not 
end here. The life of the baby she 
carries will be dependent on her 
ability to love, train, and discipline 
the child until it becomes a mature 
contributing citizen—or a malin- 
gering antisocial drain, and an 
emotionally disturbed parent in 


ue time. There is more than one 
life at stake. 


PROGRAM NEEDED 


It appears important to develop 
à program planned to extricate the 
Pregnant high-school girl from the 
inevitable demoralizing situation 
and to rehabilitate her by providing 
substitutes for the opportunities 
and the social contacts she has lost. 
Such a program should mect these 
major needs: It should provide 
access to materials to permit gradua 
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tion from high school and include 
adequate access to college-prepara- 
tory subject matter if she has been 
planning on a higher education. It 
should include a course in “Home 
Arts for Young Mothers” designed 
to stabilize a shaky marriage. Re- 
„ lated to, or included in, such a 
course should be practical, enthusi- 
astically presented material on home 
furnishing, baby care, meal plan- 
ning, and houschold management, 
with stress on economical ways of 
accomplishing these responsibilities. 
And to meet the most critical and 
urgent need of the pregnant girl, a 
Program must include provisions 
for attempting to restore morale 
and interest in living. 

A cue to the way of meeting this 
Urgent need is found in the way in 
which this need arose—when the 
girl found herself excluded from 
reference groups which had been 
her source of selfrespect and of 
Meaning and significance in life. 
The solution is to facilitate forma- 
tion of a new group with which 
the girl can readily identify and 
Perform the same functions of mak- 
ing herself bearable and her life 
Worthwhile, 
uch a group is to come into 
tina existence, it cannot be 
fe = y contrived nor constituted 

Way irrevelant to reality. 

lish a — approach is to estab- 
dene re ae group of other preg- 
oa P s. I am suggesting here 
ine wk oes catharsis and the shar- 
hope ae lenig and the rebirth of 
ment of the cooperative develop- 

a sense of group identity 
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and morale, will come new feelings 
of strengthened selfacceptance in 
the members of the group. 

While the initial organization of 
such a group may pose a problem, 
an effective vehicle for getting 
started is available in the course 
“Home Arts for Young Mothers.” 
Such a course will command a high 
level of student interest from the 
outset because much of the material 
would have anxiety-relieving value 
for the pregnant girls in the class. 

There is no example of such a 
program in any school system in 
this country, to my knowledge. The 
closest approximation is to make 
some provision for some continua- 
tion school courses for pregnant 
girls. A common course of action 
is to permit girls to attend adult 
evening school after they have been 
expelled from high school. This 
fails to meet urgent emotional 
needs and, frequently, course offer- 
ings do not contribute significantly 
toward academic progress. Contrast 
this arrangement with the relative 
immunity of the high-school boys 
who impregnate girls. They are not 
expelled from school nor are they 
forced into makeshift educational 
arrangements. 

I emphasize that statistics demon- 
strate that high-school Pregnancy 
is a significant and rapidly growing 
problem. There is as yet no indica- 
tion that school officials are begin- 
ning to devote as much effort toward 
solution of this problem as the 


human resources potential and 
the anguish of those involved 
warrant. ° 
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Big Defeat.—The outlook for 
large-scale education legislation is 
probably going to get even worse, 
alas, before it takes a turn for the 
better. The late 87th Congress did 
pass the usual minor legislative 
measures and two potentially major 
items — the Area Redevelopment 
Act and the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. But it 
didn’t aid the schools, it didn’t aid 
the colleges, and it couldn't even 
make some simple amendments to 
the National Defense Education 
Act. 

The church-state issue is the 
problem—not fiscal conservatism, 
not racial integration, not partisan 
politics. The conservative Oppon- 
ents of federal aid cannot defeat 
a measure by themselves. But they 
join, as required, with either Oppo- 
nents or proponents of aid to 
private schools and colleges. Either 
way, the bill is defeated, 

The most significant new devel- 
opment in the recent Congressional 
session is the spread of the public 
school-private school fight to the 
field of higher education. Previous. 
ly, these measures had been immune 
to church-state considerations, but 
no more. 

President Kennedy recommend. 
ed that Congress aid the colleges 
by authorizing  state-administered 
scholarships and low-interest rate 
loans to public and private colleges 
alike for construction of academic 
facilities. The original administra- 


tion bills were disregarded as soon 
as they were introduced, however. 

The House then voted vehe- 
mently against scholarships and 
for construction grants for both 
public and private colleges, The 
Senate voted for scholarships, con- 
struction loans to private colleges, 
and construction grants to public 
institutions of higher education, 
including junior colleges. The Con- 
ference Committee settled down 
during the summer months to effect 
a compromise. p 

The outcome was a bill permit- 
ting grants to private colleges, but 
only for libraries and science and 
engineering facilities. In addition 
to the $900 million in construction 
grants, the bill offered $600 million 
in construction loans and $250 
million in construction grants for 
junior colleges. In lieu of scholar- 
ships, the bill called for $595 
million in student loans, of which 
$120 million would not need to be 
repaid by “exceptionally needy 
students.” Cynics in both Houses 
predicted that there would prove 
to be an unusually high correla- 
tion between financial need and 
athletic prowess among the borrow- 
ers. 

Primary responsibility for reject- 
ing the compromise measure lay 
with the House, which voted 214 
186 to return the bill to the Confer- 
ence Committee. This responsibility 
was shared with the Senate, thoug Ms 
since a bitter and prolonged fili- 
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buster had been vowed by powerful 
Senators, including the nominal 
leader of the administration’s cause, 
Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.), chair- 
man of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, which handles 
education legislation in the Senate. 

The responsibility was also 
shared, albeit to a lesser extent, by 
the NEA, which telegraphed every 
member of the House that grants 
to private colleges “would impair 

Merica's traditional concept of 
Separation of church and state.” 
The same position had been taken 
in June by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the American 

Ocational Association, the National 
School Boards Association, the 
AASA, and the National Congress 
Of Parents and Teachers. The bill 
Was already licked when Bill Carr 
called Western Union two days be- 
fore Congress voted, but the largest 
Professional organization got the 
Sredit—or the blame. 

r. Jerome B. Wiesner, for ex- 
ample, credited NEA with defeat- 
INg the bill and accordingly de- 
Nounced it in a speech before the 
ocal chapter of the American 
Rocket Society. 


Small Victories. —What did Con- 
Stress enact in the field of education 
“ting the recent session? Well, it 
vy finally strike the controversial 
disclaimer affidavit” from the 
the PA This provision, slipped into 
ik 958 legislation at the last 
5 Pa required student borrowers 
file € a loyalty oath and also to 
an affidavit to the effect that 
1962 


they were not and never had been 
members of any subversive organi- 
zation. More than 20 colleges, in- 


- cluding some of the most presti- 


gious, and no doubt quite a few 
potential borrowers as well, thought 
this was a bit much—requiring 
students to pledge both allegiance 
and non-disloyalty in the same 
breath. 

Then it turned out that, although, 
a chap with a record of proscribed 
associations could get a National 
Science Foundation fellowship, 
when this was discovered there was 
nothing much the government could 
do about it. He had gained the 
knowledge and couldn't give back 
the money, faculty salaries being 
what they usually are. So a few 
weeks ago—again, in stealth, at the 
end of the session—Congress de- 
cided to require student borrowers 
and NSF fellows merely to affirm 
their loyalty and face criminal 
prosecution if later they were 
proved to be Communists. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, who had tried twice 
as a Senator to delete this odious 
provision, signed the amendment 
with relish. 

Congress also admitted nonprofit 
schools for the handicapped and 
mentally retarded, educational radio 
and television stations, and public 
libraries to the select company 
eligible for cast-off federal property. 
All these would seem to be educa- 
tional institutions and hence clearly 
qualified under the statute, but the 
HEW administrators insisted that 
Congress prevent them from mak- 
ing the mistake of giving away a 
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few beat-up filing cabinets to an 
incligible recipient. 

Congress also voted to spend 
$1.5 million annually for the next 
5 years to produce and caption class- 
room films for deaf children, to 
train teachers in their use, and to 
research their educational effects. 
This enactment proved anew the 
wisdom of the ancient Washington 
maxim: “The narrower the cate- 
gory, the broader the appropria- 
tion.” 

The national school lunch pro- 
gram is also to be put on a sound- 
er basis over the next three years 
as a result of a minor bill. Here- 
after, federal funds will be dis- 
tributed to the states on the basis 
of the number of lunches served, 
rather than a.d.a. The equalization 
provision is retained, of course, 
and National School Lunch Week 
is henceforth to be duly proclaimed 
each year by the President, 

The new postal rates will be 
rather generous to educational mail. 
The rate for library materials is 
unchanged, and the rate for educa- 
tional materials will increase only 
1⁄4 cent for the first pound after 
January 6, 1963 and an additional 
penny in 1964. The second-class 
per-pound rate for qualified non- 
profit periodicals is to be raised 
but a fraction of a cent, in three 
easy steps. Even more important, 
school districts may now qualify 
their periodical publications for the 
preferential second-class mail rates, 


After the Elections.—Can a bet- 
ter record be expected of the 88th 


Congress to be elected early this 
month? Probably not. No great 
changes can be forecast in the com- 
position of Congress as a result of 
this election. Morcover, medical 
care of the aged is clearly the 
major domestic issue, not aid to 
education. In the case of medicare, 
the administration has a clear posi- 
tion, which most candidates are 
cither supporting or opposing. The 
election results may thus indicate 
the will of the country on this 
issue, but not on education legis- 
lation. 

As one of the by-products of the 
Congressional elections, don’t rule 
out President Kennedy's appoint- 
ment of a defeated Congressman 
as the new Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Some of education's staunch- 
est friends in Congress are in grave 
danger of losing their seats. 

But even if education gains 4 
few more friends in the 88th Con- 
gress, the church-state issue will still 
very likely doom all efforts to enact 
a major bill. Opponents of aid to 
private schools are even attacking 
the assertion that loans for science 
equipment (as under the NDEA) 
are purely for secular, not doctrina? 
purposes. 

Last year, when Congress extend- 
ed NDEA for another two yor 
the HEW Department contend? 
that any connection between g4 
ligion and loans to religious schools 
for science, mathematics, or mO p 
ern-foreign-language enchin? 
equipment “seems to be nonexis 
ent or minimal.” Rep. Roman 
Pucinski (D-IIl.), a member ° 
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the House Education and Labor 


Committee, asked how  church-re-- 


lated schools could “perpetuate a 
religious faith in an algebraic for- 
mula.” 

Comes now George R. LaNoue, 
candidate for a Yale Ph.D., with 
a 36-page answer to Rep. Pucinski’s 
question, though one will have to 
read the Harvard Education Review 
to find it. LaNoue has closely ex- 
amined textbooks widely used in 
religious schools. An arithmetic 
text used in Catholic schools, for 
example, presents the following 
Problem: 

“Jim made the Way of the Cross. 

€ likes the sixth station very much. 

hat Roman numeral was written 
above it?” 
eos Office of Education reports 
$2.4 million has been borrowed 
Smee private schools since 
cice A's enactment to equip sci- 
ater mathematics, and modern- 
ann eee classrooms. Con- 
flai z of the law will almost 
co. y be placed before Congress 
to kam, when you may expect 
others Mr. LaNoue’s study, and 
» Cited and debated. 


se Ahead ?—Sometime next 
is i si just as Congress 
Private ering whether to extend the 
School loan provisions of 

A, the Supreme Court will 
two pending cases involv- 
lous practices in the public 
aryland requires opening 
Without to include the reading, 
comment, of the Lord's 
d/or a selection from the 
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108 relj 
Schools.” 


tayer an 
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Bible. Pennsylvania schools open 
with Bible readings. What is the 
Constitutional status of these prac- 
tices in the light of the Court's 
decision last June that uttering an 
official state prayer could not be re- 
quired of New York students? 

Regardless of the Court's deci- 
sion in these cases, Congress will 
probably continue to be strict rather 
than lenient in approving aid to 
private schools. An even more ex- 
plosive issue may well be raised 
by renewal of the $300 million 
program of aid to so-called feder- 
ally impacted school districts, which 
expires next June 30. 

A special subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee is now studying this pro- 
gram—Reps. James G. O'Hara 
(D-Mich.), chairman, John Brade- 
mas (D-Ind.), and Albert Quie 
(R-Minn.). By February they are 
due to report on the following in- 
teresting questions: 

Should this program be con- 
siderably reduced, as Presidents Eis- 
enhower and Kennedy have un- 
successfully proposed? Should it 
be supplemented with a general-aid 
program, as President Kennedy 
attempted in 1961? Should it con- 
tinue to aid districts defying the 
Supreme Court's integration deci- 
sion? Should the large cities be 
made eligible, thus bootlegging 
them some badly needed general 
federal aid? 

The coming Congressional session 
may not be productive for educa- 
tion, but it does promise to be 
active. e 
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Profile of Superintendents 

A SURVEY of school superintend- 
ents, conducted by the AASA, re- 
veals some interesting facts about 
the men and their training for the 
position they hold. 

The survey shows that, at one 
time or another, 85 percent of the 
superintendents have been princi- 
pals, 86 percent have been second- 
ary-school teachers, and 45 percent 
have been elementary-school teach- 
ers. Other positions held include 
vice-principals, supervisors, assistant 
superintendents, professors, deans, 
and college presidents. 

Almost half of the superintend- 
ents have completed six years or 
more of college and 15 percent 
have earned doctorates. 

Over 50 percent have been in 
the superintendency more than 10 
years and 20 percent have been 
superintendents for at least 21 
years. Almost half have held only 
one superintendency, while 87 per- 
cent have held no more than three. 

Salary range of 44 percent of the 
superintendents is between $10,000 
and $14,999. 

The information above was 
gathered from questionnaires mailed 
last April to 13,100 AASA mem- 
bers. A total of 10,160 question- 
naires was returned. 


For Deprived Preschoolers 

THE Ford Foundation has an- 
nounced a grant of $155,000 to the 
Baltimore City Board of Education 
for an experiment in enriching the 


educational experience of pre- 
school children living in deprived 
areas. 

The grant will support a three- 
year experiment in which the chil- 
dren will be enrolled in a preschool 
program designed to give them the 
cultural enrichment, language skills, 
and learning readiness they will 
need for later studies. From 30 to 
60 children in each of four Balti- 
more centers will take part in the 
program. 

If the experiment is successful, 
the Board of Education hopes to 
lower its entrance-age requirement 
to set up similar enrichment pre 
school programs in all schools in 
deprived neighborhoods, It woul 
become the first city to undertake 
such a program. 


Standards for Crayons d 
Crayons for school children an 
art materials used in schools afe 
being standardized to simplify put 
chasing and provide better identi- 
fication, according to an announce’ 
ment by the Commodity Standards 
Division, Office of Technical Sef | 


vices, U. S. Department of Com 
merce, 


sizes, 
chalks, crayons, and 0 
materials used by schools. It ws | 
establishes standard packaging P ia 


tices for these products. 
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related / 
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Project Social Studies 

THE U.S. Office of Education, in 
its efforts to stimulate improvement 
of the curriculum in the nation’s 
schools, announced the first of 
October the initiation of a new proj- 
ect in the social studies. 

Project Social Studies is intended 
to improve research, instruction, 
teacher education, and the dissemi- 
Nation of information in the social 
studies, according to the announce- 
ment. Colleges, universities, state 
education departments, and, through 
the latter, local elementary and 
Secondary schools, are eligible to 
Participate in the program. 

Congress has already allocated 
funds to the project for the fiscal 
year 1963. These are available for 
three types of activities: basic and 
applied research projects, curricu- 

- lum study centers, and research 
development activities. 

The Office of Education reports 
that although these are the arcas 
in which funds are currently avail- 
able, they represent only the initial 
Cfforts in the social studies. Inter- 
ested individuals and groups are 
invited to suggest other activities 
Needed for improvement in this 
field, Information on the new proj- 
Sct may be obtained from Special 

Fojects Area, Cooperative Re- 
a Programs, U.S. Office of 
ducation, Washington 25, D.C. 


renin Competency Tests 

ind ew York state, all high-school 

es soon may have to pass 

= he i minimum competency 
S before receiving their diplomas. 
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Such tests in reading, writing, and 
other basic subjects are now being 
prepared, James E. Allen, Jr., state 
commissioner of education, has 
announced. After they have been 
thoroughly tried and refined, the 
state will require their use, he said. 

The only state-wide examina- 
tions in the high schools in the 
state at present are those given by 
the Board of Regents to students 
preparing for college. “The time 
has come,” Mr. Allen said, “for 
the schools to say that all young- 
sters who receive high-school di- 
plomas ought to have at least 
minimum competency in such basic 
fields as reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, and citizenship.” 


Carpeting in Schools 
WALL-TO-WALL carpeting 1s re- 
ceiving increased attention from 
school planners and educators, ac- 
cording to an article in School 
Boards. 

A special seminar on school 
acoustics, held by the Acoustical 
Society of America, singled out 
carpeting as one of the most effec- 
tive materials for controlling noise. 
And the elimination of noise under 
foot results in a lowering of the 
general tone and tenor of conver- 
sation in the building, it was 
emphasized. 

Another advantage pointed out 
for carpeting has been the improved 
psychological effect it has on stu- 
dents, who, it is found, behave with 
more decorum and dress better 
when attending a carpeted school. 

Jonathan King, secretary of the 
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Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
declares that carpeting will provide 
a savings in maintenance on a long- 
term basis to offset the higher 
initial cost. 


$9,000 Salaries by 1970 
SEYMOUR E. Harris, Littauer Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, Har- 
vard University, has forecast that 
“the average pay of a school teach- 
er should be at least $9,000 by 
1970 or thereabouts.” His remarks 
were made at NEA’s Fifth Annual 
Salary School held in Washington 
the last week in September. 
Salaries will have to be that high, 
he said, to attract the number of 
teachers we need of adequate 
quality, especially since the in- 
crease of teachers needed in the 
next 10 years will be much greater 
than the increase in the total num- 
bers required on the labor market. 
“This may well suggest,” he said, 


“rise of pay of a minimum of 60 
percent in the next 10 years.” 


Teaching Machines Exhibit 

THE first major traveling exhibit 
showing programed instruction 
and teaching machines will get 
underway on Oct. 22, when a 
special demonstration-exhibit, pre- 
pared by The Center for Pro- 
gramed Instruction, Inc, New 
York City, opens in Washington, 
D.C., for the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The Center for Programed In- 
struction, a nonprofit educational 
organization, has prepared the ex- 
hibit under the auspices of the 
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Educational Media Branch of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Plans have been made to show 
the exhibit in seven cities, includ- 
ing large school association confer- 
ences. There are still open dates for 
the showing of the exhibit at 
teachers conventions and other 
mectings, according to A. Harvey 
Block, who is coordinator of the 
project. Information on the open 
dates can be obtained from Dr. 
Block at the Center, 365 West End 
Ave., New York City, or from the 
Director of the Educational Media 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Nov. 4-5, Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, Louisville, Ky. 

Nov. Il-17, American 
Week. 

Nov. 21-24, National Council for S0- 
cial Studies, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 22-24, National Council for 
Geographic Education, Chicago, Ill. 


Education 


DATES oF THE CoMING MONTHS: 

Dec. 3-5, Conference on Elementary 
School Problems in Large Cities, Wich 
ita, Kan, 

Dec. 3-7, American Vocational Ass? 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. í 

Feb. 9-13, National Association © 
Secondary-School Principals, Pittsburgh) 
Pa. 

Feb. 13-16, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, 
cago, Ill. f 

Feb. 16-20, American Association ° 
Sugo] Administrators, Atlantic city: 

J i 

Mar. 10-14, Association for Super 
sion and Curriculum Development, 2” 
Louis, Mo. i 

Mar. 10-15, National Art Educatio® 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Academic President—Edu- 
cator or Caretaker? Harold W. 
Dodds. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1962. Pp. viii 
+ 294. $5.95. 


In answering the question posed in 
the title, the author, a former president 
of Princeton University, states, “The 
penan of the president as a force in 

ucation continues to decline.” 
$ The aiding in leadership, he believes, 
zetl on of nonacademic duties—busi- 
ie nanagement, public relations, fund 
ei '8—making demands on a president 
Shen a modern college president can 
ient ENA no more than 10 to 20 per- 
wate his time to strictly educational 
that ae In making recommendations 
sige eau free academic presidents to 

ally or and energy to leadership, 
dent st rejects the view that the presi- 
himd a give up trying to concern 
delegat with educational matters and 
problem responsibility for educational 

ems to a staff, 
me oe in the office he holds is 
ing ang to participate actively in fram- 
scholar carrying out the teaching and 

Dodd. Policies of his institution. 
tery of 3 recommends a reasonable mas- 
velopme he art of administration and de- 
adeqúat AE 308 a strong, capable, and 
OE ae staff to which responsibility 
delegated supporting activities can be 
ent can zi some specific steps a presi- 
ility to i e to maintain his responsi- 

This oe ucational leadership. . 
eries in ee the 14th in the Carnegie 
on at} merican Education, is based 
Visits eo study that included 

ited Ste campuses all over the 
scriptions o It includes brief career 
ents: re of six outstanding presi- 
Charles Wen, D White, Cornell; 

ilman peg Harvard; Daniel Coit 
ey Harper pes Hopkins, William Rain- 
I de Pad of Chicago; Ben- 

ie heeler, University of 
Sa and Woodrow Wilson, 


New Educational Materials 


Education and the Common Good. 
Philip H. Phenix. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1962. Pp. vii 
+ 271. $4.00. 

Subtitled “A Moral Philosophy of 
the Curriculum,” this book has as its 
central theme a distinction between the 
life of desire, selfsatisfaction narrowly 
conceived, and the life of worth, good- 
ness and excellence conceived in terms 
of moral commitment. 

The author, who is a professor of 
education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, argues for the re-invest- 
ment of moral and spiritual values in 
the curriculum, His interpretation of 
intelligence, creativity, conscience, and 
reverence form the basis for his propos- 
als for a new curriculum. From these 
four concepts, he believes, come the 
human characteristics and values essen- 
tial for a sound education, 


Growing Up in River City. Robert 
be Havighurst, Paul H. Bowman, 
Gordon P. Liddle, Charles V. 
Matthews, and James V. Pierce. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1962. Pp. xiii + 189. $4.50. 
This is an account of a nine-year 

study of boys and girls growing up— 

spanning the years from 11 to 20— 

in a midwestern city of 45,000. It pre- 

sents the results of a research study 
carried out by social scientists from the 

University of Chicago as a basis for 

thinking about educational and social 

policies. 

When the study began, most of the 
subjects were in the sixth grade. The 
study method was that of observing 
children in their natural habitat—study- 
ing them as they studied, played, and 
worked in the community. 

When the study closed, most of the 
subjects were 20 years old. Thus the 
study carries this age group from chil- 
hood into early adulthood—into college. 
marriage, and work. , 
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Anticipating comparison with Elm- 
town's Youth, a study that reported the 
life of teenagers in 1942-43, Havig- 
hurst points out that though both 
studies see social class as a basic and 
determining characteristic in the lives 
of boys and girls, there are major differ- 
ences in how the concept is used. 

Havighurst comments that Elmtown’s 
Youth was a product of the “muck-rak- 
ing period” of social class analysis, com- 
ing during and shortly after the depres- 
sion of the 1930's. Coming a full 15 
years later, the youth in River City grew 
up during the post war years, a time of 
full employment and prosperity. And 
this study encompasses a longer period 
of time, focusing more on movement 
from childhood to adulthood rather than 


merely the social aspects of adolescent 
life, 


Secondary School Teaching. H. 
Orville Nordberg, James M. 
Bradfield, and William C. Odell. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1962. Pp. x + 401. $6.00. 


This text, designed to be of practical 
value to the prospective teacher, focuses 
on research implications in an attempt 
to describe realistically the roles of the 
teacher in instructing adolescents in the 
secondary school. 

The content is organized into four 
sections. Part One discusses the teacher, 
the student, and the learning situations; 
Part Two, “Instructional Dialogues,” is 
concerned with organizing instruction 
and utilizing materials and facilities, 
evaluating student achievement, and con- 
cludes with a chapter on discipline and 
group control; Part Three, “Teaching 
the Prescribed Curriculum,” examines 
features of instructing in specific cur- 
riculum areas; Part Four, “Projections 
into Reality,” is a discussion of the 
teacher's role in activity programs, par- 
ents and the community, and issues and 
trends and organizations 
teaching today. 

The authors, all professors of educa- 
tion at California’s Sacramento State 


influencing 


College, use many classroom A 
from their own experience to illustrate 
issues being discussed. 


High School Students Speak Out. 
David Mallery. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1962. Pp. xY 
+ 171, $3.75: 


This book reports on a study of the 
impact of high-school experiences 99 
students, a study conducted under the 
auspices of the Committee on School 
and College Relations of the Educational 
Records Bureau. Burton P., Fowler was 
chairman of the Committee, and Davi 
Mallery was study director. The project, 
started in 1959, was conducted in eight 
high schools of various sizes in the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
Middle West regions, g 

The students tell what they think | 
about their own school experience an 
its value in satisfying their demands for 
knowledge and creative development: 
Their observations are broken down into 
a number of categories: reactions to the 
curriculum, to the teachers, to the teach 
ing, to the college entrance problem, 4 
the divisive forces in the school an 
community, and to development of val- 
ues and responsibilities. = 

Some of the comments are disturbing 
—some current educational practices £ê- 
ceive serious charges—but the ove! 
all impression is reassuring, especially 
in terms of the integrity and earnestness 
of the students themselves, 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED! 
ELEMENTARY ; 

Getting Ready to Read. (Third gdi 
tion.) Paul McKee and M. Lucile Hat 
tison. Boston: Houghton Mifflin coni 
pany, 1962. Pp. 96. A pre-reading bon 
in the Reading for Meaning seri? 
Teacher's Edition available. P 

Nepomuk of the River. Roger pilkiog 
ton. New York: St. Martin's Press, 19 
Pp. 224, $3.25. an 

How Would You Act? Ruth and St 7 
Brod. Chicago: Rand McNally & Com: 
pany, 1962. Pp. 28. $2.75. 
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y America and lis Indians Jerome E. 
"Leavitt. Chicago: Childrens 

y sata oer Idrens Press, 1962. 
Kindergarten Fun. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall 
= 1962. Pp. 80. An activity book. 

paN the Spelling Barrier. Book 1. 

x er Mary Caroline. New York: The 
acmillan Company, 1962. Pp. 100. 
eachers' Edition available, 


Mary Ambrose. 


z SECONDARY 
den e Hunter College High School Pro- 
Worl for Gifted Students. Cyril W. 
196 cock. New York: Vantage Press, 

2. Pp. 166. $3.75. 
fae aSerstanding Economic Growth. Mar- 
octal ent Capitalism, Communism, 
of the ae Meno Levenstein. Economics 
apolis pp unity. Myles Boylan, Minne- 
i PP ne Curriculum Resources, 
spei 2. Pp. 119, 150, and 100, re- 
quantity. p $1.00 each. Discounts in 
nomic Ge in the CRI's eco- 
York. po Chinas. Oliver Bell, New 
p. o aliii Book Services, 1962. 
Multi- Tex Ng Scholastic World Affairs 


ow to Score H ii 
A re High on the Scholastic 
pnde Test and Other College En- 
John eee A. J. Genua. New York: 
b: 218, oe Publisher, Inc., 1962. 
cts ab, y r noe 
Lo out Merchandise. William B. 
ifs Ny Helen M. Moon. Englewood 
Pp, 304, Sse te Hall, Inc., 1962. 


Ohair oa 
Hya aallengo of the Universe. J. Allen 
Services à ew York: Scholastic Book 
of the ; 962. Pp. 143. $.50, paper. One 

new Vistas of Science series, a 


— National Science Teachers 


Project of 
SOCiatio, 


Pee. COLLEGE 
dents: ncial Assistance for College Stu- 
State k ndergraduałe and Survey of 
oh. islation Relating to Higher Ed- 
fice of Education pub- 
55027 and OE-500008-61). 
ag 273. Available from U.S. 
Printing Office, Washington 


ve 0 and 


ki 
25, D.C. $1.25 and $1.75, arene 
Reading Shakespeare's Plays; A Gui 


is 
x 
t 


for College Students. George R. Price. 
Great Neck, N.Y.: Barron's Educational — 


Series, Inc., 1962. Pp. 122. $1.25. 


GENERAL 


Education and Our Expanding Hori- 
zons. Edited by R. G. Macmillan, P. D. 
Hey, and J. W. Macquarrie. Pietermar- 
itzburg, South Africa: The University of 
Natal Press, 1961. Pp. xlvii + 534. 

Paradox and Promise; Essays on Ameri- 
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at appears certain that the 
educational activities of the federal 


government will be extended in the 


y years ahead. As these activities ex- 
< pand, it is important that the educa- 
y A tional structure in the federal 


government be made adequate to 
the emerging tasks. To this end, 
the proposal has been made that a 
= National Board of Education, com- 
uJ posed of laymen, be appointed by 
the President on a nonpartisan basis 
to serve long terms. The Com- 
missioner of Education, appointed 
" by the Board, would administer the 
f the U.S. Office of Edu- 

program o ef 
cation in accordance with policies 

established by this board. 
I believe a different organiza- 
* tional structure would better serve 
the interests of the whole enterprise 
of American education. The follow- 
ing will set forth my objections to 
a National Board of Education and 
will present a proposal for a differ- 
ent educational structure within the 
executive branch of the government. 
I wish to make four points in 
opposition to the National Board. 
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’ In School and Society 


A National Board of Education, No! 
A Secretaryship of Education, Yes! 


EARL J. MCGRATH 


E 
Earl J. McGrath, a former U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, is 
Executive Officer, Institute of High- 
er Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Reported from 
School and Society, XC (October 6, 
1962), 309-12, 
———— 


The first stems from more than 
four year's experience as U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education. As my asso- 
ciation with politicians of both 
major parties increased, my respect 
grew, with notable exceptions, 
for the elected representatives of 
the people in the legislative and 
executive branches of government. 
Though my personal views often 
differed basically from some of 
theirs, I felt that as a group they 
tried to reconcile the diverse and 
often conflicting interests of their 
constituencies in terms of the na- 
tional welfare as they, in good 
conscience, saw it. 

In regard to immunity from par- 
tisan political interference, anyon 
familiar with the history and cur- 
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rent status of state and local boards 
knows that many have been the 
unwilling victims of, or the volun- 
tary participants in, political domin- 
ation of educational policies and 
practices. I would be fearful, there- 
forc, that a Board composed of a 
few citizens might be more sus- 
ceptible to the influence of power- 
ful professional or political groups 
than the hundreds of officers of 
government broadly representative 
of and directly responsible to the 
whole people. 


FALSE ANALOGY 


Secondly, establishment of the 
Board would rest on a dangerous 
false analogy. The mere success of 
state and local educational authori- 
ties as effective instruments of pub- 
lic policy does not prove the desira- 
bility of a similar structure at the 
national level. The analogy is 
basically defective. 

The legal control of education 
within the states and local com- 
munities is placed in boards of edu- 
cation which delegate administra- 
tive jurisdiction to their appointed 
officers. To advocate a comparable 
national agency is tantamount to 
proposing similar powers and re- 
sponsibilities for such a body 
created by the federal government. 
State or local boards of education 
properly exercise control over a 
great variety of matters which de- 
termine the character and quality 
of American education, a type of 
control our people properly do not 
want at the federal level, 

These boards set and enforce 
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standards for teacher preparation; 


usually approve selection of text- 
books: often determine the amount 
of money to be spent for schools 
(and how it will be spent); deter- 
mine the type of curriculum, the 
types of school buildings con- 
structed, and a host of other matters 
directly or indirectly shaping Amer- 
ican education. 
/ The federal government, except 
in its own Programs such as those 


in military establishments, does not 
and should not } 


bilities. The 
fore, conflict 


nave such responsi- 
National Board, there- 


i s with our basic educa- 
tional and political traditions. 


Moreover, the Position of the 
Commissioner of Education is not 
analogous to that of the state and 
local superintendent of schools. His 
functions and the office he admin- 
isters are different and should re- 
main so. He is not and should not 
be the cxecutive officer of a Nation- 
al Board which Operates a school 
system with the specific responsi- 
bilities as detailed above. 

I can understand how a citizen 
interested in imposing country-wide 
educational standards and Practices 
might cspouse a National Board 
having these powers. I cannot see 
how members of the profession 
openly opposed to any such form of 
federal control can advocate such 
a plan. 

I can, however, sce the need for 
an advisory body, representative of 
educational and lay Soups in all 
sections of the nation, to take long- 
Tange views of America’s educa- 
tional needs and to advise the gov- 
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t exercise 
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ernment and the people on how to 
meet the needs. 


PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES 

Thirdly, there "are almost in- 
superable practical difficulties in- 
herent in the plan for a National 
Board. Such a group of prominent 
citizens scattered throughout the 
country would be able to meet only 
for a few days, three or four times 
a year. Even if theoretically desir- 
able, the plan would be practically 
unsatisfactory. 

For a long time, government 
educational policy will be in a 
constant state of vigorous discus- 
sion and formulation. The issues 
will be complex, the forces at work 
diversified and strong, the financial 
involvement substantial. The neces- 
sary decisions will be concerned 
with large and significant policies. 
In the main, they will not be the 
type of administrative decisions a 
Commissioner of Education could 
make legally under general super- 
vision of a National Board. They 
will inevitably involve complicated 
and almost daily communications 
at the presidential, cabinet, or con- 
gressional levels. These activities 
only can be carried on effectively 
by a government officer occupying 
the highest possible rank who can 
professional judgment 
within the political realities of the 
times. He could not possibly antici- 
pate the complex questions which 
would arise and thus obtain advance 
approval of a Board in official 
session, nor could he canvas opin- 


‘tons in time to make them useful. 
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Fourthly, in appraising the effec- 
tiveness of a National Board, the 
experiences of other such bodies in 
Washington ought to be considered. 
When they have been outside the 
central structure and executive lines 
of government authority, they usual- 
ly have been weak and ineffective. 
The National Science Foundation 
illustrates the point. Not until out- 
side forces—namely, the scientific 
successes of Soviet Russia—in- 
creased its prominence on the 
national scene was this agency able 
to get the financial support it had 
sought for many years. But, more 
importantly, when the critical situa- 
tion arose in regard to scientific 
activities of the government, the 
President appointed a scientist to 
advise the executive and legislative 
branches. 

This nation does require an edu- 
cational branch suitably staffed, 
equipped, and financed to take 
greater responsibility in dealing 
with the enormous complex of cur- 
rent American educational prob- 
lems. 

In cooperation with state and 
local educational authorities and 
the voluntary national associations, 
this Office of Education ought to 
be enabled to assume leadership in 
identifying, considering, and pro- 
posing solutions for the problems 
which have to be treated on a 
national scale if we are to remain 
domestically prosperous and inter- 
nationally strong. 

Instead of the proposed National 
Board, with almost complete auton- 
omy outside of the normal political 
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channels of responsible government, 
we need a well-organized and sup- 
ported branch at the highest possi- 
ble level within the government. I 
strongly urge a closer relationship 
at the top between our officials re- 
sponsible for educational planning 
and operations, other ranking 
officers in the various departments, 
and the political representatives of 
the people. 

Without such a strengthened po- 
sition, education will go on being 
a stepchild in government, disre- 
garded, ill-fed, and, hence, so 
underdeveloped that it cannot 
possibly assume the responsibilities 
the times require. 

To a degree, the present condi- 
tion of American education is the 
result of the inconspicuous and 
uninfluential position of education 
in the federal structure. Education 
patently deserves a more prominent 
place in the whole texture of 
American life. The very welfare 
of the nation demands a more, not 
a less, influential position for edu- 
cation in the federal structure. 

If it were a politically realistic 

roposal, I would recommend that 
the head of the educational branch 
of the government be made an 
independent officer with direct 
access to the President through 
cabinet rank. It is my deepest con- 
viction that some day education 
will occupy that position, and not 
too far in the future. 
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But since I do not consider this 
goal immediately realizable, I sug- 


gest a structure comparable to the 
Department of Defense, with a top 
secretary, and under him a Secretary 
of Education, a Secretary of Health, 
and a Secretary of Welfare. All 
three of the present constituted 
branches of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
would thus be placed in a relative 
position more in keeping with the 
values which ought to dominate 
American life. 

The educational branch of the 
government would be raised to a 
place of greater dignity and more 
prestige, but, most importantly, of 
greater capacity to assume leader- 
ship cooperatively with the several 
states and with the other branches 
of the government in the improve- 
ment of all American education, 

The position of education ought 
to be strengthened within the cen- 
tral structure of the government 
and not moved outside to fend for 
itself with the sole support of nine 
citizens, however competent. 

American society and American 
education have come of age. If, as 
a people, we are to realize our full 
potential at home and in the larger 
society of nations, we will need an 
invigorated educational system with 
a clearer sense of direction. 

A Secretaryship of Education 
capable of leading in national plan- 
ning and in advising on legislation 
and with sufficient status and iti 
fluence to gain public support for 
educational development consistent 
r esponsibilities of the hour 
wi etter serve i 
lay board of aha tro i 
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A Few Skeptical Questions 


Teaching Machines: A Demutrrer 


H. T. FirzGERALD 


In The School Review 


EACHING machines—a new 
force in American education—are 
coming up fast and strong. A num- 
ber of educators have already 
claimed that this innovation shows 
promise in helping to solve the 
current national crisis in educa- 
tion. But there has been remarkably 
little public discussion about the 
issues involved in their use or, 


from what one can learn from 


talking to people, little private 
thinking. 

With various mechanical and 
electronic elaborations, these ma- 
chines are based on the well-known 
principle of learning—the condi- 
tioning of behavior through rein- 
forcement and repetition. It was 
first demonstrated with laboratory 
animals. But instead of the rat and 
pigeon psychologist's pellet of food 
or negative electric shock, praise 
and the satisfaction of getting cor- 
rect answers provide the reinforce- 
ment for human students. 

But, humans are capable of learn- 
ing their way through much more 
complicated mazes and of memor- 
izing an incredibly greater number 
of correct responses than labora- 
tory animals are. Therefore, learning 
a subject like fundamentals of elec- 
tricity is largely a matter of learning 
(or giving) a large number of cor- 
rect responses to logically related 
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H. T. Fitzgerald is Director of Edu- 
cation and Training for an auto- 
motive parts manufacturer. Reported 
from The School Review, LXX 
(Autumn 1962), 247-56. 


sequences of questions that consti- 
tute the subject. To put it another 
way, once a subject has been care- 
fully divided (“programed”) into 
a series of many small bits of 
information (“steps”), a student 
has only to learn by repetition and 
reward (“rapid and frequent rein- 
forcement”) the correct answers to 
a series of questions about the 
small bits of information. Instru- 
mentation of the sort described 
here makes it possible to shape a 
wide variety of verbal and non- 
verbal behaviors of students. In 
short, since this is a behavorist’s 
view, learning is conditioning, 
learning is behavior. Even thinking 
is a behavior that can be analyzed 
and produced to specification. 

This may sound surprising, per- 
haps, when so baldly presented, but 
it does represent the learning the- 
ory of the psychologists who have 
developed programed instruction. 
However, the companies now build- 
ing, improving, and marketing 
teaching machines will not stress 
the conditioning aspect because of 
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its uninspiring connotations. Rather, 
public-school boards and educa- 
tional administrators are being pre- 
sented with a long list of advantages 
that these machines offer. 

First, they will save money and 
help solve the teacher shortage. 
Problems of discipline and cheating 
are greatly reduced as students work 
in separate booths. A missed lesson 
can easily be made up, and even 
slow learners eventually complete 
the course. 

Advantages are also seen in the 
impersonal nature of the machine 
Icarning, especially for the hard 
core who have wrong attitudes to- 
ward schooling and the conven- 
tional classroom situation. Machines 
are patient; they do not shame or 
disparage as human teachers might 
do, or be perceived to do. 

Among other items, it is claimed 
that a student learns more rapidly 
and more thoroughly because he is 
forced to concentrate on material 
before him and because he gets 
immediate feedback on his progress. 
The quality of education in the 
schools will improve because stu- 
dents will be exposed to programs 
that reflect the methods of the 
nation’s best teachers, rather than 
suffering under the possibly medi- 
ocre teachers of their community. 
The time saved by both teacher and 
pupil can be used for individual 
counseling and creative work. The 
uniformity of instruction and the 
elimination of the factor of sub- 
jectivity in grading are also held 
to be advantages. Finally, in return 
for his greater productivity, the 
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teacher can ask socicty to improve 
his economic position. 

Like much earnest, unreflective 
salesmanship, some of this scarcely 
merits argument. Besides, with all 
the cheering, One feels reluctant to 
criticize, especially before the sys- 
tem has been given a fair chance 
to demonstrate its merits in actual 
Operation, 


A FEW QU ESTIONS 


Let us be satisfied here with 
raising a few skeptical questions on 
the possibility of disadvantages, 

Take, for example, the problem 
of rigidity, or lack of flexibility. 
Programed learning by its nature 
requires plodding, step by minute 
step, across the expanse of a sub- 
ject or subsubject, Machines do not 
lend themselves to skimming for an 
over-all view, to dipping into a 
future chapter to anticipate devel. 
Opment, or to returning to an earlier 
chapter to check Points already 
made. i 

Programed learning also resists 
changes and growth of subject mat- 
ter. A great deal of effort must be 
spent in developing any single 
program, and the result isa logic- 
ally integrated unity. Like a piece 
of close hand knitting, it cannot 
be altered anywhere without un 
ravcling the whole garment, Knowl. 


A live instructor can s 


recent research 
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from other fields. Styles change, 
too. Those familiar with educational 
films know how quickly they be- 
come -dated—and how slowly they 
are withdrawn from circulation be- 
cause of the investment involved. 

Perhaps the worst rigidity of pro- 
gramed learning is its natural 
tendency to infallibility. Despite 
all assurances of authors, we can 
expect that we will repeat the ex- 
periences we have had with intelli- 
gence, aptitude, personality, and 
scholarship testing. When there is 
a choice between “A, B, C, D, or 
E (none of these)” and the manual 
says that “C” is the correct answer, 
there is no appeal. You may write 
to the publishers but your protest 
will be lost in endless baffles, and 
the most you can hope for is a 
note expressing “appreciation of 
your interest” and a promise of 
possible revision “at some future 
date, pending research in this and 
related areas.” Meanwhile, in the 
student’s booth, the machines go 
blindly on, scoring “C” as correct 
and deducting fractional points for 
answers’ marked “A, B, D, or E 
(none of these).” 


A TECHNICAL ERROR 


The programers have made a 
false analogy, a technical error, in 
attempting to apply the principles 
of animal learning to human learn- 
ing. A word rarely has the semantic 
specificity of reference and effect 
to persons that a grain of corn or 
a flashing light has to laboratory 
animals. 

Yet even if the word answers 
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were completely free of error and 
the wording devised unambiguous 
and capable of only one interpreta- 
tion, the single-answer approach to 
education remains objectionable in 
principle. This approach assumes 
that our knowledge of the world 
is a fixed and orderly body of facts 
and conclusions. It implies a con- 
cept of reality wrapped in separate 
little packages tied with string, 
stacked neatly on the shelves of a 
vast warchouse. It neglects that 
education is also inquiry, insight, 
emergence, the development of a 
critical faculty, and an intuition of 
the web of interdependent hypothe- 
ses and inferences, the structure of 
abstractions about the seen and 
unseen that comprises our under- 
standing of the physical world. 

Learning is also exploring, con- 
ceptualizing, experimenting, inter- 
acting, valuing. Reality is also 
process, flow, a great running to- 
gether, a barely intelligible, absurd, 
endless poem, a brilliant light at 
the entrance to our cave. 

Perhaps all this sounds like 
rhetorical arm-waving, but even on 
a flatly pragmatic basis the problem 
of content must be faced. A number 
of firms manufacturing teaching 
machines are beginning to com- 
pete in the same way the textbook 
and audio-visual people compete. 
High-volume sales are important to 
reduce cost; and in cultivating as 
wide a market as possible, there 
will be a tendency to oversimplify 
subjects, to eliminate anything 
extraneous. 

This approach is what makes the 
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package programs frequently used 
in conference training programs in 
industry 5O dull. Each problem 
selected is neatly resolved by 2 
school solution. Similarly, the play 
for markets and the fear of offend- 
ing anyone—no controversy—is 
what makes many textbooks and 
commercial educational films medi- 


ocre. 

Admittedly, the best people are 
now pioneering in the field of pro- 
gramed learning. As the field grows, 
however, they will be supplemented 
by the hacks and the hawkers whom 
we have already met in the field of 
testing- 

In spite of these demurrers, One 
can expect that teaching machines 
will achieve 4 fair amount of cur- 
rency in the coming years. The 
cold war has enlisted education as 
part of our national policy and 
has provided new money along with 
new pressures. 

Spending money for hardware 
provides an appealing solution to 
the demand for more education. 
Teaching machines have the magical 
attraction of efficiency, of solving 
one of the country’s pressing prob- 
lems. And in their own small way 
they lead to the spread of—if not 

authoritarianism aS such—authori- 
tarian thinking. We are a long 
way from state control of education, 
but we already show tendencies 
toward centralization, especially as 
we become a mass society and the 
problem of order, of dealing with 
sheer numbers of people, becomes 


acute. 
Teaching machines are admit- 


tedly based on the theory of rein- 
forcement, of rote learning, of 
stimulus-response, of a mechanical 
one question-one answer. This is 
an intrinsically undemocratic — 
worse, an anti-intellectual—theory 
of learning. The next step would 
be to strengthen “rapid and fre- 
quent reinforcement” by, let us 
say, a mild electric shock for in- 
correct answers. To this, the stu- 
dent would voluntarily submit be- 
cause he has been convinced of its 
efficiency, just as wholly innocent 
people submit to polygraph tests 
to most efficiently prove their inno- 
cence. 


AN APPALLING PROSPECT 


There are many who do not 
experience any distaste in livin 
among and through machines. Such 
is the temper of the times! Neve 
theless, I find the thought of an 
lions of children spending ier s 
each day with millions of oA as 
in millions of separate cubicles ie 
appalling prospect. 

There is not much one can sa 
for learning from a live teacher 
either, considering all his imper 
fections, or for learning in he 
company of other live students, 
considering the distractions of their 

greater imperfections. One pn 
merely suggest, hope for the occ: 
sional nuances, the sparks ike 
candor, the possibility of shati i 
perceptions and intelligence A E 
e the possibility of eni 
umanity from humans s 
À Teaching 


machines 
‘al only teach (condition) . 
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The Relationship between Classroom and Society 


Open and Closed Classrooms 


Mario D. FANTINI 


In The Clearing House 


Ws are hearing a great deal 


about the open versus the closed 
society. In one we have the total- 
itarian social order (closed), where- 
in individuals are subservient to 
the state. In the other (open), we 
have societies which value the in- 
dividual over the state. It is said 
that in one the individual is not 
free and that he is free in the other. 

The conflict between open and 
closed societies is serious and can- 
not be slighted. There is, moreover, 
a parallel between societies and the 
teachers’ classrooms. There are open 
and closed classrooms which, in a 
sense, are miniatures of open and 
closed societies. 

To view the schools in this 
light, one might visit a classroom 
and find the teacher at the front of 
the room talking to the class. The 
class might be listening and taking 
notes; if an assignment were being 
made, the students might be writing 
it down, after which certain stu- 
dents might ask questions. Soon 
the class is over and a new class 
comes in. The teacher asks for the 
homework assignments from the 
previous day, goes on to some new 
work, dictates some important facts, 
asks a few questions on the work 
which should have been prepared 
for the day, makes an assignment 
for the next day, and answers some 
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last-minute questions. A new group 
comes in and the pattern is repeated. 

On visiting another classroom, 
one might have difficulty at first 
finding the teacher. She is in the 
background, but the students are 
moving about freely. Various proj- 
ects are being undertaken by small 
groups of students, while other 
students work alone. There does 
not seem to be a routinized process, 

It is my assumption that both 
classrooms are miniature social sys- 
tems, in which certain values are 
being developed because of the 
conditions established by the teach- 
er. A further assumption is that the 
values sponsored by these miniature 
social systems parallel many of the 
values which underline the open 
and closed societies, 

Also, it is my belief that there 
are more of the closed classrooms 
in operation than there are open 
classroom systems. If these assump- 
tions are valid, a possible conclusion 
is that our schools are actually 
developing more closed society 
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values than open. This means that 
American schools are preparing in- 
dividuals for a closed society, when 
it is obvious that the opposite is 
desired. 

Why do we have more closed 
than open classrooms? For one rea- 
son, the closed system appears to 
be more systematic and more logical. 
We have inherited this pattern, 
and the structure is perpetuated. 
Since in the closed classroom sys- 
tem the teacher is the center of at- 
traction, this becomes a teacher- 
centric type of arrangement. The 
individuals, the learners, take their 
signals largely from the teacher. 
This can be compared with the 
closed society, in which the indi- 
vidual takes his signals from the 
state. Thus, the model projected 
here is one based on the assign- 
recite-test sequence. 

With this methodology, conform- 
ity is being fostered through teach- 
er-ascribed standards, which are 
supposedly sanctioned as being 
objective. The individual here is in 
competition with others. The cli- 
mate fostered here is one in which 
the prize is on convergent values. 
To succeed, the individual must 
conform. These values breed con- 
formity and ultimately there is a 
miniature conforming classroom 
society. 

_ Here are typical student ques- 
tions in a closed classroom: “How 
long do you want this assignment?” 
“May we use other textbooks?” 

‘Do you want a bibliography?” 
The emphasis is on getting permis- 
sion to proceed from the teacher. 
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The teacher is the source of “truth.” 
The ironic aspect here is that we 
are making conformists of bright 
students, those very students who 
may be called on to give us the 
creative leadership we need on a 
national level. 

Some students do rebel against 
the system. These become “ot 
siders” and usually fail. Most 
learners conform to the system and 
in the process of conforming, ia 
ternalize these convergent valucs 
which, in turn, become an excel- 
lent orientation for participation in 
a closed socicty. 

Moreover, in the closed system 
the important thing is to acquir 
knowledge—that is, you pa 
know about subject matter. This is 
what will be tested, and if the X 
call is good, the learner will be 
rewarded. The entire approach x 
deductive; the answers are more 
important than the process For 
achieving answers. The school ad- 
ministration appears satisfied be 
cause this operation is organization- 
ally efficient. Parents do not object 
since this is the same pattern to 
which they were exposed. 

The open classroom, on the 
other hand, is a replica of an open 
society and, hopefully, can ded 
those values needed to support n 
advance an open society—that i 
freedom with selfdirection The 
teacher is largely in the backe z 
and the pupils are die <n 
attraction. This is the ann e 
structure. The pated Sr 
veloped here is creati eles 
siod. The papili ive selfexpres- 

pil is competing wi 
& with 
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himself—not with others—so that 
standards are actually relative to the 
individual. Critical thinking is be- 
ing fostered because the process 
here is inductive. It is a search; 
the process of exploration. The 
answer is not given first; rather, the 
learner must attempt to discover 
new ideas and new concepts which 
will give meaning to further per- 
formance. 

In the open classroom, the pro- 
cess is valued as much as the 
product. Further, the open class- 
room is more prone to be action 
oriented than is the closed system, 
where the learner is passive and 
the teacher is the dominant force. 
The open classroom swings the 
emphasis from teaching to learning, 
to those conditions which surround 
learning for each student. 

Certainly, there are values to both 
the open and the closed classroom 
systems. This is not the major 
point being discussed here. It is 
being suggested that an important 
relationship exists between the 
classroom and society. 

The values of freedom, creativ- 
ity, and selfdirection, so basic to 
our socicty, do not just happen. 
They are developed, and the class- 
room is an important laboratory in 
the process. 

The emphasis today on a free 
socicty is on the development of 
creative individuals. Everyone has 
a potential for creativity and every- 
one has a potential for excellence 
in some area of human endeavor. 
Each person is born with a par- 
ticular set of abilities which can 
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be developed to the fullest if the 
school would provide favorable 
conditions which foster this devel- 
opment. The fruits of his unique- 
ness can lead to creative expression, 
whether it be in music, in dance, 
or in play-acting. This develop- 
ment, it seems to me, is more likely 
to find expression in the open class- 
room. 

Viewing the education process 
taking place in the schools, one 
can observe a kind of continuum 
from the open to the closed sys- 
tems. Our education begins with an 
open system and gradually proceeds 
to a more closed type of system. 
The kindergarten is an excellent 
open classroom model; but, moving 
through the grades, the situation 
changes. We are actually creating 
conditions that stymie creative 
growth rather than nurturing crea- 
tivity. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


However, the open system is not 
a panacea, and there are certain 
important arguments against the 
open classroom systems. The first 
is that it is difficult for a teacher 
to control an open system—that 
it lacks discipline—that there is a 
lack of teacher control. It is often 
cited that the teacher who is weak 
and does not have authority is sub- 
jected to behavior abuses because 
of lack of control. 

My answer to this argument is: 
In an open society the highest form 
of discipline is not imposed disci- 
pline but selfdiscipline; i.e., the 
internalization of a certain set of 
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values which give meaning and 
purpose to behavior. 

Another argument often cited is 
that the open system is more apt 
not to cover the subject matter that 
needs to be covered; that it is im- 
portant to outline the course work 
in a logical fashion and to cover 
a certain amount of work each day 
so that, over a period of time, the 
essentials are covered. 

However, knowledge today is 
expanding at a geometric rate. 
Moreover, the nature of knowledge 
is changing. The orientation of 
many teachers took place at a time 
when knowledge was not expanding 
at a geometric rate, and there is 
no guarantee that the teacher has 
kept up with changing perspectives 
in his own discipline. Consequently, 
it is not knowledge that is impor- 
tant but the ideas and concepts 
which underlie the change in the 
framework of knowledge. 

This is the very thing that an 
open classroom seeks—to give the 
person, through the process of 
inquiry, the method for discover- 
ing the big ideas which have given 
meaning to change. The open class- 
room stimulates the process for 
development of such values as free- 
dom, critical thinking, selfdirection, 
creativity, and cooperation—those 
very values which give meaning 
and direction to democratic func- 
tioning. The students experience 
patterns of behavior more like the 
ideals of an open and free society 
in which they will eventually be- 
come members, 

The question arises, “Why are 


there not more open than closed 
classroom systems?” 

This is a complex problem. One 
answer is that it would necessitate 
a new orientation for most teach- 
ers. It is actually a much more 
difficult challenge to create the 
learning environment of an open 
classroom. For example, as a new 
teacher moves into a school situa- 
tion he is usually not in a position 
to initiate change but must go along 
with the norms of the system. The 
process of shifting from a closed to 
an open classroom situation is often 
fraught with hazards for the þe- 
ginner. It may be that after a time 
the beginner succumbs to pressures 
of the system. 

More likely, however, the closed 
system is found to be the easiest 


= gy seems to be more 
efnite, the teacher sees th i 
Sie e logic 


proach more readily, he 
Site gnsicton in hing 

À y of subject 
matter and in testing the stu- 
dent’s learning. He seems to get 
more reward out of knowing his 
place in teaching. The open system 
is difficult to assess in terms of the 
teacher's role. 

Education is playing a vital role 
in terms of national purpose. There 
is an awakening of the importance 
of education in the total process of 
developing an ideal type of so- 
ciety. Sooner or later we must come 
to the conclusion that schools have 
specific and major functions in 
society—functions concerned main- 
ly with socializing all citizens to 
perform effectively in society. œ 
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A Profile of a Teacher 


A Free 
but Disciplined 


Classroom 


ANNE Hoppock 


In NEA Journal 


Sassy BORTZ teaches the 

urth grade in Washington Town- 
‘tee New Jersey. She has about 
30 lively children representing a 
good cross section of the commu- 
nity. ; 

Daisy's classroom is a place 
where children do things. They 
come together as a total group to 
plan, to think together, and to en- 
joy, but much of the time they work 
in small groups or alone. 

How can Daisy be sure they 
are all working and learning? How 
can she keep all the threads in 
her fingers? 
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From a wealth of experience, 
Daisy has developed convictions 
about how to operate a free but 
disciplined classroom. 

The best kind of discipline, 
Daisy believes, is achieved when 
children are deeply absorbed in 
their work. The task imposes the 
discipline. From the opening of 
school, Daisy works to promote the 
idea that learning is going to be 
exciting. 

There are many things around 
the room to encourage exploring 
and thinking. Next to the aquarium 
and terrarium the children find 
books on how to start such projects. 
Miniature animals and birds invite 
handling, hobby books and books 
on science experiments are grouped 
on a rack, easels and a typewriter 
are ready for use. 

As the children first begin to pro- 
duce, Daisy is careful not to impose 
her standards, for she knows how 
easy it is to discourage children 
before they really take hold. She 
will show interest and enthusiasm. 
Later, she will help them evaluate 
in order to improve. 

Daisy believes in planning with 
the children and having plans al- 
ways before them. This tends to 
organize the day, to prevent wasted 
time, and to put responsibility on 
children to use time well. If clean- 
up chores are finished five minutes 


iI 
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early, children and teacher check 
planning to use this bit of time. 

This never-a-wasted moment idea 
is important to a well-disciplined 
classroom, Daisy believes. Trouble 
starts when children have to wait. 
In Daisy's classroom, there is no 
standing in line, no sitting and 
waiting in the morning for exer- 
cises to begin. When a child comes 
in, he begins work on an uncom- 
pleted job or starts a new one. 
At the end of the day, the class 
summarizes where it is and teacher 
and children put a skeleton plan on 
the board for the next day. 

Daisy believes that arranging 
the classroom as a real workroom 
is one way to assure order. Work 
centers stocked with necessary ma- 
terials are placed stragetically about 
the room, preventing children from 
clustering in large groups and 
eliminating need for instructions 
about location of materials and 
work. Desks are arranged in blocks 
to provide space for the work cen- 
ters. 


CONFERENCES 


Daisy believes it is important to 
know and understand her pupils. 
She holds a child conference before 
having parent-teacher conferences. 
In preparation, she has each child 
evaluate his own progress. Some- 
times the child writes a confidential 
letter about things he thinks he 
does well, things which are diffi- 
cult for him, personal problems he 
has. 

The child writes freely because 
he knows Daisy will destroy the 
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letter after reading it. This Ictter 
forms a basis for teacher-child con- 
ference, during which he helps de- 
cide what she will say to his parents 
and what he'll work hard on dur- 
ing the months ahead. The child 
talks over the conference with his 
parents, who can then talk com- 
fortably with the teacher, 

Daisy doesn’t limit her com- 
munication with children to planned 
conferences. They learn to know 
that they can come to her any time 
they need her. Sometimes they in- 
terrupt something which 
important. “But,” says Daisy, “even 
in the middle of a class you have 
to look at a child's face and sce 
how great his need is before you 
tell him to wait for a better time.” 

Daisy knows that children are 
frequently unhappy, make others 
unhappy, and do not learn well be- 
cause they believe no one respects 
them or cares about them. She is 
convinced that children must feel 
good about themselves to be good, 
She can cite examples of children 
who might have become discipline 
problems if not helped to achieve 
selfconfidence and selfrespect. The 
examples include Philip, a sensitive 
boy who adopted a bullying be- 
havior as a coverup; Larry, an un- 
happy boy whose “out-of-this 
world” behavior had made him a 
target for jokes; and Theresa 
dirty and ill-clad, who was rejected 
by other children and neglected ; 
spirit and body. = 

All responded as un 
and skill effected chan 
the children gain the co 
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selfrespect that led to respect and 
acceptance from their classmates. 

Daisy believes the teacher must 
always be in control of the situa- 
tion and must therefore set limits. 


- She wants children to have all the 


freedom and responsibility they can 
take, as fast as they can take it, but 
no more. 

“They have to know what I, as 
a responsible adult, expect. They 
have to learn what we believe in 
this room and why. I involve them 
in making the rules we live by, but 
once the rules are made, they must 
Icarn to abide by them." 

Sometimes Daisy gets cross and 
shows it, especially when the chil- 
dren do foolish or unkind things 
they have previously agreed not to 
do. “I'm living with them in the 
classroom and I want them to know 
I care a great deal how we live,” 
Daisy says. 

When a work group gets a little 
noisy or disorganized, Daisy goes to 
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the center of the disturbance, finds 
what is wrong, and does a little 
redirecting. Frequently a child who 
is starting trouble responds to her 
arm around his shoulder or a little 
rub on the head. 

“I often sit on the big piano 
bench to work, and I'll beckon a 
child who needs to think a little 
to come and sit beside me. I make 
a note of recurring problems, try to 
find reasons, and work with the 
child privately.” 

Daisy doesn't send a child to the 
office but sometimes arranges to 
go with him to talk things over with 
the principal, who is good at work- 
ing with confused or disturbed 
children. 

Punishment? Daisy doesn’t seem 
to use it much. “I like children,” 
she says. Liking is the first step to 
understanding, and understanding 
is the most effective means of cre- 
ating a favorable learning climate 
in the classroom. o 


e When Junior was asked how he liked his teacher after 


his first day at school, he replied, “I guess I'll like her. But 
she sure is spoiled! She wants her own way all the time, and 
I'm afraid I'm going to have to let her have it.” —From 
Florida School Bulletin. 


í e If a doctor, lawyer, or dentist had 40 people in his office 
f at one time, all of whom had different needs, and some of 
whom didn’t want to be there and were causing trouble, 
and the doctor, lawyer, or dentist, without assistance, had 
to treat them all with professional excellence for nine 
months, then he might have some conception of the class- 


room teacher's job.—Donald D. Quinn, Fresno, Calif. 


e Duties are tasks we look forward to with distaste, per- 
p form with reluctance, and brag about ever after.—From 
Mississippi Educational Advance. 
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What About 
Those Involved? 


Human Considerations 
in Team Teaching 


ARTHUR R. KING, JR. 


In Journal of Secondary Education 


HIS discussion is based on ex- 
perience gained from a close 
relationship maintained with a 
number of team-teaching experi- 
ments conducted during the past 
five years by schools cooperating 
with the Claremont Graduate School 
and supported by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. All of these teams 
were composed of from two to 
seven teachers, the most typical be- 
ing three or four. 

Our concern here is with con- 
siderations affecting the people in- 
volved in the team-teaching schools 
(teachers, pupils, administrators, 
counselors, and parents), not with 
the considerations of curriculum 
design, staffing, and problems of 
educational logistics. 

Experience teaches us that a num- 
ber of important results of a change 
in structure can be anticipated, 
while a number of others cannot. 
This fact augurs for flexibility of 
design, humility in proposing 
change, and willingness to modify 
initial assumptions and structure 
during the field trial. 

Team teaching breaks down, 
rather drastically in some of its 
models, the accustomed format for 
instruction. Flexible uses of time, 
space, and personnel are permitted. 


The teacher-pupil relationship is 
modified. The format for curricu- 
lum development is changed, the 
responsibility change being more 
strongly delegated to “energy cen- 
ters” of teacher groups or teams, 
A hierarchy of teachers is usually 
included. 

Each of these changes makes a 
number of assumptions about the 
fitness of this new format for per- 
sons involved in the educational 
process. Since team teaching is an 
attempt to change these traditional 
and understood ways of teaching 
it is reasonable to expect an iin 
mediate or delayed reaction, both 
rational and emotional, to the pro- 
posal. 

One necessary assumption behind 
team organization is that the es- 
tablished relationships will be 
healthy for teachers. The organiza- 
tion should foster: in-service 
growth, effective use of energy, a 
good start for the beginning feach. 


Arthur R. King, Jr. 
Professor of Education Cl 
Graduate School, California me 
ported from Journal of Second a 
Education, XXXVII (Octob, 
1962), 362-67 ~ 
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er, curriculum development, and 
teacher creativity. 

Preliminary data suggests that 
team teaching tends to accomplish 
these ends. It has proved to be a 
successful format for the beginning 
teacher. The close working rela- 
tionship with experienced persons 
has been an asset. The few excep- 
tions occurred when the team lead- 
er was unable to fulfill his role 
effectively, or when there was an- 
tagonism within the team. 

Experienced teachers proved to 
be effective team members, with 
many finding the new relationship 
and instructional format stimulat- 
ing and contributive to change. 
Those who could be classified as 
“weak teachers” were the only 
recognizable group appearing to 
consistently disrupt teaching teams. 
In contrast, the “individualist” 
teachers, whom it was assumed 
might rebel against teaming, typ- 
ically failed to do so and were 
often outstanding members. 

The experiments found that 
teachers were willing to accept dif- 
ferences in status associated with 
establishing team leaders, senior 
teachers, or aides, as long as full 
participation was welcomed from 
all and the status leaders did not 
assume the right to set team 
standards and determine proce- 
dures. 

Experience suggests that status 
of teachers on a faculty should be 
considered in forming teaching 
teams, with at least one faculty 
member of established respect be- 
ing on each team. 
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The method of assignment to 
teams has created some concern 
among teachers. Teachers like to 
make the decision to participate 
themselves; arbitrary assignment 
without consultation is resented, 
even by teachers who enjoy the 
team situation. 

An innovation in most team- 
teaching schools is the presence of 
persons on a faculty with higher 
status and role definition than that 
of the typical secondary teacher, 
excepting the traditional depart- 
ment head or coordinator. Some 
attention to this new leadership 
structure within the faculty should 
be given in planning. A notable fact 
is that we do have in our schools 
teachers quite capable of leading a 
group of their peers, persons with 
executive ability and the capacity 
to weld a group of teachers together 
in common purpose. 

It seems important to define the 
leadership role early in the plan- 
ning, specifying whether leadership 
will be formal or informal and 
establishing such procedures as to 
whether the leader is to share in 
appraisal of teacher members, to 
discipline, to require reports, to 
screen for membership, to recom- 
mend for retention on the team. 


STUDENT’S VIEW 


The student’s relationship to the 
team presents a number of impor- 
tant aspects. A big question with 
students, and a bigger one with 
parents, is, “Will participation with 
a teaching team remove me (my 
child) from normal educational 
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and social relationships with other 
students in the school?” 

The experience has shown this 
not to be a significant source of 
permanent concern. There have 
been a few exceptions. Students and 
their parents will need to be as- 
sured on this point and cfforts 
made to schedule students part of 
the day in classes with member- 
ship drawn from the larger student 
population of the school. 

Pupils seem almost universally 
pleased to be part of a newer, differ- 
ent, and “better” way of learning. 
Team membership tends to satisfy 
the highly aspirant secondary stu- 
dent, who sces in the team a better 
form of education and college 
preparation. Since the team at the 
high-school level is composed most 
typically of students with like abili- 
tics, the anxiety over grading prac- 
tices in honors or advanced sections 
of the subject is ever-present. Stu- 
dents must be assured that they will 
not be penalized for being in a 
special section. 

For the minority of pupils hav- 
ing an unfavorable view of the 
team, the problem universally cen- 
ters in the relationship with a teach- 
er. The multi-subject team is a unit, 
and reassignment is most difficult. 
This can be an advantage in that 
students tend to stay with their 
initial curricular choice and “slug 
it out” in spite of personal or aca- 
demic difficulties. 

Another element of school-per- 
sonnel relations concerns teachers 
who are not team members. Schools 
planning to introduce team teaching 


should consider the entire faculty 
and staff as an important supporting 
and contributing element. Success- 
ful teams have been weakened or 
discontinued due to lack of accept- 
ance by peers in the school. 

It would seem essential to gain 
wide participation by the faculty 
especially the opinion setters in 
the initial plans for the change; 
and to keep the teachers informed 
of developments—successes, prob- 
lems, and failures. The entire facul- 
ty should adopt the experiment as 
a school project, with the assump- 
tion that any teacher may be a 
participant in a later year. In prac- 
tice, most nonteam teachers in an 
experimental school have been 
favorably disposed toward the team 
idea and have indicated intere ti 
taking part later. = 


ADMINISTRATOR’s CONCERN 
In the area of au 

tration and the isch gota 
Claremont experiments eer the 
strated that the operation ae 
significant change in the jób “7 a 
principal and other school Fasten 
In the typical school atpanivation 
each teacher is directly responsible 
to the principal, with less definen 
relationships to counselors, curric- 
ulum workers, and to department 
heads. The teaching team creates 
a new type of human group within 
the school, the “teaching unit” with 
its own membership, power struc- 
ture, capacity to motivate. Its re- 
lationship with the principal tends 
to be as a unit, with the team leader 
acting as spokesman. 
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Experience demonstrates that 
teams present many more proposals 
for changes of all types than do 
the equivalent number of teachers 
in a conventional organization. In 
a sense, the principal becomes a 
leader of teams, providing logistic 
support, encouragement, consultant 
help, and quality control. These 
lines of authority and communica- 
tion need to be established and kept 
clear. 

Multisubject teams which work 
with students for a significant part 
of the day definitely take over 
‘much of the typical work of the 
guidance counselor—program ad- 
visement, personal and educational 
counseling, parent consultation, and 
diagnosis. It seems highly desirable 
for the counselor to adopt a new 
role as consultant to the team. 

While the teaching team is a 
promising means for in-service cur- 
riculum development and many ex- 
amples of excellent curriculum 
development have been found in 
the majority of the schools, neither 
the apparent organizational pat- 
terns of the school nor the leader- 
ship personnel provided are trans- 
parently related to this success. It 
is not perceived as yet how teams 
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might best work with general and 
special subject consultants. 

The parents have displayed a 
favorable attitude toward team 
teaching. This is demonstrated by 
experience with dozens of teams 
and hundreds of students in approx- 
imately 15 schools. The most com- 
mon parent report has been that 
the child is progressing better in 
his subjects, is more enthusiastic 
about schools, and is working 
harder. 

Some form of parent orientation 
and preparation seems warranted. 
Successful means of accomplishing 
this have taken the form of memor- 
anda, meetings prior to the team 
experience, and joint student-parent 
assemblies in the evening. 

Although the team-teaching ex- 
perimental units in the Claremont 
Program have shown considerable 
education potential, it would appear 
to be far too early to freeze our 
designs. Each hypothetical structure 
carries within itself the character- 
istics which may lead to its own 
destruction. Experience in the field 
over a period of years will be 
necessary to decide whether or not 
team teaching is to be a firm part 
of the “new education.” o 


a N the team-teaching program at Reynolds Junior High 
School, Lancaster, Pa., the English teachers read and grade 
papers that students prepare for other subjects. The papers 
are graded for content by the other subject teachers, and 
for the manner in which they are written by the English 
teacher, As a result, the English teacher is able to assign 
less composition, and the students are said to be getting 
better grades in all their written work—School Manage- 
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Requirements of a New Curriculum 


Meeting the Challenge 


LAVONE HANNA 


In What Are the Sources of the Curriculum? 


Due chief criterion of the value 
of the curriculum today seems to 
be, “Is it as good as the Russians’?”” 

This, of course, would assume 
that Americans want the product of 
our schools, the graduates, to behave 
as the graduates of Russian schools 
behave. This is more than a paradox, 
for the same people who want our 
educational system to be modeled 
on the Russians’ argue that such a 
controlled curriculum with heavy 
emphasis on science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages is needed to 
strengthen our national security and 
defeat the selfsame people the 
schools are asked to emulate. 

Curriculum directors would be 
first to say that the curriculum of 
the pre-Sputnik era was not satis- 
factory. Even if it were, it would 
not be satisfactory today, for this is 
a different world posing different 
problems and requiring different 
knowledges and skills. 

Also, the growth of knowledge 
has been so great in recent years 
that content, long accepted as basic 
knowledge needed by everyone, has 
had to give way to new concepts 
and new approaches. 

We must still seek an answer to 
Herbert Spencer’s question, ‘What 
knowledge is of most worth?” But 
the answer must be in terms of 
knowledge of most worth for chil- 
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dren living in today’s world and 
facing the totally unknown world of 
the future, not that suitable for 
yesterday's world. 
The task of curriculum workers 
is to provide learning opportunitics 
which will help all children and 
youth achieve the greatest possible 
fulfillment of potentialities, Democ- 
racy prizes and demands a different 
kind of citizen than a totalitarian 
society does; it would be foolhardy 
to model our curriculum on Russia’s 
or to expect the same kind of be- 
havior from our graduates, 

Because the production of fully 
functioning democratic citizens is 
our goal, it is essential that we state 
clearly and reach agreement on the 
kinds of behaviors such persons ex- 
hibit. These behaviors provide the 
criterions against which to judge 
the success or failure of the curric- 
ulum. 

A curriculum designed to pro- 
duce fully functioning. democratic 
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citizens must be based on: the de- 
mands of the society in which the 
learners live; the needs, interests, 
maturity, goals, and ability of a par- 
ticular child or a group of children 
at a particular time in his or their 
development; and the democratic 
heritage and values which society 
cherishes. These furnish the three 
dimensions for a curriculum design 
and can be said to answer the three 
questions of what, when, and how 
to teach. 

Furthermore, a curriculum, to be 
functional in the lives of boys and 
girls, must have significance and 
meaning to them in terms of each 
individual's goals. It must provide 
for emotional, social, physical, and 
intellectual development of the 
learner. In the learning opportuni- 
ties provided, there must be re- 
flected current knowledge about 
how human beings learn. And the 
curriculum must permit children 
to live democratically so that they 
become so imbued with attitudes 
and competencies needed by demo- 
cratic citizens that they behave 
democratically because that is the 
kind of person they have become. 

Today, rapid change in every as- 

ect of life has become the out- 
standing characteristic of our cen- 
tury. The accelerated tempo of 
change hurls man into one new age 
after another before he has time to 
absorb or adapt to the previous one. 
The result is that man is confronted 
with a host of complex and far- 
reaching problems with which he is 
ill prepared to cope. 

Already some of the inevitables 
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of the new era, for which youth 
need to be prepared, seem clear. 
They will need much wisdom to 
solve problems caused by an ever- 
increasing domination of life by 
science, automation, and technol- 
ogy; to live in a world where the 
increased prestige and power of 
the colored peoples of the world 
make segregation and discrimina- 
tion impossible, and where the 
“revolution in expectations” of the 
masses in underdeveloped areas de- 
mands equal opportunity and an end 
to poverty and ignorance; to design 
international law to insure peaceful 
solutions to international conflicts; 
to solve the numerous problems 
caused by the continued popula- 
tion explosion; to understand and 
have empathy for people with a 
wide variety of cultures; and to ad- 
just to life in an interplanetary era. 


A BIG TASK 


The task of educating today’s 
youth to face this unknown future 
with intelligence and confidence 
well may fill educators with terror. 
It requires a new curriculum, a 
focus on important concepts, and 
an approach which will free the 
learner to discover new meanings 
and solutions to problems. It re- 
quires the cooperative effort of 
everyone. The task is too big for 
educators to tackle alone. 

Major curriculum changes in sci- 
ence have already been made 
through efforts of groups sponsored 
by the National Science Founda- 
tion. The mathematics curriculum 
is being revolutionized as educators 
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and mathematicians cooperated to 
develop new ways to overcome dif- 
ficulties children experience in un- 
derstanding mathematics and to 
help them to discover for them- 
selves mathematical concepts and 
gencralizations. Similar cooperative 
efforts have been focused on the so- 
cial studies. 

These are advances, but since 
problems seldom stay within the 
boundaries of a single subject dis- 
cipline, the curriculum specialist has 
the responsibility of organizing con- 
tent in such a way that students will 
see the interrelatedness of subject- 
matter areas and will use data from 
all disciplines in their search for 
solutions to problems. 


BASIC CONCEPTS 


The following basic concepts, re- 
flecting the 12 categories in which 
today’s problems fall, are here 
recommended for defining the scope 
of such a problem-centered curricu- 
lum and for providing a frame- 
work around which learning experi- 
ences at each grade level can be 
organized: nature of change; popu- 
lation expansion and mobility; 
science, technology, and automa- 
tion; interdependence; role of gov- 
ernment; intergroup relations; in- 
ternational relations; conflicting 
ideologies; culture and cultural 
change; conservation of resources; 
human behavior and personal de- 
velopment; and conflicting values. 

The educator must have a firm 
grasp of the subject matter he is to 
teach and knowledge about the 
forces operating in today’s world. 


He must also understand the learn- 
ers in his class at their particular 
stages of development and in rel; 
tion to the culture in which th a 
live. Recent research has ferese 
greatly our knowledge about hu a 
growth and development and hs 
&ven us new insight into the foot 
children learn and into the effe t i 
the selfconcept on learning SR 
The self, according to perce tu: 
psychology, determines what Ty Š 
what we hear, and what we Je wh 
Children learn who they are E 
what they are by the way the z 
treated. Teaching becomes a i 
ily a task of helping children aA 
ceive differently and discover SY 
sonal meaning in what is is he 
learned. To do this, the fetter 
must know each learner well ae 
a and his world as he sees 
It takes patience, understandin 
and empathy to change negal 
selfconcepts to positive ones, Te 
means individualizing instruction : 
that everyone can experience sue 
cess, It means re-examining its 
grouping system and instructional 
practices so that no one will fee] 
degraded, inferior, or unwanted i 
means providing learning ex e 9 
ences to which each leita was 
commit himself and through Ghia 
he „can have intellectual activit 
which challenges him and nouri: h ‘i 
his intellectual growth. iis 
Since persons with i 
concepts, who feel tt i po 
worthy, unable, and unacce table. 
= ones who fill jails at a a 
tal hospi i F 
pitals, then helping children 
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build positive selfconcepts is also a 
social responsibility and is an es- 
sential part of the curriculum. 

The central purpose of Ameri- 
can education, according to the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, is the 
development of rational powers 
which enable the individual to 
achieve his personal goals and to 
fulfill his obligation to society. 
“The purpose which runs through 
and strengthens all other education- 
al purposes—the common thread 
of education—is the development 
of the ability to think.” 

Schools which accept this pur- 
pose as the core purpose of Ameri- 
can education must give pupils 
continuous opportunity to solve 
problems—to analyze, to hypothe- 
size, to gather, evaluate, classify, 
compare and synthesize data, to 
generalize and discover answers for 
themselves, and to test out their 
conclusions in new situations. 

In addition to the development 
of the ability to think, the schools 
need to provide learning experi- 
ences which foster other characteris- 


tics needed by democratic citizens, 
. 
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including: work in harmony with 
others on common problems; be re- 
sponsible and carry out assumed 
tasks to the best of one’s ability; 
respect law and constituted author- 
ity; and be committed to the ethi- 
cal values of honesty, integrity, and 
loyalty. 

A belief that schools can help 
children develop this high type of 
moral behavior is expressed by 
Robert Havighurst, who says such 
development is fostered by the ex- 
amples set by teachers and student 
leaders, and by providing oppor- 
tunities for reflective thinking in 
applying moral principles to human 
behavior. 

Values and principles have mean- 
ing when they are the result of 
thoughtful choices rather than when 
they are imposed by outside author- 
ity. Since our values and ideals are 
such strong motivational forces in 
our lives and determine the kind 
of people we are individually and 
collectively, values must be an inte- 
gral part of the curriculum and 
must govern the way we teach and 
the way we treat those we teach. e 


e Dressed in cap and gown on graduation day, the young 


man handed his diploma to his father with this remark: 
“Well, I finished law school to please you and mom. Now 
I'm going to become a motorcycle cop like I’ve been saying 
since I was six.’ North Carolina Education. 


e The reason that people who mind their own business 
succeed so well is because they have so little competition. 
—Midland Schools. 


NL e Don’t worry about finding your station in life. Some- 
P one will tell you where to get off—Denver Post. 
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Report on a Four-Year Experiment 


Secretarial Help for Classroom Teachers 


Davin T. TuRNEY 


In Secretaries for Teachers 


= the summer of 1957, staft 
members of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers began a series 
of investigations designed to test 
the usefulness of secretarial help for 
classroom teachers. The project, 
supported by a grant from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
involved two public-school systems 
in different geographical locations 
in the United States—Tennessee 
and Missouri. 

After four years of field experi- 
mentation, the values found in this 
support for the teaching process are 
established clearly. An analysis of 
the major findings corroborate not 
only these values but also the think- 
ing that prompted the investigation. 
This thinking was concerned with 
the following four areas: 

Communication. — If effective 
communication is one of the criti- 
cal variables in the teaching process, 
it is reasonable to believe that a 
facility designed to improve com- 
munication between teacher and 
pupil will improve over-all teaching 
effectiveness. 

Records.—If pupils are to be 
educated effectively in groups, the 
teacher must have an efficient means 
of collecting, recording, and filing 
data on the individual progress of 

each student without undue loss 
of teaching time. 


a e 
David T. Turney is a Research Asso- 
ciate, George Peabody College for 
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ported from Secretaries for Teach- 
ets, a research report published by 
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a 
Preparing materials —If essential 
content is distributed among a wide 
variety of materials and activities, 
secretarial service—by assuming a 
part of the work load of arranging 
for and providing this variety— 
would enable teachers to expand 
the range of educational content. 
Individualizin & instruction —B 
facilitating the Production of in. 
structional guides for pupils and 
supplying individualized content 
materials, secretarial service would 
allow teachers to re-adjust teaching 
Practices, making possible an in- 
crease in individualized instruction. 
From the many records and state- 
ments collected in this study, it iş 
evident that teachers receiving secre. 
tarial assistance believe this help to 
be an important adjunct to im- 
proved classroom instruction, The 
service was seen as resulting i 
specific advantages to the pu 2 
being incorporated easi 
ing designs, and as þ 


~ Pupil, as 
ly into teach. 
cing a more 
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effective aid to better teaching than 
a number of other procedures. The 
records confirm the fact that cleri- 
cal work is a normal part of class- 
room teaching. The value placed 
by teachers on the help provided 
by instructional secretaries clearly 
indicates that many duties may be 
successfully delegated to competent 
secretaries. 

Secretarial service proved effec- 
tive in many areas of communica- 
tion. Improved teacher-pupil com- 
munication resulted from improved 
planning, increased use of study 
guides, and expanded use of in- 
dividual conference techniques. 
Also, records of sharing materials 
with other teachers not involved in 
the studies suggest that intrastaff 
communication was reinforced. In 
the area of teacher-parent communi- 
cation, teachers reported that gains 
occurred, especially when secretarial 
help provided home-study assign- 
ments which included written in- 
structions to parents. 

The extent to which teachers 
used secretarial service for collect- 
ing and ordering content materials 
seemed to depend partly on avail- 
ability of learning resources and 
services in each building and in the 
system. However, the use of secre- 
tarial service in relation to content 
proved one of the most potentially 
productive of uses. Collections of 
student writings duplicated by in- 
structional secretaries could support 
basic content at any level of instruc- 
tion—literary productions, reports, 
and studies of various kinds are 
transformations of content valuable 
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to others not involved in their pro- 
duction. 

In evaluating the results of secre- 
tarial service, it was found that the 
creative teacher was more able to 
produce in quantity the unusual 
constructs which “unlock” content 
for their pupils. It is clear from 
data collected that secretarial help 
supported many such efforts, al- 
though no causal relationship is im- 
plied here. Teachers who used the 
service to furnish varieties of con- 
tent materials indicated generally 
that they would not have accom- 
plished these productions without 
such service. 


AIDS INDIVIDUALIZED PRACTICES 


The data collected indicated that 
secretarial service was used widely 
in the support of individualized in- 
structional practices. Teachers us- 
ing a diagnosis-treatment approach 
to learning problems specified the 
services of the secretary as a criti- 
cal factor in the success of their 
efforts. Secretaries were able to com- 
plete summaries and simple analyses 
of test data that helped teachers ar- 
rive at sharper diagnoses of educa- 
tional problems. 

Through their discharge of cleri- 
cal responsibilities, the secretaries 
released the time of teachers for 
study and individual conferences, 
and they prepared prescriptive ma- 
terials for the teacher to be used in 
problem solutions. The amount and 
variety of directed study materials 
produced by the teacher-secretarial 
team supports the contention that 
additional time for individual work 
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with pupils became available as 
more efficient management of 
group-study processes developed. 

It should be remembered that 
availability of secretarial service is 
no guarantec that an increase in the 
individualization of instructional 
procedures will occur. The evidence 
collected merely documents such 
use of the service supplied. 

As a result of the field testing 
undertaken in the two projects, the 
following conclusions can be ad- 
vanced: 

Employment of instructional sec- 
retaries for classroom teachers is 
an effective way to relieve teachers 
of routine clerical duties, thus mak- 
ing possible more effective teaching 
through a redeployment of time. 

Secretarial assistance tends to re- 
direct teaching activities along one 
or more of the following dimen- 
sions: toward an increase in time 
devoted to planning and profes- 
sional study; toward an increase in 
time devoted to individual pupil 
counseling and guidance; toward a 
greater use of written communica- 
tion and a corresponding decrease in 
oral instruction; toward an increase 
in variety of instructional materials; 
and toward more adaptation of con- 
tent materials to specific needs of 
groups and individuals. 

The value placed on the service 
by teachers who receive secretarial 
help is sufficiently high to warrant 


odny ONE can do any amount of work. prov: 
isn't the work he is supposed to be doing at thar 4 


—Robert Benchley. 
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wide testing of this staffing pattern 
by school administrators and school 
boards. 

While the study Provided no cvi- 
dence of significant gains in educa- 
tional achievement by classroom 
groups whose teachers had received 
secretarial assistance, many instance 
of marked individual progress a : 
recorded in the data. It seems el. 
dent that the provision of secretarial 
help to teachers has resulted in ad- 
ditional gains in achievement þ 
many individual pupils even though 
these gains do not, in the aggregate 
produce a statistically measurable 
effect. 

The study discussed here rests 
e e assumption that the teacher, 
while possessing the necessa ills 
and basins neat fa tne 
instruction, lacks sufficient 
resources to employ fully 
fessional equipment. 
made to support the r 
of teaching time and to 
proved 


effective 
time or 
his pro- 
The effects 
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Contributions and Problems 


The Lay Teacher in Catholic Education 


Wiliam H. CONLEY 


In National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin 


HE Catholic layman has made, 
is making, and will continue to 
make a significant contribution to 
Catholic education. 

The first contribution is in man- 
power. In 1948 there were 7,422 
lay teachers in our elementary and 
secondary schools. By 1960 the 
number had increased more than 
five times (537 percent). During 
the same period, priests and reli- 
gious had increased only 37 percent. 
The increase in lay teachers was 
necessary to provide staffs for an 
elementary-school enrolment that 
grew by 90 percent and an increase 
in secondary-school enrolment of 
83 percent during the 12-year 
period. 

Today, the ratio nationally of lay 
to religious teachers is three to eight 
in elementary schools and one to 
three in secondary schools. In 
Catholic colleges and universities 
there are two lay teachers to every 

riest or religious. It is safe to as- 
sert that the lay teacher is here to 
stay. It must be made possible for 
him to play an increasingly signifi- 
cant role. 

The educational contribution the 
lay teacher is making is equal in 
importance to the manpower contri- 
bution. The lay teacher realizes that 
to carry on an apostolate in the 
schools he, as well as the religious, 
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must achieve professional excel- 
lence. Another motivation is a prac- 
tical one, the financial rewards for 
professional growth. As a result of 
these two forces he strives to bring 
to the school academic training and 
experience from a variety of univer- 
sities and situations. Because of his 
mobility and his opportunities for 
scholarships and fellowships, the 
lay teacher can attend institutions 
which might present difficulties to 
religious and clergy. 

Some fields of study, particularly 
at upper levels, are more in line 
with lay activities. Business and 
the social sciences are two examples. 
It was in the field of commerce that 
the layman first made a break- 
through in Catholic teaching. Since 
commerce and social science ate in 
the area of the contemporary world, 
it should be expected that the lay- 
man would bring to them special 
competencies because he is a lay- 
man. These special competencies 
make it possible for the layman to 
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adapt discourse to his audience most 
effectively, which is of the essence 
of teaching. 

The layman also has a role to 
play in intellectual and professional 
activities outside the school. Cooper- 
ation with peers in other institutions 
in scholarly and professional organ- 
izations is especially within the 
sphere of the layman. A most im- 
portant reason is that frequently it 
is easier for scholars in the various 
ficlds to work with laymen. In the 
majority of cases there tends to be 
greater freedom of exchange among 
Jay people. Laymen are free to fol- 
low the open tradition of scholar- 
ship without reference to the needs 
of a community and without refer- 
ences to permissions and approvals 
of superiors. 

A third contribution to Catholic 
education that can be made by the 
layman in our schools is of a social 
nature. The layman who is in the 
world and is able to interpret the 
secular to the Church must also be 
able to interpret the sacred to the 
world. It is through this that the 
layman may be able to meet one of 
the objectives of education—the 
development of values which will 
influence the secular world. 


PROBLEMS 


In making these contributions to 
Catholic education there are some 
specific problems which will con- 
front the lay teacher. One is the 
partial segregation which continues 
to exist. 


The segregation results from 
three causes. First, lay teachers and 


religious teachers are members of 
different subcultures. The lay teach- 
er, completing his school day, re- 
turns to his family where demands 
are placed on him, where his recrea- 
tion takes place, and where his con- 
tinuing growth gocs on. The reli- 
gious teacher, at the end of the day, 
returns to the religious community 
where one has definite responsibili- 
ties, quite different from the lay- 
man, where one’s time is frequently 
regulated, and where recreation is 
with peers engaged in the same 
kind of work. Lay and religious 
live in different worlds. They con- 
verge in the school and, with all the 
goodwill possible, integration and 
understanding are sometimes diffi- 
cult. 

Both lay and religious contribute 
to the problem. The lay teachers 
eat by themselves, discuss problems 
together, complain about the school 
to each other, and sometimes de- 
velop the historic attitude that the 
lay teacher is a second-class citizen 
in the Catholic school—although, 
in the vast majority of cases, this 
is not true. 

The religious teachers go to their 
quarters when unassigned, discuss 
the problems of the school among 
themselves after hours—frequently 
failing to communicate with lay 
teachers. A wall of separation, 
sometimes low and sometimes high, 
between lay and religious teachers 
results. The segregation is really a 
sociological problem, which must be 
solved. A condition necessary to 
solution is burial of the dead past 
with its inferiority complexes of 
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~ lay teachers and with its attitude of 
religious that the laity were toler- 
ated helpers until suitable religious 
could be made available. 

A second problem is one of ten- 
sion growing out of the fact that 
ownership or control of schools 
and colleges, and responsibility for 
operation, is in the hands of a com- 
munity or diocese. This is a reality 
not likely to change. It creates, how- 
ever, attitudes which lead to ten- 
sion. These are not universal atti- 
tudes, but they exist in sufficient 
frequency to warrant attention. 

A third problem deals with the 
possibilities of lay-teacher advance- 
ment, not only in salary but in posi- 
tions of leadership. If a layman is 
to have a career in Catholic ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, there 
must be opportunities for advance- 
ment to supervisory and administra- 
tive positions. Restricting these posi- 
tions to the clergy or members of 
the religious community leads to the 
attitude that there is no future for 
the talented layman. In the long 
range, this may be the most serious 
problem to be solved. 

In addition, there 
practical problems worthy of con- 
sideration. Three major problems 
are salaries, fringe benefits, and 
conditions of service. 

Salaries have advanced rapidly in 
recent years until they now com- 
pare favorably in similar institutions 
at the lower salary range. At the 
upper levels, salaries in Catholic 
schools still leave much to be de- 
sired. 

In many cases Catholic schools 
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have not provided adequately for 
fringe benefits, partially because 
of lack of understanding of tax 
problems of the layman. 
Conditions of service are another 
problem. Because we have improved 
economically does not mean that 
we have solved the problem of cost. 
In general, teaching loads in our 
schools are somewhat higher than 
those in other institutions. Heavy 
teaching loads make it very difficult 
for our teachers, lay or religious, 
to carry on the creative activity 
which is necessary for intellectual 
growth, professional development, 
and the contribution we should be 
making to human knowledge. 
Another condition of faculty 
service needing attention is that 
of involving the faculty in the 
making of educational policy. There 
is a lack of acceptance, in many 
cases, of the layman as a profes- 
sional equal who can make a sig- 
nificant contribution to educational 
policymaking and to long-range 
planning. Where this exists, there 
cannot be the true professional at- 
mosphere which makes teachers a 
part of an educational team assist- 
ing in the evolving of ideal condi- 
tions for student learning and stu- 
dent intellectual growth. 
Understandings within our 
schools by the clergy and religious 
of the laity, and understandings 
by the laity of the clergy and reli- 
gious, must be brought about. What 
is required is a positive effort on 
the part of each group, and the two 
groups together, to gain this under- 
standing. ° 


A School Traffic Hazard 


Our 


Chauffeuring Parents 


SAM YAKSICH, JR. 


In Safety Education 


oft three in the afternoon, the 
street in front of a school near my 
home is a scene of chaos. Honking 
horns, screeching brakes, irritated 
voices shouting confusing direc- 
tions, and, in the midst of cars 
double and triple parked, small 
children are trying to make their 
way home. 

The situation is caused by parents 
who drive their children to and 
from school. While the problem 
intensifies in direct proportion to 
the severity of threatening weather, 
it exists all the time. 

Parents do not deliberately create 
hazardous conditions for their chil- 
dren. When made aware of the situ- 
ation, the parent is usually horri- 
fied. But here are some dangerous 
practices of which parents are 
guilty: 

Loading or unloading children 
across the street from the school, 
which encourages them to enter or 
leave the car on the street side and 


to run across or dart around the car 
back to the curb. n 

Loading or unloading in mid- 
block across the street from the 
school, where there are no cross 
walks, lights, patrols, etc. This 
tempts children to cross at mid- 
block. 

Double parking, which obstructs 
the vision of walking children, en- 
courages the parent's child to walk 
from between parked cars, and sets 
a bad example of disregard for the 
law. 

Stopping too close to the cross- 
walk, which is unfair to children 
using the crosswalk and to the 
patrols trying to aid them. 

Stopping in areas designated for 
loading and unloading school buses, 
and blocking service driveways. 
This creates hazards and contri- 
butes to traffic jams. 

Many school administrators have 
tried various means of solving the 
parent pick-up problem. Some have 
given up in despair. Large sums of 
money have been spent (funds 
which could have been put to more 
important use) to construct special 
driveways and service areas—only 
to find that parents find new ways 
of creating traffic confusion. 

The picture is not all black. Some 
schools, slowly and surely, are mak- 
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ing progress in alleviating the situ- 
ation. 

In Philadelphia, offending par- 
ents receive a simulated traffic 
ticket for parking violations. Tickets 
are used only at the request of a 
school principal and are given by 
officers of the pedestrian education 
program with the approval of the 
Philadelphia Police Department. 

In addition, Philadelphia schools 
are making a concerted effort to 
reach parents through their chil- 
dren. Safety patrols address the 
younger children and urge that re- 
minders be carried home. This pro- 
gram has proved effective, probably 
because children are quite willing 
to “tell” parents about driving er- 
rors. 

In Buffalo, staggered school-dis- 
missal periods provide a partial 
answer. Also, parents are requested 
to pick up children on side streets 
or in the school parking lot. This 
relieves congestion in the streets. 
However some cities, having tried 
this parking-lot-pick-up plan, dis- 
continued the practice because of 
near accidents and jams in the park- 
ing area. 

Other attempts to deal with the 
situation include: construction of 
sidewalks offset so that children 
do not have to cross the school’s 
driveway; prohibiting loading and 
unloading of children adjacent to 
school grounds (pupils disembark 
across the street and cross at a 
supervised crosswalk); and en- 
couraging parents to establish 
pick-up points a block or two away. 

PTA groups have been attacking 
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the parent pick-up problem on a na- 
tionwide basis. Photographs and 
movies of congested scenes are 
taken and distributed for showing. 
This technique has been less than 
successful because the embarass- 
ment of certain parents made every 
one uncomfortable and it did not 
achieve the desired result. 

After reviewing the ‘various at- 
tempts to solve the problem, it be- 
comes apparent that no plan pro- 
vides the ultimate solution. Each 
school must provide its own answer. 
However, school authorities agree 
that expenditure of money, new 
facilities, or traffic control devices 
will sot be effective without par- 
ental cooperation. 

Parents must be made to realize 
that it is best for their children to 
be independent; children must be 
permitted to “go it alone” to and 
from school. Many parents drive 
their children to school in the be- 
lief that it is safer to ride than to 
walk. The truth is that more chil- 
dren are injured on the way to 
school in cars than are injured 
while walking. 

Nevertheless, parents will con- 
tinue to chauffeur their children, 
some because they must, and some 
because they cannot be convinced 
that it is better for the child to walk. 

In the final analysis, the respon- 
sibility for the parent pick-up prob- 
lem rests squarely with the individ- 
ual parent. But school personnel 
cannot sit idle while children are 
being hurt. It is their duty to fight 
the problem by making parents live 
up to their responsibilities. ° 


Wanted: Basic Schooling for 8.3 Million Adults 
The Illiterate American 


In Overview 


One result of efforts to im- 
prove all levels and areas of educa- 
tion has been a surge of govern- 
mental and private action to wipe 
out illiteracy. More money and 
more leadership are needed to get 
the movement rolling in high gear; 
but once the groundwork has been 
laid, the brunt of responsibility for 
the day-to-day operation is likely to 
fall on public-school administrators 
and their staffs, 

The illiterates receiving instruc- 
tion today (less than 50,000 last 
year) are only a small fraction of 
the estimated 8.3 million Ameri- 
cans over 25 who are classified 
“functional illiterates” — persons 
who have not completed grade 
four. About 2.8 million of these 
have no ability to read or write. 

These statistics compiled by the 
Office of Education from 1960 Bu- 
reau of the Census information, 
bring into focus one of the funda. 
mental tasks confronting American 
education; how to teach illiterate 
adults how to read and write well 
enough to live in the complex twen- 
tieth century. 

To many illiterates, learning to 
read and write is an important step 
to promotions or better jobs. For 
some, literacy is the answer to get- 
ting any kind of a job. For others, 
it means enjoyment of newspapers, 


books, and magazines and the very 
special and not unimportant satis- 
factions arising from being able 
to write their own names. Also im- 
portant is the selfrespect and dignity 
it brings to people who once felt in- 
ferior and even humiliated because 
of their handicap. 

Virtually all job-training pro- 
grams, such as those set in motion 
by the federal Manpower Retrain- 
ing Act, require that trainees be 
able to read and. write. No longer 
can an apprentice learn to use the 
tools of a trade through oral in- 
struction or watching another man 
work. Textbooks, parts catalogs, 
and assembly manuals are stand- 
ard today for both training and day- 
to-day job activity. 

Today, the low-income, educa- 
tionally deprived workers have the 
highest unemployment rates, receive 
the bulk of public welfare aid, and 
comprise a substantial percentage 
of those rejected for military sery- 
ice. 

Who are these persons? Where 
do they live? What is being done 
about their plight? 

Functional 


illiterates are con- 
centrated 


in four main groups: 


Reported from Overview, III 
(October 1962), 33-35, 
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(1) persons over 40 years of age; 
(2) persons living on farms, es- 
pecially Negroes; (3) persons 
with rural backgrounds who have 
moved to urban centers; and (4) 
migrant farm workers and other 
disadvantaged groups. Every year, 
their illiteracy is exacting a stiff 
price in wasted talent, lost wages, 
stifled ambition, and even weak- 
ened national security. 


A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Although the South has the 
highest percentage, of functional 


jlliterates on a state-by-state basis, 


the problem is national, not re- 
gional, with the largest concentra- 
tion of illiterates in urban centers 
across the nation. For example, 
there are nearly 800,000 illiterates 
(many are Negro and Puerto 
Rican) living in the New York 
City area. Several other states hav- 
ing large numbers of functional il- 
literates are California, 505,000; 
Illinois, 365,000; and Pennsylvania, 
453,000. Massachusetts, Indiana, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma each have 
more than 100,000. 

Most literacy education is being 
carried out by public-school adult- 
education programs and by private 
groups and foundations. While 
there is little federal aid in this area 
as yet (beyond some pilot programs 
under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act), a bill introduced in the 
last session of Congress would have 
provided $50 million over the next 
five years to combat illiteracy in 
America. The bill was designed to 
attack illiteracy through grants to: 
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Colleges and universities for 
teacher-training programs and for 
developing methods and materials 
for instructing illiterate adults. 

States for financing pilot projects 
to show school districts how to use 
these materials and how to stimulate 
interest in literacy class attendance. 

States for aiding school districts 
in the financing of literacy classes. 

State boards of education to aid 
them in developing and improving 
literacy education programs. 

The state grants were to be 
distributed in proportion to the 
number of adults within a state 
who lack a sixth-grade education, 
as compared to the total for the 
entire country. 

Meanwhile, the literacy educa- 
tion programs now in operation are 
nowhere near sufficient—either in 
quantity or quality—to meet cur- 
rent demands. 

According to a report from the 
U.S. Office of Education, “Of the 
15,200 school systems studied, only 
4,840 have reported any type of 
adult education program, and of 
these, only 160, or 3.3 percent, 
offer instruction in basic literacy 
education.” 

Several key areas where literacy 
education as gained a foothold 
are Memphis, Tenn.; Dallas, Tex. ; 
New Orleans, La.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and northern Alabama. 

In an 11-county area in northern 
Alabama there are approximately 
105,000 functional illiterates, in- 
cluding 19,000 persons who have 
never been to school. Literacy edu- 
cation is being provided this arca 
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through use of the only state- 
operated educational television net- 
work in the country. This ambitious 
use of television for literacy educa- 
tion is being carried on with the 
aid of a $66,000 NDEA grant. 

The Laubach (picture-word asso- 
ciation) method of teaching reading 
and writing is used in a program 
of 98 lessons. The TV lessons are 
reinforced with group instruction 
by specially trained nonprofessional 
volunteer teachers, 

Although only 600 persons 
signed up for the Original course 
(which was launched in 1960-61 
with considerable publicity), Miss 
Nell Peerson, director of the pro- 
gram, claims that thousands more 
watched the lectures on their own. 

“We still are encountering a 
lot of difficulty getting illiterates 
to participate,” Miss Peerson re- 
ports. “They don’t want to lose 
face with their friends and em- 
ployers, and many are afraid the 
lessons will be too difficult for 
them.” 

Although the Alabama program 
has not as yet effected a substantial 
reduction in the number of func- 
tonal illiterates, jt does represent 
a giant step forward. The second- 
year enrolment more than doubled 


Ji most important function of e 
to develop the personality of the ind 


; the rest is orna 
tion of the structure. As such jt ; 


supplementary S€nse.—Grayson Kirk. 


(to 1300), with many new students 
declaring their interest was stimu- 
lated by watching some of the 
Previous year's lectures, 
Educational television is also be- 
ing used for literacy education in 
Memphis (headquarters of the 
Foundation for World Literacy), 
in New Orleans, and in Phila- 
delphia. In Dallas, the National 
Council of Jewish Women has 
developed a literacy training pro- 
gram for the 30,000 adults in the 
area who are unable to read or 
write. Chapter members have de- 
voted thousands of hours to con- 
tacting students, providing teachers, 
and securing cooperation from 
schools and other public agencics, 
The value of these Programs can 
be best understood by the follow. 
ing letter received by a director of 
one of the literac 
grams from a student; 
said that if I only had 


anything 

stand in my way if I can help it.” 

This student's enthusiasm is 
shared b 


y many other American 
i e being revital- 
ecause they are, 
ad and write. ° 


ducation at any level is 
ividual and the signifi- 
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What the Court Actually Said 


The Supreme Court Decision 
on Government-Sponsored Prayer 


AUGUST W. STEINHILBER 


In School Life 


Ox June 25, 1962, the U.S. 
Supreme Court decided the case of 
Engle v. Vitale. At issue was the 
constitutionality of a school dis- 
trict’s requiring the following state- 
adopted prayer to be said aloud by 
each class in the presence of a teach- 
er at the beginning of each school 
day: “Almighty God, we acknowl- 
edge our dependence upon Thee, 
and we beg Thy blessings upon us, 
our parents, our teachers, and our 
country.” 

The New York State Board of 
Regents had adopted the prayer 
and recommended its use in the 
public schools, and the defendant 
school district had subsequently 
directed its daily recital. Provisions 
had been made, however, to excuse 
those students who did not wish to 
participate. ; 

The parents of 10 children 
brought action in a state court, 
challenging the use of the prayer 1n 
the public school on the grounds 
that these actions of official govern- 
ment agencies violated that part of 
the First Amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States which 
commands that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an estab- 
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lishment of religion,” a command 
which was made applicable to state 
and local governmental units by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
state court disagreed with the par- 
ents’ contention. 

The U. S. Supreme Court re- 
versed the lower court’s decision, 
ruling against the use of a pre- 
scribed prayer in the schools al- 
though it recognized that the ac- 
tions of the New York officials 
“would not amount to a total estab- 
lishment of one particular religious 
sect to the exclusion of all others,” 
it held that— 

“Under . . . (the First) Amend- 
ment’s prohibition against govern- 
mental establishment of religion, as 
reinforced by the provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, govern- 
ment in this country, be it state or 
federal, is without power to pre- 
scribe by law any particular form of 
prayer which is to be used as an 


August W. Steinhilber is Research 

Assistant, School Administration 
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-official prayer in carrying on any 
program of governmentally spon- 
sored religious activity.” 

The Supreme Court decision 
traced the history of the English 
Book of Common Prayer, which 
was created under government di- 
rection and approved under acts of 
Parliament in 1548 and 1549. The 
controversies over this book threat- 
ened to disrupt the peace in Eng- 
land and as a result many people 
left that country to seck religious 
freedom in America, In the words 
of Justice Black, who wrote the 
Court's majority opinion— 

“By the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, our history shows 
that there was a widespread aware- 
ness among many Americans of the 
dangers of a union of Church and 
State. These people knew, some of 
them from bitter personal experi- 
ence, that one of the greatest dan- 
gers to the freedom of the individ- 
ual to worship in his own way lay 
in the government's placing its offi- 
cial stamp of approval on one par- 
ticular kind of Prayer or one par- 
ticular form of religious services,” 


FORESAW QUESTIONS 


Apparently the Court foresaw 
that their decision might be ques- 
tioned. They said— 

“It has been argued that to ap- 
ply the Constitution in such a way 
as to prohibit state laws respecting 
an establishment of religious sety- 
ices in public schools is to indicate 
a hostility toward religion or toward 
prayer. Nothing, of course, could 


be more wrong. . . . These men 
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(men of “faith in the power of 
prayer who led the fight for adop- 
tion of our Constitution and for our 
Bill of Rights”) knew that the First 
Amendment, which tried to put an 
end to governmental control of rc- 
ligion and of prayer, was not writ- 
ten to destroy either. They knew 
rather that it was written to quiet 
well-justified fears which nearly all 
of them felt arising out of an aware- 
ness that governments of the past 
had shackled men's tongucs to make 
them speak only the religious 
thoughts that government wanted 
them to speak and to pray only to 
the God that government wanted 
them to pray to. It is neither sacrile- 
gious nor antireligious to say that 
cach separate government in this 
country should stay out of the busi- 
ness of writing or sanctioning off. 
cial prayers and leave that purely 
religious function to the people 
themselves and to those the pco- 
ple choose to look to for religious 
guidance. 

"as To those who may subscribe 
to the view that because the Regents’ 
official prayer is so brief and gen- 
eral there can be no danger to re- 
ligious freedom in its governmental 
establishment, however, it may be 
appropriate to isay in the words 
of James Madison, the author of the 
First Amendment: 


“It is proper to take alarm at 
the first experi 


Not see that the 
hich can establish 
in exclusion of all 
S, may establish with 
any particular sect of 


same authority w 
Christianity, 

other Religion 
the same ease 


SUPREME COURT DECISION By 


Christians, in exclusion of all other 
Sects? That the same authority 
which can force a citizen to con- 
tribute only three pence of his prop- 
erty for the support of any one 
establishment, may force him to 
conform to any other establish- 
ment in all cases whatsoever?’ ” 

Finally, the Court pointed out 
limits to its decision: 

“There is, of course, nothing in 
the decision reached here that is 
inconsistent with the fact that 
school children and others are offi- 
cially encouraged to express love for 
our country by reciting historical 
documents such as the Declaration 
of Independence which contains 
references to the Deity or by sing- 
ing officially espoused anthems 


which include the composer's pro- 
fessions of faith in a Supreme Be- 
ing, or with the fact that there are 
many manifestations in our public 
life of belief in God. Such patriotic 
or ceremonial occasions bear no true 
resemblance to the unquestioned 
religious exercise that the State of 
New York has sponsored in this 
instance.” 

Justice William O. Douglas, in 
a separate opinion, concurred in the 
Court's decision; Justice Potter Ste- 
wart dissented, on the grounds that 
the action of the New York State 
board did not constitute establish- 
ment of an “official religion.” Jus- 
tices Felix Frankfurter and Byron 
White did not participate in the 
decision. ° 


e More light on the scope of the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
decision in the New York case last June is expected to be 
seen sometime this winter. The Court in October agreed to 

ass on the constitutionality of Bible reading and the recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer in public-school classrooms by 
reviewing two lower court decisions in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. In Maryland, the case was brought by a parent who 
described herself and her son as atheists and who opposed 
a Baltimore school-board regulation calling for Bible read- 
ing and daily recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. The Maryland 
Court of Appeals upheld the regulation, maintaining that 
the exercises were in the same category as the opening 
prayer in the state legislature or in Congress. The Pennsyl- 
vania case was initiated by a Unitarian couple who objected 
to a state law requiring the reading of 10 verses from the 
Bible without comment at the opening of each school day. A 
special federal court held that the Bible reading was uncon- 
stitutional, since it constituted “an establishment of religion 
whether or not children could be excused.” 
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Ten Useful Principles 


a 


Measurement and the Teacher 


ROBERT L. EBEL 


In Educational Leadership 


Je 10 principles of measure- 
ment of educational achievement 
presented here are based on the 
experience and research by many 
people working to improve class- 
room testing. The Principles dis- 
cussed were selected on the basis 
of their relevance to questions and 
problems arising most often when 
tests of educational achievement 
are being considered, Prepared, and 
used. 

The measurement of educational 


achievement is essential to effective 
education, 


Learnin 


special provision were made for it 
in schools, or no special effort were 
taken to facilitate it. Yet efficient 
learning of complex achievements 
—reading, understanding of sci- 
ence, literary “ppreciation—requires 
special motivation, 8uidance, and 
assistance. Efforts must be directed 
toward attainment Of specific goals, 
Those involved must know to what 
degree the goals have been achieved, 

It is Occasionally suggested that 
schools could get along without 
tests, or indeed that they might 
even do a better job if testing 


were prohibited. It is seldom sug- 
gested that effective education re- 
sults if teachers and students have 
no particular goals in view or do 
not care what or how much is being 
learned. If tests were outlawed, 
some other means of assessin 
achievement would have to be sub. 
stituted, 

An educational fest is no more or 
less than a device for facilitating, 
extending, and refining a teacher's 


observations of student achieve- 
ment, 

Despite the Biblical injunction, 
most of us 


Often pass judgment on 
fellow men, whether voting for a 
candidate, selecting a physician, or 
granting or seeking a raise in pay. 
Those charged with making such 
judgments often feel they must do 
so while having inadequate eyi. 
dence. Similar problems are faced 
by teachers attempting to assess 
students’ achievements, Tests have 
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developed from efforts to solve 
these problems. Oral examinations 
and objective examinations are 
means for making it easier for the 
teacher to observe a more extensive 
sample of student behavior under 
more controlled conditions. 

The price that must be paid for 
a test's advantage of efficiency and 
control in the observation of stu- 
dent achievements is some loss in 
the naturalness of the behavior 
involved. But, what is gained in 
efficiency and precision of measure- 
ment usually far outweighs what 
may be lost duc to artificiality 
of the situation in which the stu- 
dent’s behavior is observed. 


CAN BE MEASURED 


Every important outcome of edu- 
cation can be measured. 

For an outcome of education to 
be important, it must make a differ- 
ence. The behavior of a person who 
has more of a particular outcome 
must be observably different from 
that of a person who has less. Per- 
haps one can imagine an educa- 
tional result so deeply personal it 
never affects in any way what is 
said, done, or how time is spent. 
It is difficult to argue that such a 
well concealed achievement is im- 
portant. 

If the achievement does make a 
difference in what a person can do 
or does do, it can be measured. 
But to say that any important educa- 
tional outcome is measurable is not 
to say that satisfactory methods of 
measurement now exist. It does 
reject the claim that some impor- 
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tant educational outcomes are too 
complex or too intangible to be 
measured. Importance and measur- 
ability are logically inseparable. 

The most important educational 
achievement is command of useful 
knowledge. 

Judged on the basis of what 
teachers and students spend most of 
their time doing, it is obvious that 
acquisition of knowledge is a high- 
ly important outcome. To ask how 
to attain other objectives—self- 
realization, human relationship, 
economic efficiency, civic responsi- 
bility—it is obvious again that 
command of useful knowledge is 
the principal means. 

A person's effectiveness in think- 
ing about a problem depends largely 
on how effectively he can command 
the knowledge relevant to the prob- 
lem. Command of knowledge does 
not guarantee success, or happiness, 
or righteousness, but it is difficult to 
think of anything else a school can 
attempt to develop which is half 
as likely to lead to these objectives. 


WRITTEN TESTS 


Written tests are well suited to 
measure the student's command of 
useful knowledge. 

All knowledge can be expressed 
in propositions (statements that 
can be judged to be true or false). 
Scholars, scientists, research work- 
ers—all those concerned with add- 
ing to knowledge, spend most 
of their time formulating and veri- 
fying propositions. Implicit in every 
true-false or multiple-choice test 
item is a proposition, or several 
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Propositions. Elements of novelty 
are essential to any question testing 
a student’s command of knowledge. 
He should not be allowed to re- 
spond successfully simply on the 
basis of rote learning or verbal 
association, 

The classroom teacher should 
prepare most of the tests used to 
measure educational achievement in 
the classroom, 

Many published tests are avail- 
able for classroom use in measuring 
aptitude or achievement in broad 
areas of knowledge. But there are 
few which are specifically appro- 
Priate for measuring achievement 
of objectives of a particular unit 
of work or of a particular period 
of instruction. 

Even if good ready-made tests 
were available generally, there is 
still a case in favor of teacher- 
made tests. The Process of test 
development helps the teacher to 
define his objectives, It can result 
in tests more highly relevant than 
any external tests are likely to be. 
It can make the Process of measur- 
ing achievement an integral part of 
the entire instructional process, as 
it should be, 


TEST CONSTRUCTION 


To measure achievement effec- 
tively the classroom teacher must 
be a master of the knowledge or 
skill to be tested, and a master of 
the practical arts of teaching, 

There are no methods for enab- 
ling a poor teacher to make good 
tests. The following are vital to 
success in test construction: com- 


mand of the knowledge being 
taught, understanding of common 
misconceptions regarding this con- 
tent, ability to invent novel ques- 
tions and problems, and ability to 
express these clearly and concisely. 

A course in educational measure- 
ment or books and articles on 
classroom testing can teach some 
tricks of the trade of test con- 
struction. They may also serve to 
shake a teacher's faith—construc- 
tively and wholesomely—in some 
popular misconceptions about the 
Processes of testing educational 
achievement. Among these miscon- 
ceptions are the beliefs that only 
essay tests are useful for measuring 
the development of a student's 
higher mental Processes; that a 
test score should indicate what pro- 
portion a student does know of 
what he ought to know; that mis- 
takes in Scoring are the main source 
of error in test scores 


QUALITY 


The quality of a classroom test 
depends on the relevance of the 
tasks included in it, on the repre- 
Sentaliveness of its Sampling of all 
aspects of instruction, and on the 
reliability of the scores it yields, 

If a test question presents a 
problem like those the student may 
expect to encounter in later life 
outside the classroom, and if the 
course in which achievement js 
being tested did try to teach him 
how to deal with such problems, 
then the question is relevant. If 
the test questions involve, in pro- 
portion to their importance, all 
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aspects of achievement the course 
undertakes to develop, it samples 
representatively. If the scores stu- 
dents receive agree closely with 
those they would receive on an in- 
dependent, equivalent test, then the 
test yields reliable scores. 

Either essay or objective test 
forms .will present relevant tasks 
to the examinees. Ordinarily, the 
smaller the probability that the 

. student has encountered the ques- 
tion before, or been taught a pat 
answer to it, the greater its rele- 
vance. Because of the greater 
number of questions involved, it is 
sometimes easier to include a repre- 
sentative sample of tasks in an 
objective than in an essay test. For 
the same reason, and also because 
‘of greater uniformity in scoring, 
objective tests are likely to yield 
somewhat more reliable scores than 


are essay tests. 


RELIABILITY 


The more variable the scores 
from a test designed to have a cer- 
tain maximum possible score, the 

“ higher the expected reliability of 
those scores. 

Reliability is sometimes defined 
as the proportion of the total vari- 
ability among the test scores which 
is not attributable to errors of 
measurement. The size of the errors 
of measurement depends on the na- 
ture of the test—the kind and the 
numbers of items in it. Hence, for 
@ particular test, any increase in the 

Pi total variability of the scores is 
ikely to increase the proportion 
Which is not due to errors of 
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measurement, and hence to increase 
the reliability of the test. 

It is possible to obtain scores 
whose reliability is above .90 using 
100 multiple-choice items, but it 
is difficult and seldom achieved in 
teacher-constructed tests. It is possi- 
ble to handle 100-point essay tests 
and 100-item true-false tests so 
that their reliability will equal that 
of a 100-item multiple-choice test. 
Again, this is difficult and seldom 
attained by classroom teachers. 

The reliability of a test can be 
increased by increasing the number 
of questions (or independent points 
to be scored) and by sharpening 
the power of individual questions 
to discriminate between students of 
high and low achievement. 

In sharpening the discriminat- 
ing power of questions it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that an item 
that no one answers correctly, or 
that everyone answers correctly, 
cannot discriminate at all. Such 
an item adds nothing to the reli- 
ability of a test. But items of 
middle difficulty not only can have 
but usually do have greater dis- 
criminating power than very easy or 
very difficult items. 

The brief discussions of the 
principles presented here is not 
intended to say all that needs 
to be said on educational measure- 
ment in the classroom. It is our 
sincere belief, however, that a 
teacher whose classroom testing 
reflects an understanding of these 
principles will do a better than 
average job of measuring student 
achievement. Š 


There Are Some Headaches 


Performance of Language Laboratory 
Equipment 


JOSEPH SILVA 


In Educational Screen and Audiovisual Guide 


Hex has been written about 
how to set up an ideal language 
laboratory but little has been said 
about the performance of the equip- 
ment after installation. 

To gather information about 
Operation of equipment, an inves- 
tigation by questionnaire was car- 
ried out in certain schools in 
Illinois, excluding Chicago. 

The investigation was exploratory 
rather than exhaustive; there is 
still much to be investigated. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to laborato. 
directors in 31 Illinois high schools, 
Twenty-three were completed and 
returned, but two answers were 
eliminated because the laboratories 
were so new. 


Ten different makes of equip- 


ee 
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ment were represented in the re- 
ports. Instructional facilities ranged 
in size from a 10-booth to a 36-4 
booth laboratory, with 10 schools 
reporting 30-booth equipment. Two 
of the laboratories became opera- 
tional in 1959; nine in 1960; ten 
in 1961, 

An attempt was made to ascer- 
tain the extent of use to which the 
equipment was being subjected. A 
schedule of daily use puts more 


Extent of Difficulty Experienced with Equipment 


: Most 
Equipment trouble 
Earphones 9 


Moderate 
trouble 


Least 
trouble 


7 1 4 
gts i >? 
Tape Recorders 4 ~y oO 
Phonograph ë o z an a 

4 8 


11 


Wigs i ie seen meee 
Control Paal it « a a a ao 


4 


8 8 
TOTAL 20 21 
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stress on equipment than does a 
library schedule, and, therefore, the 
directors were asked which sched- 
ule applied. In this category of 
scheduling, 11 directors replied 
that their laboratories were not 
operating at full capacity. One 
reason given was that not enough 
students used the laboratory after 
school. In the eyes of some, this 
is not using the equipment to 

, capacity. In any case, 10 directors 
thought their laboratories were be- 
ing used to capacity. 

To the question of whether the 
equipment could withstand rugged 
daily treatment, 16 directors an- 
swered “Yes”; 5 responded with 
“No.” The table (page 42) shows 
what the laboratory directors found 
ito be the most troublesome parts. 
The nature of the equipment makes 
each part equally important; when 
one part fails, no matter how small, 
some booth or booths become 1n- 
Operative. 

To a question concerning satis- 
faction of service by the installing 
company, 9 directors reported that 


‘e it was good, 6 said it was fair, 5 


indicated that it was poor, and 1 
did not answer. Eleven directors 
estimated that within a period of 
One to five years they would have 
to replace most of their electronic 
Equipment, such as earphones, re- 
Corders, amplifiers, and wiring. The 
road span of time might be ac- 
Counted for by the fact that much 
this equipment can be replaced 
+ piece by piece over a span of 
-/ Months or years. Most directors 
‘vidently do not know what to 
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expect in the way of future replace- 
ments. 

A question about improving the 
equipment was included in the 
questionnaire with the objective of 
getting reactions from laboratory di- 
rectors as to how they viewed their 
major problems. The fact that 19 
directors said that their equipment 
could be improved indicates that 
it is not operating to their best 
desires. The earphones are an ex- 
ample of this. For each set that 
went bad, a booth became inoper- 
ative if a replacement was not 
readily available. Where a labora- 
tory is operating on a narrow 
margin of extra booths and where 
there are no reserve earphones, the 
situation can become annoying. As 
indicated in the chart, there were 
many complaints made about ear- 
phones. 

In conclusion, it seems that most 
schools with a language laboratory 
had an electronic problem of one 
kind or another. Operating a lan- 
guage laboratory is evidently not as 
easy as it appears to be. There are 
still many problems—both curricu- 
lar and electrical. 

This exploratory investigation 
did not produce an indication of 
who is manufacturing the best 
laboratory equipment today. One 
company’s equipment may be rec- 
ommended by one director and 
condemmed by another. The inves- 
tigation did indicate that there is 
much work and worry for whom- 
ever is designated or takes on 
himself the responsibility of 
language-laboratory director. e 


A Four-Point Guide 


How to Hire 
a 


Language Teacher 


THOMAS A. WILLIAMS, Jr. 


In North Carolina Education 


“Maen a school needs a lan- 


guage teacher and the superintend- 
ent wishes to get the best person 
he can for the post, how can he go 
about selecting the person? What 
rules guide him in his choice? 

If the wrong choice is made, an 
improperly equipped teacher is put 
in charge of an important language 
program. Examples are easy to find. 

Two instances come readily to 
mind. One concerns a small school 
where the second-year French stu- 
dents puzzled me by the strange, 
very un-French accent they all 
seemed to share. The explanation 
was that their teacher, a native of 
Venice, spoke French with a heavy 
Italian accent. The second concerns 
students studying Spanish under 


the tutelage of a German matros — 


The como esta's are loaded with 
gutteral overtones. 

How can the 
charged with recruiting eliminate 
poor choices? The mathematics 
teacher who can't add and the 
English teacher who can't spell are 
easily identified and hence easily 
eliminated but not many can eval- 
uate the skills of a linguist. 


1 
f. 


k 
administrator 


To those charged with the re- 


sponsibility, I offer this four-point 
guide. 


other field is there likely to be such 
a gap between qualifications on 
paper and qualifications in fact. It 
is only too possible to get a degree, 
even a Master's, in a modern lan- 
guage and still not speak it with 
any degree of fluency. This js pos- 


sible because many schools concen- ` 
language | 


trate on literature in the 
and leave the attaining of oral-auyal 
skills to the enterprise of the stu- 
dent. Such skills are usually inade- 
quate, i 

The school and the department 
in which the record was made is as 
important as the record. The admin- 
istrator must find out what type 
language training a particular col- 
lege offers, Only then can he decide 
whether one of its graduates will fit 
his needs. No number of A’s and 
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B’s in literature courses can make 
up for a lack of practical experi- 
ence with the language. 

Recommendations.—The admin- 
istrator should have a wide range 
of recommendations. Beware of the 
candidate presenting letters from 
professors in only one area of study. 
Require, especially, that he have 
his language professors send their 
endorsement and ask that they com- 
ment specifically on the candidate's 
ability in handling the spoken lan- 
guage. 

If this kind of recommendation 
seems lukewarm, or if there seem 
to be other reservations, proceed 
with caution. The safest thing 
would be to have the candidate 
meet informally with a linguist of 
established merit for an on-the-spot 
evaluation. 

Candidates with a language 
minor.—It is not wise to hire a per- 
son to teach in a language field on 
the basis of a minor in the subject. 
Course requirements for a minor 
are slim, as a rule amounting to 
only two courses beyond what is 
required for graduation of all stu- 
dents. A candidate with only the 


training a minor represents would 
certainly be naive and unskilled in 
the tools of his trade. 

Often a teacher with a language 
minor will have a course thrust on 
him for reasons of expedience or 
economy. Such a teacher is not 
chosen because he knows much 
about his subject, but because he 
knows a little more about it than 
anyone available. Such practices 
must be avoided; language teach- 
ing is not a sideline. The mas- 
tery of a language requires long 
and careful study. A poorly trained 
teacher can do permanent damage 
to any pupil's language devclop- 
ment. 

Study abroad.—Foreign experi- 
ence is perhaps the most desirable 
qualification a candidate can pre- 
sent. Certainly, it can outweigh 
minor deficiencies in other areas. 
A period of serious and informal 
study abroad in the country of his 
major language is a candidate's 
best claim to fluency and linguistic 
competence. Equally important is 
the vast store of first-hand experi- 
ence which the teacher will have at 
his disposal to enrich his classes. e 


4. THREE-YEAR study of 713 students of French in 
the New York City school system has disclosed that students 


who 


received instruction in language laboratories did far 


better in some respects than those who were taught solely 


by co 


nventional methods. In vocabulary, grammar, and 


reading comprehension, both experimental and control 


groups d 


id equally well. But the experimental group had 


“superior achievement” in language fluency, intonation, 
and listening comprehension, the report declared. 
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How Are Volunteers Selected and Trained? 


The Peace Corps and the Colleges 


ROGER FINCH 


In College and University 


—dirHoucn the Peace Corps, 
as a United States government enter- 
prise, is new; the ideas behind the 
Peace Corps are old. Everything 
the Peace Corps is doing, some- 
body else has done before and done 
it well. The very reason the Peace 
Corps appears to be succeeding is 
that it, has drawn on the experience 
of others: our religious missions 
abroad, various volunteer agencies, 
the Experiment in International 
Living, and Operation Crossroads 
Africa. 

But it is new for the federal 
government to Sponsor a program 
of this type. It is a program of 
high ideals. Yet it is down to 
earth. Perhaps that is why it cap- 
tured the imagination of people—it 
has high ideals that can be trans- 
lated into action. It can produce 
something and do something. 

It is based on the simple ideal- 
ized idea of furnishing skilled men 
and women abroad where they are 
wanted and needed, asked for, and 
are willing to serve. 

We have people serving now in 
12 countries, doing a variety of 
things. We have a large group 
working in agricultural work in the 
villages. We have large groups 
working in what we call communi 
development work, particularly im- 
portant in Latin America, where 


the local villages have remained 
unchanged for centurics. 

In community development work, 
one of the best things our people 
can do is to help a village to organ- 
ize itself, to recognize what its 
needs are, and to scek its own 
solutions. While we, in this most 
organized country in the world, 
perhaps take for granted the various 
community organizations, this is a 
new concept in many countries of 
the world. 

We can take many people who 
might not be skilled in agricultural 
extension or in teaching of mathe- 
matics but are intelligent people, 
have some hobbies, have been active 
in communities. They can be trained 
to do community development work. 
What they have always known in 
their own communities is brand 
new to these countries abroad. 

An important aspect of Peace 
Corps service abroad is that each 
volunteer works under the direc- 
tion of a host country national. He 
is part of that community, working 
within the host country’s system. 


Roger Finch is Directoy of Univer- 
sity Relations, The Peace Corps, 
Reported from College and Univer- 
sity, XXXVII (Summer 1962), 
389—403. 
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If he is a secondary-school teacher, 
he occupies that position in the 
same way as a local teacher would. 

In the final analysis, it is the 
volunteers serving in these posi- 
tions abroad who will determine 
the success or failure of the Peace 
Corps. 

Indications of how well we are 
doing should be examined with the 
information in mind that many 
countries are not receptive to the 
Peace Corps idea. They are overly 
sensitive about anything that may 
have any tinge of government con- 
trol or sponsorship. The idea of a 
volunteer serving in this way is new 
to them and they don’t understand 
it. How can it be that Americans, 
with all their material wealth, tele- 
vision, and all the rest, could possi- 
bly give up two years, come to their 
country, live as they do in their way, 
simply to help them? This is not 
understood in some countries. 
Therefore the Peace Corps has not 
been requested in some countries 
where we would like to have vol- 
unteers at work. 

But these countries are begin- 
ning to look at the countries where 
the volunteers are working. They 
are finding that many things which 
they feared have not happened and 
probably will not happen, that this 
is not an infiltration, not an 1m- 
perialist offensive, that it is not 
what all the threatening terms 
describe it to be. A proper under- 
Standing is likely to follow. 

What sort of people do we want 
for volunteers, and how we select 
them, train them, and assign them 
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are questions which provide a 
framework for effectively describ- 
ing the Peace Corps volunteers. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING 


We have questionnaires dis- 
tributed all over the country which 
can be filled out by anyone meet- 
ing the minimum qualifications: a 
minimum of 18 years of age, U.S. 
citizenship, and at least a high- 
school diploma. Contrary to a nag- 
ging rumor, we do want married 
couples—providing they both vol- 
untcer and both have skills that 
can be used in the same project. 
The other qualification is no de- 
pendents under the age of 18. 

The median age of present volun- 
teers is about 26. The range is 
from 18 to 65. We want mature 
people, socially well adjusted, who 
are adaptable and have the right 
motivations. These are tough things 
to measure. We try to measure them 
by evaluating the questionnaire, the 
five or six references, and the 

lacement test. 

Candidates selected for training 
report to one of our colleges or 
universities and undergo an inten- 
sive eight- or ten-week training 
program. The content covers: in- 
ternational relations; area studics; 
country studies; intensive language 
training; American culture and his- 
tory; Communist doctrines, tactics, 
and techniques which could be re- 
related to the country in which they 
will be living; physical education; 
and first aid. 

This training program is a part 
of the selection process, which con- 
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tinues throughout the training per- 
iod. A person doesn’t know whether 
or not he is going to serve abroad 
until he has completed the training 
program. We have a final selection 
board that evaluates each person. 

This is a harsh process for many. 
Our experience to date is that for 
every four people who apply only 
one finally goes overseas, and even 
after this final selection process we 
find that there is going to be a bit 
more attrition. 

To date, only four people have 
had to be returned to the United 
States and two of these were hard- 
ship conditions. One return resulted 
from the dropped post card, which 
was reported extensively in the 
news, and the other was a mistake 
on our part. We are still watching 
the news reports. 

We know this will happen in 
the Peace Corps. During our train- 
ing process our volunteers know in 
advance what they are going to be 
faced with, and still we have them 
applying, willing to serve, and 
serving enthusiastically abroad, 

The Peace Corps is also an edu- 
cational process. Built into the pro- 
gram is an Opportunity for continu- 
ing education and professional de- 
velopment of the volunteers. They 


basis of need—"How much we ne 


Review. 


have behind them the resources of 
the institution that trained them 
and they haye in the field with them 
a person from that institution who 
is assisting them in continuing their 
education, 

In the field of teaching this is 
quite natural and obvious, because 
our teachers are getting an unusual 
experience in comparative educa- 
tion. We are trying increasingly to 
take advantage of this not only in 
the informal sense of a personal, 
continuing education, but also to 
include formal credit, 

There is one other major point— 
Communist activity. We were aware 
from the beginning that we would 
be the subject of intensive Com- 
munist activity and attack in a 
variety of ways. Our volunteers are 
well acquainted in advance with 
what to expect. We have been 
quite successful in handling it, the 
reason being that oy 


to do—to give assistance in that 
village or this community. This js 


y believes that one ‘can be- 


come too well adjusted. He recent] Or 
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Is a Compromise Possible? 


Individualized Reading—Myths and Facts 


N. DEAN EVANS 


In Elementary English 


Jopay there are those who 
claim that an individualized read- 
ing program in the elementary 
school is the only feasible way to 
teach reading effectively. The pur- 
pose here is to examine recent re- 
scarch and experimentation and to 
draw some conclusions regarding 
the validity of this claim. 

n The theory of individualized read- 
ing suggests that primarily a read- 
ing program be organized so that 
all individuals read independently 
rather than in regular reading 
groups. Trade books chosen by the 
pupils are the basic materials. Self- 
selection is a key feature, with each 
child reading at his own pace and 
keeping records in his notebook of 
Material read. 

After pupils are oriented to the 
Program, the following activities 
are carried out during the reading 
period: 

Short individual conferences are 
held, during which the student's 
reading list is checked, books are 
discussed, and perhaps some oral 
reading is done, when any difficulty 
1S noted and help given. Proper 
formation is noted on the stu- 

ent’s individual progress sheet. 
sepa vidual reading at his desk or 
Sia. of books occupies the 
T when not in conference. 
€aching sessions with small 
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N. Dean Evans is Assistant Super- 
intendent, Delaware County Schools, 
Media, Pennsylvania. Reported 
from Elementary English, XXXIX 
(October 1962), 580-83. 

— ŮŘ 
flexible groups are held from time 
to time to teach skills. Groups are 
formed on the basis of test data, 
teacher observations, and informa- 
tion gained during conferences. 

Short periods are set aside for 
sharing of reading experiences 
among class members. Motivation 
for future reading takes place here. 

Some children may work on read- 
ing lists in notebooks or add words 
to vocabulary lists. And creative 
work growing out of common read- 
ing experiences may take place in 
small groups. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED 


The following advantages have 
been claimed for this program: 

Children are purported to have 
made greater gains than control 
groups in vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion, and total reading completed. 

Children are much more inter- 
ested when they can select their own 
books. 

As children mature, their inter- 
ests, needs, and abilities become 
much more diverse. Individualized 
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reading meets these growing diver- 
sities more effectively. 

The amount of class time spent 
reading is increased; consequently 
more words are learned through 
context. 

The psychological cffect of the 
program on the child is favorable. 
Pressures and tensions to mect the 
standards of a traditional reading 
group are eliminated. Group com- 
petition is minimized, 


ARE THE CLAIMS VALID? 


Does the research and critical 
classroom experience validate the 
enthusiastic claims made by sup- 
porters of individualized reading? 

First, there is relatively little con- 
trolled research data available. This 
fact, however, has not deterred 
various enthusiasts from making ex- 
treme statements favoring complete 
individualization of reading in- 
struction. 

In a conclusion based on a sum- 
mary of the limited research, Paul 
Witty, Ann Coomer, and Robert 
Sizemore write: “It may be readily 
concluded that available experi- 
mental data do not justify the rec- 
ommendation of sole dependence 
on individualized reading. The 
cxperiments generally appear to be 
inconclusive and to lack sufficient 
provision for variable factors which 
may influence results,” 

The various features of the pro- 
gram should now be examined in 
light of the experimental evidence 
available. 

The individual conference, a sali- 
ent feature, definitely has limita- 
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tions. A teacher with a class of 25 
pupils and one reading hour per 
day will be fortunate to manage one 
five-minute conference per pupil 
per week. In this short period she 
is expected to check the student's 
Progress in trade books, diagnose 
his reading deficiencies, teach some 
reading skills, and assist him in 
sclecting new books on his instruc- 
tional and interest level, During or 
immediately after the conference 
she must record what has trans- 
pired for later reference. 

Most reading teachers will agree 
that diagnosis is one of our most 
difficult problems, both in terms of 
reading levels and skills. It is im- 
possible for a teacher to know all 
the trade materials on her reading 
shelf. Yet in an individualized pro- 
gram she is expected to keep her 
pupils on the proper instructional 
level with cach child reading a 
different book. 

Assuming the child is reading a 
book on his instructional level, how 
much guidance does he receive in 
the extensive silent reading time? 
The teacher, when not in confer- 
ence or otherwise engaged, moves 
around the room to assist with 
problems. But how does she know 
when a child is having difficulty? 
Only when the student becomes 
aware of a word-attack or vocabu- 
lary problems and asks for assist- 
ance. 

It is, therefore, quite likely that 
the child will learn incorrect pro- 
nunciations and inaccurate mean- 
ings in the course of his reading. 


He will then practice these errors 
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unless they happen to show up in 
the sample he reads to the teacher 
during the conference or in his 
answers to the brief comprehension 
questions. 

When are skills taught? Accord- 
ing to teachers who have experi- 
mented with individualized read- 
ing, skills are taught as needed 
during silent reading, or in the 
individual conference, or in small 
groups formulated according to 
diagnosed needs. 

In actual practice, little or no 
skill work is done. As discussed 
previously, the teacher can hardly 
identify word-recognition problems 
during the silent reading period. It 
is extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to form groups almost daily 
on the basis of individual confer- 
ence notes. And the record-keeping 
required to maintain a systematic 
skills program for each child is 
overwhelming, even for the ex- 
perienced reading teacher. 

From the vague discussions about 
reading skills in the literature, it 
can be concluded safely that they 
are taught sporadically, if at all, in 
most individualized programs. Fur- 
thermore, the extremists decry 
&rouping for any purpose whatso- 
ever, 

_ Individualization of instruction 
IS a worthy goal and it can be 
achieved to a great extent by some 
experienced, dedicated, master 
teachers, operating under very fav- 
Orable circumstances. However, in 
the modern elementary school there 
a practical considerations, 

as: the-number of children in 
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a class and their ranges of ability 
and interest; the variety of teacher 
skill and experience; and the time 
element for preparation, record- 
keeping, and actual teaching of 
seven or eight subject periods per 
day. 

Despite the cries of those who 
insist that there can be no compro- 
mise, that every teacher must com- 
pletely individualize, there are 
other voices. Morton Botel, for ex- 
ample, has advanced a most sensible 
proposal for the teaching of read- 
ing—a “total approach” plan to 
“integrate the finest materials, 
methods, organizational plans, and 
in-service education into a unified 
package.” 

A balanced program will include: 
sequence and continuity of skill 
and vocabulary development, which 
involves basal readers and other 
aids two or three days per weck, 
with the children diagnosed and 
grouped by levels; wide reading; 
and some individual and small 
group activities. 

All of the purported advantages 
of the individualized reading pro- 
gram can thus be combined with the 
proven bencfits of good group in- 
struction, where there is much 
learning in the sharing of ideas 
and in group interaction. 

A good, well-balanced reading 
program is not e/ther individualized 
or group oriented. It is both. As 
teachers grow in experience and 
competence in the skills of reading 
instruction, they should individual- 
ize their programs as much as is 
possible. A 


Implications of 
a Health Program 


Health 
and the Schools 


Harotp H. Pune 


In School Activities 


“Various developments have 
recently directed our attention to 
the physical and mental health of 
the American people. These include 
the comparisons made between 
American school children and those 
of certain European countries, the 
rejection of young men examined 
for military service, the expendi- 
tures of Americans for quack medi- 
cines, and the incidence of nervous 
and mental illness, Comment by 
President Kennedy has emphasized 
the situation. 

While there may be agreement 
that good health is desirable, there 
may be uncertainty about how to at- 
tain or preserve it. Problems may 
telate to defining what “good 
health” means. 

To ask in a significant way what 
physical fitness means, one must 
ask: fitness for what and how is it 
measured? Supplementary ques- 
tions relate to ways in which age, 
Sex, vocation, or other factors in- 


fluence fitness. Perhaps more atten- 
tion should be devoted to the con- 
cept of “optimum” health, rather 
than the best possible health, Ques- 
tions would still arise concerning 
optimum for what, and concerning 
ways in which age or vocation ‘may 
relate to the optimum, but the 
theory involved would allow more 
leeway for an individual to pursue 
interests other than health, and for 
society to gain from productive serv- 
ice rendered by each for others, 

If health is made a fetish, its so- 
cial implication may seem compara- 
ble to a machine which is continu- 
ously kept in good working condi- 
tion but is never put into productive 
Operation. Attention to an optimum 
might result in less ignoring or dis- 
carding of B0als—because state- 
ments regarding “ideal health” or 
“maximum good health” seem un- 
realistic, or obstructive of interests 
other than health, The level of 
health which actually functions in 
everyday lives of people might thus 
be higher under the optimum ap- 
proach, 

There are several factors contrib- 
uting to the apparent low health 
Status of American children, com- 
pared with children in certain tech- 
nically advanced cultures, or the 
apparent lack of improvement when 
Present young Americans are com- 
pared with those of earlier decades. 


aa 
Harold H, Punke is Professor of 
Education, Auburn University, Ala- 
bama. Reported from School Activi- 


ties, XIV (September 1962), 
13-16. 
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More precise standards are avail- 
able now and a more complete 
Coverage is attained because data is 
more extensive than a few genera- 
tions ago. Growth in knowledge 
about nutrition and vitamins, im- 
munizations, etc., has made out- 
standing achievement possible in a 
sufficient number of cases to stimu- 
late formulation of high standards 
Of expectations, 

Furthermore, one accompaniment 
of reduced death rate during in- 
fancy and early childhood is the 
Preservation of numerous weak 
Specimens, who succumb rather 
easily to illness during childhood. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


In many areas of American edu- 
cation, learning is still largely a 
memorizing process—rather than 
one of applying knowledge to spe- 
cific situations or incorporating it 
into habits of daily behavior. Thus 
schools often give classroom infor- 
mation on diets and nutrition, per- 
Sonal cleanliness in connection with 
meals, sanitation regarding food 
Preparation and serving, leisurely 
lunch-time procedure, etc. Then 
pildren run through a cafeteria 

Ne on a tight half-hour schedule, 
with little in the way of time, facili- 
ii Or supervision to insure that 
XC cleanliness or other informa- 
ee will become incorporated into 

calth habits, 

i addition, many schools main- 
main E bars which dispense 
ing eA : ten and soft drinks, caus- 
teria E dren to disregard the cafe- 

unch. Some naive principals 
1962 


boast about the amount of money 
made from snack bars, money which 
is used to purchase school equip- 
ment. Such principals see no con- 
flict in their dual functions as an 
administrative supervisor of instruc- 
tion—including health education— 
and as a sponsor of the snack bar. 
Actually, a wide range of healthful 
items can now be made available 
through vending machines. 

For over a half-century, school 
programs have included some 
health information. It has been 
limited in amount and usually for- 
mal in character—somewhat inter- 
esting as curiosity items, but seldom 
tied to daily life or so incorporated 
into habits as to greatly affect 
health practices. 

This is still true to a large extent 
—although there has been expan- 
sion in available health and medical 
information; development of in- 
structional materials which empha- 
size presentation of information for 
easy learning and application to 
daily life; and radio-television re- 
minders on physical and mental 
health in America. 


COMPETITIVE SPORTS 


Regardless of ramifications by 
which present-day interscholastic 
athletics may have grown out of 
physical-education programs, inter- 
scholastic sports are not essentially 
programs to foster physical and 
mental health of participants or the 
general student body. They may 
constitute a type of vocational prep- 
aration, but the situation may re- 
semble the percentage of high- 
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school vocational-agriculture stu- 
dents who later become farmers. 
Physical education should be in- 
tended for the entire student bedy, 
varied according to age, sex, and 
other individual characteristics— 
much as other aspects of the school 
program are varied. 

Team sports in schools may mani- 
fest what is sometimes called an 
exaggerated American emphasis on 
group activities—civic clubs, gar- 
den clubs, lodges, and fraternal or- 
ganizations, ctc. Some foreign ob- 
servers have characterized the 
American tendency to form groups 
as a kind of gregariousness. Per- 
haps so. In any case, teams and 
small groups may offer fruitful 
means of exchanging views and at- 
titudes en route to broader ethics 
and understanding, or they may do 
the opposite. 

Competitive sports can develop 
considerable physical and moral 
discipline in participants—regard- 
ing small-group cooperation, loyalty 
and service to an institution, fitness 
for one kind of strenuous physical 
activity, etc. They can also develop 
attitudes of unfair play—how to 
“gouge” an opponent without de- 
tection; accentuate hero worship 
among adolescents; generate pres- 
sure on teachers to grade athletes in 
ways which show respect for eligi- 
bility; and cause extensive portions 
of community resources to be ab- 
sorbed by athletic paraphernalia and 
facilities. 

Probably in part because of the 
emphasis placed on sports, clubs 
and other extracurricular activities 
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which might give attention to non- 
sports aspects of health receive little 
attention in most schools. Such 
clubs, new sponsored by schools on 
an extracurricular basis, might more 
feasibly serve as cores for post- 
school interest than many clubs 
which the schools now sponsor. 
These groups, on a live and con- 
tinuing basis, might substantially 
influence a national health program. 

A wealth of new knowledge on 
medicine and health has been devel- 
oped since World War II. Some of 
it has affected the teaching of health 
in schools and colleges; less of it 
has been channeled through schools 
cn route to affecting health prac- 
tices. Private corporations and phil- 
anthropic foundations have spon- 
sored extensive research on specific 
diseases and on development of 
drugs. Important contributions have 
come from psychology and ncurol- 
ogy. Along with other influences, 
the President’s recommendations 
may stimulate further research in 
these and other areas, 

Exactly what health services the 
American people should have, and 
varied experimentation on how 
they might be provided, are areas 
where research is needed. In this 
respect, it is important for educa- 
tional institutions to develop atti- 
tudes in young Americans which are 
favorable to research in mental and 
physical health. Also, educational 
institutions should acquaint youth 
with vocational possibilities in 
health fields, and with the oppor- 
tunities available for dedicated serv- 
ice. e 
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Election Effects—How did the 
outcome of the 1962 Congressional 
elections affect the outlook for edu- 
cation legislation? There seem to 
be two differing opinions. 

Some believe that very little, if 
anything, has been changed by the 
elections. The increased number of 
Democrats and supporters of the 
President elected to the Senate 
change nothing, in this view, be- 
cause the Senate has repeatedly 
voted for federal aid. The problem 
lies in the House, where the Re- 
publican-Southern Democratic coa- 
lition apparently still maintains 
effective control. The Democrats 
did not lose as many seats as ex- 
pected, but otherwise nothing much 
was changed at the polls. 

Others, in contrast, hold that 
the mid-term elections were a con- 
siderable victory for President 
Kennedy, which will embolden him 
to press harder for his domestic 
legislation, Only once in this cen- 
tury, in 1934, did the party in 
power gain seats in the House in 
na ateen election. A loss of about 
is i Seats to the opposition party 
S considered normal. In 1962, how- 
da the President's party lost only 
P and this, it is claimed, 
the a ay popular support for 

ident, 
ee clear that the President 
of R More support in the House 
ieee than ‘the arith- 
Oner alone would indicate. The 
8tessmen whose seats were lost 
1962 


through reapportionment were 
chiefly critics of the Administration, 
while most of the additional seats 
gained by California, for example, 
were filled by Congressmen who are 
expected to be strong supporters of 
liberal legislation recommended by 
the President. 

Early in 1961, President Ken- 
nedy won the fight to enlarge— 
and, hopefully, to control—the 
House Rules Committee, though 
by a mere five-vote margin. If he 
makes the same fight again next 
month, he will probably do a little 
better, and this slight increase in 
voting strength should suflice to 
enact some of the key items in his 
1963 legislative program, or so it 
is being argued here by many. 

The components of the Presi- 
dent’s legislative requests next 
month have now been chosen. He 
is expected to reiterate his request 
for aid to clementary and secondary 
education and to the colleges and 
universities. But these requests, no 
matter how resoundingly they may 
be phrased, are likely to be only 
ritualistic. Legislation of this type 
is not given much of a chance next 
year, unless perhaps it is coupled 
to a bill extending aid to the so- 
called federally impacted areas, 
which is scheduled to expire next 
June. 


Aid by Any Name.—The Ad- 
ministration has previously tried to 
tie general federal aid to this pro- 
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gram in two different ways, both 
unsuccessful thus far. In 1961, 
after its original bill had been 
stopped in the House of Represen- 
tatives, the Administration at- 
tempted to amend Public Laws 815 
and 874—the impacted areas stat- 
utes—to include general federal 
aid. This was defeated. Then it 
tried to extend these laws for only 
one year, so it could try again the 
following year, but this effort was 
also defeated. 

A few months ago, the Admin- 
istration suggested that the defini- 
tion of an “impacted area” be 
changed to make the big cities 
eligible for this form of federal 
aid. At present, a school district 
must have more than 6 percent of 
its students with parents either 
living or working at a federal in- 
stallation, or both, if it is to qualify 
for aid under Public Laws 815 and 
874. The Administration proposed 
to drop this eligibility level to 
3 percent, which would have 
brought most large cities into the 
program, at an additional cost of 
$50 million for the first year. 

This ingenious proposal was also 
defeated in the House Education 
and Labor Committee, but much 
the same approach may well be 
proposed again next year by the 
President. Aside from the choice 
of a successful strategy, aid to 
education currently faces several 
other obstacles. One is the Admin- 
istration’s desire to hold down 
federal expenditures. The Presi- 
dent’s directive to the HEW De. 
partment, as it planned its 1963 


legislative program, was to limit 
its proposals to those that would 
total no more than $200 million 
in new expenditures next year. 
Obviously, aid-to-education is too 
expensive for so limited a shopping 
list. 


Church and State.—The reli- 
gious issue—the question of grant- 
ing public funds to aid private 
schools—is a paramount obstacle, 
It killed aid to elementary and 
secondary education in 1961, It 
killed aid to higher education in 
1962. But there are some signs 
that this particular obstacle could 
perhaps be Overcome, since this 
issue was placed before the voters 
in a number of Congressional races. 

A new national Organization of 
laymen called Citizens for Educa- 
tional Freedom (CEF) queried 
many candidates for state and 
national office this year and publi- 
cized their views on public aid to 
Private schools. On the basis of 
these replies, the organization then 
urged its 25,000 members and the 
general public to support those who 
announced their willingness to aid 
Private schools with tax funds and 
to defeat those who opposed this 
position. 

Citizens for Educational Freedom 
specifically called for defeat of 25 
candidates for election or re-election 
to the House of Representatives. 
All were elected, despite CEF oppo- 
sition. The organization also sup- 
ported a number of other Congres- 
sional candidates who were elected. 
None were in any serious danger 
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of defeat, however, with the possi- 
ble exception of Rep. Hugh Carey 
(D-N.Y.), who retained his Brook- 
lyn Congressional seat in a closely 
contested election. He is a member 
of the national board of CEF, 
which perhaps gained him the few 
extra votes he needed for re- 
election. 
_ Inability to defeat its Congres- 
sional opponents, however, could 
tend to dissipate much of the fear 
that the CEF has engendered 
among Congressmen otherwise fa- 
Vorable to federal aid to education. 
If the Administration were con- 
vinced that the elections actually 
demonstrated lack of public sup- 
port for the CEF position, it could 
“velop more support for educa- 
tion legislation next year. 
_ On the other hand, Administra- 
tion strategists are continually 
a? by the fact that two-thirds of 
ae Roman Catholics who voted 
re a esis Eisenhower in 1956 
ice for Candidate Kennedy in 
0. In 1964, they hope to win 
Cse votes again, and hence they 


m ; 

ay fear to grasp the nettle in- 
volved į 
tion 


Vocational Education.— The Ad- 
Or ‘aire aes also expected to ask 
spango ation modernizing and 
e tatas federal aid to vocational 
joyeq hs a program that has en- 
Since jg bee Congressional support 
State — 8an in 1917, The church- 
to pı Westion has never yet arisen 


a š 
1962 Sue this program. 
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Twenty-five citizens and educat- 
ors, under the chairmanship of 
Benjamin C. Willis, Chicago's 
superintendent of schools, recom- 
mended that the present division of 
federally-aided vocational education 
along subject-matter or occupational 
lines be replaced with categories 
embracing the types of people 
served by the instructional program. 
Instead of agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trades and industry, dis- 
tributive occupations, etc., the 
Willis committee proposed that 
Congress authorize vocational-edu- 
cation programs for high-school 
students; high-school youth with 
special needs; post-high-school stu- 
dents preparing for technical occu- 
pations; and people who need 
training or retraining to get or hold 


a job. 
For the high-school vocational- 
education program, the Willis 


committee’s recommendation is that 
Congress vote $200 million in the 
1963-64 school year. This compares 
with present appropriations of less 
than $56 million for this group. 
Much of the increased federal sup- 
port would go to reimburse schools 
for preparing high-school students 
for office occupations. They are 
already doing this job, of course, 
but the federal funds would free 
some state and local money to be 
used for some equally worthy pur- 
pose. : 

For high-school students “with 
academic, socio-economic, or other 
handicaps that prevent them from 
succeeding in the regular vocational- 
education program,” the Willis 
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committce proposed a program of 
demonstration projects to cost $10 
million in its first year, which is 
about the annual cost of the present 
federal programs of grants for con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. 

The Willis committee's recom- 
mendation for 13th and 14th year 
programs training technicians is a 
starting expenditure of $50 million. 
For adult training and retraining, 
the recommendation is $100 mil- 
lion, which is twice the amount that 
will be devoted to this purpose 

‘under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. Then, for teacher 
training, research, and development 
of instructional materials, the Willis 
committee proposes a program 
starting at $40 million per year. 

The American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, which is scheduled to hear 
these recommendations from Dr. 
Willis himself at its annual meet- 
ing early this month, is expected to 
support the resulting legislation 
next year. The recommendations 
also include a broadening of voca- 
tional agriculture and distributive 
education, no diminution of home 
‘economics, and certain other de- 
tailed changes calculated to evoke 
‘enthusiasm among vocational edu- 
‘cators. 


Education and Employment.— 
Expansion of vocational education 
easily recommends itself to the 
Administration, which is well aware 
of the economic implications of 
education. Dr. Walter Heller, chair- 
man of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors, emphasizes the 
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importance of education and train- 
ing in economic development. More 
than 10,000 adults are now in 
training under the Administration's 
Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act. Next month, the President 
will submit to Congress the first of 
an annual series of reports on the 
nation’s manpower resources. 

Thus the climate seems favorable 
for aid to education for the prac- 
tical, utilitarian reasons implicit in 
vocational education. Somehow, 
this particular program of federal 
aid has been popular with Con- 
gressmen through the years. The 
American Vocational Association is 
probably the most successful or- 
ganization of its kind in Washing- 
ton. When President Eisenhower 
once proposed a cut in the voca- 
tional education appropriation, Con- 
gress voted an increase exactly 
equal to the reduction mentioned 
by the President, and his efforts to 
“turn this program back to the 
states” came to naught despite his 
repeated efforts. 


Big City Problems.—A new re- 
port issued by the Office of Educa- 
tion highlights the educational 
problems peculiar to school systems 
in America’s largest cities. The 
report, entitled “The Impact of 
Urbanization on Education,” is the 
result of the conference held last 
spring bringing urban planners and 
educators together to discuss mutual 
problems and responsibilities, and 
is available for 10 cents from the 


U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. e 
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The California Contest 

THE election of Max Rafferty as 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction in California last month 
ended a contest unprecendented for 
the interest it attracted. No contest 
for an educational post has been 
given the extensive national as 
well as state coverage in the press, 
and on radio and TV. 

Dr. Rafferty defeated Ralph Rich- 
ardson, member of the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education. Dr. Rich- 
tha Was supported by Governor 
roe the State Board of Educa- 
br. and the state's professional 
T Ucational associations. Dr. Rafferty 
A „no professional educational 
oon ie backing, but he was 
be nly supported by organ- 

“ons and political groups that 

“scribed themselves as conserva- 
tive, 
Men Rafferty based his campaign 
“Stoas on ridding the schools of 
ihe Creare education,” getting 
to wae i for local school districts 
iiA ea e ementary-school textbooks, 
These py ae the State Depart- 
sa, or Education. He repeatedly 
y ba A Opposed to the current- 
osoph. wit ‘life adjustment’ phil- 
Y in education. I would like 


Str 7 : 
Matter» the importance of subject 


Sh 

mages Remain 
Schoo] 115,000 more elementary- 
the sai cachers and approximately 
lassi me number of additional 


Or N 
1 MS are needed to relieve 
96> 


~~ 


overcrowded classrooms in the na- 
tion's larger cities, according to a 
1962 NEA survey on class size in 
urban elementary schools. 

This number of new teachers 
would provide for an average ele- 
mentary school class size of 25. If 
the class size were 30, the need 
would still be for 35,386 more 
teachers and classrooms, the survey 
shows. 

The average class size in the 
2,464 school systems enrolling more 
than 3,000 pupils each was more 
than 30. More than one-quarter 
million of the children in these 
cities were on half-day sessions be- 
cause there aren't enough teachers 
or classrooms, according to the 
report. In these cities, more than 
500 classes had 56 or more pupils 
and many thousands of classes en- 
rolled 40 or more pupils. 


IDA Helps Education 
A CREDIT of $5 million to Tunisia 


for secondary and technical school 
construction has been approved by 
the International Development 
Association, an affiliate of the 
World Bank. The credit is the first 
ever made by the IDA for educa- 
tion. It will be repayable over 50 
years. Similar credits for the devel- 
opment of education in other coun- 
tries can now be expected. 

The credit is the result of a 
Unesco mission to Tunisia last year, 
at the request of the Tunisian gov- 
ernment, to evaluate the present 
state of education, particularly tech- 
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nical, in the country. Tunisia has 
recently adopted a 10-year educa- 
tional program, which is expected 
to cost the equivalent of $210 mil- 
lion. 


New Physics Journal 

THE American Association of 
Physics Teachers announces that it 
will start publication in the spring 
of 1963 of The American Physics 
Teacher. The publication will be 
the first journal devoted to the 
needs of high-school physics teach- 
ers and students. 

The journal will be supported 
by a grant from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and from the bud- 
get of the AAPT. J. W. Buchta, 
University of Minnesota, has been 
named editor of the new journal 
and executive secretary of AAPT. 


State-Wide Standards 
CONNECTICUT is moving toward 
the establishment of state-wide 
standards for its public schools 
and for their eventual accreditation 
by the state, according to Education 
USA. 

The proposed standards, dealing 
with personnel, program, facilities, 
and management, were put before 
the annual Connecticut Conference 
on Education in October and are 
open for review and criticism until 
January when they will be submit- 
ted to the state board of education. 

If the standards are approved 
by the board, there will be a two- 
year period of experimentation of 
both standards and accreditation 
with selected schools, after which 
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the program will go into full oper- 
ation in 1965. 


Theobald Cites Gains 

JOHN J. THEOBALD, now on term- 
inal leave before his formal retire- 
ment in February as superintendent 
of New York City schools, said in 
a recent interview that one of the 
most important accomplishments of 
his four-year administration was the 
“re-establishment of educational 
standards.” 

He cited the following steps 
taken in recent years: the abandon- 
ment of automatic promotion for 
all pupils; a new emphasis on pupil 
performance; programs to meet the 
reading problems of pupils; the de- 
velopment of improved guidance 
programs at all levels; the under- 
taking of special projects aimed at 
carly identification of pupils with 
learning problems; and the expan- 
sion of the “Higher Horizons” 
program. 

He also mentioned such other 
achievements as: the system’s “open 
enrolment program” which permits 
Negro and Puerto Rican children 
from overcrowded schools to attend 
under-utilized schools in other 
areas; the appointment of high- * 
ranking educational officials on the 
basis of merit rather than political 
or religious considerations; and the 
introduction of many new programs 
and an emphasis on experimenta- 
tion. 

Dr. Theobald retired to become | 
vice-president for education services 
of U.S. Industries. His successor aS í 
superintendent will be Calvin E 
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Gross, now superintendent at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 


MPATI Elects Directors 
THE controls of the “Flying Class- 
toom'’—the Midwest Program on 
Airborne Television Instruction, 
Inc. (MPATT) —changed hands in 
Ovember. More than 200 repre- 
Sentatives from member schools 
8athered at Purdue University on 
ov, 


bility 


directors, consisting 
men from six states, was 
ine This first elected body re- 
ee an interim board and the 
iy Midwest Council that 
guided the Project during its ex- 
Perimenta] phase. 
ae July, member schools have 
i uted to partial financial sup- 
r a the project, Principal source 
M a 1S à grant from the Ford 
wili ation of $7.5 million, which 
Tne p arene gradually each year 
will a 1966 the Airborne project 
oe Sustained largely by mem- 
Mp 

ATI uses a DC6 aircraft to 
Instructional material to 
ay, fy colleges five hours a 
school re a week, during the 
Publi 
Ti si Selected 
Stuq i en Sciences Curriculum 

licatig ounces that commercial 
Schoo) p. Of its new BSCS High 


hderpoine °8), which has been 
Study an ‘The Petimentation and 


last three years, has 


been scheduled for the fall of 
1963. 

Publishers for the books have 
now been selected. Components of 
the course will be published by the 
following concerns: Houghton- 
Mifin; Rand McNally; Harcourt, 
Brace & World; John Wiley; 
Doubleday; and D. C. Heath. 

During 1962-63, while plans 
are underway for making BSCS 
biology materials generally avail- 
able, 950 specially prepared teachers 
are using the materials in their 
classrooms in 46 states. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
Dec. 3-7, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


Feb. 9-13, National Association of ' 
Secondary-School Principals, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Feb. 13-16, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

Feb. 16-20, American Association of 
School Administrators, Altantic City, 
N.J. 

Mar. 3-6, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 10-14, Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 10-15, National Art Education 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mar. 29-April 2, National Science 
Teachers Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mar. 30-April 3, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

April 3-10, National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

April 9-13, American Industrial Arts 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 16-19, National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, St. Louis, Mo. 


New Educational Materials 


Administering the School Person- 
nel Program. William B. Castet- 
ter. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1962. Pp. xvi + 400. 
$6.90. 


This book discusses the most basic 
problems faced by the school adminis- 
trator in the selection and administration 
of the school staff, both instructional 
and noninstructional. 

After a detailed analysis of the prob- 
lem of determining personnel need, in- 
cluding quantity, quality, and compen- 
sation, the author examines the process 
of recruiting, selecting, and inducting 
the personnel. The final section of the 
book is devoted to an analysis of the 
factors in maintaining and improving 
personnel service. 

Emphasis is given throughout the 
book to the relationship of the person- 
nel function to the total administrative 
process, Recognition is also made of the 
fact that school personnel consists of 
three groups—administrative, instruction- 
al, and noninstructional; and personnel 


problems associated with each group are 
treated. 


In Defense of American Education. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1962. Pp. 74. $3.25. 


Stating that education is this nation’s 
most important contribution to civiliza- 
tion, the author presents a series of 
essays to illustrate the immensity of 
the challenge that a policy of univer- 
sal education poses for a nation. The 
very idea of limiting by any degree the 
policy of education for all is rejected 
as the author traces the development 
of universal education in the U.S. The 
author relates the development of edu- 
cation in this country to men and events 
in an attempt to demonstrate that edu- 
cation has risen to meet the challenges 
of the past. 

There is a warning note in regard to 
meeting challenges today and of the 


future. It is noted that education evolved 
through bitter conflict and controversy. 
There is a reminder of the early strug- 
gles over tax support for public schools. 
And the author contends that we have 
never really “sold” education, in the 
sense of a persistent attempt to en- 
lighten the public about its importance 
and contributions. He maintains that 
this must be accomplished to gain the 
material support necded to prevent high 
ideals and purposes from being negated. 

Frederick Mayer is professor of hu- 
manities and philosophy, Redlands 
University, California. 


The Profane Comedy. Kenneth E. 
Elbe. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1962. Pp. x + 234. 
$5.00. 


With a subtitle, “American Higher 
Education in the Sixties," this book is 
a critical discussion of this phase of 
education in our country. In an informal 
personal writing style, the author com- 
ments on the extreme range of academic 
proficiency among the institutions 
(grouping them in areas of “Limbo,” 
“Purgatory,” and “Paradise,” from the 
viewpoint of the teaching faculty), stu- 
dent life, money, the functions of social 
service, research, and contributions tO 
intellectual life. One short acidulous 
chapter is devoted to intercollegiate 
athletics. 3 

Final chapters are concerned with 
noting achievements of higher education, 
which serves also to highlight the 1m- 
mensity of the task attempted. There 15 
a short discussion on the direction O 
higher education in the future. The 
author states the future will be de- 
termined by the drive toward excellence 
working against the drift toward medi- 
ocrity. His hopes and proposals for the 
future include a suggestion for estab- 
lishing a first-rate federal university, 
which could demonstrate the national 
government's stake in higher education 
and ability to support it without control. 
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Teaching and Learning in Junior 
High School. Roland C. Faunce 
and Morrel J. Clute. San Fran- 
cisco: Wadsworth Publishing 
Co., Inc, 1962. Pp. xii + 367. 


Based on a premise that “the break- 
through toward better teaching and 
learning may come about in the junior- 
high school,” the authors have prepared 
this book to deal with issues, problems, 
and practices of education today, focus- 
ing on the junior-high area. “It is here 
that we most nearly approach our goal 
of universal secondary education," they 
declare. 

Following an opening chapter which 
traces briefly the development of the 
junior-high school, there is a discussion 
of the characteristics and needs of the 
carly adolescent, and a chapter on the 
learning process. The book then exam- 
ines functions and practices over a wide 
range, including: curriculum, activities, 
Suidance, teacher preparation, school- 
Parent relationships, the school plant 
(including recent trends in construc- 
tion), and administration. 

Roland C. Faunce and Morrel J. 

lute, professors of education at Wayne 
State University, Detroit, have had prac- 
tical experience in secondary education 
as teachers and administrators. 


The Adult Education Movement in 
the United States. Malcolm S. 
Knowles, New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1962. 
Pp. xiii + 335, $5.00. 

é In Presenting this history of adult 

nee from colonial days to the 

fiche the author who is an associate 
vetessor of education at Boston Uni- 
as traces the role adult education 

Nati Played in the development of this 

our ge S culture, shows how forces 19 

tion CCSty have influenced adult educa- 


a, . 
trends oT comments on possible future 


ie 
ment® haphazard growth and develop- 

of adult education (as contrasted 
1962 
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to the organization and direction of 
youth education) is described, and it is 
suggested that perhaps the absence of 
domination and control by an agency or 
a doctrine explains why adult education 
in America has extended into more 
phases of life than in any other nation. 

The final chapter includes some pre- 
dictions about the future of adult edu- 
cation, including predictions that this 
area of activity will continue to expand 
and develop while taking on some char- 
acteristics of youth education. The au- 
thor bases his predictions on assump- 
tions that the numbers of adults will 
increase and that the pace of social and 
technological change that induces adults 
to engage in selfimprovement is acceler- 
ating. 
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Two Pesos for Catalina. Anna Kirn. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 
1962. Pp. 56. $2.95. 

Margaret Pumphrey's Pilgrim Stories. 
Revised by Elvajean Hall. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1962. Pp. 176. 


$2.95. 
Science, Grades K-6: Motion and 
Force in Transportation. Curriculum 


Bulletin 2F, New York City Board of 
Education. Pp. 101. Available from New 
York City Board of Education, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. $.50. 

Games Make Spelling Fun. (Second 
Edition.) Jean F. Dean. Pp. 24. Avail- 
able from Better-Teaching Aids, Box 
211, Newport Beach, Calif. $.50. 

Ambush at Fort Dearborn. Mary Vir- 
ginia Fox. New York: St. Martin's Press, 
1962. Pp. 173. $3.50. 

From Scales to Fancy Feathers. lona 
Seibert Hiser. Chicago: Rand McNally 
& Company, 1962. Pp. 136. $3.50. 

The Man in the Moon and Fun at 
Camp. Henry Wenkart. Pp. 24 each. 
Available from the author and publisher, 
4 Shady Hill Square, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. $.85 each. Two phonic readers. 

How and Why Wonder Book of Sci- 
ence Experiments. Martin L. Keen. How 
and Why Wonder Book of Prehistoric 
Mammals. Martin L. Keen. How and 
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Why Wonder Book of Florence Nightin- 
gale. Robert N. Webb. How and Why 
Wonder Book of World War Il. Felix 
Sutton. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 
Inc., 1962. Pp. 48 each. $1.00 each. 

You and Space. Frances George. 
Washington, D. C.: National Aerospace 
Education Council, 1962. Pp. 30. $.50. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials. (19th Edition.) 
Edited by Patricia H. Suttles. Randolph, 
Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 1962. 
Pp. xv + 338, $7.50. 

The Art of Ancient Egypt. Shirley 
Glubok. New York: Atheneum Publish- 
ers, 1962. Pp. 48. $3.95. 


SECONDARY 


Ideas in Prose. Edited by Oscar H. 
Fidell. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc, 1962. Pp. 282. $2.20. A 
selection of essays, with teaching aids, 
for the secondary schools. 

Growing and Changing. W. W. Bauer, 
et al. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1962. Pp. 312. $2.88. Book 
Seven in the Health and Safety series. 

Mathematics, Grade 8. Curriculum 
Bulletin, 1961-62, Series No. 4, Board 
of Education, City of New York. 1962. 
Pp. 200. Available from the Board of 
Education Publications Sales Office, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. $1.50. 

Aviation and Space Medicine; Man 
Conquers the Vertical Frontier. Martin 
and Grace Caidin. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc, 1962. Pp. 215. 
$3.75. 

The Story of Cosmic Rays. Germaine 
and Arthur Beiser. New York: E, P, 
Dutton & Co., Inc, 1962. Pp. 126. 
$2.95. 

Short Stories I. Virginia Alwin. Short 
Stories Il, Elizabeth Scheld. Nonfiction |. 
Jarvis Bush. Non fiction Il. Alice Baum, 
Drama |. Marjorie Wescott Barrows. 
Drama Il. Crosby E. Redman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1962. 
Pp. 284, 235, 243, 244, 254, and 356, 
respectively. Titles in Literary Heritage, 
a new Macmillan paperback series. 

Teen-Age Treasury of Imagination and 
Discovery. Edited by Seon Manley and 
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Gogo Lewis. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, Inc., 1962. Pp. xiii + 
332. $4.95. 

Practical Political Action: A Guide for 
Young Citizens. Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company, 1962. Pp. x + 197. $2.00, 
cloth; $1.32, paper. A high-school text 
on politics and elections, developed by 
the Lincoln Filene Center for Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs of Tufts Univer- 
sity. 


COLLEGE 


Higher Education: Resources and Fi- 
nance. Seymour E, Harris. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1962. 
Pp. xxxviii + 713. $9.95, 

A Complete Guide to College Frater- 
nity Rushing and Pledging. John Fitz- 
gerald. New York: Ivan Obolensky, Inc., 
1962. Pp. x + 150. $2.95, cloth; $1.95, 
paper. 

Introduction to College Lifo; A Book 
of Readings. Edited by Norman T. Bell, 
Richard W. Burkhart, and Victor B. 
Lawhead. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1962. Pp. x + 142. $2.50. 

Introduction to American Education. 
S. E. Frost. Garden City, N.Y., Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1962. Pp. 333. 
$1.75, paper. One of the new series of 
Doubleday College Course Guides. 

Introduction to Philosophy; Readings 
in Epistemology, Metaphysics, Ethics, 
and Philosophy of Religion, Edited by Af 
thus Smullyan, et al, Belmont, Calif.: 
Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., 
1962. Pp. ix + 418. $6.95. 

Handbook of Chemistry and Physics 
(44th Edition), Edited by Charles D- 
Hodgman et al. Cleveland, Ohio: The 
Chemical Rubber Publishing Co., 1962- 
Pp. xxvii + 3604. $12.00. 


G DANCE 

A Career in Music Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Music Educators National 
Conference, 1962. Pp. 22. $.50. 

Educators Guide to Free Guidanc® 
Materials. Randolph, Wis.: Educators 
Progress Service. 1962, Pp. xv + 253: 
$6.50. 


Jobs in Psychslnqy. Chicago: Science 
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at 


Research Associates, Inc., 1962. Pp. 43. 
$1.00. Discounts in quantity. 


PROGRAMED LEARNING 

Computer Language; An Auto-Instruc- 
tional Introduction to Fortran. Harry L. 
Colman and Clarence Smallwood. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1962. Pp, 196. $3.95. 

Vectors: A Programmed Text for In- 
troductory Physics, New York: Apple- 
ton-Century Crofts, 1962. Pp. 175. 
$2.20, A Basic Systems Program. 

The Teacher and the Machine. Edited 
by Philip Lambert. Madison, Wis.: 
Dembar Educational Research Services, 
Inc., 1962. Pp, 126. $2.50. 


GENERAL 

The Citizen Speaks; Speech Communi- 
cation for Adults, Frank E. Z. Dance. 
Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1962, Pp. xiii + 224. 
$3.50. 

Becoming the Complete Adult. Edited 

by Simon Doniger. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1962, Pp. 222. $4.50. 
_ Educators Guide to Free Social Stud- 
ies Materials. (Second Edition.) Edited 
by Patricia H. Suttles. Randolph, Wis.: 
ducators Progress Service, 1962. Pp. 
xii + 390. $6.75. 

Statistical Summary of Education: 
1957-58. Chapter 1 of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the U.S., 1956- 
58 (OE-1003-58), U.S. Office of Edu- 
fition, 1962, Pp. viii + 50. Available 
tom U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $.35. d 
H aking Teaching and Learning Bet- 
eri The Wisconsin Improvement Pro- 
gram, 1959-61. Madison, Wis.: The 

niversity of Wisconsin School of Edu- 
cation, 1962, Pp. 57. i 
as School Debt Finance Costs Too 
mae An Investigation in New England. 
ma Scott Benson and G. Alan Hick- 
land Cambridge, Mass.: The New Eng- 
ped School Development Council, 1962. 
f a 98. $3.00, 
ley e Romance of Words. Ernest Week- 
198 York: Dover Publications, Inc., 

` Pp. 175. $1.25. 


tions, Inc., 1962. 

Economies in hool € 
Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabo 
lege for Teachers, Interstate School 
Building Service, 1962. Pp. $1.00. 

Asia and Africa in the Stud j 
tory. David Mallery. Boston: 
Council of Independent Schools, 
Pp. 59. $.75. Examples of 
grams seeking to teach stud 
historically about non-W 
tions. 

The Beginning Teacher; | 
Career Orientations. W do 
Circular No. 644, U.S. Offic 
tion, 1962. Pp. xii + 196. Av 
from U.S. Government Printing 
Washington 25, D.C. $1.25. 

International Yearbook ef Edi 
1961. Geneva: International 
Education, 1962. Pp. lvii + 500. $ 


TV and Aupio VISUALS a yy 

Simplified Techniques for Pr paring 
eaa irsteidoosl Materials. Ed. Minor. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1962. Pp. x + 123. $3.75. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. (22nd 
Edition.) Randolph, Wis.: Educators 
Progress Service, 1962. Pp. xii + 646. 
$9.00. 

National Tape Recording Catalog, 
1962-63. Washington, D.C.: NEA De- 
parti of Audiovisual Instruction, 
1962. Pp. 138. $1.50. 

Herbert Hoover's Philosophy of Rug- 
ged Individualism; William Jennings 
Bryan's Cross of Gold Speech and Con- 
stitutional Amendments 13, 14, 15th; 
Jefferson's First Inaugural Address. Two 
new 12-inch Enrichment Documentary 
Records, 33 1/3 rpm, available from 
Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. $5.29 
each, 

For the Young Viewer: Television Pro- 
gramming for Children at the Local 
Level. Edited by Ralph Garry, et al. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1962. Pp. 181. $5.95. 
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| The NEA-AFL Power Struggle 


eal convention headquarters in 
Denver and Detroit this summer, 
leaders of the National Education 
Association and the American Fed- 
ration of Teachers strove to ¢s- 
tablish winning strategy for a 
Showdown on the question that, 
Perhaps more than any other, hits 
educators where they live: 

By what means can we best raise 
Ourselves from genteel poverty and 
Public disparagement to economic 
Parity and professional stature? 
ee Executive Secretary Wil- 
aa G. Carr sounded the call to 

~He in his keynote address in 
me He left no doubt that the 
, fee searching of the challenges 
3a ing the NEA would be the re- 
"gent AFT. He said: 
the The new crisis which confronts 
r association has two aspects. 
Sib a the growth of cities and 
and ths and their educational needs 
he Social problems, combined with 
inadequacy of professional 


t 

Of Pantone: 

centtizations in many of these 
n 


Aters to deal effectively with these 


“eds anq problems. Second, the 
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Strikes or Sanctions? 


STANLEY ELAM 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


p 
Stanley Elam is Editor, Phi Delta 
Kappan. Reported from Phi Delta 
Kappan, XLIV (October 1962), 
1-9. 

p 
effort to enlist all public-school 
teachers in a white-collar union, 
with emphasis at first on the big 
cities.” 

Carr went on to liken NEA 
affiliates in the cities to a “steaming 
kettle of alphabet soup,” admitting 
that they are often out of con- 
tact with the state education asso- 
ciation, that many do not communi- 
cate even with their membership, 
and that some are torn by ancient 
feuds. He then analyzed the current 
union drive, pointing to heavy ex- 
penditures by the AFL-CIO to 
unionize public-school teachers. 

Why this move on the teaching 
profession? Carr’s answer was that 
union membership has been de- 
clining since 1956, the average 
Joss being about 140,000 members 
per year. He said, “Many union 
leaders believe that they must 
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organize the white-collar workers 

. to serve the labor movement 
properly. Perhaps they regard 
teaching as the relatively unde- 
fended gateway to this wider 
objective.” 

Carr asked for the NEA delegates 
to examine critically the basic social 
consequences of the proposed 
unionization of the nation’s public- 
school teachers. 

The Delegate Assembly then 
heard Arthur Corey, executive sec- 
retary of the California Teachers 
Association, explain why he be- 
lieves teachers should not strike 
and how the CTA’s sanctions 
program works. The assembly also 
heard James Carey, vice-president 
of the AFL-CIO, say that teachers 
too often use “professionalism” as 
a substitute for economic dignity, 
that no other profession in America 
would tolerate the conditions under 
which our teachers work daily, and 
that the NEA cannot do an adequate 


job of pressing for the rights of 
teachers. 


ENDORSE SANCTIONS 


Then the Delegate Assembly 
took up the challenge and voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of pro- 
fessional negotiations, backed by 
sanctions, and reiterated the NEA 
stand against the strike as a means 
of attaining professional goals. 

The resolution calling for “pro- 
fessional sanctions” to implement 
professional negotiations was not 
introduced by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee; it came from the floor, by 
the Oregon delegation. 


The concept of “professional 
sanctions” is not new. It can be 
traced back 33 years to the NEA 
Code of Ethics adopted by the 1929 
convention. In fulfilling their obli- 
gations with respect to employment, 
the code says, teachers must “refuse 
to accept a position when the va- 
cancy has been created through un- 
professional activity or pending 
controversy over professional policy 
or the application of unjust per- 
sonnel practices and procedures.” 

But sanctions have rarely been 
applied by the NEA strictly on be- 
half of teachers and never, so far 
as we can discover, to force salary 
adjustments, 

The North College Hill, Ohio, 
story of 1947 is a case in point. The 
board by a three'to-two vote fired 
the superintendent, Repercussions 
were unprecedented and included 
prolonged student strikes, mass 
community protests, a board-mect- 
ing riot and arrests, and mass resig- 
nations of teachers, 

The executive committees of the 
Ohio Education Association and the 
NEA, at the request of the NEA 
Defense Commission, issued a 
sanctions statement. The statement 
called for teachers to refuse to 
accept positions in the system as 
long as it remained under domina- 
tion of the “present board of 
education majority.” 

All the members of the board 
resigned the evening of the day 
the statement was issued and new 
board members were appointed by 
the resident judge. Steps were taken 
to assure improved conditions, if- 
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STRIKES OR 
cluding re-employment of the su- 
perintendent and many of the 
teachers. i 

At last summer's convention in 
Denver, the eyes of the delegates 
were on a sanctions test case now 
taking place in California's Little 
Lake City School District. After a 
two-year-long examination of un- 
acceptable personnel conditions in 
the district, the California Teachers 
Association imposed sanctions on 
the district on April 15, 1962. 
Without exploring the complexities 
hcre, it is interesting that the 
superintendent scems to have ex- 
pericnced little difficulty in re- 
cruiting a staff for the current year. 

NEA leaders know, of course, 
that they must develop techniques 
of dealing with boards of education 
and their agents which will in most 
Cases obviate the necessity of im- 
Posing sanctions. Successful “pro- 
fessional negotiations” imply the 
selection of an agent in much the 
Same way that collective bargaining 
does, 


A COLLISION COURSE 


And this is where the NEA and 
AFT are steering a collision course. 
There is likely to be a battle in 


City after city, between groups who, 
ther, favor 


for one reason or ano 
fessional 


either sanctions and pro 
Negotiations or strikes and collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Perhaps the real question, 5° far 
as the union is concerned, is: Can 
teachers be organized ? Considering 
that the AFT has for 12 years 
Brown no faster than the nation’s 
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SANCTIONS 3 


teaching force, and has never en- 
rolled more than 5 percent of the 
total, what is the source of the op- 
timism exhibited at its Detroit con- 
vention? 

The source of AFT optimism 
lies in the success story of the bur- 
geoning United Federation of 
Teachers in New York City. Two 
years ago the UFT enrolled no more 
than 5,000 of the city’s 40,000 
teachers. But then, with a one-day 
strike, it wrung from the Board of 
Education the right of teachers to 
choose a single bargaining agent to 
deal with the board on matters per- 
taining to salary and working con- 
ditions. In the election, UFT forces 
won a two-to-one victory to set off a 
wave of rejoicing. 

Another one-day strike in April 
1962 resulted in salary increases 
and 34 fringe benefits for teachers. 
The success of the bargaining there 
has encouraged locals in other cities 
and this year’s increase in member- 
ship (officially reported as 70,821, 
an increase of 10,000) reflects the 
New York City developments. Next 
year's enrolment gain is likely to 
be more spectacular. 

The AFT majority evidently con- 
siders itself already in possession 
of the proper strategy to double 
membership in five years. At Detroit 
it rejected a new group led by My- 
ron Lieberman which offered a 
broader, more flexible, and certain- 
ly more progressive plan. 

Lieberman is aware that the 
AFT can never be truly successful 
until it enrols far more than 5 
percent of the nation’s teachers. He 
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believes, however, that it is not start- 
ing with the basic handicaps (chief- 
ly administrator domination) that 
could keep the NEA from becoming 
an effective agency in teacher sala 
and welfare matters. Had Lieber- 
man won the president's office, he 
might have been able to set in mo- 
tion changes to improve the gener- 
ally poor image of the AFT as a 
dissident, noisy, dogmatic, and over- 
aggressive minority group. 
Certainly there are many fine 
and effective individual leaders in 
the AFT ranks, But Lieberman 
could not break the hold of the old 
guard, which was 


joined by most of the Powerful New 
York 


by rival 


&roups, decide 
between alternatives p 


offered by the 


S competition 
need not þe destructive, q ste 4 


In the meantime, intellectual 
leaders in the profession might con- 
sider the logic of a suggestion made 
by Mr. Lieberman before he de- 
serted pure Principle to win votes: 
Ultimately, the NEA and AFT 
should close ranks to form a truly 
powerful single Organization for the 
advancement of teachers, 

This suggestion sounds ridicu- 
lous now, but SO, at one time, did 
the suggestion that the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and the 
American Federation of Labor join 
ranks. There was more distance be- 
tween CIO hodcarriers and AFL 
typographers than there is now be- 
tween the AFT and the NEA. There 
is the same need for a united front. 

Opposition to such devices as 
strikes and Sanctions grows partly 
out of the notion that public em- 
ployes are public servants and that 
Servants should have few rights 
against masters. One consequence 
of this point of view is that able 
People avoid public employment. 
Hence we must not be servile, al- 
though our Profession is one of 
service. We will get nowhere with 
ritualistic reiteration of chubby 
solidarity in One organization or 
another. We must seek appropriate 
chniques to raise our- 
Selves above “genteel poverty and 
public disparagement.” 

In short, the Opposition is not the 

if you are an NEA member, 
or the NEA if you belong to the 
AFT, Teachers Must be goal-orient- 
ed, not Organization-oriented, They 


must make their Organizations serve 
their just goals. . 
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What the Admiral Said 


Suggestions for Improving Our Schools 
Vice ADMIRAL H. G. Rickover, USN 


In Education for All Children 


Editor's Note: The following is 
taken from the summary remarks 
made by Vice Admiral Rickover in 
the hearings before the House of 
Representatives Committee on Ap- 
propriations conducted in May 1962 
and published in the fall of 1962. 


Mhr. Chairman, I know from 
the many times I have appeared be- 
fore this and other committees of 
Congress how deeply concerned 
members of Congress are about the 
education of our children. . - I 
feel that no real and timely im- 
Provement will be made unless you 
take the lead and show the way 
` Congress has rightly been 
called the “potent and omnipresent 
teacher,” 
All great philosophers have un- 
erstood that the education of 
Youth is the primary function of 
Society—the means by which 
teg sai inheritance is transmit- 
from one generation to another. 
ae - This is why education is so 
‘portant, why it is our responsi- 
en as human beings to assure 
wi our own heirs receive their 
human inheritance. . - 
in í We adult Americans arc not 
telligent enough to figure out 2 
inn to improve American educa- 
a, we cannot hope that our chil- 
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dren will be intelligent enough to 
keep our nation strong and prosper- 
ous and capable of living up to 
its task of leading the free world. 

I do not wish to deprecate the 
importance of high moral stand- 
ards, of good character, of kindli- 
ness, of humaneness, of ability to 
get along well with fellow citizens. 

. . But the one thing which I 
believe will be of the greatest im- 
portance for the future of our 
nation and of the free world, the 
one indispensable thing, is to bring 
all our children to markedly higher 
intellectual levels. Most of the 
problems they will have to cope 
Wwith as individuals and as citizens 
of this great democracy will involve 
use of their minds... . 

In fact, civilization has reached 


e 
Vice Admiral H. G. Rickover is 
Chief, Naval Reactors, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission and Assistant 
Chief of Bureau for Nuclear Pro- 
pulsion, Bureau of Ships, US. 
Navy. Reported from Education for 
‘All Children; What We Can Learn 
from England, a report of the hear- 
ings before the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, published by US. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1962. 160-63. 
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the point where the frontier now 
lies in the mind itself. Americans 
must conquer knowledge as former- 
ly they conquered the wilderness. 
... Our future depends squarely on 
how well we succeed in developing 
the minds of our young men and 
women. We must not, we cannot 
permit anything to stand in the 
way. 

I think we must be realistic and 
face the fact that most people do 
not like very much to work with 
their minds; this is something we 
must try to teach children at school: 
we must get them into the habit 
of using their minds whenever a 
problem requires application of 
reason and logic. It is this very 
practical necessity that makes me 
insist on the importance of estab- 
lishing national scholastic stan- 
dards, for academic excellence does 
not just happen. It must be actively 
promoted and nothing will do this 
better than setting children stan- 
dards and rewarding them—with 
class promotion, good marks, 
diplomas, etc., if they work hard 
and thus succeed in meeting the 
standards. 


IDEAS FROM BRITAIN 

I do feel that there are things 
we can learn from English educa- 
tion. I would include the following: 

1. Elimination of “ability to 
pay” from public education; reten- 
tion of “ability to learn”; separate 
secondary schools. 

2. Highly qualified teachers to 
whom much freedom is given in 
their work and whose influence on 


all aspects of education is great, 
notably in setting scholastic stand- 
ards through national examinations. 
Total absence of nonteaching school 
principals and administrators. 

3. The use of government grants 
as a means of raising national 
standards in education, by making 
acceptance of standards and of 
inspection to check on standards 4 
condition for awarding grants. 

á. National examinations leading 
to national diplomas, designed to 
permit great varicty in selection of 
test subjects, yet clear-cut indica- 
tion on the diploma of the type of 
examination taken and passed. 
Cooperation of all interested parties 
in setting up the examinations and 
great care in evaluating them. 

These are the principal features 
of English education by means of 
which they maintain high stand- 
ards while permitting decentralized 
management of public education. . - 
One or more of the above measures 
may prove acceptable to us; this is 
why I list them here. 

Now as to what specific action 
this committee of the Congress 
could take to aid in correcting 
deficiencies in American education, 
I should like first to say that I 
believe such aid has now become 
indispensable. . . 

I believe American education so 
clearly requires improvement that 
we must find a way to bring federal 
aid to bear on the education prob- 
lem. For many years there have 
been hearings before Congress 
where this matter has been end- 
lessly discussed. I suggest that Con- 
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gress make a start; the problem is 
admittedly so complex that it will 
take a long time and much effort to 
solve it. But the important thing is 
to make a beginning, to tackle one 
item and try to solve it, so that we 
can then go on to another. 

I suggest that the Congress try 
to do two things: obtain accurate 
information on how we stand edu- 
cationally; to what degree our 
educational system serves out urgent 
necds and how it compares with 
educational systems in other leading 
nations. And second, that the Con- 
gress set up machinery for estab- 
lishment of permissive national 
scholastic standards through exam- 
inations. These are, I believe, the 
two most urgent measures that need 
to be taken; they are measures that 
clearly will not be taken at all un- 
less the Congress takes the lead. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE NEEDED 


To carry out these two tasks, I 
suggest that a small committee of 
eminent, trustworthy, intelligent, 
and broadly educated men be set 
up, something on the order of the 
English University Grants Com- 
mittee, or of our own Genera 
Accounting Office. The important 
thing is to keep it 4 small com- 
mittee but one composed of truly 
Outstanding men. . - 

It would be their task to keep 
American education under close 
Scrunity, To observe how it re- 
Sponds to our own educational 
nceds and how it compares with 
education systems in other nations- 

his group of men would be ex- 
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pected also to devise a system of 
examinations to be taken volun- 
tarily but to carry federal accredi- 
tation: preferably at different schol- 
astic levels, and both at the transfer 
from high schools to college, and 
from college to graduate department 
or professional school; also for 
teacher accreditation. 

It might be advisable to entrust 
to this small group the working out 
of a good system for awarding 
federal scholarships. « - Profession- 
als are being educated free of 
charge in more and more other 
democracies and, of course, in the 
totalitarian countries. Higher edu- 
cation has become so expensive that 
not even middle-class parents can 
now pay for it, still less the mass of 
our less affluent citizens. Unless we 
make up our minds to pay the cost 
of the long education required of 
professionals, we shall continue to 
have serious shortages. - - 

I suggest that in assessing the 
state of American education the 
committee be requested to confine 
itself to scholastic attainments. We 
will not win the Cold War, nor 
meet economic competition from 
the Common Market countries, nor 
obtain urgently needed skilled 
workers, technicians, and pro- 
fessionals by having swimming 
pools or school dances or even de- 
lightfully poised young people. It 
is in academic excellence that our 
schools must be brought to a point 
where the education they offer is— 
at every ability Jevel—at least equiv- 
alent and preferably better than in 
any other country. No extraneous 
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considerations ought to intrude 
when it comes to determining what 
is or what should be the technical 
task our schools must accomplish. 

Because it lends itself to ex- 
amination at different scholastic 
levels, I recommend the English 
GCE (General Certificate of Edu- 
cation) as a model which we might 
like to adapt to our own needs. I 
am firmly convinced that in a 
country where children, where 
everyone, is “status conscious,” the 
raising of scholastic levels in the 
public schools will most effectively 
be brought about by starting from 
the top. Once you have the college- 
preparatory high-school students 
aiming at a nationally set standard, 
it will not be too difficult to get 
those with somewhat less academic 
ambitions to want a similar national 
goal to work for. This is exactly 
what is happening in England. . 

Any examinations so established 
would, to my mind, have to aim at 
least as high scholastically as do 
similar examinations abroad. The 


Orn the whole. 


is as bad as it has 
and therein lies 
Nehru 


Ws must have res 


, I think we shall survive. 
ever been, but think; 


criterion is not that every child 
should be able to meet the examina- 
tion standards but that there be 
several levels at which children 
may be tested. If we wished to do 
as well as England currently does, 
we should have to have 1 million 
students take a GCE-type examina- 
tion each year. . . Most of them 
would be at ordinary level. We 
should also have a national exam- 
ination comparable to the Second- 
ary Modern School exam now being 
developed in England, which could 
be taken by high-school graduates 
who do not enter college. I believe 
such national examinations would 
contribute greatly to a rapidly rais- 
ing of scholastic standards for all 
types of ability levels, 

committce to set standards, to 
keep watch over the state of Amer- 
ican education, to point out peril 
points, and to keep us fully in- 
formed on our competitive position 
in education—this js what I sug- 
gest would aid in correcting the 
deficiencies in our school system. © 
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Ju difference betweeen what it 
A oretically possible to accom- 
pni in school faculty meetings 
nq what seems to happen in a large 
majority of these meetings poses @ 
perplexing paradox. 
e a of the literature indi- 
es at faculty meetings provide, 
ong; other things, excellent op- 
ano for in-service training, 
er problem-solving of 
orn -wide problems, and for bol- 
ale fi and improving teacher mor- 
le survey of teacher reactions to 
the mectings, however, indicates 
neetings fall far short of their 
—?—*,, Typical teacher reactions 
+ „T guess we have to have 
ome m They're a necessary evil, 
Aai hey are a sheer waste of 
Ime,” 
It is rare to find a teacher who 
ae pens about attending 
ce y meetings of who sees them 
He acon contribution to school 
e elopment or personal and pro- 
Ssional growth. 
ee is little published research 
a subject, despite the tremen- 
devot voip of teacher-hour time 
Sin to faculty meetings jan 
a ag to be minimal positive 
i a This prompted us to initiate 
y of school faculty meetings 
Sar had these aims: to investigate 
Y relationship that might exist be- 
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n 
tween the kinds of interpersonal 
activities that occur in faculty meet- 
ings and teacher satisfaction with 
these meetings; and to inquire to 
what extent schoo! faculty meetings 
might be a mirror of the state of 
interpersonal relations and percep- 
tions in the school as a unit. 

The project was carried out as 
part of a continuous program of 
educational research at the Group 
Dynamics Center, Temple Univer- 
sity. Data was collected by admin- 
istering 2 questionnaire to 40 ele- 
mentary and 49 secondary teachers 
in service. They were enrolled in 
an introductory course in group dy- 
namics in 1960. 

The following conclusions were 
drawn: 

Apparently it makes a great deal 
of difference to teachers whether or 
not faculty-meeting activities are 
faculty-centered or principal-cen- 
tered. The nature of the meeting 
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seems to be related to perceptions 
and attitudes teachers have about its 
effectiveness. The faculty-centered 
group tended to view their meetings 
as being fairly satisfactory, while 
those who saw the principal as be- 
ing most central leaned toward 
rating them a waste of time. In addi- 
tion, the interpersonal nature of the 
faculty meeting appears to mirror 
the state of interpersonal relation- 
ships existing in the school as a 
whole. The responses scemed to 
substantiate the hypothesis that 
what happens in faculty meetings 
tends to reflect the more general 
attitude among faculty members. 
It is relatively easy to understand 
how principal behavior in the mect- 
ings, teacher behavior in the mect- 
ings, and faculty attitudes toward 
the meetings might be related to the 
type of meeting activities, It is less 
obvious, but perhaps as significant, 
that general teacher attitudes toward 
one another and teacher relation- 
ships with the Principal are related 
to the kind of activities characteris- 
tic of a particular facu 
The findings indicate 
ships exist and are consistent. That 
is, the faculty-centered group is 
more satisfied, is closer to the prin- 
cipal and faculty, and feels that the 
faculty is more cohesive and alert 
than is the principal-centered group. 


Ity meeting. 
the relation- 


FREEDOM TO SPEAK 
On an item concerned with the 
freedom teachers feel to speak, the 
difference that was found between 
elementary and secondary teachers 
appears to be based on size of the 
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faculty group. When the size of the 
faculty was controlled (equalizing 
statistically the size for elementary 
and secondary) there was no longer 
any difference. Also, while this 
item on freedom to speak did not 
reveal any significant differences 
between faculty-centered or prin- 
cipal-centered mectings, differences 
were evident with respect to the 
perceived freedom teachers felt their 
colleagues had to express them- 
selves. The principal-centered group 
thought that other faculty members 
were rather careful in what they 
said, while those in faculty-centered 
situations said they thought the 
teachers felt free to say whatever 
they wanted. 

It seems clear that the size of 
the meeting has something to do 
with the outcome of the meeting, at 
least in terms of freedom to speak. 
But what are the determinants of 
such a crucial outcome as satisfac- 
tion? 

Certainly one related factor is the 
type of meeting (faculty-initiated or 
Principal-initiated activities), How- 
ever, after a careful analysis, another 
interesting relationship was discov- 
ered. It is concerned with the extent 
to which the teachers’ preferred pat- 
tern of faculty meeting activities iS 
either carried out or frustrated. The 
faculty-centered group carried out 
teachers’ preferences more often 
and had activities that conflicted less 
often with teachers’ preferences 
than the Principal-centered group: 
When the conflict between prefer- 
ence and outcome was controlled 
Statistically, there was no longer dif- 
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ference in satisfaction between the 
two groups. 


SPECULATIONS 


This finding makes it possible to 
speculate about what makes one 
kind of meeting more satisfactory 
than another. Reasonable possibili- 
ties are: It is probable that faculty- 
centered meetings are more satisfy- 
ing, providing the preference con- 
flict factor is minimized; and, it 
may be a property of faculty-cen- 
tered mectings that these kinds of 
conflict do not appear and are more 
likely not to appear if the meeting 
remains faculty-centered in nature. 

A third speculation is somewhat 
contradictory to the two above. It 
may be that, if the conflict can be 
eliminated in the principal-centered 
mecting, then some of the more 
faculty-centered activities associated 
with high satisfaction would not be 
necessary. 

Several findings of the study ap- 
pear most relevant for people in- 
terested in faculty meetings. The 
size of the mecting is important if 
a principal is concerned with maxi- 
mizing freedom of participation. 
No ideal size is implied here, but 
Certainly 20 is more conducive to 
teacher participation than is 50. The 
Perceptions and attitudes teachers 
have toward faculty are related to 
their attitudes toward the school and 
faculty relationships in general. Ex- 
Pectations and preferences along 
With the degree of faculty participa- 
tion in activities appear tO be cen- 
tral in predicting satisfaction with 
faculty meetings. 
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Any study such as this has the 
potential for raising as many new 
uestions as it does for answering 
old ones. As the authors looked at 
their findings, the following issues 
seemed to be raised: 

On the basis of widespread low- 
level teacher satisfaction with 
faculty mectings, one must raise 
the question of whether or not these 
meetings, as most of them seem to 
be conducted, constitute a produc- 
tive use of time and energy. 

Perhaps it is legitimate to ask 
whether or not a different concept 
of faculty meetings should be con- 
sidered; one that would take into 
consideration both the size and 
needs of the faculty and the needs 
and competencies of the principal, 
as well as the demands of the school 
situation. 

A primary reason for widespread 
conflict between what teachers ex- 
pect to happen and what does hap- 
pen in faculty meetings may be that 
principals are insensitive to teacher 
feelings or that they don’t want to 
know what these feelings are. 

On the basis of what seems to be 
the tendency of the interaction in 
faculty meetings to reflect the state 
of interpersonal relations and mor- 
ale in the school, it seems prudent 
to commence to think of faculty 
meetings as a barometer of school 
interpersonal relations. 

In terms of the training of school 
administrators, it would appear 
that much more consideration than 
is currently given should be devoted 
to such areas as group processes and 
leadership of groups. e 
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A sroricaty, Americans 
have been unwilling to define au- 
thority relations for decision making 
in their organizations. Even Ameri- 
can military organizations are not 
exceptions; as late as the Civil 
War officers were “voted in and 
out” depending on how their sub- 
ordinates responded to the way 
they utilized authority. American 
governmental organizations mani- 
fest this characteristic in a pro- 
nounced way. The Constitution 
makes it possible for a citizen to 
te-present his case to a different 
section of government on receiving 
an unfavorable response from one 
section. 

While this style of handling 
authority problems has certain ad. 
vantages—for example, that of 
preventing unquestioning conform- 
ity to the pronouncements of those 
holding authority roles—it also has 
some definite disadvantages. One is 
that it produces a series of author- 
ity and power struggles which takes 
its toll in productivity and morale. 

This same American behavior 
extends itself into educational sys- 
tems. It perhaps would be profit- 
able to examine the specific condi- 
tions which produce authority and 
power struggles in educational sys- 
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tems. A better understanding might 
enable us to cope with power strug- 
gles more effectively—at least to 
keep them from manifesting them- 
selves in such extreme forms as 
high teacher turnover, discharge 
and termination of contracts, highly 
publicized resignations, and peren- 
nial scuffles between different or- 
ganizational roles and units. 

These authority and power strug- 
gles develop mostly in accordance 
with the prevailing conditions per- 
taining to control of organizational 
decision-making. 

It is possible to identify and 
discuss several kinds of organiza- 
tional decision-making conditions 
which create authority and power 
struggles. 

One set of conditions is those in 
which decision-making is nonpublic 
or nonvisible to the persons directly 
affected by the decisions. Only @ 
few persons know how any par 
ticular decision was made and the 
ee 
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personnel affected cannot determine 
the rationale or the facts employed 
in making the decision. 

These conditions tend to make 
personnel suspicious and noncom- 
municative after they have been 
adversely affected. It is as though 
some invisible hand were at work 
directing the affairs of the organi- 
zation and the working lives of 
personnel. Under these conditions 
there is little or no way to correct 
bad decisions, and personnel are 
likely to become apathetic and re- 
sentful when decisions are bad. 

When a series of bad decisions 
are made under these “nonpublic” 
Conditions, personnel are likely to 
attack the educational system and 
Cngage in behavior designed to 
undo or wreck the educational sys- 
tem itself. The authority-power 
Struggle is likely to take this form 
ecause it enables those adversely 
affected by decisions to use the 
ae decisions to attack the pre- 
ailing system of decision making. 


BAD DECISION MAKING 
A second set of conditions which 
Produces power struggles has to 
O with bad decision-making for 
Saal setting, planning, and resource 
location for the educational sys- 
a when external social and 
nomic conditions are changing 
tastically, Power struggles under 
Pai conditions are likely to be 
Anifested in the formation of 
ne and “loyal opposition” 
ee trying to determine what 
on should be taken to correct 
© situation “before it is too late. 
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Personnel energy is given to criti- 
cizing decisions and to expressing 
concern for the welfare of the 
organization. In its extreme form, 
the “opposition” will take action, 
privately and publicly, to demand 
or force resignation or discharge 
of incumbents holding authority for 
making these decisions. Opportuni- 
ty to publicly display and high- 
light how bad the decisions are 
will be exploited fully. 

A third set of conditions pro- 
ducing power struggles is character- 
ized by some persons who use 
organizational resources as patron- 
age to build personal power and 
for jobs holding a good deal of 
authority. In other words, decisions 
about the allocation of resources 
are based on how much allegiance 
the decision-maker can obtain from 
personnel for supporting his selfad- 
yancement plans rather than on the 
most effective use of resources for 
accomplishment of organizational 
goals. 
> Another set of conditions which 

roduces power struggles has to do 
with differences between personnel 
with respect to what the proper 
values and objectives of the educa- 
tional system should be. Struggles 
manifested under these conditions 
usually take the form of scufiles be- 
tween teachers and administrators 
of the humanities, the arts, sciences, 
practical arts, and professions. Dif- 
ferences in values and objectives be- 
come particularly apparent with re- 
spect to appointments on important 
policy-making committees and of 
such officers as presidents, princi- 
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pals, deans, and superintendents. If 
one group doesn't like the values 
and objectives, it precipitates a 
movement to get their men appoint- 
ed to the strategic posts. Candidates 
for these posts usually are scrutin- 
ized for their values and attitudes 
about cducational problems and 
organization more than they are for 
their actual competencies. 


OUTSIDE INFLUENCES 

A fifth sct of conditions produc- 
ing power struggles is created when 
an outside organization which sup- 
plies resources or holds police pow- 
er continually demands an account- 
ing of organization activity. There 
follows a tendency to employ per- 
sonnel skillful in organizing the 
kind of reporting, administrative, 
and accounting systems which keep 
the “enemy at bay,” but who are 
unable to contribute to the instruc- 
tional work. To personnel who con- 
duct the basic work of the system, 
the newcomers appear to be med- 
dlers and bureaucratic nuisances 
whose salary and program costs are 
borne at the expense of programs 
dealing with the real work of the 
system. Outside governmental units 
seem to be particularly adept at pro- 
ducing these authority struggles in 
organizations and thereby reducing 
the returns possible from tax dol- 
lars. 

Still another set of conditions 
from which power struggles de- 
velop are found where the person- 
nel in authority fail to exercise this 
authority to obtain decisions needed 
the educational system. This 
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produces frustration and resentment 
in personnel who want to do their 
job well, but who cannot obtain de- 
cisions when needed. Gradually 
some personnel try to fill the deci- 
sion-making vacuum by “illegally” 
supplying the kind of decisions 
needed. When discovered, this up- 
sets the person holding the authority 
for making such decisions, and the 
power struggle is on. 

There are other conditions which 
produce power struggles, including: 
increasing organizational size caus- 
ing central authority roles to become 
bottlenecks; failure of personnel to 
learn decision-making systems; poor 
definition of authority allocation; 
and ineffectual allocation of decis- 
ion-making authority. However, the 
six conditions noted above are prob- 
ably most common. 

The points which should be de- 
rived from discussion of these con- 
ditions are: that they are common 
to, or are likely to be found in, most 
educational systems; and that they 
seriously reduce the productivity of 
the system and its capacity to make 
the structural changes needed for 
effective and efficient accomplish- 
ment of its goals. This leads to loss 
of investment and explains in part 
why increases in investment do not 
always produce increases in produc- 
tivity in education. It also explains 
the inability of educational systems 
to make needed organizational and 
program changes to increase theif 
effectiveness as well as the serious 
morale problems and loss of person- 


nel whose replacement is extremely 
costly to the system. © 
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Does Grouping 
Make a Difference? 


JANE FRANSETH 


In Toward Effective Grouping 


5 

œL) O children learn more when 
grouped according to ability than 
when grouped heterogeneously ? 
Do some ways of organizing an 
clementary school make a greater 
difference than others in what 
children learn, the quality of their 
learning, how much and how well? 
These are among questions raised 
by educators and lay citizens, ¢s- 
pecially those concerned about and 
responsible for elementary-school 
education. There are no easy 
answers. 

Examination of research on the 
relative merits of different group- 
ing procedures for pupil learning 
and achievement may raise as many 
questions as it answers, especially 
in unexamined areas of grouping 
in the elementary school. The find- 
ings set forth below are from re- 
Views of evidence available. 
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When differences do occur in 
tested achievement between pupils 
grouped according to ability and 
those grouped heterogeneously, 
examination of research reveals 
that factors other than particular 
grouping procedures are responsi- 
ble. Some studies seem to show 
achievement gains in favor of 
ability grouping and some in favor 
of heterogeneous grouping. Still 
others show little or no significant 
differences in pupil achievement as 
measured by standardized tests. 

Studies examined include ex- 
amples of ability-type groupings 
and several types of heterogeneous 
procedures. Ability-type groupings 
include grouping according to IQ's, 
mental-maturity ratings, levels of 
reading achievement, teacher judg- 
ments, or a combination of these. 
Heterogencous-type groupings in- 
clude one-grade classrooms, multi- 
ple-graded classrooms, nongraded 
organization, and others represent- 
ing efforts to widen the range of 
individual differences in a class- 
room. The number of such situations 
examined is too limited for more 
than a tentative conclusion. A 
factor of specal interest is that, on 
the average, achievement gains 
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made by pupils in classrooms repre- 
senting a wide range of differences 
among pupils were higher than 
gains made on the average by 
pupils in ability-grouped class- 
rooms. 

The concept of a single-grade 
standard, which lingers despite 
much research to the contrary, is 
a serious handicap to full develop- 
ment of a childs potential, 
according to some authorities, 
Research supports that human vari- 
ability and a wide range of indi- 
vidual differences constitute normal 
phenomenons. Some authorities 
maintain that individual differences, 
when understood and accepted, are 
recognized as a precious asset. Used 
to full advantage, they enrich re- 
sources for learning. To the extent 
that appropriate opportunities are 
available, it appears that children 
help to improve learning opportuni- 
ties for each other. 

Many studies on grouping deal 
only with the effects of grouping on 
pupil achievement in skill subjects 
as measured by standardized tests. 
Little research has been conducted 
to determine possible effects of dif- 
ferent grouping procedures on 
growth in ability to think, ability 
to make sound judgments, develop- 
ments of such values as concern 
for others, development of crea- 
tivity, etc. 

Available research seems to 
indicate that children supposedly 
grouped according to ability are 
no more likely to gain greater 
achievement than their counterparts 
grouped heterogeneously. Is this so? 


What are the reasons? Some main- 
tain that grouping children ac- 
cording to ability (maturity, men- 
tal, or achievement levels) is a 
logical approach to meeting indi- 
vidual differences. An examination 


of some accepted assumptions fol- 
lows. 


SOME ASSUMPTIONS 


Children can be grouped accord- 
ing to ability. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to accept that 
they can. Although grouping chil- 
dren according to ability may be 
possible to a limited extent for 
short periods, the number of differ- 
ent interrelated factors make it 
difficult if not impossible to 
achieve. Evidence indicates that 
changes within individuals take 
place continually so that homo- 
geneity—which might have been 
obtained when a group was first 
formed—will continue to move 
toward heterogeneity, especially in 
the early grades, 

Testin & Or measuring instruments 
can measure adequately a child's 
ability and/or his learning poten- 
tial. The assumption that this is 
possible is in need of continuous 
re-examination, New knowledge 
about the nature of intelligence and 
ability to learn is continually com- 
ing to light, Many dimensions of 
intelligence identified recently are 
not included in commonly used 
tests. 

The results of testing which help 
to measure various mental abilities 
may be useful for studying children 
individually. It is questionable that 
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knowledge gained in this way 
makes a difference in any long- 
term expectations for ability-group- 
Ing purposes. 
: Speed in learning is the most 
important characteristic of learn- 
ing ability, A yes answer to this is 
also an assumption needing further 
study. There are many other dimen- 
sions now recognized as a part of 
intelligence which reveal serious 
limitations of traditional approach- 
€s to testing intelligence. Skill in 
bringing new knowledge to bear on 
new problems is only one dimen- 
sion of many identified recently 
through research, resulting in in- 
creased knowledge and understand- 
ing about learning. 
_ In view of the many and vaty- 
ing elements making a difference in 
cach individual's ability to learn, 
it seems unlikely that homogeneous 
grouping according to generalized 
learning ability can actually be 
accomplished except in a very limit- 
ed sense, 
5 If abilities and attributes have 
ee assessed, a child will retain 
bis attribute that governed placing 
m in a group selected as appro- 
A for him. The assumption 
b at he will is challenged in a report 
Y Harold Shane: “The uneven 
wth patterns of individual chil- 
a make grouping hazardous. 
ne is never completely certain 
that a given child will long retain 
Personal and academic attributes 
80verning placement in a group.” 
n Learning takes place more effec- 
tively if the range of differences 
n pupil activity is materially re- 
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duced. An affirmative answer does 
not appear to be supported by 
available evidence. But it is often 
assumed that grouping according to 
ability reduces the ranges of ability 
considerably so that the same or 
similar learning activities will be 
suitable for the whole group. Evi- 
dence supports that unless the chil- 
dren are scriously deprived in some 
way, increased heterogeneity is most 
likely to result. However, differ- 
ences in such groups may not be- 
come so obvious as in classes 
heterogeneously grouped from the 
beginning. So the device itself— 
homogeneous grouping according 
to ability—in some situations seems 
to lower recognition of the need to 
provide for individual differences. 

Grouping children according to 
ability fosters development of 
desirable attitudes and healthy 
selfconcepts. The assumption that 
this is so is based on several assump- 
tions, some of which stem from the 
judgment that grouping according 
to ability provides for meeting 
learning needs in accord with indi- 
vidual differences in ability. Al- 
though studies examining attitudes 
and selfconcepts are too limited to 
make conclusions, much of the 
evidence seems not to support a 
generalization that ability grouping 
contributes to the development of 
desirable attitudes and healthy self- 
concepts, especially among slow 
learners. 

From the evidence available, it 
would seem that ample opportunity 
for flexibility in grouping is an 
important guiding principle e 


A Diagnosis and a Remedy 


Improvement of Educational Research 


ARTHUR R. JENSEN 


In Teachers College Record 


HE. behavioral 
panel of the President's Science Ad- 
visory Committee has issued a re- 
port which, among other things, 


sciences sub- 


points out the“... failure of edu- 
cation to make technical advances 
comparable to those seen in other 
aspects of our national life.” 

In partial explanation of this fail- 
ure, the report states that", , . for 
the past 25 years few outstanding 
research workers in the behavioral 
sciences have exhibited interest in 
education research.” 

Why should there be this lack of 
qualified research workers? It is 
especially perplexing when one con. 
siders that during the past 20 years 
more doctoral degrees have been 
granted in education than in any 
other field. During this period, 16 
percent of all doctorates awarded 
in the United States have been in 
education. Physics, chemistry, psy- 
chology—each has only about one- 
third as many. 

Although the doctorate tradition- 
ally signifies interest and competence 
in research, further evidence of the 
dearth of significant research in 
education is the fact that most of 
the substance in books on education- 


al psychology has come from the 


fields of psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology, rather than from ed- 
ucational research itself, , 

The big question is why, when it 
has all necessary elements for basic 
scientific research and its technologi- 
cal application, has educational re- 
search failed to live up to its 
promise? 

Unless the roots of the trouble 
are exposed, any prescribed treat- 
ment risks being aimed at supcr- 
ficial symptoms instead of at basic 
causes. For instance, insufficient 
money at the moment is only symp- 
tomatic—not a basic cause. It is 
even possible that too much money 
is currently going down the drain 
in the name of educational research. 
To some extent, of course, a certain 
amount of seeming waste is inevita- 
ble even in good research. Every 
good experimenter has “duds,” ex- 
periments which foreseeably fall 
short of answering questions tO 
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which they were addressed. Such 
failures are not cause for joy; but 
they are not despised by the scien- 
tist, who views them hopefully as 
steps to an experimental success. 

But another kind of failure, and 
education has more than its fair 
share, is the “safe” project in which 
the variables are so trivial, local, 
or unreliable that, even when the 
research goes exactly as planned, 
the results and conclusions neither 
answer nor give rise to any funda- 
mental questions. 


ROOT OF THE PROBLEM 


To get to the root of the prob- 
lem, the preparation of potential 
educational researchers must be con- 
sidered. They are, for the most part, 
the students working for doctoral 
degrees in university departments of 
education. 

Much of the scarcity of research 
talent in education may stem from 
the probability that a sizable pro- 
portion of its students differ in cer- 
tain important ways from the ma- 
jority of graduate students in other 
sciences. It is known that, in gen 
eral, students in education are old- 
cr; they are lower in scholastic drive 
and aptitude, and they undertake 
their graduate work with compara- 
tively little specialized knowledge in 
appropriately related fields. All but 
4 minority have shunned scientific 
Subjects in undergraduate years. 
While in other fields some back- 
ground in the subject is essential as 
a prerequisite for graduate courses, 
education students come from 4 
Variety of undergraduate back- 
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grounds, often with little connec- 
tion with graduate fields of special- 
ization. 

Many of the older students are 
school teachers working half- 
heartedly and sporadically for ad- 
vanced degrees. Most of them re- 
gard the doctorate as a union card 
for advancement in the public- 
school hierarchy. Scholarly or scien- 
tific motives are conspicuously lack- 
ing. Moreover, students with a 
background in school teaching of- 
ten come to graduate school so full 
of the immediate, practical prob- 
lems of the classroom that they are 


intolerant of the “abstract” or 
“theoretical.” Few of them be- 
come interested in fundamental 


problems, as contrasted to students 
in other sciences. 

One effect of these conditions is 
that many graduate courses in edu- 
cation are introductory courses, of- 
ten conducted on an undergraduate 
level. This is unavoidable in some 
strictly practical courses which are 
necessarily both introductory and 
terminal. Unfortunately, many stu- 
dents enter doctoral programs in 
education having only such courses 
in their background, forcing in- 
structors to pitch courses in a low 
intellectual key. Graduate work in 
measurement, statistics, educational 
psychology, and child development 
should presuppose @ substantial 
background in mathematics, statis- 
tics, physiology, and psychology. 

At present such standards gener- 
ally do not prevail and the educa- 
tion department in most universities 
is probably the only one in which 
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any reasonably literate layman could 
enrol in graduate courses with a 
fair assurance that, if he tried, he 
could receive consistently passing 
grades. Training at this level can- 
not prepare one for research in edu- 
cation or in any field. 

The most damaging consequence 
of this state of affairs is that schools 
of education attract a higher propor- 
tion of mediocre students and fail to 
attract a proper share of the intel- 
lectually able. Mediocre students 
lower the tone and standards of the 
courses, which in turn fail to attract 
more able students, which further 
lowers the standards, and so on, It 
is Gresham's Law Operating in the 
academic world, 

While the best students in educa- 
tion are as good as the best in any 
field, as judged by scholastic apti- 
tude tests, education also has a 
greater proportion of students of 
low academic ability. If the lower 
one-fourth to one-half were not ad- 
mitted as doctoral candidates, grad- 
uate students in education would 
probably be comparable to those in 
other departments, at least in scho- 
lastic aptitude. 

Raising standards is becoming in- 
creasingly urgent. With the growing 
percentage of high-school graduates 
going on to college each year, we 
are faced with an increasing number 
of the academically untalented in 
the college population. If standards 
of admission to graduate Programs 
in education remain unchanged, 
more and more inferior students 
will gravitate into education for ad- 
vanced degrees, 


DIGEST 


The implications for educational 
research are striking, for there is 
a correlation between a student's 
ability and the quality and sophis- 
tication of his research. 

To do research on the important 
fundamental problems of how chil- 
dren learn and why they sometimes 
fail to learn requires rigorous expe- 
rimental studies and often labora- 
tory investigation, Most students in 
education have not acquired a taste 
for this type of inquiry. It lacks 
appeal because it is often conceptu- 
ally one or two steps from the 
emotionally toned problems the 
student recalls from his experiences 
as a classroom teacher, It is as if an 
clectrical-enginecring student could 
not become interested in mathema- 
tics or physics or in anything not 
closely related to the few electric 
appliances at home. 

This orientation also makes for 
research that is data oriented rather 
than problem oriented. Data- 
oriented research is determined by 
the data already available or most 
easily obtainable, regardless of triv- 
iality, Specious “problems” are 
concocted for the convenience of us- 
ing “dead” data readily at hand in 
school files. Such research usually 
lacks continuity and consists mostly 
of unrelated one-shot studies that 
never add up to anything signifi- 
cant. Yet long-term, problem- 
oriented research with some basis 
in Psychological theory is especial 
ly needed on many educationa 
problems, 

Tf my diagnosis of the ills of edu- 
cational research is in the main cof 
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rect, the essentials of the remedy 
seem indicated clearly. 


REMEDY 


First, there must be improvement 
of the intellectual quality and the 
scientific aptitudes and motivations 
of graduate students in education. 
This cannot be achieved merely by 
eliminating students who do not 
meet a high standard. It will be 
Necessary to attract into education 
some of the ablest students in other 
ficlds, mainly those in the behavior- 
al sciences. This will not be easy; 
for there are several factors tending 
to keep the best graduate students 
out of education. 

One factor is the closed-shop pro- 
fessionalism of many schools of 
education. They solicit and encour- 
age only graduate students who 
have come up through the ranks as 
school teachers and hire only pro- 
fessors who meet the same require- 
ment, This creates a selective bias 
against the potentially best research- 
ers, 

Another factor is the lower pres- 
tige of education in the university 
community—which is merely a 
symptom and would disappear if 
proper remedies were applied. To 
outsiders, education may not seem 
to afford an intellectual challenge. 
Students in other fields are often 
ignorant of the rich research poten- 
tial for their own specialities (e.8-5 
psychology, linguistics, sociology, 
anthropology) in educational con- 
texts, Education is a fertile field for 
the behavioral scientist, and educa- 
tional problems can provide a chal- 
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lenge at all points along the contin- 
uum running from “pure” research 
to research on problems of applica- 
tion. 

To attract able students a combi- 
nation of devices is necessary. First, 
a portion of the money now being 
spent on educational research might 
in the long run be more profitably 
used for scholarships and fellow- 
ships to attract superior talent. Most 
of this talent will come from the 
substantive disciplines basic to edu- 
cation. 

For this proposal to be successful, 
education must cease to be identified 
in the eyes of the academic com- 
munity merely with teacher train- 
ing; for when the major responsi- 
bility of a department of education 
is teacher training, educational re- 
search is handicapped. The prepa- 
ration of teachers is vitally import- 
ant, and it should itself be informed 
by the results of research. But a de- 
partment whose major responsibil- 
ity is training public-school person- 
nel is not likely to provide the 
atmosphere that attracts and holds 
predominantly research-minded stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Educational research, as a lifetime 
career, calls for the dedication, per- 
sistence, and long-term search that 
are expected of any creative scien- 
tist. Its students must be recruited 
from among those having such in- 
clinations, and they must be nur- 
tured in an atmosphere both con- 
genial and challenging to their 
talents and ambitions. 

Hence my major suggestion: De- 
partments of educational research 
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*should be established in universi- 
ties apart from the schools of edu- 
cation. The main function of the 
latter would continue to be training 
of public-school personnel. The de- 
partment of educational research, in 
contrast, would have no direct re- 
sponsibility to the community; no 
formal connection with state agen- 
cies of education; with teacher 
training; or with the granting of 
school certificates. It would be 
strictly a graduate department with 
standards fully Consistent with those 
of other graduate departments, It 
would have its own nucleus of ad- 


h.D., possi- 
with 
academic departments, 
disciplinary, i 
made up of persons in various 
fields, predominantly the behavioral 
sciences and statistics, holding joint 
appointments, Students would take 
graduate courses in the department 
of their speciality along with courses 
and seminars dealing with educa- 
tional applications of these funda- 


mental disciplines. The student's 
dissertation would have educational 
relevance, broadly defined. 

This proposal would not automat: 
ically solve all problems of im- 
Proving educational research. But 
it would be a realistically hopeful 
beginning. From such a department 
of educational research one could 
expect certain benefits, though it 
may take some time for them to be- 
come fully evident. It would pro- 
vide a center for basic research in 
education with the advantage of 
having research talent from all rele- 
vant sciences brought to bear on ed- 
ucational problems. With superior 
students from other disciplines com- 
ing into educational research and 
working with faculties of various 
departments, the attractions and re- 
Search potentialities of this field 
would become better known. 

Creating these conditions would 
be an important step toward dis- 
covering what application of science 
and intelligence holds for the bet- 


terment of education. The time to 
Start is now, ° 
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lies in our general carelessness ; 


branches of learning. 
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electrical engineering.” — 
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Is Johnny's Teacher Reading? 


The Teachet’s 
Professional 


Reading 


DorotnHy G. PETERSEN 


In 
The Elementary School Journal 


Č pucarors have long been 
concerned about the 30-year lag be- 
tween educational theory and class- 
room practice. With the steadily in- 
creasing volume of research, rapidly 
changing curriculum, methodology, 
school organization, and instruc- 
tional tools, there is serious danger 
that the lag will become greater. 
A most effective way of avoiding 
this danger is a conscientious pro- 
gram of professional reading by 
classroom teachers. There may well 
be a close connection between how 
well Johnny reads and how much 
his teacher reads. 
Most school people agree readily 
that the classroom teacher does not 
read as much professional literature 
as he should. The usual explanation 
is that there is not enough time— 
the teacher’s day is too busy. Some 
will say that the classroom teacher 
is not interested in professional lit- 
erature, But neither lack of time nor 
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lack of interest may be the complete 
answer. 

Another consideration may be the 
amount of professional literature 
available to the elementary-school 
teacher. Assuming that a teacher is 
a professional person, interested in 
keeping abreast of new develop- 
ments and current research, the 
question arises, “Does he have ready 
access to an adequate supply of pro- 
fessional books and periodicals?” 

This question prompted a study 

of the size, content, and use of. the 
professional library in the elemen- 
tary school. The following is based 
on information acquired from a 
uestionnaire survey of principals 
of elementary schools. Forms were 
mailed to 730 principals in 50 
states; 424 principals returned the 
completed forms. 

Two conclusions appear to 
emerge from the responses. First, 
there is a great range in the quan- 
tity of professional reading ma- 
terials available to teachers in their 
own elementary schools. The ex- 
tremes are the school with a 500- 
title professional library and a wide 
assortment of educational journals 
and the school that has no collec- 
tion of its own and is 50 miles 
from the nearest source of profes- 
sional books and periodicals. 

Second, the evidence generally 
substantiates the belief that the ele- 
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mentary-school teacher is not an 
avid reader of current professional 
literature. This cannot be attributed 
entirely to a lack of time or interest. 
The dearth of readily available ma- 
terials is at least partially respon- 
sible in some situations. This is sup- 
ported by the fact that only 326 
schools, or 76.9 percent of those 
covered in the survey, had collec- 
tions of books and periodicals; by 
the fact that only half of these col- 
lections were purchased by regularly 
allocated school funds; and by the 
fact that almost a third of the prin- 
cipals recognized that their teach- 
ers did not indulge in extensive pro- 
fessional reading. 

Apparently in most schools the 

principal has the responsibility for 
the professional library. He was 
named most often as the person in 
charge of the collection, Also, in 
about a third of the schools the pro- 
fessional library was kept in the 
principal's office. Since this is usual- 
ly a very busy place, the question of 
maximum availability can be raised. 
Other locations mentioned in order 
of frequency were the school li- 
brary, the teachers’ room, the li- 
brarian’s office, all-purpose room, 
the entrance foyer, and the materials 
closet. Forty-four Principals re- 
ported that no one was in charge 
and that teachers merely “signed 
the books out when they wanted to 
use them.” 

The survey established that pro- 
fessional journals are as important 
as books in acquainting teachers 
with educational theory and re- 
search. In addition to 326 princi- 


pals who reported having a profes- 
sional library of books and periodi- 
cals in their schools, 36 reported 
having periodicals but no books. 
Ninety-seven different journals, ex- 
clusive of state journals, were 
named as part of the school’s pro- 
fessional library. 


THE TOP TEN 

The ten top professional periodi- 
cals in order of frequency were: 
The Instructor, Grade Teacher, Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Elementary 
English, Childhood Education, The 
Education Digest, Arts and Activi- 
ties, School Arts Magazine, Arithme- 
tic Teacher, and the PTA Magazine. 

It appears that periodicals are 
used far more than books. Forty-one 
percent of the Principals reported 
that periodicals were used exten- 
sively, responding with such com- 
ments as, “used from cover to cov- 
er,” “very thoroughly used,” and 
“constantly in demand.” 

Based on the findings of the sur- 
vey several recommendations can be 
made. If professional reading is to 
play a more vital role in the growth, 
education, and professional im- 
provement of inservice teachers, 
these recommendations are in order. 

A concerted effort should be 
made in professional education 
courses to acquaint prospective 
teachers with the wealth of profes- 
sional literature available, Education 
courses should acquaint prospective 
teachers with viewpoints of many 
authors, introduce them to many 
Professional journals representing 
varied specializations, and encour- 
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age them to consult reputable 
sources of original research. In this 
way, a stimulus for professional 
reading and inquiry may be pro- 
vided which the teacher may very 
well rctain throughout his career. 

A second recommendation is that 
boards of education and administra- 
tors must attempt to provide ele- 
mentary-school teachers with read- 
ily available professional reading 
materials in their schools. Obvious- 
ly, it is neither practical nor possi- 
ble for a single elementary school 
to maintain a comprehensive profes- 
sional library of several thousand 
volumes. Teachers will still have to 
have personal professional libraries 
and use nearby public and university 
libraries, In some urban communi- 
ties, it is entirely possible that a 
centralized collection serving all 
schools may be more practical than 
individual school libraries. 

It does not seem impractical to 
suggest that at least $100.00 per 
year be allocated to each elementary 
school for purchase of professional 
books, The median expenditure 
now, according to the survey, is 
$25. This would make it possible to 
add about 20 new titles each year, 
considerably more than most schools 
now do. To rely wholly on generous 
individuals or groups or to rely on 
peanut sales and class plays for 


book purchases, as many do now, 
appears indefensible. 

A third recommendation is that, 
when materials are provided, re- 
sponsibility for stimulating their 
use falls on the principal. Profes- 
sional reading can be encouraged by 
displaying new materials in a cen- 
tral location, by displaying reviews 
of books and articles on the faculty 
bulletin board, and by devoting part 
of a faculty meeting to review and 
discussion of a certain book or arti- 
cle. Other successful techniques in- 
clude making the purchase of books 
and periodicals the responsibilities 
of a teachers’ committee; organizing 
voluntary, informal discussion 
groups; and delegating responsibil- 
ity for the materials collection to 
some one person other than the 
principal to avoid loss and irrespon- 
sible borrowing. 

Also, if at all feasible, the collec- 
tion should be available to teachers 
throughout the summer months, 
when their time is not at such a pre- 
mium. 

The increasing challenges facing 
education today demand that the 
classroom teacher be not only an 
able practitioner, but also a com- 
petent scholar. What better way to 
help him achieve this goal than to 
encourage and facilitate his profes- 
sional reading? A 


ot N 10 years, mankind could practically wipe out illiter- 


acy—which now stat 
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nds at 45 percent—if it wished to do so. 
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The Creative Mind Hears 


A Different Drummer 


In The Shape of Education for 1962-63 


A PROFILE of the creative 
mind is being drawn by University 
of California scientists after a six- 
year study of hundreds of persons— 
writers, research scientists, mathe- 
maticians, architects, and others— 
rated as highly creative by leaders 
in fields in which they operate. Out 
of the data recorded, these conclu- 
sions emerge: 

The creative person is intelligent 
(but not necessarily markedly so), 
independent, curious, skeptical, 
emotionally committed to his work, 
energetic, esthetically sensitive, in- 
troverted, nonconformist, occasion- 
ally egotistical, almost always actu- 
ated by a “sense of destiny.” He 
has few interests in common with 
farmers, carpenters, accountants, 
bankers, policemen, or undertakers, 
His interests, whatever his field, of- 
ten parallel those of artists, psychol- 
ogists, writers, physicists, and musi- 
cians. He is not very interested in 
details, is concerned with implica- 
tions, symbolism, meanings. 

“Creative people are not well 
rounded; they have sharp edges,” 
says Donald W. MacKinnon, direc- 
tor of the University’s Institute of 
Personality Assessment and Re- 
search, which has been conductin 
the study under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. Several books 
reporting on the investigation are in 
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preparation. Ultimate outcome may 
be a means of predicting creativity, 
but now it is concerned with dis- 
covering characteristics of creativity 
in those who have demonstrated 
that they possess it. 

Creative persons usually demon- 
strate early in life the skills neces- 
sary for the careers they ultimately 
choose—architects, as children, tend 
to be good at drawing and mathe- 
maticians always had a talent for 
math. But there are creative people 
who arrive late—thcy have so many 
skills and aptitudes that they find 
it difficult to choose among them. 

The values held by creative peo- 
ple were found to be significant. 
Among them the esthetic and theo- 
retical are the strongest; the eco- 
nomic tends to be the weakest. The 
researchers found it surprising that 
this held true for all creative 
groups; they had expected that 2 
mathematician would be found tO 
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cherish theoretical values and an 
architect to have high regard for 
esthetic values. Finding that both 
of these, and all other creative 
groups, gave equally high rating to 
esthetic and theoretical values, they 
came to the generalization that all 
creative people are able to tolerate 
the inner tensions created by hold- 
ing conflicting values or, more like- 
ly, that they are able to resolve these 
conflicts. 

Other findings support the theory 
that creative people are more able 
than most to express the opposite 
sides of their nature, to achieve a 
reconciliation of the conscious and 
the unconscious, reason and passion, 
rational and irrational, science and 
art, 

Another common characteristic 
discovered was that creative people 
seem to have a positive preference 
for complexity, even for disorder. 
When presented with a series of 
drawings among which to choose, 
they preferred the abstract, even the 
chaotic. When given an opportunity 
to create mosaics using few or many 
colors, they chose to employ more 
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colors than the less creative. The 
less creative individual, the research- 
ers concluded, has a compulsion to 
impose order immediately ; the crea- 
tive person sees the possibility of 
imposing a higher level of order 
after having experienced disorder. 

Schools may overlook the crea- 
tive student, the researchers have 
discovered, because, often, he is 
not a “satisfactory” student. He 
may as Thoreau suggested, “hear a 
different drummer.” He may resist 
group work, follow his own inter- 
ests, set goals for himself other than 
those set for the class. One of the 
most highly original architects 
studied turned out to be one who 
had been advised by his college 
dean to drop the subject because he 
had no talent for it. Many, MacKin- 
non said, had academic records 
which would bar them from today’s 
graduate schools. They weren't 
“grade getters.” 

A certain amount of intelligence 
seems to be necessary, but above the 
threshold, which appears to be an 
IQ of about 120, it doesn’t make 
much difference, research shows. © 


To have succeeded is to have fin- 


ished one’s business on earth. . . Then, too, I like fighting 


successful people, attacking them, rousing them, trying their 
mettle, kicking down their sand castles so as to make them 
build stone ones and so on. It develops one’s muscles. 
Besides one learns from it.” —George Bernard Shaw. 


e WRITING to me is not an exercise in addressing read- 
ers, it is more as though I were talking to myself while 
shaving. . . All that I ever hope to say in books is that I 
love the world. I guess you can find that in there, if you dig 
around.” —E. B. White, former New Yorker editor. 
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Fact or Fiction? 


Mark Hopkins and the Log 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


In College and University 


Jur ideal college is Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of a log and a 
student on the other.” This is per- 
haps the most widely known epi- 
grammatic characterization of the 
perfect college to be found in the 
literature of American higher edu- 
cation, It expresses vividly the 
concept that buildings, equipment, 
laboratories, and even libraries sink 
into insignificance in comparison 
with inspiring teachers. 

This characterization suggests a 
peaceful sylvan scene, deep in the 
primeval forest, with only a fallen 
tree for a campus, with sunshine 
filtering through leafy branches, 
while student and professor, seated 
on the log, are oblivious of all else 
except the eternal search for truth. 
Just how appropriate such a log 
would be for a comforting and in- 
spiring collegiate experience in the 
midst of driving rains or the deep 
snows of a New England winter is 
something to imagine. 

This striking, though perhaps 
questionable, characterization of the 
ideal college is attributed to James 
A. Garfield martyred twentieth 
president of the United States. 
But did President Garfield (he 
was Congressman Garfield at the 
time he is supposed to have 
made the remark) ever really utter 
these words? Or must this fallen 


Walter Crosby Eells is a distin- 

guished educator and author, now 

retired, Reported from College and 

University, XXXVIII (Fall 1962), 
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tree trunk, hoary with academic 
moss, be relegated, like Washing- 
ton’s cherry tree, to the realm of 
picturesque legend? ; 

There is agreement among writ- 
ers on the subject that the epigram- 
matic characterization was sup- 
posedly originated by Garfield at a 
dinner mecting of Williams College 
alumni at Delmonico’s in New 
York the night of December 28, 
1871. Seventy or 80 alumni and 
undergraduates of the college at- 
tended. The principal address was 
given by William Cullen Bryant, 
honorary alumnus, but the speech 
that had the greatest impact was one 
by Professor John Bascom of 
Williams. Bascom criticized condi- 
tions at Williams—its equipment, 
buildings, administration, and trus- 
tees, 

Garfield, then Congressman f rom 
Ohio, was asked for his opinion. 
He responded, speaking extempor- 
aneously on the value of inspired 
teaching compared to the physical 
equipment of the college. No copy 
of his remarks is found in any © 
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his collected works or addresses; 
only various reports on what he 
said have been made from memory 
by some who heard him. 

The meeting was reported in 
New York newspapers, especially 
Bascom's speech, but Garfield was 
mentioned only incidentally or ig- 
nored in the news reports. Garfield's 
remarks were, however, commented 
on in the college's student publi- 
cations, They were distorted, criti- 
cized, and given unfavorable edi- 
torial comments in one student 
paper, Review, which moved Gar- 
ficld to reply in a letter, which was 
published. He wrote: 

"I insisted that brick and 
mortar and even museums and 
libraries are far less important than 
a strong faculty, well supported. I 
said that no amount of material 
apparatus could have given me the 
intellectual aid which I received 
from the faculty and particularly 
from the president.” 

This is the nearest to a reliable 
contemporary report of Garfield’s 
speech, made by himself within a 
few weeks of the affair. 


THE “LOG HUT” VERSION 

The first statement of the alleged 
“log” aphorism apparently was not 
published until more than 30 years 
later, and it appears to depend 
chiefly on the questionable memory 
of a single popular lecturer. Mean- 
while, however, only a few years 
after that meeting, quite a different 
and more reasonable version of 
Garfield’s remarks was published 
in more reliable sources and corrob- 
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orated in substance by other writ- 
ers, some of whom were in attend- 
ance at the New York meeting. 
Instead of a “log,” this version 
mentions a “log hut”’—although 
some variances of recollection in- 
clude a “log cabin,” a “pine bench” 
(without the log cabin mentioned), 
and even a “brick shanty.” 

The first published report of the 
meeting which contained specific 
mention of the “log cabin” ver- 
sion seems to have been in Harper's 
Magazine in 1881. Nathaniel H. 
Egleston, a professor at Williams 
College, wrote: “The General (Gar- 
field) < s= expressed himself as 
conscious of the value of books and 
apparatus. But, he said, ‘give me 
a log cabin in the center of the 
State of Ohio, with one room in it, 
and a bench with Mark Hopkins 
on one end of it and me on the 
other, and that would be a college 
good enough for me.’ e 

In that same year (1881), Burke 
A. Hinsdale, president of Hiram 
College and a close personal, life- 
long friend of Garfield, quoted 
Garfield as saying: 

“I am not willing that this dis- 
cussion should close without men- 
tion of the value of a true teacher. 
Give me a log hut, with only a 
single bench, Mark Hopkins on one 
end and I on the other, and you may 
have all the buildings, apparatus, 
and libraries without him.” 

This version, known as the 
Hinsdale version, was included in 
a memorial volume, President Gar- 

eld and Education, prepared im- 
mediately after Garfield’s death by 
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Hinsdale with the cordial approval 
of Mrs. Garfield. It would secem, 
therefore, that great confidence 
should be placed in his statement 
regarding the “log hut” as the 
nearest to a primary and reliable 
authority. 


THE “LOG” VERSION 


The “log” aphorism apparently 
originated and was popularized be- 
tween 1890 and 1900. Carroll A. 
Wilson, who made a thorough- 
going and scholarly effort to find 
out what Garfield really said at the 
Delmonico mecting and who pub- 
lished his study in the Colophon 
in 1938, gave complete credit to 
Senator James J. Ingalls of Kansas 
for the “log” version, Ingalls, who 
was a fellow student with Garfield 
under President Hopkins as well as 
a fellow congressman with Garfield 
in Washington, was a popular 
orator on the Chautauqua lecture 
circuit after his defeat for re-elec- 
tion in 1890, 

A biography of Ingalls, 
lished in 1902, includes amon 
selection of his works, 
“Garfield: Man of the People.” In 
style, content, and length, it ap- 
pears to have been designed as a 
Chautauqua lecture. In this lecture, 
Ingalls portrays in great detail 
and dramatic language Garfield's 
death and funeral. The pertinent 
portion of the Oration, for our 
purpose, is: 

“Lo .. He always felt and man- 
ifested a peculiar interest jp his 
alma mater and in President Hop- 
kins, whom he regarded as the 


pub- 
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greatest and wisest instructor of the 
century. ‘A pine log,’ he said, 
‘with the student at one end and 
Doctor Hopkins at the other, 
would be a liberal education.’ 

This statement by Senator Ingalls 
appears to be the origin of the 
common "log” form. No instance 
of its earlier usc appears to exist. 
Wilson, in his investigation, was 
unable to date this oration, but he 
concludes that the “log” form of the 
quotation was not known prior to 
1891, 20 years after its alleged 
origin, but that it had become 
familiar by 1900, He says, “No 
other man (than Ingalls) with a 
Garfield-Hopkins link traversed 
the United States on lecture plat- 
forms, talking about that log, be- 
tween 1891, when the quotation 
was not known, and 1900, by which 
time it was familiar.” . 

And so the “log cabin and pine 
bench” version was transformed to 
the “log” version. In this transfor- 
mation—or “tinkering with Gar- 
field's words,” as Wilson expresses 
it—there is no necessary implication 
of conscious or deliberate dishon- 
esty on the part of Ingalls. Depend- 
ing only on his memory or on 
indirect reports, the popular lec- 
turer, not writing a historical re- 
search paper, may easily have 
thought that he was expressing the 
substance of Garfield's origina 
statement. 

The Hinsdale version presents 4 
More reasonable and realistic pic 
ture. We still have a log, or rather 
several logs, but they constitute A 
log hut (the first actual building 
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of several American colleges), 
while Mark Hopkins and the stu- 
dent are more reasonably seated 
on a "simple bench” fully protected 
by the crude and effective log hut 
from the rigors of the New Eng- 
land climate. This is not only a 
much more reasonable characteri- 
zation for Mr. Garfield to have 
made, but it has the additional 
virtue of probably being the true 
one. Incidentally, it was not an 
unnatural one for him to use, since 
he, himself, was the last president 
of the United States to have been 
born in a log cabin. 

Wilson, after his comprehensive 
study, concluded that: 

"On the whole, I think we can 
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surmise that although nobody got 
it right, and nobody got all of it, 
what Garfield really said on Decem- 
ber 28, 1871, at Delmonico’s was: 
‘A log cabin in the woods, with a 
pine bench in it with Mark Hopkins 
at one end and me at the other, is 
a good enough college for me.’ ” 

Wilson adds, however, regarding 
the “log” version, that “the error 
has probably gone too far ever to 
be caught up with.” 

Thus, as President Washington 
had his picturesque if inventive 
Parson Weems, none too careful of 
historical accuracy, so Senator In- 
galls seems to deserve the question- 
able credit as the Parson Weems 
for President James A. Garfield. e 


Of Men, Time, Space and Taxes 
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e Every time I paint a portrait I lose a friend.—John 
Singer Sargent. 

e To be nobody-but-myself—in a world which is doing 
its best, night and day, to make you everybody else—means 
to fight the hardest battle which any human being can 
fight, and never stop fighting.—e. e. cummings. 


@ Science has put man in his place; one among the mil- 
lions of kinds of living things crawling around on... 
a minor planet circling a trivial star. We can’t really face 
the implications of this. . . A billion years into the past 
and a billion light years into space remain abstractions 
that we can handle glibly, but hardly realize—Marston 


Bates. 
e As for social pleasures, one of the highest enjoyments 


is agreeable company and good conversation, and I es- 
pecially like men, women, and children —Wélliam Lyon 


Phelps. 


e An income tax form is like a laundry list—either way 
you lose your shirt—Fred Allen. 


To Cut Down Dropouts 


Say YES to Teens 


CLAIRE GLAss MILLER 


In The PTA Magazine 


ten the average teenager his 
most pressing problem and the odds 
favor that he will mention money. 
The need for money lures many 
away from schools—right into the 
ranks of the unemployed. James B. 
Conant labeled our million jobless 
high-school dropouts “social dyna- 
mite.” New waves of unskilled 
dropouts are flowing into the labor 
market before jobs can be found 
for those already there, 
Teenagers themselves 
thought of a solution: part-time 
jobs that keep kids in school and 
provide the money they need. 


have 


and has helped t 
and girls through high school and 
college, 

Karin Stallcup, a resourceful 
junior at North Phoenix High 
School, Proposed the idea at a gov- 
€rnor’s conference on juvenile delin- 
quency. Politely accusing state ex. 
perts of having myopia when they 
suggested more recreation centers 
as a means of keeping kids out of 
mischief, she contended that teen- 
agers wanted more jobs not fun. 

“We want Something to do, 


—EEa2zzzZZZ:___ FE 
Claire Glass Miller, author and 
editor, is Director of Youthways. 
Reported from The PTA Magazine, 
LVII (November 1962), 4-7. 
I 
some adult responsibilities,” she 
urged. “We need our own employ- 
ment agency. Give us a chance and 
I bet we could run it ourselves. 
Rallying behind her, student rep- 
resentatives from Phoenix's high 
schools organized an agency with 
Karin as director. They canvassed 
the area for jobs. Karin was invited 
to civic luncheons, where she 
pressed relentlessly for jobs. The 
community responded with requests 
for yard workers, baby sitters, typ- 
ists, lifeguards, housekeepers, clerks, 
delivery boys, farm workers, etc. 
After the first year, the teenagers 
decided that YES should be on â 
more business-like basis with a paid 
staff, They needed a sponsor. From 
several inquiries, they chose a hu- 
manitarian club called Sertoma— 
named for “service to mankind. 
Sertoma clubs in other cities noted 
the decrease in dropouts in Phoenix 
schools and Won approval of the 
idea by its international headquat 
ters in Kansas City, Missouri. As a 
favored Sertoma project, the idea 
has spread to 25 states. 
Although some YES bureaus are 
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still staffed by teens, most have an 
older person as director. Regardless 
of their age, the adult directors have 
a youthful enthusiasm—calling kids 
long after office hours to tell them 
of jobs, lending them money for 
haircuts and shoes, and bailing 
them out of trouble at home, caused 
perhaps by a runaway father or an 
alcoholic mother. 

The fourfold aim that emerged 
in Phoenix—to build character, to 
\ build careers, to ensure welfare, 

and to render employer service— 

has been widely adopted by other 
groups. 

Earning money builds character 
by building selfrespect. Teenagers 
learn to be punctual, conscientious, 
responsible. Jobs that later on lead 
to permanent positions foster career 
building. Moreover, YES helps 
youngsters choose their permanent 
jobs as well as to land them. A 
budding lawyer runs errands for a 
title company; a science major 
cleans a lab; a senior student works 
in a drafting office, and is kept on 
and trained into a job that pays 
him nine years later, a substantial 
salary. 

Wherever YES is established, it 
= cuts down crime and delinquency 
by reducing the number of idle 
teenagers. Though getting jobs for 
those who need them receives main 
f emphasis, the group inevitably 
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helps disturbed young people, too, 
and so providing welfare is a stated 
aim. But the main benefit is to keep 
kids in school. Many youngsters are 
persuaded to remain in school be- 
cause they discover through a YES 
job that the business world isn’t 
easy or glamorous and a diploma is 
indispensable. Meanwhile, jobs that 
bring extra cash for books, clothes, 
or family needs take the edge off 
their impatience. 

Karin Stallcup, now living on a 
South Dakota ranch as Mrs. 
William Ullman, is a bit awed by 
how far her idea has traveled. She 
describes her ranch life “as it was 
in early America. I can’t help con- 
trasting this with the way the city 
youngster is sheltered from the 
world. It is a pity that many young 
persons go through 12 to 16 years 
of education before starting on their 
vocations. Many find out too late 
that they are not suited for, or in- 
terested in, the field they've 
picked.” 

To avoid such mistakes, YES 
managers scout for jobs every day— 
phoning, speaking, pleading against 
the skepticism of potential employ- 
ers, and battling at times the kids’ 
own inexperience. More progress 
will come when, in Karin’s words, 
“industry realizes more fully how 
much a teenager has to offer and 
makes a place for him.” o 


i HERE are no reliable statistics on drop-outs, because 
many who stay in school until graduation have dropped out 
in all but the physical sense—Earl C. Kelley, Wayne State 


University. 
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This Is Number Five 


Controversies about Teaching Reading i 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


In School and Society 


A REVIEW of the history of 
teaching reading shows a series of 
periods, each leading to a climax of 
controversy. 

Probably the first controversy was 
started by Comenius in 1657 with 
publication of his Orbis Pictus. For 
several centuries preceding Comen- 
ius, the “alphabet method” was 
used almost universally by profes- 
sional teachers. 

In the “world of pictures,” 
Comenius Presented words in 
phrases or short Sentences accom- 
panied by illustrations. He was 
recommending, therefore, a “word 
recognition” method, Despite the 
fact that Orbis Pictus was the most 
popular textbook for more than a 
century, the letter method continued 
to be used widely, It was challenged 
from time to time, notably by Sam- 
uel Worchester, nearly two cen- 
turies later, 

In the preface of a book for be- 
ginners published in 1828, Wor- 
chester states, “It is not, perhaps, 
very important that a child should 
know the letters before it begins to 
read. It may learn first to read the 
words by seeing them, hearing them 
Pronounced, and having their mean- 
ings illustrated; and afterwards it 
may learn to analyze them or name 
the letters of which they are com. 
posed.” 


— —. 
Arthur I. Gates is Professor Emeri 
tus, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. Re- 
ported from School and Society, 
XC (November 3, 1962), 370-73. 
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Soon after, Horace Mann scath- 
ingly denounced the “pee-you-tee- l 
put” way of teaching reading and 
advocated the word method. 

For two centuries preceding Wor- | 
chester’s primer, it was suggested 
occasionally that the sounds rather 
than the names of letters be taught 
as the basis of recognizing and 
pronouncing words. The origin of 


the second controversy can be iden- 


tified with the series of readers 
based on this “phonic” procedure, 
which began to appear as early 
as 1870. 

Letter sounding seemed to work 
better than letter naming. During 
this period the McGuffey readers 
tuled the land. The readers pre- 
sented material that was complex 
and difficult for children; the meth- 
od was phonic. With this support, 
the phonic method became firmly 
entrenched by 1890, 

Related to the advent of the 
Phonic readers was the appearance 
of Psychology as a Scientific enter- 
prise. The Psychologists, having 
Certain ideas about word perception 
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initiated an array of studies of read- 
ing. Leaders of the new group of 
investigators began to take a hard 
look at the methods of teaching 
reading in use in schools around 
1900. 

The impact of the various studies 
was felt keenly but most of the 
recommended changes were so dras- 
tic that public schools were reluc- 
tant to adopt them. As time went 
On, numerous investigations began 
to suggest alternatives. They had 
taken fairly clear form by 1925. 

_ In the patterns developed dur- 
ing the 1920's, the first step was 
to help the child do what he most 
wanted to do—read words he en- 
Countered on street signs, in stores, 


. 1 magazines, etc. It was found that 


with a bit of help the normal child 
can learn to read a number of these 
words readily without phonics. 

Easy, carefully graded materials 
Were provided for a time to help the 
youngster pick up enough words 
quickly to read a variety of mate- 
rials. The most significant change 
made at this time was to add work- 
books or study books to the basal 
reader. The new workbooks (they 
were an early form of “program- 
ing”) became the backbone of the 
new program, 

The team of study books and 
readers was designed to teach read- 
Ng, not literature, science, or any 
other subject. The program was de- 
signed to require only a fraction of 
the total time devoted to reading. 
The major activity was wide read- 
ing of all kinds of materials, includ- 
iN various “work-types.” 
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Although the basal program ma- 
terials were designed to develop as 
far as possible the abilities needed 
to read well, they were insufficient. 
The teacher had to provide addition- 
al help. Once the youngsters started 
to read, the teacher began to teach 
a variety of word-recognition and 
word-study techniques believed to 
be useful. She taught the names 
and sounds of the letters and vari- 
ous phonograms, syllables, and 
other aspects of phonics, the use of 
prefixes, suffixes, and other “'struc- 
tural” features of words and ways 
of attacking unfamiliar words. In 
brief, the pupil was given not a 
single device, phonics, but a kit of 
tools, including phonics, with which 
to work, 

This brief sketch of reading con- 
troversies has mentioned four—the 
Comenius controversy of three cen- 
turies ago; a second developing a 
century ago; a third at the turn of 
the present century; and a fourth 
growing out of changes proposed 
around 1925. A fifth is now under- 


way. 


A FIFTH CONTROVERSY 


To read only certain recent wide- 
ly publicized books, one might as- 
sume that there is only one impor- 
tant issue under discussion. Rudolf 
Flesch writes that all that is needed 
is to teach “phonics as it was taught 
in this country some 30 years ago 
. . . phonics taught to the child let- 
ter by letter and sound by sound un- 
til he knows it—and when he 
knows it, he knows how to read.” 

Most psychologists and educators 
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who have worked most vigorously 
in this field during the last century 
disagree with the above statement. 
This is not to say that phonics 
should not be taught and taught 
well—as it is taught in all but a 
few schools today. There are con- 
troversies concerning when and 
how to introduce phonics, what sys- 
tem to use, and how long and how 
throughly to teach it. New phonic 
systems are being developed by 
scholars in the field of linguistics 
and new suggestions for teaching 
are appearing from many other 
sources. They merit study. 

Other proposals of recent years 
include one suggesting that a return 
to the heavy, complex basal read- 
ers of literary classics, supported by 
intensive drill in phonics which 
were most widely used in 1900 and 
later. Observations of scholars and 
results of studies make one skeptical 
of this suggestion. Annoyance and 
frustration were frequent results 
of this policy. The wealth of good 
reading material now available 
makes the wide reading policy, sup- 
ported by systematic and thorough 
instruction in skills, seem e 


ven more 
sensible now than in 1900, 


INDIVIDUALIZED READING 


Another recent suggestion is elj- 
mination of most or all of the fixed- 
in-advanced devices such as basal 
books, phonic systems, and prac- 
tice materials and reliance on in- 
dividualized instruction by the 
teacher. This policy is a result of 
the belief that the vital factor is 
the ability of the teacher to diag- 
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nose each child's abilities, interests, 
and needs and to tailor a program 
in light of them. 

This “individualized reading” 
approach was regarded favorably by 
Hall, Dewey, Huey, and others in 
1900 and has been used in a few 
schools ever since. Questions raised 
about this policy concern practice 
not theory. Can the typical teacher 
become sufficiently expert and find 
enough time to conduct such a pro- 
gram? A number of persons believe 
that with the wealth of reading ma- 
terials available today she should be 
able to do so. Others are doubtful, 
especially the proponents of another 
suggestion. 

B. F. Skinner and several other 
psychologists believe learning can 
be greatly facilitated by reducing 
cach activity to a series of minute 
steps. The teaching, “programed” 
in a sequence of units, is designed 
to insure learning the right re- 
sponses and avoiding the wrong ele- 
ments of learning. Such a program 
may be largely selfteaching. 

Skinner and others contend that 
a major fault of current teaching is 
that it proceeds by steps so large 
and imprecise that a learner can 
come a cropper at any point. Even 
the shrewdest teacher would be un- 
able to detect these little slips. The 
history of “remedial reading” and 
use of earlier forms of practice 
manuals support this contention. 

Most persons who have studied 
reading instruction extensively agree 
that the ability of the teacher is of 
&reatest importance. This is the 
basic contention of “individualized 
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reading” advocates. Skinner main- 
tains that “programing” will help 
the teacher to become more expert 
and will enable her to give more 
time to individual children. 

The basal reader-workbook pro- 
rams in use today can be enlarged 
and “programed” to be much more 
useful to the teacher, but they 
cannot replace her. A Harvard 
&toup, following a careful study, 
recommended better preparation of 
reading teachers as a step of first 
Importance, 

The field of educational tech- 
nology does hold some promise. 

ays of using sound motion pic- 
tures and television to demonstrate 
in slow motion effective ways of 
tackling unfamiliar words, meth- 
ods of rapid reading and skimming, 
and other skills have not been 
fully explored. These devices can 
make the techniques of the master 
teacher available in every classroom. 

he Meagerness and difficulty of 
Materials and methods in 1900 
ed many scholars to recommend 
Postponing beginning reading until 
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the seventh year or later. The abun- 
dance of possibilities today has led 
several persons to suggest an age 
of five or earlier as the ideal time 
for many children, 

The most promising ways to 
improve reading instruction in the 
future seem to be to increase the 
quantity and quality of “programed” 
material for developing word- 
recognition skill and the many 
specialized and subtle types of 
reading abilities needed at all edu- 
cational levels; to find more effec- 
tive ways of using mechanical aids 
and electronic devices; to provide 
means of increasing the insight and 
skill of teachers; and to make 
available more time for “indi- 
vidualized” instruction. 

The current danger is that im- 
provements along these lines will 
be so unrelated as to result in a 
hodgepodge of competitive de- 
vices. It is important, therefore, to 
organize an over-all program of 
teaching in which each procedure 
is effectively coordinated with 
others. o 


“Auntie Mame” Would Approve 


THE Bureau of Independent Publishers and Distributors, 
a nonprofit trade association, recently compiled a list of 
nearly 2,500 paperback books suitable for junior-high and 
senior-high students. The books of 23 publishers were ap- 
proved by a joint committee made up of representatives 
from the American Association of School Librarians, the 
American Library Association, and the NEA. It is interest- 
ing to note that there are only 35 books listed under the 
heading Humor and Cartoons, but 93 are listed under 
Science Fiction. It is even more interesting to note that 
Auntie Mame is one of those listed under Science Fiction! — 
From The Christian Science Monitor. 
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Problems Concerning Data-Processing Machines 


Automation: How Much and How Soon? 


JaMes W. Comey 


In The Nation's Schools 


—unme the careers of most 
superintendents and business man- 
agers, a complete evolution from 
manual to automatic bookkeeping 
has taken place. For a long time 
the installing of bookkeeping ma- 
chines was the traditional problem 
(and still is in many places). But 
even before bookkeeping machines 
could be installed in school sys- 
tems throughout the country, they 
have been outdated functionally by 
semiautomatic and automatic mass- 
data machines, 

The larger systems in the country 
are finding it necessary to use these 
machines to keep pace with state 
and federal reporting and to have 
comparable statistical advantages 
with other school systems. I would 
not try to predict the innumerable 
uses and the innovations of these 
machines, but certainly we are on 
the threshold of having a local, 
state, and federal system of process- 
ing mass data that promises a great- 
er quantity and quality of research 
and statistical data. 

The greatest fear in the installa- 
tion of new mass-data equipment 
is the old fear—the fear of change. 
There are also practical concerns 
expressed by educators that are 
justified in some situations but 
are not valid in this case. 

First, educators express concern 


BE 
James W. Colmey is Bursar and 
Associate Professor of Education, 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. Reported 
from The Nation's Schools, LXX 
(October 1962), 66-68. 
= 
that individual freedom to teach 
will be affected. Actually, using ma- 
chines for statistical test scoring and 
accounting purposes is no reason for 
the teaching program to be forced 
into conformity. Data processing 
faces the traditional requirement of 
reporting in a manner that gives 
validity to necessary comparisons. 
Competent statistical methods 
should not affect functional proc- 
esses, 

Another concern, 
business man 
is that the 
administered 


primarily of 
agers and accountants, 
“hard copy” generally 
in traditional account- 
ing systems is sometimes lacking. 
But as long as auditors can check 
an accounting system through vari- 
ous reconciliation systems, much un- 
necessary paper work in accounting 
can be eliminated. 

Some educators also believe ma- 
chine systems are dangerous to the 
extent that they can become erratic 
in Operation, and numerous errors 
may occur, throwing the school 
system into havoc. These dangers 
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are real, but all may be overcome 
by verifying all the work done. 
The following methods of veri- 
fying mass data will assure accur- 
acy: visual recheck of key punching ; 
A second operator with a key verifier 
© verify key punching; reconcilia- 
tion systems to test machines against 
mechanical breakdown; reconcilia- 
tion systems to crosscheck input; 
and test runs of programs. 
Rs always should precede 
ual adoption of a system. Any 
superficial investigation, such as 
Lad machine to use and whether 
be rd or rent the equipment, can 
er ee „The approach that 
a e taken is to determine what 
i Sa data-processing system can 
or your school system. 
da next step is to determine 
fenk = to use a service bureau, to 
ie quipment, or to buy. Because 
ae pment is changing so rapidly, 
San school systems without 
Shes Sr can rarely visualize to 
ie ary: they will use the equip- 
is berf what type of equipment 
Si or them, it is best to rent 
i i wap initially. Once the system 
i igen school systems may 
Smali y purchasing machines. 
Sia er school systems may find 
iiou k service bureau is best. Al- 
Sena there are many successful 
recognine the administrator must 
Ta e that effectiveness of ser- 
proble aus may be reduced by 
` ms involving communication, 


ista i 
Stu changes, or complex in- 
oe However, the service 

Us, or nearby cooperating 


Usin : 
€sses having mass-data equip- 
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ment, are excellent sources for 
handling a large single job, for 
relieving peak loads, or for helping 
during initial installation. 

When it is deemed advisable 
to adopt a mass-data program, a 
man trained in the problems and 
use of the equipment should be 
employed. He can be a consultant 
or he can be a person employed 
permanently with responsibility for 
the program. Both are desirable. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Here are some recommendations 
derived from the experience of 
others in adoption of mass-data 
systems: 

Structure in simple steps, in 
regular sequence, in a careful plan, 
and with complete instructions. 
You must follow a “yes-no”', “on- 
off” system. 

Allow sufficient time for card 
preparation, as the machine card 
determines the success or failure of 
your system. Card information and 
design must be in a form that ma- 
chines can handle and that will pro- 
vide for clerical efficiency. 

Hold planning periods with all 
personnel affected by the mass data 
system or those that could reason- 
ably use this system. At this stage 
is the best time to orient personnel 
to the system and to introduce 
fundamentals. 

Put a “program” into the ma- 
chine. This may be done by the 
administrator working with a high- 
caliber tabulating operator. If not, 
the “program man” must be a 
policy man. 
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The heart of any mass-data pro- 
gram is the "tab room,” filled with 
heavy, noisy equipment. It may con- 
tain this equipment: key punch, 
verifier, sorter, collator, interpre- 
ter, reproducer, summary punch, 
accounting machine, and, in large 
installations, a computer. 

In the physical arrangement of 
the equipment, the tabulating ma- 
chine is usually centrally located, 
with the other machines surround- 
ing it. Care must be taken to allow 
sufficient space, adequate electrical 
outlets, and temperature control. 
The noise and weight must be kept 
in mind while planning, and a 
separate room structurally capable 
of supporting the equipment is 
recommended. 

The Memphis, Tennessee, school 
system is a good example of a large 
city system using machine mass-data 


Processing. Student attendance, 
accounting, payroll, research, test 
Scoring, and numerous other ma- 


chine programs are Processed, 

To walk into the machine room, 
such as the one at Memphis, and 
envision what is being done with 
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the equipment is an experience that 
may leave an uninitiated person 
frightened. Actually, the system 
can be adopted with a minimum 
of transitional confusion if the fol- 
lowing requisites are fulfilled: 

Research should precede installa- 
tion. 

There must be acceptance of data 
systems by users, 

A person trained in the use of 
this equipment should be available 
to the school system prior to the 
installation, Preferably he should 
be the man who will be responsible 
for the equipment, 

There should be careful develop- 
ment of a basic usable master card. 
Carefully devised systems of veri- 
fication should be planned and 
used to Prevent errors, 

It is inevitable that new mass- 
data machines will have a tremen- 
dous effect on education in the 
years ahead. Out of automation will 
come problems but there will also 
be much enlightenment, Automation 
is a “must” if education is to keep 
pace with other socio-economic 
developments in the nation © 


Keep Him Away from the Machines! 


understand. So, when she had finished, 
“You were so interested, Cicero, that I'm 


to ask more questions,” 

“Yas’m,” drawled Cicero, 
them numbers go when you 
Outlook. 


Certain you want 
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Opinions Differ on 


Teaching 
Modern 


Mathematics 


Howarp F. FEHR 
and 


SAUNDERS Mac LANE 


In NEA Journal 


A Great Step Forward, says Febr 


oan (1952), the University of Illi- 
matic ommittee on School Mathe- 
ich S looking critically at the 
“School mathematics program, 

nd much that was unsatisfactory. 
long with other groups, the 
as mittee noted that some content 
lacked. ne useful. Textbooks 
cepts = arity of expression. Con- 
ram ; at could have put the pro- 
Velopme harmony with modern de- 

nents were missing. 

= Commission on Mathematics, 


ap, + . 
p cointed in 1955 by the College 
963 


Com 


Entrance Examination Board, pro- 
posed in its 1959 report a program 
of mathematical education in har- 
mony with present-day scientific 
and technological culture. As a re- 
sult of these and other groups—in- 
cluding the School Mathematics 
Study Group (SMSG), which was 
organized in 1958 with National 
Science Foundation Aid—there has 
been a revolution in secondary- 
school mathematics in this country. 
Mathematics for grades seven and 
eight is being transformed from a 
review of computational arithmetic 
and business arithmetic to a study 
of mathematics, principally number 
systems and intuitive geometry. 
Grade nine algebra is becoming a 
more unified study of number sys- 
tems, variables, equations, and func- 
tions. Grade 11 intermediate mathe- 
matics is a restudy of the real num- 
ber system from a more structured 
and abstract point of view. The 
course combines algebra with trig- 
onometry and coordinate geometry, 
extending this study to include com- 
plex numbers and vectors. The sen- 
ior-year program offers a study of 
functions, probability, and matrices 
for those with deeper interest. 
The geometry program is still in 
a state of flux. An SMSG geometry 
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fortified Euclid’s presentation with 
a rule and protractor postulate and 
appears to be the best high-school 
geometry at present. Retention of 
this type of geometry is justified by 
the role it plays in developing de- 
ductive thinking and in cxhibiting 
the nature of a mathematical struc- 
ture. 

Most teachers who have used the 
new materials are enthusiastic and 
say they will never return to the old. 
Students enjoy the work and show 
far more understanding. No one in 
the field of pure or applied mathe- 
matics who carefully examines the 
new materials and compares them 
with 1950 materials can possibly 
deny that mathematics has been im- 
proved. He may disagree with some 
aspects, but he must admit there 
has been a giant step forward. 

The first step in reform is to plot 


a correct and appropriate course. 
This has been done. I think sever- 
al additional Steps are necessary, 
Euclid’s geometry is a complex, out- 
moded approach to a study of space 
and leads to a dead end. Much of 
it should be moved to junior-high 
school and studied in a less formal 
way. Euclidean space—at the heart 
of all modern mathematics—can 
then be studied in the senior-high 
school by algebraic methods (analy- 
tic geometry and vectors). This is 
the efficient way to study space of 
1,2,3, or 2 dimensions and to build 
the foundation for subsequent use 
of geometry in pure and applied 
mathematics. 

One aspect of modern mathemat- 
ics is its unity—the separate 


branches can be unified by means 
of the study of coordinate geometry 
and lincar algebra. The classical 
disciplines —arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, analysis—are still consid- 
ered separate study units. Such com- 
partmentalization must disappear. 

We cannot afford a program for 
the intellectual elite only. The level 
of mathematical abstractness and 
rigor must be kept within the grasp 
of a large segment of high-school 
youth. The question is not one of 
different mathematics for different 
intellects and interests, but a ques- 
tion of the amount, depth, and rate 
of progress. 


Has Been Oversold, says Mac Lan? 


School mathematics has changed 
suddenly. It used to be taught in ê 
fixed pattern and had the same 
meanings for young and old. Now 
the schools are full of “modern 
mathematics. When junior asks dê 
for help on a problem, it turns out 
to be a problem in Boolean alge 
bra—and what sense can dad make 
of x + x = x? 

Why the need for change? Ove 
the years, with no new content 
school mathematics gradually de 
generated because of an exclusiv? 
concern for teaching methods: 
Arithmetic was viewed as a mass ° 
number facts and not as a meaning 
ful structure, Algebra was rote 
manipulation with no suspicio” 
that there were reasons for the rw¢* 
Geometry, with little use of spa 
perception, became a shrinking 1$ 
of memorized theorems, Occasion? 
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Voices calling for some modest re- 
form were ignored. 

But in the past five years, vital 
reforms have been made in many 
schools. Intuitive geometry appears 
in the early grades, Euclidean 
Bcometry has been revised, and new- 
er ideas from abstract algebra have 
restored its logical structure. Basic 
mathematical ideas have been in- 
troduced early, where they belong. 
The notion of a set used to appear 
late in college courses; now it is 
taught in the fourth grade and is 
used to clarify other ideas. 

Many of the reforms are good, 

ut any crash program is likely to 
S ihoon This one is no exception. 
ets: have been overdone. The 
ee now is to say "solution set 
a ĉn Open sentence” instead of 
ie a of an equation” —but the 
ig is the same. Other basic ideas 
al neglected. For example, too 
in = reformers define “function 
iri rms of set,” but the reverse 
Se as possible and a good deal 
modern, 
Peo algebra, refreshingly dif- 
aha and hence good fun and en- 
hi gets more than its due. 
"ih are many such sidelines 
negle ET. for one). Teachers who 
ir the basic, ordinary algebra 
in 'S one are deep in a Boolean 
8e and should sober up. 

bse es thinking is needed—and 
new Pi emphasize. “> the 
ulation p maig program. A form- 
ing Of the rules of clear think- 
Use 4 means of symbolic logic is 
nical Various advanced and tech- 


studies. But introducing for- 
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mal rules of symbolic logic below 
the college level, where some mis- 
guided enthusiasts have put them, 
is against the weight of mathemat- 
ical judgment that clarity in 
thought is taught by examples and 
not by formality. This formality can 
tragically mislead students—and 
even a few mature social scientists 
who conclude that a machine thinks 
just because it can solve a few logi- 
cal trivialities. 

It is not clear why, but in the re- 
form, abstract mathematics comes 
out better than applied mathemat- 
ics. Perhaps the abstractions are 
easier for a youngster than applica- 
tions requiring experience, or per- 
haps too many off-beat applications 
are used. In any case, more reform 
is needed here. 

The whole reform is much too 
centralized. Instead of one School 
Mathematics Study Group, we 
should have several smaller ones, 
lest the future be as rigid as the 
past. This error is one of Science 
Foundation policy; it should be 
corrected at once. 

The “modern” aspect of current 
programs has also been oversold. 
Formerly, all school mathematics 
embodied ideas at least 200 years 
old. Now, at long last, a few 50- 
year-old ideas have reached the 
school. The trouble is, every author 
reaches for that catchy title, "Mod- 
ern Mathematics,” often for a sup- 
erficial book covering just bits of 
Boolean algebra and logic. These 
bits form a miniscule piece of real 
modern mathematics. Let us keep 
the reform in balance. eS 


Is Its Importance Disregarded? 


The Printed Word in Learning 
a Foreign Language 


VINCENZO CIOFARRI 


In The Modern Language Journal 


HE following is intended as an 
objective analysis of Processes in- 
volved in language learning to de- 
termine the function of the printed 
word. I say language “learning” 
not “teaching,” because the distinc- 
tion is essential. So much emphasis 
has been placed on the importance 
of the spoken word that we tend to 
disregard the value of the written 
word. 

Since the faculty of understand- 
ing sounds and reproducing them 
constitutes the essence of language, 
the first step is mastery of the spok- 
en word. Now, at what point does 
the written symbol reinforce the 
spoken sound? At what point does 
the written word carry meaning 
along with the spoken word, and at 
what point does the written word 
begin the function of carrying 
meaning independently? What part 
does the written word play in acqui- 
sition of language? 

Certainly, language is first of all 
speaking, and only secondarily 
writing. The written symbol is only 
an inaccurate representation of 
sound. But there is a failure at times 
to realize that accurate sound is not 
necessarily accurate language. Sound 
can be as misleading as the written 
symbol in communicating ideas. 
Moreover, if language were con- 


Vincenzo Ciofarri is Modern Lan- 
guage Editor, D. C. Heath and 
Company. Reported from The Mod- 

ern Language Journal, XLVI 

(November 1962), 312-14. 
——————————— 
fined to the spoken word, we would 
have a world of illiterates, What 
else do we call people who do not 
know how to read or write? 

The written word has immediate 
as well as ultimate value in lan- 
guage learning. First, written sym- 
bols are dependable reminders of 
sound. Through controlled imita- 
tion, our vocal apparatus is able tO 
reproduce sounds of a new lan- 
guage. By repeated stimuli, ouf 
vocal apparatus is able to reproduce 
those sounds as reflex action, How- 
Ever, as we acquire more and more 
sounds, the reflex action spreads 
Over a wider range and begins tO 
weaken in spots. At that stage, the 
written symbol serves to recreate 
the conditions which produced the 
correct sounds in the first instance: 

The written symbol is permanent, 
and t.. spoken sound is transitory: 
Since language learning is a cumu” 
lative process, it is quite important 
to recreate linguistic experienc? 
when the stimulus is absent. At 
present, even with the electron!© 
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devices at our disposal, we cannot 
utilize sound as a permanent rec- 
ord—sound cannot be used for a 
ready reference. Furthermore, even 
D e had a recorded dictionary, 
À ae would be problems of finding 
certain word needed for a certain 
She ee How could we glance at 
Ros = for the reminder of the 
T > choice? Can our reflexes store 
a r new stimuli and make them 
T abie at our beck and call? 
Weess the written symbol, the 
E of a language outside its 
ileal atmosphere becomes a prac- 
7 Mpossibility. 
ete E written symbol first comes 
s a as a reminder of sound, 
A orcement for language al- 
o eat The human mind 
iis. ce ave a tendency to drop from 
oie ne elements not in 
minde t use—if it did not our 
ee i ned be crammed with use- 
Sor goa! such as yesterday's 
minds = It is natural that our 
and ale: ould tend to drop words 
X “pressions previously Jearned 
fess. But. eo come into conscious- 
"tan ee cannot be built 
to be ra he original blocks have 
lhs firmly in place to have a 
fe oa structure. Constant ready 
guage T to previously learned lan- 
ing. E eaa to language learn- 
oniy p reference can be furnished 
y by the written word. 
ble S nihan word is indispensa- 
approach 2 a pure audio-lingual 
oratory “ n the classroom or lab- 
OE dines i student practices patterns 
Ey: paten iaie To produce mas- 
3 ern drills must be confined 
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to one structure at a time. A student 
would be very old by the time he 
mastered enough patterns. Success 
can be achieved only by substituting 
new items. A storehouse of lan- 
guage on which the student can 
draw substitutions is needed. The 
printed word is the only practical, 
inexhaustible supply. Training in 
the proper utilization of printed 
words is essential to learning. 

A student really begins to master 
a language when he has learned to 
increase his skill by himself. All 
who have mastered a foreign lan- 
guage realize that most learning is 
done after formal training. Lan- 
guage instruction of the past has 
been unsuccessful because learning 
stopped when it was ready to begin. 
Language teaching of the future 
needs to set as its goal the ability 
to acquire language after the stu- 
dent leaves the classroom. The only 
linguistic atmosphere always avail- 
able, which depends entirely on the 
learner, is the supply of printed 
material. Proper utilization of that 
material is the only dependable 
source on which to base complete 
learning of a new language. 

Finally, it should not be forgot- 
ten that study of foreign languages 
derives value from its intellectual 
appeal. I am not minimizing the 
importance of understanding other 
people through the spoken word. 
However, we must realize that most 
of our understanding comes through 
the printed word, which not only 
conveys the best thinking of other 
people but extends to all civilized 
nations, present and past. o 


Should Each Subject Area Be Accredited? 


What Accreditation Can and Cannot Do 
ALBERT E. MEDER, Jr 


In Science Education 


Aimo inevitably proponents 
of curricular revision scck assistance 
from accrediting agencics in secur- 
ing adoption of programs they ad- 
vocate. Associations of science and 
mathematics teachers considered the 
possibility of having their standards 
adopted by the accrediting agencics. 
Most recently the American Politi- 
cal Science Association raised the 
uestion of whether colleges should 
not be accredited in political science 
as they are now in chemistry, 
through the American Chemical 
Society. 

My answer is “No,” in every 
case. We ought not to have any 
more specific accreditation than we 
now have. 

Consider that if every one of the 
30 odd departments included by 
a typical college or university of 
liberal arts, or if every one of the 
fields for which a teacher education 
institution prepares students, or if 

programs leading to every one of the 
various certificates granted in any 
of the 50 states, were to be separ- 
ately accredited, as distinguished 
entities, the situation would be in- 
tolerable. a 
Indeed, the present situation 15 SO 
nearly intolerable that recently the 
colleges and universitics organized 
the National Commission on Ac- 
creditation to serve in effect as an 
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accrediting agency for accrediting 
agencics, to determine which ac- 
crediting agencics should be recog- 
nized as offcring a valid, desirable, 
or necessary service. More than 
1200 colleges became members of 
the commission. 

Another important consideration 
is that curriculum improvement 
groups are not the only agencies 
desiring to make use of accredita- 
tion. Every time a problem of high- 
er education makes the newspapers 
the public seems to think that the 
accrediting agency should move in. 
Whether it be a dishonest basketball 
player involved with gamblers or a 
president losing his job, somebody 
thinks the accrediting agency ought 
to do something about it. 

There may be circumstances in 
which this should be done. But the 
accrediting agency is not a police- 
man with a big stick to handle every 
infraction that appears. Its basic 
concern is the integrity of the in- 
stitution. This does not condone 
anything about a basketball scandal ; 
but such a situation hardly warrants 
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action with respect to accrediting 
unless it is shown to be a part of a 
pattern of deliberate deccit and 
hypocrisy by the college. And, al- 
though it may be hard to admit, 
some presidents do deserve to be 
fired. But it is hardly the business 
of an accrediting agency to tell the 
Board of Trustees how to run its 
affairs, even if in its opinion an 
crror of judgment has been made. 
The accrediting agency should make 
certain initially that the Board of 
Trustees understands its function 
and that it has a kind of organiza- 
tion that will enable the institution 
to operate; only if there are grave 
abuses should the agency step in. 
All this docs not mean that ac- 
crediting agencies cannot be of as- 
sistance to a group interested in 
improving a specific curriculum 
arca, such as science or mathemat- 
ics. It does not mean that the 
agencies have no interest in such 
matters. There is a great deal the 
accrediting agencies can do if prop- 
erly approached. The approach, 
however, is not to say, here is an 
acceptable accreditable curriculum 
for the preparation of science teach- 
ers and any institution that does not 
follow this pattern should be denied 


accreditation. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


What can be done? Keep in mind 
that the accrediting agencies’ main 
purpose is to know whether an in- 
stitution understands its objectives, 
has a program calculated to carry 
out these objectives, and can give 
evidence of success in attaining 
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them. It is a perfectly proper thing 
for an accrediting agency to ask 
whether those in any institution re- 
sponsible for the preparation of 
science teachers, say, are in touch 
with the latest recommendations 
and the latest developments. If 
a professor or a dean responsible 
for preparation of science teachers 
knows little or nothing of the fer- 
ment that has been going on during 
the last few years with respect to 
secondary-school courses and college 
curriculums, then, except by chance, 
his program cannot be acceptable. 
The accrediting agency should look 
into this. 

How can an accrediting agency 
investigate? Only through members 
of visiting teams. These team mem- 
bers are chosen by the officers, par- 
ticularly the executive secretary, of 
the agency. Therefore, one impor- 
tant thing a group interested in im- 
proving a specific curriculum area, 
such as science. can do to bring the 
influence of accrediting agencies to 
bear on promotion of their interests 
is to provide the agencies with a 
panel of knowledgeable people in 
the field, The agency would be de- 
lighted to know competent people 
in institutions in its territory who 
could be invited to serve on teams. 

Another method is publicity-— 
through the issuance of reports and 
recommendations. To ask for assur- 
ance that attention will be given to 
these recommendations is in my 
judgment selling higher education 
short by merely asking the question. 
Most presidents, deans, department 
heads, and professors do want to 
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keep up with developments; they 
do want to look at recommendations 
made by responsible professional 
groups; they do want to implement 
them if it appears warranted. 

But the institution is the agency 
that decides what its program is go- 
The accrediting agency 
what it must 
and the 
of the 


ing to do. 
cannot tell a faculty 
teach. The curriculum 
courses are the responsibility 
faculty and the institution. An ac- 
crediting agency can, however, 
ask whether an institution has con- 
sidered certain practices. If a college 
is giving old-fashioned courses, the 
agency can ask why it has not 
changed them. 

As chairman or member of a 
visiting team, I can ask some very 
searching questions about mathemat- 
ics programs in some institutions 
that are teaching curriculums out- 
dated by 50 or 60 years. I can't 
tell them what they must do. I can 
inquire why they do what they are 
doing or ask if they have considered 
doing what some other institution 15 
doing. 

One other practice of accrediting 
agencies needs mentioning. When 
we find a really bad situation we 
don’t go to the newspapers: We go 
to the president, describe the situa- 
tion we have found, tell him that 
under such a situation accreditation 
cannot be reaffirmed. We then give 
the institution & reasonable time, 
normally two years, to correct mat- 
ters, and tell the president that if in 
that time there has not been shown 
genuine and marked improvement, 
accreditation will be revoked. We 
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do this without publicity; have do 
it more times than even the Ao. 
ciation’s membership has any id a 
I think that both the ke Pe 
agency and the association of te 4 
ers of a specific subject area sind 2 
science, have the same baste on 
pose: that institutions prep: oa 
teachers—science teachers ih the 
case—should have the best be ae 
program for preparing ja 
teachers that they can support ran 
institution lacks adequate 50 2 
to do the job, the resources ‘should 
be acquired or the program sl a 
ee should 
If groups such as associati 
teachers of pitik sujet z 
set forth the norms for mn vile n 
indicate what books should “~s 
the library, what equipment wt 
be in the laboratories, what ve 
view is necessary to a en 
ning teachers to move into th ao 
ent day current of educatio i 
secondary or elementar perk 
then we can w fm 
achieve excellence, 
But it is not the f 
accrediting agency to 
specific content of sp 
or the specific asi 
specific curriculum, I 
tion has integrity 
know-how, the course wi 
include the right Se iker 
developed to include ther a 
city is given to the need oe 
ommendations are made eile, 
sis is placed in new di ee 
the institution doesn’t rina lf 
rity, the accrediting a ne integ, 
how to deal with it. wiles knows 
e 


school 
ork together to 


unction of PA 
deal with the 
Ccific courses 
included in $ 
f the institu. 
and academic 
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Its Significance in Society 


Music as an Academic Subject 


CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH 


In Music Educators Journal 


= Music is recognized as an 
activity in schools and colleges 
today, and yet it is not always 
regarded or accepted as an academ- 
ic discipline. 

The question of music as an 
academic subject is an old one. The 
Greeks concluded that it was an 
integral part of education and so 
did the schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages. During the Reformation it 
was also rated an academic subject, 
with both the theory and practice 
of the art being subjects for daily 
instruction. 

In this country, the Singing 
School movement was important 
from 1770 on, but it was not until 
Lowell Mason introduced singing 
into the public schools of Boston 
in 1830 that music became a re- 
quired exercise in the educational 
system. 

More than 15 years ago, the 
Harvard Report on General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society doubted 
whether music “should be required 
of students in secondary schools.” 
It argued that music was not an 
academic subject. 

This point of view is not shared 
by many thoughtful people. Music 
is an integral part of human cul- 
ture, and many of its techniques are 
parallel with those of the other 
humanities. It is not merely a 
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“pleasant pastime” or a background 
for conversation; Western music 
is a language with a literature which 
for centuries has been closely tied 
up with our habits and customs, 
indeed our civilization. It cannot be 
termed the private speech of a 
small group but rather “a social 
phenomenon of universal signifi- 
cance. 

Where does music fit in the 
school day? Since music is both a 
literature and an adjunct to other 
disciplines, it is my opinion that 
a first task is to correlate or inte- 
grate music into the curriculum. For 
example, why should not the mathe- 
matical side of music be taught by 
the mathematics teacher? There are 
many aspects of music in which 
mathematics is essential: theory, 
acoustics, recording, etc. We should 
get away from the idea that all 
knowledge must be compartment- 
alized. After all, the school is 
supposed to train the mind and the 
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faculties. The music 
stretches the mind and prepares 
one for many things besides com- 
position. 

Furthermore, musi 
exist in a vacuum. It is probably 
more connected with the history of 
other disciplines than any other 
subject. People have sung, danced, 
and played from time immemorial. 
Music is intimately bound up with 
our civilization. 

Listening to or performing music 
associated with history makes the 
past more vivid. What did the 
Crusaders sing, the wandering stu- 
dents of the Middle Ages, the 
peasants who revolted in the six- 
teenth century, or the Parisians 
during the French Revolution? Sure- 
ly our own Civil War is brought to 
life again through its songs. But 
how often does the history teacher 
make such references? 


theory of 


docs not 


RELATE IT TO LIFE 

The ignorance of our students 
regarding the significance and place 
of music in society offers a great 
challenge. Our students do not 
generally relate it to life. Too 
often it is forgotten that music is 
a sound with a purpose; too often 
it is treated as mere sound. 

Just as music can be integrated 
into the history courses through use 
of records and live performances, 
so it can be integrated into the 
other disciplines. In the language 
ficld, beginning with English, the 
Opportunity is great. 

To study the Elizabethan lyric 
without referring to the musical 
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settings of the time is to give an 
incomplete picture. Sir Walter 
Raleigh is much closer to us if we 
hear one of his poems sung, Ron 
sard’s name was synonymous with 
finely wrought polyphonic music 
Should not the French class know 
this? 

The same idea can be followed 
in German, Spanish, Italian. and 
Latin. To help students learn clas- 
sial Latin with its intricate 
mic patterns, 


rhyth- 
' odes were set by 
composers from 1500 on. There 
are hundreds of compositions which 
could be of more than academic 
interest if they were revived, Latin 
texts still inspire composers who 
are well known in the concert halls 
but are strangers to the Latin or 
history class. 

A charge frequently leveled 
against music educators is that 
they are more interested in method 
than content; more interested in 
sounds and technical results than 
inherent’ meaning. The place of 
music in socicty and its role in the 
history of civilization—these things 
arc ignored. 

It is true that music teachers must 
cover a wide range and there is a 
danger of teaching only a smatter- 
ing of information and skills. The 
situation can be remedied by in- 
cluding the theoretical and his- 
torical roots of music in the 
curriculum—by treating music as a 
scholarly discipline in its broadest 
sense; by teaching it as an academic 
subject in our high schools, 

; I suggest that we weave music 
into the fabric of the school. Teach 
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listen and to think 
sociologically as well as technically. 
Get them into the habit of calling 
for music as often as possible in 
their Their fellow stu- 
dents can write pieces for birth- 
days, picnics, parties, and perhaps 
for commencement. 


students to 


activities. 


RESIDENT MUSICOLOGISTS 

I also propose that there should 
be musicologists in residence in 
our schools, just as there are now 
number of cit 


composers in a 
Two years ago the Ford Foundation, 
through the National Music Coun- 
cil, gave grants to a dozen com- 
posers to be “in residence” in cer- 
tain high schools, where they can 
write works to be sung and played 
by the students, The resident musi- 
cologists, I submit, could help to 
organize courses in the history of 
music, but their main task would 
be to study local needs and inte- 
grate the European tradition with 
that of specific regions in this 
country. They would make the 
musical life of the high school 
more vivid and help develop an 
interest in our heritage as well as 
present day creativity. Music must 
play a greater role in the school 
and the community. If properly 
presented, songs can supplement 
maps and illuminate various regions 
of a country. It is this excursion 
into the realm of tone which has 
many meanings that we are trying 
to teach. 

The response to music varies 
among students, and therefore we 
must offer a varied fare. There is 
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the run-of-the-mill boy or girl who 
likes to sing and dance, and we 
must ask Are 
young people given sufficient op- 


ourselves: these 
portunity to take part in music on 
a simple level? If they can partici- 
pate frequently and be taught the 
art of music as literature and a 
reflection of times and places, some 
of them may become what 1 would 
term musically responsible c 

Music is frequently a social art 
and offers splendid opportunity for 
teamwork. We should stress the 
value of its study, not the necessity. 
We are apt to overdo formal analy- 
sis with the moderately interested 
child at the expense of establishing 
for him the relationship of music 
with the other humanities. Music 
shares many of their concepts and 
parallels many of the other arts in 
its functions. 

How are we to change the pres- 
ent pattern of a society where only 
2 percent of the population gocs to 
concerts? Why are the people of 
this country not carried away by 
music? It can be an exciting esthe- 
tic experience, something which is 
talked about and argued over, That 
is what we want. We want music 
to cause reactions, make people 
think and fecl. In a sense, the task 
is to make a lasting impression on 
the pupil. Too often he is exposed 
but not innoculated, 

As Nadia Boulanger once said, 
“Students must be shown the place 
of music in our whole civilization 
as well as civilization in terms of 
music.” That is what music as an 
academic discipline should do, @ 
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Effect on Achievement 


Small-Group vs. Teacher-Led Discussions 


WILLIAM J. GNAGEY 


In The Journal of Educational Research 


O ax since 1952, when J. Levine 
and J. Butler reported that group 
discussion was more effective in 
changing behavior than the lecture 
method, there has been some doubt 
as to the necessity and efficiency of 
the teacher's participation in vari- 
ous classroom activities carried on 
in the name of Icarning. 

If, as A. Hare concluded in "A 
Study of Interaction and Consensus 
in Different Sized Groups,” there 
is an increase in participation in 
small groups, the efficiency of a 
teacher-led discussion involving 
more than six or cight students may 
be questioned. If the teacher were 
to withdraw at intervals in favor 
of small class divisions, his absence 
might be more of an aid to learning 
than his presence. 

However, some teachers and 
many students feel that unteachered 
small groups merely share ignorance 
and waste time. 

There are two major issues: Is 
the teacher's presence ever indis- 
pensable for maximum achievement 
in such sessions? What does the 
teacher's presence do to the stu- 
dent’s perception of the value of 
the course? 

Here is a report on a study of 
two college sophomore classes in 
educational psychology. One group 
was taught by a small-group dis- 
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cussion method (SGD); the other 
in a conventional teacher-led class 
discussion (TLD). In addition to 
comparing achievement of the two 
classes, the investigation attempted 
to measure any differences in the 
students’ perception of the Practi- 
cality, interestingness, and under- 
standability of the course, 

The teacher-led discussion was 
carried on as follows: the instruc. 
tor begins by inviting questions 
from the students about the as- 
signed material. Study sheets, con. 
taining essay questions and a list 
of terms considered important by 
the instructor, have been distributed 
previously. 

When a student asks a question 
the instructor refers it to the 
class. If no student volunteers a 
answer the instructor answers ee 
question and asks the student ie 
the answer is satisfactory, Įf not E 
instructor pursues the answer tin S 
the student claims understand; att 

When a correct answer js ng. 
teered, the instructor; volun. 

indicates 
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assent. If an incorrect answer is 
volunteered, the instructor refers 
it to the class, asking, “Do you all 
agree?” Answers are pursued as 
before until the questioner claims 
understanding. 

The small group discussion was 
carried out by electing a chairman 
to lead a group of 9 or 10 stu- 
dents. With the help of study sheets 
they proceed more or less informal- 
ly to help each other gain under- 
standing of the assigned material. 
The instructor is available in the 
room for consultation with any 
group needing his services, but is 
occupied with his own work in the 
interims. 

No significant differences were 
found between the two groups with 
respect to achievement as measured 
by the examinations.: It could be 
concluded that the instructor effect- 
ed no appreciable facilitation of 
academic achievement. Certainly, 
no generalization could be attempt- 
ed, but the results should challenge 
some preconceived notions about 
the instructor's function as a dis- 
cussion leader. 

The picture is different, how- 
ever, concerning the students’ per- 
ception of the course’s value. The 
students’ evaluation at the end of 
the eighth weck revealed that the 
TLD group, to a significant degree, 
thought that the course was more 
Practical than did the SGD group. 


The TLG also rated the course as 
far more understandable than did 
the SGD group. A weak tendency 
for the TLD group to rate the 
course as more interesting than the 
SGD group was not significant, 

The personality, delivery, and 
general attitude of the experimental 
instructor would make us cautious 
about generalizing these findings. 
But we were totally unprepared for 
results which forced us to conclude 
that student perception of the value 
of the course did not parallel 
achievement in the course. 

Another possible implication is 
that, regardless of whether the 
Presence of an instructor increases 
the achievement level of a group, 
he might be indispensable to morale, 
and thereby be useful for that 
reason. 

Tt must also be admitted that 
the SGD class may have learned 
some valuable behaviors that were 
not measured in this study. Such 
things as selfreliance, social skills, 
communication skills, etc., could 
very well tip the scales in favor of 
the SGD method if these are proper 
objectives for a course in educa- 
tional psychology. 

Perhaps the major contributions 
that this study could make would be 
a vigorous stimulation of college 
teachers to test some of their favor- 
ite procedures to determine if they 
are using time most efficiently, 9 


Jue mediocre teacher tells. The good teacher explains, 


The superior teacher demonstrates. 


The great teacher in- 


Spites—William Arthur Ward. 
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The New Commissioner.— 
Francis Keppel, the sixteenth U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, needs 
no introduction to the policymakers 
of American education, nor to the 
key figures in the Kennedy Admin- 
istration, including the President 
himself. At 46, he has both the 
requisite scasoning and sufficient 
vigor to move the U.S. Office of 
Education from the periphery to 
the inner circle of the power struc- 
ture of American cducation. 

As is widely known, he turned 
down the job when it was offered at 
the opening of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, some say because he 
could not be assured sufficient lati- 
tude while serving under HEW Sec- 
retary Abraham A. Ribicoff, an 
autocratic administator. Former 
Secretary Ribicoff, who is the new 
U.S. Senator from Connecticut, then 
took 15 months to find a Commis- 
sioner who would, in his phrase, 
“handle the education while I han- 
dle the politics.” This division of 
labor was notably unsuccessful. The 
President's education legislation was 
not enacted, and Sterling M. Mc- 
Murrin soon resigned in frustration, 
blaming his troubles on the NEA 
and lack of a Cabinet seat. 

Now the President has taken a 
new tack. Commissioner Keppel 
was not Secretary Celebrezze’s per- 
sonal choice; for the first time in 
decades, the Presidential appoint- 


ment of a U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation has been more than a mere 
forwarding by the White House to 
the Senate of the name supplied by 
the HEW Department or some 
other agency. An experienced poli- 
tician, Secretary Celebrezze has 
stepped out of the way of his new 
subordinate, who has his own close 
tics with the President and key 
White House officials. 

One common bond, of course, is 
Harvard, where Francis Keppel has 
been dean of the Graduate School 
of Education since 19.48. It was 
natural for the President to ask 
Keppel to join his pre-inaugural 
“task force” developing education 
recommendations. McGeor ge 
Bundy, who resigned as undergrad- 
uate dean at Harvard to become the 
President's special assistant for na- 
tional security affairs, was ubiqui- 
tous when Keppel was sworn in at 
the White House, as was another 
erstwhile Harvard colleague now on 
the White House staff, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Only illness pre- 
vented Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
who was dean of the Harvard Law 
School before his appointment to 
the Supreme Court, from adminis- 
tering the oath of office, as Keppel 
had requested. 

The White House ceremony was 
symbolic indeed of the unique st 
accorded to Commissioner K 
No one at the White House 


atus 
cppel, 
or the 
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USOE can recall or produce any rec- 
ord of the installation of any pre- 
vious U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at a White House ceremony 
attended by the President himself. 
Even before he was sworn in, at 
their request, Keppel visited several 
top White House oficials, includ- 
ing the Director of the Budget. In 
contrast, a recent previous Commis- 
sioner went to the White House 
only twice during his stay in Wash- 
ington, once in the company of the 
Teacher of the Year. 


Curriculum Vita—Keppel’s 
guests at the White House ceremony 
included, in addition to the leaders 
of the major educational organiza- 
tions in Washington, Dr. John W. 
Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation and an old family 
friend. The new Commissioner's 
father, the late Frederick P. Keppel, 
was himself president of the Car- 
negie Corporation, as well as dean 
of Columbia College. His son at- 
tributes his manifest skill at fund 
raising to this carly exposure to the 
world of philanthropy. “I Icarned 
at home how to get money out of 
a foundation executive,” he wittily 
observes. 

The new Commissioner has only 
one carned degree, a Harvard A.B. 
awarded in 1938, after which he 
studied sculpture for a year at the 
American Academy in Rome. From 
1939 to 1941, continuing his 
Studies, he served as an assistant 
dean at Harvard College. From 
1941 to 1944, he was in Washing- 
ton as secretary of the Joint Army- 
1963 


Navy Committee on Welfare and 
Recreation. Then he joined the 
Army as a private and rose to a 
first licutenancy, returning to civil- 
ian lite in 1946. 

For the next two years, Francis 
Keppel was assistant to the provost 
at Harvard. Then President James 
B. Conant appointed him, at 32. 
dean of Harvard's Graduate School 
of Education, which was then not 
especially outstanding. Subsequent- 
ly, he also served as a member of 
the Twentieth International Confer- 
ence on Public Education at Geneva 
in 1957, an educational commission 
for the Nigerian government in 
1960, and the Panel on Educational 
Research and Development of the 
President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, in which the USOE and 
the National Science Foundation 
jointly plan programs. 

Commissioner Keppel is a mem- 
ber of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and Phi Beta 
Kappa. He was married in 19-11 to 
Edith Moulton Swain. They have 
two children, Edith Tracy (Mrs. 
Samuel S. Drury, Jr.) and Susan 
Moulton. He says his hobbies are 
dancing, squash, and tennis. 


The Way Ahead.— We have a 
tendency in this country either to re- 
gard education as the cause of all 
our troubles and the cure for all our 
ills, or as a collection of rather dull 
technical issues on how to teach 
subjects or children,” he told his 
first USOE staff meeting. “It seems 
hard to believe, but we have even 
succeeded in having a solemn argu- 
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ment on whether we should teach 
the subject or the child, as if cither 
could be sensibly considered with- 
out the other. My own prejudice is 
that education is a most important 
part of our socicty’s affairs but ob- 
viously not the only important part; 
that schools and colleges and uni- 
versities are linked to nearly every 
other aspect of the society and must 
be thought about in context; and 
that a dose of common sense and a 
dash of humor will keep us from 
making silly judgments and from 
taking pompous positions.” 

After Keppel became dean of 
Harvard's Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation, full-time enrolment more 
than quadrupled, admissions appli- 
cations increased tenfold, the faculty 
tripled in size, and endowment was 
more than doubled. Some of this 
growth came naturally, of course, 
but most is attributed to Keppel’s 
administrative skills. 

The USOE, which now has some 
1,100 employes and a current annu- 
al budget of about $600 million, 
has also &rown greatly in recent 
years, yet many believe it is still 
far from its full or proper stature 
cither in American education or the 
federal government. Those who 
hold this Opinion look to Keppel to 
expand the USOE and heighten its 
prestige. 

Certainly he did not become 
Commissioner to preside over a sta- 
tic organization. “I wanted this 
job,” he told a group of educators 
soon after his appointment was an- 
nounced. “I expect to be Commis- 
sioner of Education as long as the 
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Secretary and the President want 
me. Im down here for the dura- 
tion.” The fact that the new Com- 
missioner, unlike many predeccs- 
sors, would welcome long tenure 
and secks no other office should 
strengthen his hand, in and out of 
the USOE. 

He also has the professional re- 
spect and good will of the major 
educational organizations, based on 
years of close association. (One of 
his recent predecessors, on his way 
to address the AASA, asked a col- 
Icague what the initials repre- 
sented.) ‘Dean Keppel will receive 
the full support of the National 
Education Association in his efforts 
to secure enactment of that pro- 
gram of national support for public 
education which the President has 
rightfully described as the most im- 
portant item of domestic legisla- 
tion,” William G. Carr, the NEA’s 
executive secretary, stated when the 
appointment was announced. “The 
new Commissioner has served the 
NEA on several important national 
committees. His knowledge of edu- 
cational needs and problems pro- 
vides a firm basis for a successful 
administration of his office.” 

Commissioner Keppel will also 
be helped by his alumni in high 
places—James E. Allen in Albany, 
Owen Kiernan in Boston, Calvin 
Gross in New York City, among 
others. His wit and grace will win 
him many friends and doubtless a 
few enemies in Congress, where 
the battle for a bigger and/or bet- 
ter Office of Education must finally 
be won. 
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In Context.—Rep. Edith Green, 
a former teacher, believes that the 
government has proliferated its ed- 
ucational activities and support far 
too widely throughout the federal 
establishment. As chairman of a 
Special Subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, 
she held several days of well-pre- 
pared hearings last month with such 
officials as the director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the di- 
rector of education and training for 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
deputy assistant secretary of defense 
for education, and the associate di- 
rector of the National Science Foun- 
dation. 

All the federal administrators 
paid at least lip service to the need 
for stronger programs of elementary 
and secondary education. The NIH 
director, a subordinate of the HEW 
Secretary, was of course the most 
explicit in his support of the Ad- 
ministration’s education legislation. 

The hearings revealed some ap- 
parent duplication in the expendi- 
ture of $2.7 billion for education; 
five U.S. agencies are said to be 
teaching English in Thailand, for 
example. Centralizing federal edu- 
cational programs in the USOE 
hardly seems feasible, however. No 
matter what a few educators may 
prefer, the Defense Department 
will probably continue running 
Schools for its dependents 2)road 
and the AEC and NIH will con- 
tinue to support training in their 
respective fields, because Congress 
Wants it that way. 

Whether federal research funds 
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tend to build up already strong in- 
stitutions at the expense of others, 
whether ample funds for science 
are distorting the pattern of under- 
graduate choice, whether faculties 
are being skewed toward research at 
the peril of 
some of the significant questions 
raised by the Green Subcommittee 
which will be dealt with in its forth- 


teaching—these are 


coming report. 

These are also questions which 
appropriately concern the U.S. 
Commissioner of Fducation as he 
thinks about his job, in his words, 
“in context.” There are others not 
considered by the Green Subcom- 
mittee: How can our middle-class 
schools reach children and parents 
who reject their goals? Can the 
church-state impasse over federal 
aid be resolved or by-passed? Will 
we invest enough in our schools to 
reduce unemployment among the 
nation’s young people? 

The job of the new Commission- 
er is to help achieve a consensus on 
the answers to such crucial ques- 
tions of social policy as these. His 
lasting stature and that of the 
USOE will depend on the wisdom 
of the answers and the ways in 
which they are made manifest in the 
lives of young Americans, not on 
the number of associates or dollars 
Congress is persuaded to grant him, 
The job thus seems eminently suita- 
ble for “an administrative handy. 
man,” as Commissioner Keppel 
calls himself. The job also needs a 
man who “thinks in terms of cen. 
turies,” as Frank Keppel claims 
they all do up at Harvard, © 
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The Big Ten 

ANNUALLY, the Educational Press 
Association of Amcrica com- 
missions the cditor-in-chief of 
Croft Educational Services to list 
the major educational cvents of the 
year. For 1962, Editor Ben Brod- 
insky chose the following events 
from the many which occurred dur- 
ing a ycar in which education was 
much in the news: 

1. The U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that a prayer composed by the 
New York State Board of Regents 
for use in classrooms of ‘that state 
was unconstitutional. —As a result 
of the ruling a great national de- 
bate continues on the place of re- 
ligion in the schools. 

2. James H. Meredith, Negro, 
war veteran, enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi —Despite oppo- 
sition from state officials and white 
supremacy groups, bloodshed, and 
rioting, Meredith was enrolled 
largely because of the threat of 
accreditation loss, in the view of 
many competent observers, rather 
than because of the use of federal 
force and legal action. 

3. Sterling M. McMurrin re- 
signed as U.S. Commissioner of 
Education.—After a little over a 
year in office, Mr. McMurrin stated 
he preferred the teaching of phi- 
Josophy at the University of Utah 
to administrative tasks. 

á. Congress defeated aid for col- 
leges and universities.—Even after 
passage by both houses of differing 
versions of an aid-to-higher-cduca- 


tion bill, the opposition of the NEA 
and other educators, as well as some 
Congressmen, resulted in the bill's 
failure to gain approval in a con- 
ference committce. 

5. A panel of citizens and edu- 
catore recommended that thi 
tional-education 


rocas 
acts should be 
modernized and that federal sup- 
port for vocational education must 
be more than quadrupled. The 
dropout and unemployment prob- 
lems among youth, plus the inadc- 
quacy of the present vocational- 
cducation acts, which date back to 
1917, led President Kennedy to 
appoint the panel, headed by Super- 
intendent Ben Willis of Chicago. 
The report will result in new pro- 
posals on vocational education to 
go before the new Congress. 

6. Public-school teachers of 
New York City struck for higher 
pay.—Even though it lasted but 
24 hours, the strike raised many 
questions and brought to a head 
the disagreement between the AFT 
and the NEA on this and other 
questions, including the use of 
sanctions in place of strikes by 
teachers. 

7. The American Federation of 
Teachers (AFL-CIO) challenged 
the National Education Association 
for the affiliation of America’s pub- 
lic-school teachers.—The success of 
the AFT in New York City led 
Walter Reuther to say that the 
AFL-CIO is “obliged to use its 
resources to help AFT to get one 
million teacher union members.” 
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To combat these activities the NEA 
decided to provide more help to 
local associations in urban areas and 
created a special assistant for urban 
services. 

8. School-bourd 
chired their oppositi 
federal aid to educ. 
proved üd for Specta 
aid program s.—"Opinionnaires” 
sent by the National School Boards 
Association to 90,000 board mem- 
bers throughout the nation disclose 
in the that some 55 
percent opposed gencral federal aid 
and some 30 percent thought it was 
necessary but a strong majority ap- 


tion, 
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responses 


proved federal-aid programs now in 
existence. 

9. Educational television took a 
big step forward —A new New 
York City station, a new Congres- 
sional act to support educational 
television, and the authorization by 
Congress of the FCC to require 
new sets to have UHF channels 
highlighted this development. 

10. The Educational Policies 
Commission called attention to the 
educational needs of the disad- 
vantaged Americans —In a major 
policy document, Education and the 
Disadvantaged American. the EPC 
declared that by 1970 half the 
people who live in our large cities 
will be ignorant, incompetent, and 
maladjusted charges of the com- 
munity unless public education rec- 
Ognizes the problems of Negroes 
fom the rural South; hill whites 
from the Appalachian uplands; 

ucrto Ricans; | Mexican-Ameri- 
cans; and reservation Indians. 
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Bill of Rights Teaching 
CONCERNED about the public 
schools lack of attention to a diti- 
cult but basic responsibility” for 
improving the teaching of the Bill 
of Rights, Supreme Court Asso- 
ciate Justices William O. Douglas 
and William J. Brennan recently 
issued a statement, along with other 
members of the newly formed Na- 
tional Ass mbly on Teaching the 
Principles of the Bill of Rights, 
calling for an improved program. 
“Surveys of secondary-schoo!l 
curriculums leave us in no doubt 
that education in the principles of 
a free society is in a backwater, 
both in terms of the time com- 
mitted to it, and the care and 
thought devoted to determining its 
method of content,” the statement 
said. “Other surveys of student and 
adult opinion disclose a lamentable 
ignorance of both the content and 
history of the Bill of Rights, and a 
dangerous indifference to its appli- 
cation to current issues.” The state- 
ment added, however, that this was 
not solely, or even primarily, the 
fault of school teachers and admin- 
istrators, pointing out that schools 
are an organ of the community 
and as such reflect the climate and 
disposition of the citizenry as a 
whole. The statement continued: 
“The root of present shortcom- 
ings seems to lie in a fear of con- 
troversy. From an educational 
standpoint, this is especially unfor- 
tunate. Nothing is more closely 
attuned to the educational process 
than the probing of controversial 
public questions, for nothing serves 
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better to demonstrate the immediate 
relation between the classroom and 
the world outside its walls.” 

The formation of the National 
Assembly was sponsored by the 
American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, the Association of American 
Law Schools, the National Council 
for the Social Studies, and the 
Civil Liberties Educational Founda- 
tion. Minna Post Peyser of the 
Civil Liberties Educational Foun- 
dation, 200 Park Ave. South, New 


York, Y., has been named 
executive director of the National 
Assembly. 


Programed-Learning Meeting 

A NATIONAL Symposium on Re- 
search in Programed Learning and 
related information activities will 
be held at NEA Headquarters in 
Washington, on March 24-26 at 
which the following topics will be 
covered: programing techniques, 
analysis of instructional objectives, 


research on programing variables, 
teaching 


machines and complex 
systems, reading and related verbal 
learning, second-language learn- 


ing, programing in mat! -matics, 
in science, and in professional edu- 
cation, standards for the assessment 
of programed materials, and use of 
programed learning in schools, in 
industry, in the military, and in 
government agencies. 

The Carnegie Corporation of 
New York granted $50,000 to the 
NEA to defray the cost of the 
symposium, according to Lawrence 
G. Derthick, NEA, assistant execu- 
tive secretary for educational ser- 


vices. About a doz 

most authorities "te " > ae 
learning have accepted Rice ons 
to prepare papers for the ri 
sium and 30 discussants hase ce 
invited to attend. Dr. Robert G “ad 
of the University of Pittsburgh me 
direct the event and Dr Ea w 
Lumsdaine of the University 
California will serve as a o : 
ant. A follow-up national oe 
ae will be held in Detroit a 
26-28 immediately precedi ae 
NEA convention. ne ee 


College Enrolm 
ENROLMENT he 
abr college students hie 
this fall for the 11th conse ba 
- to an all-time hi “a 
207,000, the U.S. Office = E x 
cation reported recently. Thi = 
ceeded by 8.1 percent the pri a 
record of 2,891,000 set in ie re 
of 1961. Covering only re a 
credit students, the some 
incrcase for men was 7 4 a F pi 
iea it was 9.3, ane 
n spite of th eral j 
“ie enrolments by pate Napa, 
ere 2.3 percent, cae 
ing heh by the Engineering 
es ea r Commission, which said 
reasons for the dec 
were a mystery to manpow se 
perts. In the meantime there a 
predictions of growing ma seth 
shortages in engineering liad 


Fischer Issues St 

r Is ateme 

fr his induction as aii 

'eachers College, Columbia Ua = 

sity, John H. Fischer indicated i 
at 
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under his direction the institution 
will break with the type of pro- 
gressivism that was dominant in 
the institution in the 1930's. He 
stated, "There is no doubt that many 
children can learn more of certain 
material, can it faster and 
can understand it earlier than some 
teachers ever thought they could. 
But what a pupil can do and what 
he should be doing are not neces- 
sarily the same. Indeed, much so- 
called progressive teaching came 
under critical fire and has been 
largely abandoned precisely because 
children too often did merely what 
they could rather than what was 
good for them to do.” 

Robert J. Schaefer, director of 
the Graduate Institute of Education 
at Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., and former assistant dean of 
the Graduate School of Education 
at Harvard University, has been 
named dean of Teachers College, 
replacing Fischer. 


learn 


Fight Textbook Intimidation 

Tur National Council of Teachers 
of English has joined the fight 
against self-styled censors of text- 
books and libraries with the publi- 
cation of a booklet, The Students’ 
Right to Read. Concerned over the 
pressures and intimidations on 
libraries and textbooks by various 
community groups attempting to 
remove literary works from school 
library shelves, the council calls 
Or a campaign to explain why 
literature is taught, what standards 
are used in selection, and what 
reputable and unbiased selection 
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aids are used as guides. The pam- 
phlet is obtainable from the coun- 
cil at 508 South Sixth St., Cham- 
paign, III. 


Teach Corps Authorized 

THE NEA has established a Teach 
Corps made up of experienced 
American teachers who will pro- 
vide summer in-service training for 
teachers in foreign lands. The 
NEA’s committee on international 
relations has employed Richard D. 
Childs, formerly director of the 
California Texas Oil Co. school in 
Sumatra, Indonesia, as special 
assistant for Teach Corps activities. 
Some Corps teachers probably will 
be serving overseas in Liberia this 
summer. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


Feb. 9-13, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Feb. 13-16, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Feb. 16-20, American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

Mar. 3-6, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Ill, 

Mar. 10-14, Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 10-15, National Art Education 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mar. 29-April 2, National Science 
Teachers Association, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Mar. 30-April 3, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

April 3-10, National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

April 16-19, National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Art of Growing; A Guide to 
Psychological Maturity. Robert 
E. Nixon, M.D. New York: Ran- 
dom Housc, 1962. Pp. xxxi 
159. $3.95. 

“Psychological maturity begins when a 
person knows who and what he really 
is, as opposed to what he is “supposed 
to be. The cternal maturer is still 
trying to puzzle out his own identity at 
65; the conformer is satisfied to act 
out what he is supposed to be, and the 
rebel to refute it.” 

The author, a psychiatrist 
College since 1951, states his basic 
premise as being “that the grower can 
achieve a state of psychological maturity 
in his middle twenties,” This book is a 
direct and sincere attempt to communi- 
cate some practical tips and pointers to 
youth, and those 
them, on how to 
Our socicty today, 
impeded 


at Vassar 


technical lan- 


, the author's comments about his 
book include: 


- this field of in 
going extremely rapid 
the moment; new Bround is hardly 
broken before another plow penetrates 
on the other side of the fence. It would 
be professionally more graceful, and un- 
questionably technically easier, to post- 
pone the writing of a book like this 
until the field is more stable; but it is 
my impression that neither time nor 
youth is willing to wait.” 


quiry is under- 
development at 


Work-Study Programs for Alien- 
ated Youth—A Casebook. 
Gcorge W. Burchill, Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1962. Pp. xiv + 265, $4.95, 

This book contains 
tions of nine work-stu 
secondary students in 
lic-school systems 
Private individuals 
room and job exp 


detailed descrip- 
dy programs for 
which eight pub- 
and one group of 
are combining class- 
eriences for selected 


New Educational Materials 


Ametica is business,” 


youngsters to prevent them 
coming alienated from their 

It is noted that laws and soc 
affecting young people in 
today do result in squeczing 
people out of experiences 
their only sources of Raming recogni- 
tion, security, and standing with peers, 
parents, and other adults. These are the 
alienated youth who, by sheer number 
and the nature of their behavior, have 
drawn increasing attention until a recent 
public-opinion poll revealed juvenile de- 
linquency to rank third behind defense 
and peace as a concern of the public, 

The work-study programs described 
are designed to provide the youth with 
many of the experiences that technical 
development in business and industry, 
legislation affecting minors 


» and chang- 
ing social patterns have barred the youth 


trom gaining. The emphasis is on prac. 
tical combinations of school and work 
experience which will Prepare a youth 
with skills needed in today's employ- 
ment market and to provide some coun- 
seling according to the individual's 
needs while Baining this experience, 

This is a book which should be of 
interest and value to all who are inter- 
ested and concerned for the alienated 
youth. It should be especially valuable to 
administrators, counselors, and commu- 


nity leaders in Positions where programs 
can be initiated, 


from be- 
society 

ral forces 
this country 
many young 
that may be 


Education and the Cult of Effi- 
ciency. Raymond E, Callahan. 
Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1962, Pp. 273. $5.50, 


In contrast to arguments 
shortcomings of our schools w 
blame on “progressive educat 
book Presents strong evidence support- 
ing a suggestion that the Breatest force 
undermining intellectual standards 
the cult of efficiency and 5 
Pressed in the maxim: 


about the 
hich place 
ion," this 


a was 
ar ideology Cx- 
The business of 


It is Suggested that, Particularly from 
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1910 to 1930, the strength of the busi- 
ness-industrial groups was in direct con- 
trast to the vulnerability of public-school 
administrators. Pressure was on schools 
to operate economically, to adopt busi- 
ness values, and to follow edicts of 
time-and-motion study experts. Evidence 
is submitted to support that during this 
period decisions were made on monetary 
grounds as superintendents accepted the 
role of business executive or plant man- 
ager. This business-manager conception 
also was extended to dominate graduate 
programs in educational administration. 

The author suggests that the pressure 
has only changed from one educational 
fad to another—today the call is for 
mathematicians and scientists, for TV 
and teaching machines. 

Raymond E. Callahan, who is pro- 
fessor of education, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, states that we still ask: 
“How can we operate our schools?" He 
recommends asking: “How can we pro- 
excellent education for 


vide an our 
students?” 
Measurement and Evaluation in 


the Modern School. J. Raymond 
Gerberich, Harry A. Greene, and 
A. N. Jorgensen. New York: 
David McKay Company, Inc., 
1962. Pp. xviii -+ 622. $6.95. 


This is a new publication; not a re- 
vision of, nor a replacement for, the 
earlier titles Measurement and Evalua- 
tion in the Elementary School and Meas- 
urement and Evaluation in the Secondary 
School. 

It is aimed to be an aid to both ele- 
mentary-school and secondary-school 
teachers in training and to serve as a 
practical guide for teachers in service. 
lt covers such topics as: theory and 
Practice of pupil appraisal; nature and 
use of standardized tests; and construc- 
tion and use of classroom tests and their 
interpretation and application to results 
of statistical procedures. Measurement 
A3 evaluation in each school curriculum 
° Ject area are discussed specifically. 
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The authors stress practical problems 
of improving teacher-made examinations, 
tests, and evaluative instruments, They 
recommend this volume as suitable as 
a first book in measurement and evalua- 
tion for those students who know very 
little about measurement in education 
and its possibilities for improving cl 
room instruction. 


Principles of Modern Education. 
Ralph L. Pounds and Robert L. 
Garretson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1962. Pp. xvi + 
+456. $6.25. 


This book, utilizing research from the 
social sciences in combination with de- 
scriptions of classroom experiences, dis- 
cusses the principles of education in 
relation to American society today, 

The book, which is designed as a 
basic text in education, focuses on the 
educational process in the classroom, 
Some significant features include: educa- 
tion and the cold war; developments in 
psychology and other sciences contribut- 
ing to education; the teacher as a factor 
in the learning situation; and critical 
issues, suggestions, and implications for 
the forsceable future. 

The book is structured to develop the 
principles in the first parts of the book 
with following sections Presenting a 
summary with applications of the prin- 
ciples to the future. There is a summary 
at the end of each chapter for study 
convenience. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Man to the Moon. Hanniford Rush, 
Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 
1962. Pp. 96. $2.95. A book on Project 
Apollo, 

Roosevelt's America. Robin McKown, 
New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1962, 
Pp: 95. ‘$2.50: 

The New Guess Who and Fun with 
Our Friends. Helen Robinson, Marion 


Monroe, and A. Sterl Artley. Chicago: 
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Scott, Foresman and Company. Pp. 96 
and 160. $1.56 and $1.72, respectively. 
Junior primer and primer in the new 
Basic Readers, Curriculum Foundation 
Series. Teacher's edition available. 

The Shape of the Earth. Patrick Lynch. 


New York: St. Martin's Press, 1962. 
Pp. 64. . 
San Franciso. Jean Fritz. Chicago: 


Rand McNally & Company, 1962. Pp. 

143. $2.75. , 3 
Pioneer Germ Fightors. Navin Sullivan. 

New York: Atheneum Publishers, 1962. 


Pp. 164. $3.75. 

The True Book of Chemistry; What 
Things Are Made Of. Philip Carona. 
The True Book of Spiders. Illa Poden- 
dorf. Chicago: Childrens Press, 1962. 
Pp. 47 cach. $2.00 cach, 

Beowulf. Retold by Rosemary Sutcliff. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1962. Pp. 93. $3.00. 

Pooh—His Art Gallery. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1962. $4.95. 
Eight watercolors by E. H. Shepard, 
suitable for framing. 


SECONDARY 


The Solar System; Our New Front 
Yard. Clifford D. Simak. New York: St, 
Martin's Press, 1962. Pp. 290. $4.50. 

Heroes of Our Time. Lord Shackleton, 
Norman Cousins, et al. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1962. Pp. 181. 
$3.50. Concise biographies of 14 con- 
temporary men and women. 

How to Deal with Parents and Other 
Problems; A Guide for Teen-Agers. 
Ernest G. Osborne. New York: Grosset 
& Dunlap, 1962. Pp. 149. Good advice, 


written in spritely fashion. Susan Perl's 
illustrations are priceless. 

Great Trains of All Time. Freeman 
Hubbard. Great Cars of All Time. Irving 
Robbin. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 


Inc., 1962, Pp, 156 and 209. $4.95 each. 

Know Your Car and How to Drive. 
Bruce Grant. Chicago: Rand McNally & 
Company, 1962. Pp. 72. $2.95, cloth; 
$1.50, paper. 

The Picture History of Astronomy. 
Patrick Moore. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap, Inc., 1962. Pp. 253. $5.25, 
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Etiquette in Everyday Living. A 15- 
page booklet developed for use in home 
economics classes. Available from Public 
Relations Department, Wallace Silver- 
smiths, Lancaster, Pa. 

Finding My Way. Borghild Dahl. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
1962. Pp. 121. $3.50. 

Annotated Bibliography of Materials 
in Economic Education. Revised 1962. 
New York: Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 1962. Pp. 46. $.75. 


COLLEGE 


Economics of Higher Education. Edit- 
ed by Selma J. Mushkin. Bulletin No: 5, 
(OE-50027), U.S. Ofice of Education, 
1962. Pp. xviii + 406. Available from 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. $1.50. 

Internal Structure; Organization and 
Administration of Institutions of Higher 
Education. Archie R. Ayers and John H. 
Russell. Bulletin No. 9, (OE-53012), 
U.S. Office of Education, 1962. Pp. vii 
+123. Available from U.S. Govern- 
eh Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

45, 

The Deanship of the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. David B. Mobberley and Myron F. 
Wicke. Nashville, Tenn.: Division of 
Higher Education, Board of Education, 
The Methodist Church, 1962. Pp. 72. 
$1.00. 

A Survey of Federal Programs in 
Higher Education. J. Kenneth Little. 
Bulletin. No. 5, (OE-50033), U.S. 
Office of Education, 1962. Pp. viii + 
56. Available from U.S. re 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 0. 
$23. 


GENERAL 


Tho Human Face of Europe. New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1962. $3.50. 
More than 100 of the best pictures from 
an international photography exhibition. 

Helping the Brain Injured Child. 
Ernest Siegel. New York: New York 
Association for Brain Injured Children, 
1962. Pp. 158. 
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Financing the Public Schools, 1960- 
1970. Washington, D.C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1962. Pp. 152. $1.50. 
A report of NEA’s Special Project on 
School Finance, 

Guidelines and Opportunities for 
Leadership in the Education of Gifted 
Children and Youth. Washington, D.C.: 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
1962. Pp. 28. $.35. 

First-Aid for Classroom Discipline 
Problems. Rolf E. Muuss. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1962. 
Pp. v + 62, $1.00, paper. 

Social Studies Framework for the Pub- 
lic Schools of California. State Curricu- 
lum Commission, Sacramento: Califor- 
nia State Department of Education, 
1962. Pp. 109. 

Maria Montessori: Her Life and Work. 
E. M, Standing. New York: The New 
American Library, 1962. Pp. 382. $.95. 
A Mentor-Omega paperback, 

Studying Africa in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1962, Pp. 50. $1.00, paper. 

An Educators Guide for Preparing 
Articles for Periodicals, James W. Carty, 
Jr., 1962. Pp. 62. $1.00. Available from 
the author, Bethany College, W. Va. 

New Trends in Adult Education. A. S. 
M. Hely, Adult Education in Yugoslavia. 
M. David. Two new Unesco mono- 
graphs on education, Pp. 136 and 185. 
$1.50 and $2.00, respectively, 

The Statesman's Yearbook, 1962-63. 
(99th Edition.) New York: St. Martin's 
Press, Inc., 1962. Pp. 1701. $9.50. 

Modern Mathematics: Introductory 
Concepts and Their Implications. A. B. 
Evenson, Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1962. Pp. 206. 

The Law Governing Teaching Person- 
nel. Lee O. Garber and Newton Ed- 
wards, Danville, Il.: The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1962. Pp. vii + 
117. $1.50, paper, No. 3 in the School 
Law Casebook Series. 

Four Ages of Man; The Classical 
Myths. Jay Macpherson. New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1962, Pp. 205. $4.50. 


Educators Guide to Free Science Ma- 
terials. (Third Edition.) Edited by Mary 
H. Saterstrom. Randolph, Wis.: Edu- 
cators Progress Service, 1962. Pp. xix + 
307. $7.25. 

See It and Say It in German, Mar- 
garita Madrigal and Inge D. Halpert. 
See It and Say It in French. Margarita 
Madrigal and Colette Dulac. New York: 
The New American Library, 1962. Pp. 
256 and 254. $.50 cach. Two Signet 
Language paperbooks 

The Selection, Administration, and 
Content of Health Insurance Plans for 
Public School Districts Personnel. Palmer 
G. Campen. Purchasing and Supply 
Management Manual for School Business 
Officials. H. Spilman Burns, Evanston, 
Ill.: Association of School Business Of- 
cials of the United States and Canada, 
1962. Pp. 72 and 144. $1.00 and $2.50, 

Calendar of Meetings of National and 
Regional Educational Associations, 1962- 
63. Washington, D.C.: The National 
Catholic Educational Association, 1962, 
Pp. 44. $1.00. 

The Future of Public Education. Myron 
Lieberman. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1962. Pp. xiii + 294. 
$1.50. A Phoenix paperback. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 
Channels of Learning: The Story of 


Educational Television. John Walker 
Powell. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1962. Pp. xi +178. 
$4.50. 


The Needs of Education for Television 
Channel Allocations. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation publication OE-34017, 1962. Pp. 
181. Available from U.S, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C, 
$9.25. A survey by the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters, 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, 
Scripts, Transcriptions. (Ninth Edition.) 
Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress 
Service, 1962. Pp. xviii + 177. $5.75. 

Films for Junior and Senior High 
School: Language Arts and Literature. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, Division of University Extension 
Indiana University, 1962. Pp. 52, Free, 
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Your School Board Members ‘Need t Educating, Too! 


L4 Asa subscriber to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, you know 
its value in keeping you up-to-date with the trends and 
developments in education. But your school board also 

ted needs to be kept well informed on all educational mat- 
T pe New and heti ey ae are discovering the 

ue in having their board members receive T e 
CATION DIGEST each month. PENY 


Here are a few excerpts from recent letters fr i a 
ministrators: 4 4 MAR 1989 ier gn 


FROM WISCONSIN FROM NEW YORK 
“We are contemplating providing an- 
nual subscriptions for the Board of 
Education, school principals, and vari- 
ous other administrators in the 


of November 27th, the Board op- 
proved obtaining subscriptions to THE 
EDUCATION DIGEST. We would be 
interested in having seven subscrip- 
tions . . 2” 


FROM MICHIGAN 
“In a recent School Board meeting, six members 
of our Board indicated that they would like to re- 
ceive copies of your magazine. The names and 
addresses are as follows . . .”” 


abreast of current educational ideas and problems. They 
will have a better understanding of your problems and 
the educational needs of your community. i 


So, to help your associates help you, 
Take advantage of our offer for bulk subscriptions — 
special group rates for multiple copies mailed to the 
same address: 4 ; 
5 to 9 copies $4.50 per subscription — 


10 to 19 copies $4.00 per subscription 
20 to 49 copies $3.50 per subscription 
50 or more copies $3.00 per subscription 
Mail in your order now so they will begin receiving copies á 
. before the next Board meeting po Pe 
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A Plea for Their Place in the Schools 
Facts of Life 


JOHN R. SEELEY 


In The Toronto Education Quarterly 


“Vike I am asked what the 


schools should do that they are not 
now doing, I reply, “Level with 
the kids.” 

My views are received usually 
with kindness and enthusiasm. But 
nothing happens. I conclude that, 
despite repetition of my simple 
message, I have not been under- 
stood, perhaps because I have not 
spoken plainly enough. This lack 
of understanding demands a new 
attempt. 

As I write this, through my win- 
dow I can see the modern school 
my younger sons attend. Without 
a break of fence or boundary, its 
play-yard abuts a strip of greenbelt, 
which abuts my home lawn. This is 
no accident, but a powerful symbol 
of a significant reality. No longer 
is there the sharp, designed break 
between the soft, warm protections 
and illusions of home and the 
harsh, cold practicalities and “reali- 
ties” of school, 

No longer does home represent 
the glad way the world ought to 
€, and the school, the sad way 
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———— 
John R. Seeley is Chairman, De- 
partment of Sociology, York Uni- 
versity, Toronto. Reported from 
The Toronto Education Quarterly, 
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— 
it is. Emotionally as well as physi- 
cally, each child moves across that 
undivided greensward, from “his” 
lawn to “our” greenbelt, to “their” 
school. It is hardly a weaning; the 
break, if there is one, is minuscule, 

And when he gets there, the 
child encounters as decent a society 
as he is ever likely again to encoun- 
ter: as good and decent a society 
as his home, if he comes from 2 
good one; far better, if he comes 
from a bad. The world he meets is 
largely scaled to his size, tailored to 
fit him, tolerant within reasonable 
limits of his odd angles and corn- 
ers, impunitive, warm and bright, 
unconstrictive—a place fit for a 
child to live. 

It is regrettably true that as we 
go up the school grades the infu- 
sion of humanity and decency 
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steadily diminishes, so that in the 
higher reaches we are not much 
more than medieval; but I am con- 
soled that further changes 
largely a matter of time. 

With all the qualifications and 
exceptions that might be made, 
with all the pointings to the mar- 
gin between intent and perform- 
ance, it is my judgment that teach- 
ers and administrators of educa- 
tion together have built an insti- 
tution better and more enlightened 
and humane for its day than any 
other in the society. 

How, then, can a body so praised 
be open also to devastating criti- 
cism, especially from the same 
source? 

What I have to say is that what 
I regard as the best of institutions 
is the worst of educational institu- 
tions—if education is any way in- 
volved with what is formally com- 
municated. What the school does 
is, to a large and creditable extent, 
based on the twenticth century; 
what the school says is lost some- 
where in the mists of the sixteenth 
century—or the twelfth. 

The school is a good society, or 
as nearly so as the surrounding so- 
ciety will permit. But its central 
function—which, I belicve, is to 
tell the child the way the world is 
—has been sacrificed. All else it 
does with distinction; only this it 
fails to do. 

I am not here joining in the cry 
for excellence, though I do not 

doubt, if we do not overdo it, that 
excellence is excellent. I am only 
saying in the simplest way that 
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the school fails formally to teach 
the child which end is up, what are 
the facts he needs to know about 
the world in which he lives. If that 
is not a function—the central 
function—of the school, of course 
the charge fails. 

The indictment is that, with re- 
spect to all major matters, the 
school stands today where it (and 
the family) stood with reference to 
the matter of sex a gencration or 
two ago. In that matter, home 
school, indeed the whole adult 
world, maintained a conspiracy of 
silence against the child. Where the 
silence could not be maintained, 
the adults lied or misled. If the 
child came at all to any sane appre- 
ciation of the leading facts his 
sources of information were infor- 
mal and essentially bootleg. 

The costs of this now largely 
abandoned procedure we surely 
know. Many of them we are pay- 
ing yet. Knowledge that is bootleg 
in origin retains its bootleg char- 
acter in utilization—that to which 
it refers retains forever consider- 
able coloration of the darkness 
from which it came. 

But that era is, for the most part, 
over. No one needs to be taken 
seriously who disputes that children 
should be informed about sex as 
fully and decently as their growing 
understandings will permit, i 


and 


KEY FACTS OF LIFE 


The facts suppressed today are, 
now even more than before, the 
key “facts of life”: facts about the 
nature of human nature, about the 
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nature of society generally and the 
state of ours particularly; facts 
about power, wealth, the state of 
ethics and philosophy in our age; 
the facts about themselves: even 
the facts about the school and the 
educational enterprise. Of course, 
it is only the key facts of life that 
are suppressed, and every society 
suppresses these. But who tells the 
children that? 

How and where does the child 
learn the brute facts about power? 
How it is seized and maintained? 
How it is served by institutions 
ostensibly designed to stand against 
it? When do they read Machia- 
velli, Mosca, Laswell and Marx? 

How does the child learn the 


` brute facts about money? How it is 


made—not in the niggling amounts 
that represent pay or salary for 
work done, but in the really large 
chunks that come out of pipelines, 
large electrical combines, or car- 
tels, trusts, or oligopolies? How 
and when does he learn how busi- 
ness, big business, is actually done 
as against some image based on a 
seventeenth-century Hanseatic mer- 
chant? 

Where and when do children 
learn the actual nature of their own 
natures and what is now known 
about these? Who helps them un- 
derstand and cope with the deeper, 
More inaccessible aspects of the 
human personality, the profounder 
Motives, the more hidden drives? 
When do they encounter Freud, 
Piaget, George Herbert Mead, or 
even Gesell? 

How and from whom do chil- 
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dren learn about social class? About 
the function of myth in society 
Senerally and about leading myths 
of their own? If they can read 
travelogues in the lower grades that 
make strange folk look 
quaint, can they not have then, or 
soon after, the deliverances of 
modern anthropology translated 
into language within their grasp? 
Can they really grow up into the 
world as we know it as if Boas, 
Malinowski, Ruth Benedict, and 
Margaret Mead had never existed? 

Let it not be said that we do not 
teach these things because children 
are incapable of comprehending 
them. Nor because the facts are 
“still in dispute” or too uncertain- 
ly founded. Nor because we do not 
know the facts ourselves. 

As to the first, not only do the 
children easily understand such 
things, but they are the stuff of life 
they want to learn about and dis- 
cuss. Here as elsewhere just bow to 
introduce them to the truth is mere- 
ly a pedagogical technicality; the 
commitment to do so is a moral 
decision. 

If the school taught only facts 
certain or beyond dispute it would 
teach nothing at all: the very 
geometry we taught yesterday js 
seen today as having a false foun. 
dation logically. The same is true 
for calculus and, notoriously, yes- 
terday’s fundamental physics. 

As to not knowing the facts our- 
selves, we should, of course, learn 
them if we were committed to 
communicating what they are about, 

No, the reason they 


merely 


are not 
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taught is because they do matter. 
They are not taught because there 
is a vested interest in ignorance 
about them; because, like most 
truths worth hearing, they are un- 
comfortable and they rufle com- 
posures. They are not taught be- 
cause in favoring freedom and a 
better life they threaten order and 
a safe and casy hegemony for those 
already having the most of what- 
ever there is to get. 

The point is that what we have 
learned about men and society since 
the seventcenth century is cither 
withheld from the child, or 
mediated to him in an expurgated, 
misleading, and false fashion. 

The answer to “He gets all this 
when he gets to college, doesn’t 
he?” is: “Perhaps, but by then it 
is too late.” 

The reason why university is 
too late (apart from the fact that 
not everyone gets to a university) is 
that the kind of knowledge I am 
speaking of is fundamental, not 
superstructural. It is the kind of 
knowledge that transforms life as it 
is experienced—and should trans- 
form it early. Such knowledge is 
properly a foundation block—not 
a coping stone. It can no more be 
left as a finishing gesture than the 
notion of numbers could be left for 
introduction in grade 13. 

I ask, why not tell our pupils 
and students the facts of life from 
the beginning? Every society, as I 
mentioned earlier, suppresses or at- 
tempts to suppress the key facts of 
life. How can I now ask that our 
society do other? 


I believe that our society is, actu- 
ally or potentially, a different so- 
ciety, in at least one respect. 
Perhaps this is not the first socicty 
with selfconscious, powerfully or- 
ganized, professional educators, 
though it is different in degree in 
that respect also. But it is the first 
socicty with a busy, selfconscious, 
dedicated cadre of social scientists 
whose business it is, in part, to re- 
port social reality, what is rather 
than what we should like it to be. 

Their presence makes it more 
difficult to bury heads in the sand— 
they keep drawing attention to 
what is not visible from that posi- 
tion. So educators who wish to 
know may know what it is they 
are joining with powerful interest 
to suppress. Educators may not be 
able to avoid knowing. And once 
they know these things, they are 
brought into conflict with their own 
powerful professional goals. They 
can no longer be unwitting con- 
spirators for ignorance. They may 
not be willing long to be witting 
ones. 

There seems but one answer 
compatible with duty—and it gocs 
far beyond tinkering with the cur- 
riculum to get in more science or 
mathematics earlier or better. The 
answer is to redesign the school 
experience so that what is most im- 
portant to all—an adequate orien- 
tation to the human world in 
which the children live—has not 
only a place, but, without 
tion or qualification, the pla 


priority—the first place—th 
deserves. 
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Is It a Trojan Horse? 


The Teaching Machine: Psychology’s New 
Hobbyhorse 


Joachim, F. Wouiwitt 


In Teachers College Record 


eo the appearance in 1958 
of B. F. Skinner's paper on teach- 
ing machines, the teaching-machine 
movement has been growing in 
band-wagon fashion. Indeed, it is 
fair to regard the current invasion 
by psychologists into the field of 
education as constituting something 
of a revolution with the psycholog- 
ical profession. Curiously enough, 
however, it has remained thus far 
a remarkably quiet and uncontested 
one. 

With a few isolated exceptions 
there has been little inclination to 
undertake a critical appraisal of this 
movement, the soundness and de- 
sirability of teaching machines be- 
ing generally taken pretty much for 
granted. f 

My acquaintance with this area 
derives mainly from published liter- 
ature. Yet, for a psychologist inter- 
ested in the development of the 
thought processes in children and 
in the psychological foundation of 
education, certain aspects of the 
teaching-machine approach raise 
some fairly basic issues which 
deserve more discussion. 

I aim to promote such discussion 
by presenting several broad criti- 
cisms of the current work on teach- 
ing machines. I offer that the 
theoretical foundation on which 
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this work allegedly rests is tenuous 
and unconvincing; that the ade- 
quacy of present-day programing is 
questionable in the light of our 
knowledge—and lack thereof—of 
relevant aspects of the learning 
process; and, perhaps most import- 
ant, the teaching-machine move- 
ment is built on and fosters a very 
narrowly conceived debatable view 
of the educational process and of 
the philosophy of education. 
Skinner and his associates have 
repeatedly claimed that the ration- 
ale of the teaching machine is 
backed up by well established prin- 
ciples of learning which have 
emerged from extensive research in 
the psychological laboratory. How- 
ever, except for attention given to 
immediate reinforcement of re- 
sponses, the particular relevance of 
the laboratory work to the learn- 
ing of a program by teaching ma- 
chine is largely left to imagination. 
This is not surprising, given the 
considerable gap to be bridged be- 
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tween the acquisition of a bar- 
pressing response by a pigeon in 
the Skinner box and the writing of 
a verbal response by a student in 
the frame of a machine program. 

Experimentation in the Skinner 
box typically involves acquisition 
and maintenance of a single, or 
possibly two or three, discrete re- 
sponses in an essentially unchang- 
ing stimulus situation. By contrast, 
learning via the teaching machine 
confronts the learner with a con- 
stantly changing succession of stim- 
ulus configurations (questions ) 
and a corresponding succession of 
different responses, cach ideally 
to be learned, by Skinner's in- 
sistence, in a single trial. 

To ask what makes such near- 
errorless learning possible is to en- 
counter a second major difference 
between the teaching machine and 
typical Skinner-box learning: Or- 
ganization of the items to be pre- 
sented in a determinate sequence 
through a gradual progression in 
small steps. 

Skinner has tried to relate this 
principle to acquisition of relative- 
ly complex motor skills in the 
Jaboratory, which also appears to 
involve a gradual “shaping” of 
the response through a series of 
small steps. The case of the pigeons 
taught to play ping-pong is a favor- 
ite cxample. This analogy, how- 
ever, begs the essential question as 
to what constitutes a series of 
small steps in a program. Succes- 
sive frames in a program are not 
related by virtue of similarity of 
location or appearance; rather they 


are arranged in a supposedly mcan- 
ingful sequence, governed by the 
internal structure of the material 
to be learned and the semantic and 
syntactic characteristics of the ver- 
bal stimuli of which they are com- 
posed. 

Far from an occasion for routine 
application of well-known psycho- 
logical principles, therefore, it ap- 
pears that learning of a program, 
with or without a machine, raises 
a host of important questions for 
the psychology of learning—ques- 
tions which at this stage of our 
knowledge remain largely unan- 
swered. 

Subject matter characterized by 
a high degree of internal struc- 
ture—math, logic, and physical 
sciences—exert a fascination on 
those active in the field of pro- 
graming. These subjects lend them- 
selves most readily to construction 
of programs consisting of a rational 
sequence of small steps. Once this 
learner's ladder is erected, it ts 
assumed the learner will incxor- 
ably move upward by dint of suc- 
cessive rcinforcements. 

This approach takes for granted 
the intervention of certain verbal 
and mediational processes in the 
learner, whose role is hardly recog- 
nized, let alone understood. One 
might ask: By what magic does the 
learner respond to the logical or 
semantic relations between succes- 
sive items in a sequence built by 
the programer? That the learner 
may respond is undeniable, but un- 
il some attempt i i 
tigate just oi be me fs age 

ner does in 
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yrocecding along such a sequence, 
this will remain a purely pragmatic 
enterprise built essentially on guess- 
work. 

The real problem here appears to 
be the programers’ reluctance to 
come to grips with the question of 
what is learned. In other words, 
the question of transfer, which is 
intimately tied up with the nature 
of the learning process. As in love 
and war, all's fair in programing, it 
secms, provided it leads to the cor- 
rect response. Yet one may ques- 
tion whether the learner invariably 
Jearns the same thing, whether his 
response follows logically from 
the previous one, involves a rear- 
rangement of the semantic compon- 
ents of a previous item, or is fairly 
coaxed from him by such tricks of 
the trade as prompting. 

How is the problem of reasoning 
and understanding handled in this 
kind of an approach? Discussions of 
this problem give no clue as to the 
rules by which the relevant generali- 
zations and concepts are to be in- 
corporated into the program—rules 
which presuppose some theory of 
the process of concept formation 
and reasoning. In their absence 
the programer is reduced to a pro- 
cedure of random sampling of 
stimulus contexts, supplemented at 
best by his own intuition as to 
what the actual dimensions of this 
process are. 

In spite of this criticism of cur- 
rent work in programing, it is ap- 
parent that the concept of program- 
ing—the presentation of materials 
to be learned in an orderly se- 
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quence conducive to learning — 
represents a potentially significant 
contribution to pedagogical prac- 
tice. But is the most effective use 
of this technique in the classroom 
or, as has been suggested from sev- 
eral quarters, could it be employed 
most advantageously in training 
teachers? 

From the writings of workers in 
the teaching-machine field, it ap- 
pears that their activities represent 
essentially an engineering venture, 
altogether neutral with respect to 
broader questions of the philosophy 
of education. 

In application, such a prescrip- 
tion tends to impose, in itself, a 
very definite conception of the 
objective of the educational process: 
the acquisition of particular correct 
resp MISES. 

The consequences of such a view 
can be examined in a specific in- 
stance: the section devoted to scien- 
tific method in Holland's and Skin- 
net's program in introductory psy- 
chology. 

It is clear that the authors are 
aiming at familiarization of the 
student with a set of verbal terms 
such as “dependent variable,” “in- 
dependent variable,” “control,” etc., 
and increasing his skill in using 
such terms far more than they at- 
tempt to teach an understanding of 
the problems and issues arising in 
application of the scientific method 
in psychology. 

This approach has, of necessity, 
failed to convey, here as elsewhere 
in the program, any sense of the 
significance of the material covered 
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or of the problems which it raises. 
From a study of this program it 
would never dawn on the student 
that there might be any questions, 
any unresolved problems anywhere 
in the field of psychology! It is ap- 
parently all reducible to a limited 
set of perfectly unequivocal facts, 
terms, and laws. Here we come to 
one of the most essential objections 
to be leveled at the programed- 
learning approach to teaching: its 
disregard of the role of questions 
in the learning process. The asking 
of questions represents morc than 
just an instrament in learning; it 
may be regarded as having a defin- 
ite educational value in and of it- 
self. 

Another aspect of learning con- 
spicuously neglected by machine in- 
struction is verbal expression. 
While educators at all levels recog- 
nize improved expression as a 
major need and are emphasizing 
the importance of essays and oral 
reports, a strategy of teaching 
which rarely allows the student to 
emit a sequence of even two words 
seems hardly calculated to help in 
mecting this need. Seen in this con- 
text, the controversy between pro- 
ponents of Skinner's approach, in 
which the learner composes his an- 
swer, and the advocates of multi- 
ple-choice responses fades into in- 
significance. 

It seems appropriate to ask an 
auspicious educational innovation 
to give greater recognition to needs 
more intrinsic, such as those under- 
lying children’s exhibitions of curi- 
osity, creativity, and imagination. 
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In this connection, it is encourag- 
ing to note increasing interest by 
psychologists in study of this kind 
of motivation, directed at arousal 
rather than satiation of the individ- 
ual. The educational potential of 
this approach appears scarcely to 
have been tapped but the basic 
groundwork has been firmly pre- 
pared. 

It would be regrettable if the 
publicity and fanfare accompanying 
the teaching machine movement di- 
verted attention from less glamor- 
ous but more significant develop- 
ments in psychology that are of 
more direct relevance to education. 
Psychology is shifting from preoc- 
cupation with rote learning towards 
interest in acquisition of concepts, 
meanings, and problem-solving be- 
havior. Indications are strong that 
psychologists are discovering the 
significance for psychology of a 
varicty of problems arising in edu- 
cation of children. For example, 
psychologists now cooperate with 
educators in studying the processes 
by which children learn to read, to 
solve mathematical problems, and 
to understand scientific concepts. 

i suggest that it is precisely this 
direct involvement by psychologists 
in problems relevant to education 
of children that will make possible 
eventual development of selfinstruc- 
tional techniques. But at the present 
stage of development in the arts of 
teaching by machine and program 
educators may do well to look this 
particular mechanical gift horse Se 
the mouth, lest it turn out to be of 
the Trojan variety. = 
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What Is Excellence? 


Excellence 


Is Relative 


Louis E. RATHS 


In Childhood Education 


Nh frequently say to children, 


"You should always do your best.” 
Should we? Does the teacher al- 
ways dress her “best?” Does she al- 
ways write her best? 

If we are trying to develop dis- 
criminating judgment in children, 
we foresce a time when they will 
sense that a situation calls for the 
very best that is within them to give. 
It isn't the rigid, compulsive, al- 
ways best that will give intelligent 
direction to life. Excellence carries 
with it the idea of its appropriate- 
ness: in time, circumstance, and the 
needs of the situation. 

When a child is playing with 
someone younger who proves to be 
less competent, should he play his 
best and overwhelm his playmate? 
The situation calls for discrimina- 
tion, for adjustment to the many 
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factors involved. The compulsive 
“always best” child will meet many 
situations more complicated than 
this, and no easy formula can be his 
best guide. 

We sometimes associate the idea 
of excellence with individuals who 
win in competitive aspects of life. 
It is quite easy to get the idea that 
those who win have exhibited ex- 
cellence. Teachers know that many 
winners secure awards through fac- 
tors other than excellence. It is a 
difficult task to help children devel- 
op their own ideas of what consti- 
tutes excellence for them. 

We say to a child, “You can do 
better than that.” Perhaps he can, 
but it may indeed represent his best 
efforts. How do we know so surely 
that he can do better? 

This raises the question of excel- 
lence for whom? If the criterions 
for excellence lie outside the grow- 
ing child, he may be at the mercy of 
a number of adults with greatly 
varying expectations of excellence. 
The principal may disagree with the 
teacher and both may be at odds 
with the parents; all three may be 
far removed from the child’s own 
conception of what constitutes ex- 
cellence. 

In a free society we prize variety 
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in individual expression. We prize 
it more when the child's own ideas 
become part of the totality of 
choices from which he may finally 
decide what is best. We prize it less 
when these various standards of ex- 
cellence are absolutes, absolutes in 
conflict with each other. 

In our relations with children, 
we adults scem to be operating on 
the assumption that excellence is in 
hiding and that on demand, threat, 
or coercion we can bring it forth. If 
we press too hard, ask for too much, 
expect what is not there at this time 
and place, we may be inducing 
fear, shame, guilt, and even fear of 
trying. The very idea of excellence 
must scem remote to many children: 
an aspiration, perhaps, but not 
something to be achieved in this 
next half hour or tomorrow. 

We want children to prize excel- 
lence—when it means a great deal; 
we want children to choose excel- 
lence—when the choice makes a 
real difference and when it has sig- 
nificance for them; we want chil- 
dren to get in the habit of wanting 
and choosing what is excellent— 
when this habit gives direction to 
life that is fluid and flexible and 
takes into consideration the many 
factors that impinge on their life 
situations. We want children to 
have excellence penetrate their liv- 
ing in such a manner that criterions 
are often discussed and what is 
judged to be excellent will be cho- 
sen, bought, used, collected, read, 
until it becomes a part of their 
very nature. 

We need to help children to 
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identify criterions for excellence. 
We will not accomplish much with 
slogans. 


CRITERIONS OF EXCELLENCI 


The culture surrounding the 
growing child is confusing with its 
many standards of excellence. Is it 
excellent or a sign of excellence to 
do something first? Or is this act to 
be judged in terms of a varicty of 
criterions of excellence? If found to 
be excellent, then and only then 
will the fact of being first get some 
added value. 

With our centuries-old emphasis 
on bigness, children sometimes get 
the idea that bigger houses are bet- 
ter houses, that bigger schools are 
better schools, that quantity deter- 
mines quality. Whenever this shows 
up in class, can we discuss the 
point? Can we raise questions about 
what makes something excellent? If 
we can, we are on the way toward 
the development of criterions which 
children may apply to new situa- 
tions. 

Speed is another commonly ac- 
cepted single indicator of excellence 
among children. To finish some- 
thing ahead of everyone else, to get 
there first, to get things done quick- 
ly—this is a goal to be attained. 
We should ask about the urgency of 
the situation. Was speed neces- 
sary in this case? Why? What made 
speed important in this case? And 
in cases where time is of the essence, 
let us by all means include it in 
judging the excellence of the work. 

Still another single indicator of 
excellence is cost in terms of money. 
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Many children have the idea that 
those things are excellent which cost 
the most. While there may be an 
element of truth in this as a general 
idea, it is useless to apply this gen- 
eralization to a particular case and 
judge it to be excellent because it is 
most expensive, 

Here again we sce the need for 
working with children in the devel- 
opment of criterions for judging ex- 
cellence. It is a slow process and it 
has to be repetitive. Whenever 
choices are possible in the class- 
room, it is then possible to raise the 
question of criterions for choosing. 
In these daily discussions of what 
makes things excellent, children 
share their ideas with each other. 
They learn to reflect before making 
generalizations about excellence. 
They come to have ideas of their 
own about how to judge. 

On some occasions we want to 
say to a child that a particular piece 
of work is excellent because it is so 
much better than what he did pre- 
viously. Is “excellence” associated 
with progress, or is it applied only 
to the finished product? Judgment 
of excellence sometimes means ex- 
cellent for Johnnie at this time and 
in this place. We see the judgment 
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as a reward for achievement that 
surpasses previous ic hievement. 

As a child grows into the world 
in which he lives, he tries to make 
some order out of it. He learns from 
his experiences and generalizes 
from them. He listens and tries to 
make sense out of what his elders 
tell him. As he chooses and reflects 
on the bases for his choices, as he 
listens to other people defend their 
judgments, he comes to have cri- 
terions of his own. 

We need to caution him about 
the dangers of judging excellence: 
sO many great critics have been 
wrong in their judgments! We 
don’t really know how to teach him 
to make judgments: how to weigh 
the different criterions, how to inte- 
grate them, how to give the one or 
two the central importance due them 
in a particular situation, 

Our faith lies in a curriculum 
where there is rich Opportunity to 
choose, to set forth criterions for 
choosing, to weigh, to decide, and 
to share one’s thinking with others, 
We have plumped for the freer so- 
ciety, and only time will tell wheth- 
er this produces a high order of 
excellence. We have faith that it 
does and that it will. ° 


e During kindergarten playtime, one little girl said 


earnestly to another, 


“No, the devil isn’t real, like God. 


He's just a make-believe man who means naughtiness,”"— 
Mrs. H. O. Miller in New Mexico School Review, 


@ Then there is the teacher who added the following 
note to an otherwise poor report card: “Johnny contributes 
nicely to group singing by helpful listening.” —From Coun. 
cil for Basic Education Bulletin, 
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For the Best Possible Education Today 


Environment for Learning 


ALICE V. KELIHER 


In Environment for Learning for Today's Children 


HE environment for learning 
for today’s children is in some ways 
different, and yet in many ways 
the same, as for yesterday's. Today's 
children bring to school a varicty 
of new experiences, good and bad, 
that should be taken into account: 
Kindergarten children may have 
flown by jet from far places in the 
world; young children wat: h all 
kinds of TV programs and thercby 
bring new ideas and new vocabu- 
laries to school; and transiency, TC- 
sulting from mobility of parents, 
can bring attendant strains and de- 
mands for ever new adjustments. 

In addition, pressures to speed 
up learning load many children 
with new worries—reading at four 
and five, pressure for formalized 
kindergarten programs, and boasts 
by some school leaders that “play” 
is out of the program. 

These and many other changes in 
the environment of the modern 
child call for careful consideration 
by school people of what teachers 
need to do to give learners the best 
possible education in these troubled 
times, There is no question of the 
child’s need to learn, particularly to 
learn bow to learn, in this world of 
exploding new knowledge. But we 
need constantly to remind ourselves 
of how learning best takes place 
and of what we know about readi- 
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ness for learning, about “learning 
that lasts,” and about the good en- 
vironment for learning. 

The most vital unchanged and 
unchanging need in good environ- 
ment for children is good people. 
Parents, of course, are the child's 
most important people. Children are 
off to a head start in all aspects of 
learning when they come to school 
from loving, interested, understand- 
ing parents. Wise teachers draw 
such parents into the classrooms to 
help in the endless ways such par- 
ents can. 

Perhaps the most important way 
parents can help is in the heart-to- 
heart teacher-parent conferences, 
where the teacher and parent are 
partners striving to extend and 
deepen their understanding of the 
child for whose education they are 
mutually responsible. Good admin- 
jstrators are making time readily 
available for these partners to con- 
sult with each other. 
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Next among the child's important 
people are teachers. Today's teacher 
is under tremendous pressure. With- 
out spelling out the specific criti- 
cisms, charges, and counter charges 
accompanying heightened interest 
and emphasis in education today, it 
should suffice to say that today’s 
teacher must be a sturdy person to 
stand straight in the midst of all the 
conflicting winds. 


GOOD TEACHER QUALITIES 

What qualities does the sturdy 
teacher have? What qualities of the 
human environment for learning 
does the good teacher embody? 

The good teacher likes people, cs- 
pecially children. He is interested in 
them, is intrigued by their way of 
doing things, likes to watch them 
grow in mind and body, enjoys their 
emerging accomplishments. This 
tcacher knows about the rough 
edges of growth—that boys and 
girls need help and guidance—that 
this is the reason for teachers. 

Early cach year the good teacher 
manages some time alone with each 
child, listens carefully to tales of 
his experiences, ferreting out the 
interests, dreams, and peculiar needs 
of this unique individual. The 
teacher makes notes of his growing 
knowledge of each child so that he 
can teach to meet individual needs, 
a way of teaching that is indeed 
diagnostic of each child. 

The wise teacher is sensitive to 
needs and values. The school day 
has high lights of peak experiences 
with rich feelings and deep mean- 
ing. There are moments of rare 
1963 
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beauty in the sharing of poetry, 
music, literature, or the emergence 
of a butterfly from its chrysalis. 
Time schedules are flexible to per- 
mit lingering with worthy ideas 
and activities, to permit fleeting 
moments of high value to be 
noticed. Time is the servant, not 
the master, in this teacher's day. 

The good teacher is relaxed and 
pleasant, When his pupils set out 
from home in the morning, they can 
look forward to a pleasant greeting 
and a feeling of being welcome in 
their classroom. Parents can feel 
the same way. A sound sense of 
values reduces tensions over little 
things. Children feel that they can 
find comfort for everything from a 
cut finger to a heavy heart. 

The good teacher does not get 
angry about inevitable accidents that 
go with growing up—the broken 
flower pot, the book lost in the rain. 
He remembers his own childhood 
when small problems loomed as 
large anxieties. 

But while this teacher is warm 
and friendly, he also is firm, He 
gives children the feeling of de- 
pendability, expects good things of 
them, demands that they carry out 
responsibilities suitable to their age 
and that they have agreed to assume. 
These demands are fairly distributed 
among all the children, thus help- 
ing all to sense that in the school 
family each has a responsibility to 
bear. When need be, everyone and 
everything wait to make clear to 
the one his duty to the many. 

In this classroom environment 
rich in stimulating activities, chil- 
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dren care enough to behave well. 
They appreciate the teacher's firm 
hand which keeps the way clear for 
many sided action, which they could 
not enjoy if there were laxness and 
chaos. On the first day of school 
and as often as need be thereafter, 
the teacher talks through with the 
children how they will arrange the 
room and how they will organize 
and conduct their living to be free 
to pursue their many interests. He 
always shows consistency and firm- 
ness in helping them to carry out 
their intentions, 

This means that the good teacher 
has affection without involvement. 
He does not depend on the children 
for personal emotional satisfaction. 
He is able to stand apart, but with 
true affection,and enjoy each child 
as a growing young human being, 
He can also be objective when a 
child’s aggressive behavior is seem- 
ingly directed at him. He knows 
that cach child brings past experi- 
ences to school and may be reacting 
to negative events involving other 
adults and finding release from 
these reactions by “taking it out” 
on the teacher. Such behavior is 
not resented; it is studied. The 
teacher learns what the child is try- 
ing to say in his behavior and does 
something positive about it, keeping 
his sense of humor alive. 

The teacher is able to do these 
things because the teacher is always 
the learner—the student of the 
people he enjoys so much. He has 
learned enough about human devel- 
opment to trust normal growth to 
take place. He knows when he can 
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wait for an important area of 
growth to mature in a child, when a 
child is ready for demands to be 
made on him. He knows enough 
about the general needs of six-year- 
olds, ten-year-olds, or twelve-year- 
olds to be able to make suitable 
broad plans for an environment for 
learning, which utilizes materials, 
equipment, experiences, and activi- 
tics known to be suitable and per- 
mitting flexibility. 

Panic over progress is avoided 
when the teacher is conversant with, 
and guided by, the developmental 
research that is available. He rca- 
lizes that all children progress at 
different rates and that, since norms 
are made by finding the middle, half 
the children must be below the 
norm. A study of the children's 
past records and consultations with 
teachers who have known them in 
the past arms the teacher with facts 
to start the ycar. He is able to justi- 
fy and interpret the plan for each 
child with the parent and with the 
administrator. This teacher has an 
air of inner confidence and securit 
that is contagious among children 


and parents. They respect him and 
his values. 


TOGETHERNESS 


Teachers and administrators 
working together constitute another 
vital element in a child's environ- 
ment for learning. Children need to 
feel that important people in their 
lives are getting along well togcth- 
er. Children are “stethoscopic”’ ; 
they sense the way people feel about 
each other, the way school adults 
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get along together. With today’s ex- 
tra anxieties, the child needs more 
than ever to have important adults 
close ranks, get together in positive, 
helpful ways, and build a sound 
and steady background for the 
child's own ventures in human re- 
lationships. 

Other important adults who share 
in the school child's environment 
are the doctor, nurse, social worker, 
secretary, custodian, and the nutri- 
tionist. When all blend into an ef- 
fective working team with mutual 
respect, understanding of children, 
regard for the responsibility of 
teacher and parent, and concern for 
the wholesomeness of the school 
community, they become a vital, 
contributing third dimension in 
the learning environment. 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Another important element is 
the physical environment, Many 
schemes and devices that call for 
children to be on the move al] day 
are now invading the elementary 
schools. When this happens, class- 
rooms belong to the teacher-special- 
ists, not to the children. Elementary- 
school children should have a room 
of their own, a room that becomes 
More and more their own with each 
day of living in it. This is a prime 
requisite for a sense of belonging. 
This room is a place for living and 
learning where even drudgery has 
its respected place. Children have 
individual and committee responsi- 
bilities for Preparation and clean- 
Up, for planning effective arrange- 
Ments, for Creating its color and 
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charm. They learn how to care for 
things that have value for them and 
others. 


THE PROGRAM 


The program is also an element 
in learning environment. Learning 
is rewarding if the program is chal- 
lenging. With the equipment, ma- 
terials, events, and people available 
today, there should be no difficulty 
in maintaining a rich, Vital, active, 
challenging environment in every 
classroom. The possibilities are 
limited only by the imagination of 
teacher and children, 

The richness of world news, new 
scientific achievements, new ideas 
in new books and TV shows, new 
music, trips to new places for new 
experiences—these are just a few of 
the resources. Through these activi- 
ties, the three R's take root, are 
learned functionally, and hence are 
meaningful and serve as a base for 
further learning. 

We need today a resurgence of 
faith in the rightness of childhood 
period of learning, experiment- 
ing, failing and succeeding, laugh- 
ing and crying, questioning, seek- 
ing, and growing. Let us assure the 
child the right to live each year as 
fully, richly, and joyously as possi- 
ble. Each year fully lived is the 
best guarantee of a good year to 
come. 

The good environment for learn- 
ing makes room and provides time 
for this precious Process of mellow 
maturing. It calls for the best in 
teaching. It calls for the artist in 
the classroom. o 
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What Would Be 
an Ideal Situation? 


Places for Learning 


J. LLoyD TRUMP 


In Audiovisual Instruction 


ODAY’S school typically locates 
learning in look-alike classrooms, 
study halls, libraries, and multipur- 
pose laboratories. Are these the 
best possible places for learning? 

The typical classroom is not a 
good place for creative, inquiring 
work. The teacher is so omnipresent 
that it is difficult for the student 
not to rely too much on him. It is 
so much casier to ask the teacher 
than to figure out something for 
one’s self. 

The study hall, in modern school 
construction, has been eliminated. It 
has been condemned thoroughly on 
the basis that it is a poor place to 
study. The typical study hall was 
unattractive, noisy, policed by a 
teacher who accepted the assign- 
ment reluctantly, and it possessed 
few aids to learning other than 
those the students brought with 
them. Few persons defend the study 
hall today—excepting those who 


dislike to give it up as a schedule- 
making convenience. 

In contrast, libraries in the new 
schools, or remodeled libraries in 
old schools, are places of quiet 
beauty with great window walls 
and colorful murals. The open 
stacks are inviting with attractive 
books arranged neatly and pleasant 
signs urging participation in the 
stored knowledge. The internal 
window-walls reveal conference or 
seminar rooms (usually empty) and 
other rooms containing tape record- 
ers. All in all, the library gives an 
impression of a quict place, staffed 
by a friendly, knowledgeable libra- 
rian, but populated at any given 
time by only a very small portion of 
the student body. 

The multipurpose laboratories try 
to combine in one large room a 
place for teacher demonstrations 
and for pupil discussions, study, 
and experimentation. Like most 
multipurpose rooms, the place is 
full of compromises. Technology is 
limited by physical considerations, 
discussion space is inadequate, study 
facilities have the same shortcom- 
ings as the classroom, and the ex- 
perimentation area is overstandard- 
ized. Combining functions wastes 
space and hampers efficient use. 

Actually three basic questions 
need to be answered in planning 
an instructional program: What can 
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students learn largely by them- 
selves? What can students learn 
from explanations by others? And 
what learning goals require personal 


interaction among students and 
teachers ? 
These three phases of the 


teaching-learning process must be 
planned carefully in relation to each 
other. An ‘deal program in social 
science can be used to illustrate the 
relationships and to suggest more 
specifically the kinds of facilities 
and the educational settings that are 
required. 


THE WORKROOM 


Independent study in this ideal 
social-science program takes place 
in a workroom inside the school 
and in a variety of locations outside 
the school. The workroom is 
divided into two rooms, one the 
size of a conventional classroom 
(the area should be a little larger 
than most classrooms, approximate- 
ly 1000 square feet) and the other 
room about one-half the size of the 
first. 

The larger room contains about 
10 individual study and writing 
cubicles arranged back to back, five 
on each side. Each cubicle is 36 to 
48 inches wide with a writing sur- 
face about 18 inches deep. The 
Cubicles are divided by plywood 
Partitions five feet high. The stu- 
dent will find, either in the room or 
in the cubicle, a tote tray to hold 

© material he is using. In another 
Part of the room the student will 
find at least two tape recorders with 
“arphones so that he can listen to 
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commercially prepared tapes, re- 
cordings, or large-group presenta- 
tions that he has missed or wants to 
review. In another part of the room 
he sees a wall screen and projectors 
equipped with earphones for indi- 
vidual listening. Slides, film, and 
eight-mm projectors make a wide 
variety of presentations available. 

The room also contains book- 
shelves with a wide variety of read- 
ing materials in social science. 
Another part of the room has por- 
table chalkboard dividers so that 
two or three students can group 
themselves for discussion, 

This larger room thus provides 
places for students to think, to 
write, or to listen, to view, to read, 
and to discuss. A diversity of learn- 
ing materials is readily available. 
Travel to the library and unneces- 
sary red tape are eliminated, The 
room is also equipped with a desk 
for an instruction assistant, an adult 
with a minimum of two years of 
college training in social science 
who knows when to put the stu- 
dent in touch wth the professional 
teacher or professional librarian, 
The instruction assistant may be a 
junior or senior in college, a gradu- 
ate assistant, a housewife, or a re- 
tired teacher, 


THE MACHINE ROOM 


Adjoining the social- science 
workroom is the social-science ma- 
chine room. Among other things, it 
is equipped with calculating ma- 
chines, for good social-science in- 
struction includes student surveys 
and studies in the community, with 
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consequent necd to tabulate data. 
The machine room also provides 
typewriters for writing reports, dup- 
licating machines for preparing 
them in quantity, and equipment 
for making charts, maps, etc. A tele- 
type brings the students the latest 
information on economics, interna- 
tional affairs, and local and regional 
happenings. 

Some materials, of course, will 
be stored in the central library. A 
student doing unusually specialized 
research will need to go there and 
to other storehouses of information 
in the community. 

Specially designed and equipped 
large-group instruction facilities are 
required for film showing, telecasts, 
listening to recordings, work on 
programed-instruction materials, etc. 
New buildings will provide spaces 
for these activities. Space can be 
provided in existing buildings by 
removing a wall between two con- 
ventional classrooms and other 
minor changes to provide instruc- 
tion for about 125 students. 

Similarly, spaces are needed for 
small-group discussion involving 
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a maximum of 15 students. These 
spaces can be 50 square fect in size 
or approximately one-third the size 
of a conventional classroom. Each 
school will determine how many 
days per weck and how many min- 
utes per day students will spend in 
large and small classes and inde- 
pendent study. 

In other words, large-group. 
small-group, and independent study 
arrangements arc designed to ac- 
complish specific purposes, but also 
have planned relationships to cach 
other. Diverse pupil talents, moti- 
vations, and past achievements are 
recognized in student groupings 
and the schedule. Methods of teach- 
ing change with the size and make- 
up of the groups. Curriculum con- 
tent is altered to serve the needs 
of basic education for all students 
and depth education for cach stu- 
dent according to his individual 
talents and interests. Instructional 
materials are selected to serve speci- 
fic purposes in the system, are re- 
lated to cach other, and are readily 


accessible to teachers and the stu- 


dents. ° 


J2 nru McGILL, commenting recently on the unhealthy 
pre-eminence of football and marching bands in many U. S. 
high schools, cited the case of the southern Ohio high 
school whose boosters raised $10,000 to send the band to 
march in the Orange Bowl parade in Miami, while the 
school itself is in grave danger of losing its accreditation 
because the library is below minimum state standards, a 
third of the teachers are unqualified for the subjects they 
teach, and the taxpayers have shown no interest in provid- 
ing the financial support necessary to remedy the school’s 
academic deficiencies —John Scanlon in Saturday Review. 
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Visitations Are Im portant 


How Holland Built Its New School 


VERN J. SCHIPPER 


In The Nation's Schools 


p” new Holland Senior High 
School at Holland, Michigan, is 
proof of advantages gained by hav- 
ing administrators and teachers 
visit outstanding existing schools 
before new-school planning begins. 

Holland's new high school is a 
complex of eight buildings, located 
on a 42-acre campus of a design 
featuring freedom of space, curric- 
ulum planning, scheduling, and ex- 
ploration—and greater freedom for 
students. The buildings are: two 
cogwhecl-shaped, partly two-story 
classroom units; a performing arts 
center; a library (which also houses 
the language laboratory, the ad- 
ministrative offices, the audio-visual 
materials center, and the home- 
making department) ; a visual arts 
center; a round physical education 
building; a school shops building; 
and a maintenance center that 
houses the heating plant. Total 
construction cost was $2,206,000. 

Prior to planning, the Holland 
Staff selected schools for visitation 
that were significant from an archi- 
tectural standpoint or in terms of 
the school programing, or both. 

As faculty members returned 
from early visits to schools, they 
learned a first lesson about school 
Visitation. Even though they had 
“en coached on what to look for 
1963 


in the way of new educational pro- 
graming, they were observing de- 
tails of the building more than 
how subjects were being taught. It 
became evident that criterions 
would need to be established for 
evaluating findings from the visits. 
To eliminate one problem area, 
faculty members decided to tell the 
administrator of the school being 
visited the specific areas of interest. 
This overcame the principal's ten- 
dency to spend time talking about 
facilities rather than informing 
visiting teachers about the program 
taking place in these facilities. 
As the school-visiting program 
progressed, opportunities were pro- 
vided for representatives of various 
departments to participate, Also, 
there were interviews with special- 
ists from colleges and universities. 
Visits of greater distances were 
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made by the administrators, while 
teams of teachers made 
trips. 

It is the opinion of the faculty 
members that the time was well 
spent. The time spent in thinking 
and talking about schools and stu- 
dents and the constant exchange of 
opinions and ideas proved invalu- 
able as actual planning with the 
architect started. 
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IDEAS GARNERED 

Ideas garnered from the visits 
that influenced planning included: 

Packaged food dispensed from 
food vending machines instead of 
the usual-type cafeteria. From visit- 
ing schools, the idea was gained 
that some educators spend too 
much time as cafeteria managers, 
time that could be invested in what 
is taking place in classrooms. The 
new Holland High School has the 
vending machines, maintained by 
a commercial operator, located near 
the central commons of two class- 
room buildings. Lunches are eaten 
in the commons area. 

A circular field house with pro- 
visions for multiple activities, Visit- 
ing teams liked the looks of a cir- 
cular field house at a New England 
school and were impressed mainly 
with the huge under-roof area it 
provided for multiple activities. 
Holland’s 180-foot structure has 
teaching stations, locker rooms, 
storage areas, and instructor offices 
encircling the playing floor and the 
running track. 

School-within-a-school. In the 
East, investigators also observed the 
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“house plan.” At the time they did 
not know whether units in the Hol- 
land school should be groups of 
100, 300, 600, or 800. They did 
know that something had to be 
done about the large high school 
to enable students to get to know 
one another better. 

Holland's school houses two 
“little schools” in each of the two 
classroom buildings. Each “little 
school” consists of guidance-cen- 
tered teaching stations of variable 
sizes and shapes grouped around a 
central commons. Variations in 
classroom sizes are achieved with 
folding partitions. Each "little 
school” serves as home base for 
one-fourth of the students, thus en- 
abling every student to belong to 
an identifiable group. Each “‘little 
school” presently serves 200 stu- 
dents but can accommodate 300. 
Provisions have been made in the 
master plan for a third unit. 

Counseling facilities for coun- 
selors and students. Visiting faculty 
members saw many schools with 
central counseling facilities with 
booths where the counselor could 
interview students, give tests, meet 
with small committees. There were 
book racks filled with materials on 
carcers and colleges, but, interest- 
ingly enough, the visitors saw no 
students. They learned that the 
place for counselors is with boys 
and girls, and this concept emerged 
in the planning. Guidance offices 
are located in the classroom units, 
away from administrative quarters. 

Building chairmen. Visits to oth- 
er schools also produced the idea 
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for having building or unit chair- 
men as leaders around whom facul- 
ty and students can rally. Primary 
qualification for a chairman is that 
he be a superior teacher and a 
skilled organizer. 


FLEXIBILITY 

Flexibility in multipurpose 
rooms. The visits revealed some 
types of flexible partitioning to be 
meaningful and others as pure gim- 
micks to be avoided. Advantages 
were noted in being able to seat 
students for large group instruc- 
tion, average size classes, or in- 
dividual conferences. The visits en- 
abled a high degree of flexibility to 
be planned in the design of multi- 
purpose rooms. The four commons 
rooms in the new school, furnished 
with lounge furniture and tables, 
have multi-use potential for meet- 


ings, large group instruction, 
€ 

seminars, individual study, assem- 
blies, dining, and community 
activities. 


Library as a campus center, The 
conviction that the library is the 
heart of a good school was sup- 
ported by observing other opera- 
tions. As a result, Holland’s library 
is in the physical center of the cam- 
pus, where all students have ready 
access to it. The library has seating 
for 100 students and shelving for 
15,000 volumes. Important units 
include a workroom, periodical 
storage, and a conference room. 
Study carrels, which line the library 
window arca, offer students space 
for private study. 

School as a community center. A 
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final lesson learned from visits to 
other schools was a reminder that 
the school plant and facilities 
should not be limited to daytime 
use—that it should serve the citi- 
zens of the area. As a result the 
school was designed to provide for 
many community activities. The 
community is served through use 
of the performing arts center, field 
house, shops, and the art depart- 
ment. Facilities are available for 
productions by community players, 
musical groups, and parochial 
schools. Ample, easy parking has 
been provided. 

As one of the faculty members 
taking part in the visits to other 
schools, this writer fails to see how 
a new school can be planned suc- 
cessfully without providing admin- 
istrators and teachers opportunity 
to make such visits. At the same 
time, the visits cannot be worth- 
while unless a lot of prior planning 
takes place in terms of what the 
visitors will be alert to observe 
in their travels, 

How a given program functions 
in keeping with a district's educa- 
tional objectives and in the light of 
the written educational philosophy 
of its schools should be a prime 
objective in observing other oper- 
ations. 

In addition, as representatives 
visit other schools, they should ask 
the administrators of these schools 
what they would do differently if 
they were to plan the building all 
over again. Most administrators 
will respond honestly, giving their 
reasons for suggested changes, @ 


When Should It Be Used? 


Learning by Discovery 


Davin P. AUSUBEL 


In Educational Leadership 


EARNING by discovery enjoys 
a proper and established place 
among the repertoire of accepted 
pedagogic techniques available to 
teachers. For certain purposes un- 
der certain conditions, this proced- 
ure has a defensible rationale and 
undoubted advantages. The issue, 
therefore, is not whether it should 
or should not be used, but for what 
purposes and under what condi- 
tions it should be used. 

Speaking generally, problem- 
solving or discovery techniques are 
unnecessary and inappropriate for 
teaching subject-matter content, cx- 
cept when pupils are in the concrete 
stage of cognitive development 
(roughly covering the elementary- 
school years). During the concrete 
stage children are restricted by their 
dependence on concrete-empirical 
experience to a semi-abstract, intui- 
tive understanding of abstract pro- 
positions. But cven during these 
years, the act of discovery is not in- 
dispensable for intuitive (subver- 
bal) understanding and need not 
constitute a routine part of peda- 
gogic technique. The only essential 

condition for learning rational ideas 
during this period is the ready 
availability of current or recently 


prior concrete-empirical experience 
with the actual realities. 

Thus, for teaching simple, new 
ideas, cither verbal exposition ac- 
companicd by  concrete-empirical 
props, or a scmiautonomous type 
of discovery accelerated by the judi- 
cious use of prompts and hints, is 
adequate cnough, When the new 
ideas to be learned are more difficult 
and unfamiliar, however, it is quite 
conceivable that autonomous induc- 
tive discovery enhances intuitive 
understanding, by bringing the stu- 
dent into more intimate contact 
with the necessary concrete experi- 
ence, and with actual operations of 
abstracting and generalizing from 
empirical data. 

During the abstract stage of cog- 
nitive development, however, the 
psychological rationale for using 
discovery methods to teach subject- 
matter content is highly question- 
able. Students now form most new 
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concepts and learn most new propo- 
sitions by directly grasping higher- 
order relationships between abstrac- 
tions. To do so meaningfully, they 
need no longer to depend on cur- 
rent or recent concrete-empirical ex- 
perience, They are able to by-pass 
completely the intuitive type of un- 
derstanding reflective of such de- 
pendence. Through proper exposi- 
tory teaching they can proceed 
directly to a level of abstract under- 
standing qualitatively superior to 
the intuitive level in terms of gener- 
ality, clarity, precision, and explicit- 
ness. At this stage, it seems pointless 
to enhance intuitive understanding 
by using discovery techniques. 

It is true that secondary-school 
and older students can sometimes 
profit from the use of concrete-em- 
pirical props and from discovery 
methods in learning subject-matter 
content on an intuitive basis. This is 
so because even generally mature 
students still tend to function at a 
relatively concrete level when con- 
fronted with a new subject-matter 
area in which they are totally un- 
sophisticated. But since abstract 
cognitive functioning in this area is 
achieved rapidly with minimal sub- 
ject-matter sophistication, this ap- 
proach to teaching course content 
need only be employed in early in- 
structional stages. 


DISADVANTAGES 


To be practical, learning by dis- 
covery is unfeasible as a primary 
means of teaching subject-matter 
Content because of the inordinate 
time-cost involved. It could only be 
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justified on the grounds of psycho- 
logical necessity or other unusual 
pedagogic advantages. If secondary- 
school and university students were 
obliged to discover for themselves 
every fact and principle in the syl- 
labus, they would not progress 
much beyond the rudiments of any 
discipline. 

Another disadvantage of using a 
discovery approach for transmission 
of subject-matter content is that 
children are notoriously subjective 
in their evaluation of external 
events. They tend to jump to con- 
clusions, to generalize on the basis 
of limited experience, and to con- 
sider only one aspect of a problem 
at a time. Moreover, children tend 
to interpret empirical experience in 
the light of folklore conceptions 
that are at variance with scientific 
theories. 

Finally, one might reasonably ask 
how many students are sufficiently 
brilliant to discover everything they 
need to know. Most students of 
average ability can acquire a mean- 
ingful grasp of the theory of evolu- 
tion and gravitation, but how many 
can discover these ideas autono- 
mously? 

Discovery methods are primarily 
useful for evaluating meaningful 
learning outcomes and for teaching 
problem-solving techniques, appre- 
ciation of scientific method, and 
awareness of the sources of knowl- 
edge—not for transmitting subject- 
matter content. To ascertain wheth- 
er students genuinely understand or 
have merely memorized a given ab- 
stract proposition, there are few 
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better methods than to require them 
to solve problems involving applica- 
tions of that proposition. 

Apart from its usefulness in cval- 
uation, the enhancement of prob- 
lem-solving ability as an end in it- 
self is a most important educational 
objective. Hence it is highly defensi- 
ble to utilize a certain proportion of 
classroom time in developing appre- 
ciation of, and facility in, the use of 
scientific methods of inquiry and 
of other empirical, inductive, and 
deductive problem-solving proced- 
ures. 


NOT A MAJOR FUNCTION 


This is a far cry from advocating 
that the enhancement of problem- 
solving is the major function of the 
school. To acquire facility in prob- 
lem-solving and scientific method, 
it is unnecessary for learners to re- 
discover every principle in the sylla- 
bus. Since problem-solving ability is 
itself transferrable, at least within 
a given subject-matter field, facility 
gained in independently formulat- 
ing and applying one generalization 
is transferrable to other problem 
areas in the same discipline. 

Furthermore, overemphasis on 
developing problem-solving ability 
would ultimately defeat its own 
ends. Its time-consuming features 
would leave students with insuffi- 
cient time in which to learn the 
content of a discipline; and hence, 
despite their adeptness at problem 
solving, they would be unable to 
solve simple problems involving the 
application of such content. Knowl- 
edgeability, then, is a necessary but 
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not a sufficient condition for suc- 
cessful problem solving. 

A fashionable movement in cur- 
riculum theory today is an attempt 
to enhance the critical thinking 
ability of pupils apart from any sys- 
tematic consideration of subject- 
matter content. An entire course of 
study is pursued in which pupils 
perform or consider an unrelated 
series of experiments in depth, and 
then concentrate solely on the in- 
quiry process rather on how this 
process is related to acquisition of 
an organized body of knowledge. 

A major difficulty with this ap- 
proach, apart from the fact that it 
fails to promote orderly, sequential 
structure of knowledge, is that criti- 
cal thinking can be improved only 
within a specific discipline. Count- 
less research studies have confirmed 
the proposition that grand strategies 
of inquiry, discovery, or logical 
analysis are not transferrable across 
disciplinary lines, 

A second significant difficulty 
with this latter approach is that its 
proponents tend to confuse the 
goals of the scientist with goals of 
the science student. They assert 
that these objectives are identi- 
cal and that students can learn most 
effectively by enacting the role of 
junior scientists. Actually, however, 
the scientist is engaged in a full- 
time search for new general or ap- 
plied principles in his field, whereas 
the student is primarily engaged in 
an effort to learn the basic subject 
matter in this field, as well as some- 
thing of the method and spirit of 
scientific inquiry. ° 
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In Hints to the Beginning Superintendent of Schools 


VE eccsmasea nce the most 
common cause of failure for the be- 
ginning superintendent is error in 
the area of human relations with 
his associates. 

People are sensitive, ambitious, 
have personal roles, and demand re- 
spect. The superintendent, there- 
fore, should be a scholar in the field 
of human psychology and in the 
fundamental principles which bring 
about harmonious teamwork among 
those engaged in or interested in 
the enterprise of education. 

The superintendent influences ac- 
tions and decisions by others. His 
personality, professional compet- 
ence, and devotion to education af- 
fect the behavior and attitudes of 
others. Thus his leadership helps 
others to contribute to the educa- 
tional enterprise, since it is others 
who actually do the thousands of 
specialized tasks in the educational 
effort. He gives encouragement to, 
Opens doors for, and receives advice 
from his professional colleagues. 

Above all, he finds ways to build 
Staff morale. Since morale rests pri- 
marily on satisfaction derived from 
One's work, the administrator's at- 
tention is ever centered on the pro- 
essional successes and day-by-day 
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achievements of his colleagues. 
The more technical the task, the 
greater the need for a democratic 
climate; the more complex the pro- 
fessional role, the greater the need 
for occupational satisfaction on the 
part of his colleagues. 

Since teaching is a profession, 
each classroom teacher and each 
subject specialist, as well as those 
designated with administrative 
titles, are leaders in their areas of 
the educational program. Wise 
superintendents will avoid trying to 
direct them authoritatively or dog- 
matically. Nor can the superinten- 
dent demand goals and standards 
which are inconsistent with their 
skills and purposes. Therefore, the 
administrator, particularly the man 
new on the job, should shun overt 
executive direction; rather, he 
should help, guide, lead, and clear 
the way. 

If an administrative staff mem- 
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ber or teacher is inadequately 
trained and cannot assume profes- 
sional status, the administrator's 
role naturally becomes one of being 
an understanding supervisor and 
teacher. But the wise administrator 
uses his most considered judgment 
to keep his professional role from 
conflicting with the rightful profes- 
sional role and prerogatives of his 
colleagues in the classroom. 

The beginning superintendent as 
well as the experienced one should 
study the total personnel in terms of 
balance. If there are apparent 
weaknesses in certain areas, he 
should deliberately plan to strength- 
en those arcas when new personnel 
are brought in or when replacements 
are made. 


A CHECK LIST 


It may be advisable for a begin- 
ning superintendent to have a check 
list. The following could be among 
items comprising such a list: 

V All people have personal traits 
and values peculiar to themselves. 
These should be considered as 
sacred as the gencral values held by 
the total group. Care should be 
taken not to inadvertently treat such 
unique values with disdain. 

V When one delegates the right 
to assume responsibility, he also 
delegates the right to make mis- 
takes. Sharing responsibility as a 
staff, delegating tasks according to 
planned arrangements, depending 
on the authority of knowledge 
whenever possible and on the 
authority of law where orderly 
process requires rules or lines of 


authority, and establishing the 
virtue of accountability in mature 
human relationships are consider- 
ations involved in releasing the 
power of the entire staff. Stimulat- 
ing and releasing the potentialities 
of staff resources and abilities is 
the first principle of sound person- 
nel administration. 

vV Support colleagues who are con- 
scientiously performing their duties, 
even when pressure from opposing 
forces is violent and powerful. 

vV Explain to the staff carly in the 
year that no revolution is pending 
while remembering to encourage 
experimentation. 

V Every member of the staff, every 
member of the board, every child 
in the school, every patron of the 
school, is a person in many re- 


spects like you. Each one has a | 


deep-seated desire to be recognized 
for some worthy accomplishment, 
to be secure against needless humili- 
ation, and to maintain a sense of 
selfrespect and human dignity. 
Outstanding achievement should 
be recognized and credit given 
where credit is due. 

V In dealing with difficult person- 
nel problems, the superintendent 
can afford to assure the teacher's 
personal security even to the extent 
of having the discussion take place 
in the teacher's room rather than in 
the superintendent's office. 

V Dogmatic pronouncements are 
generally vulnerable and give the 
appearance of an authority to be 
feared rather than respected. When 
addressing the faculty on the first 
occasion, do so as a searcher after 
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truth rather than as one who has 
already found it. The address 
should be complimentary to the 
roles the total staff plays in the en- 
terprise. 

V Most school systems have pat- 
terns of power structures and pat- 
terns of leadership. Early conflict 
with these should be avoided; rath- 
cr, ways should be sought to utilize 
them for the good of the school. 
As with any group, there are those 
who ride hobbies and have deep 
prejudices on what the schools 
should do. Beware of committing 
support to them prior to a compre- 
hensive understanding. 

V Other members of the profes- 
sional staff can often make a better 
speech on many subjects than the 
superintendent can. When they are 
used as a substitute, the superin- 
tendent is relieved for more im- 
portant duties, and the staff mem- 
bers grow in stature. 


RECORDS, GIFTS, AND CLUBS 


V Make sure that careful minutes 
of school board meetings are kept 
and promptly recorded. Remember 
that close social or business asso- 
ciation with individual board mem- 
bers is ill-advised and beware of 
accepting gifts from board mem- 
bers, vendors, or staff members. 

V Don’t be hasty in joining civic 


clubs or social organizations— 
know the lay of the land before 
stepping. 


V Do not become involved in inti- 
mate social activities with selected 
members of the staff. Such associa- 
tions almost always are interpreted 
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by other associates as special privi- 
leges. 

vV At the opening of each school 
year, the safety and health of chil- 
dren and staff are a first considera- 
tion. Transportation and street 
safety, playground precautions and 
supervision, the insurance program, 
rules and procedures for fire safety, 
civil defense measures, emergency 
school closings, health examina- 
tions for pupils and staff, commu- 
nicable disease control—neglect of 
these details may result in anxious 
moments in the future. 

V Review the school calendar. 
V Good taste and good judgment 
dictate that the new superintendent 
resist all temptations to make un- 
complimentary remarks about his 
predecessor or about any member 
of his staff. 

vV Do not overlook resources in 
nearby colleges and universities, 
vV Do not become involved in 
power politics, write testimonials 
for commercial products, transmit 
confidential information by tele- 
phone, and do not make promises 
unless confident you can keep them. 
V Work closely with local police 
and juvenile courts so that children 
and youth involved in minor dif- 
ficulties are protected from injustice 
and undue public censure. 

V Remember that your education 
is incomplete. Plan carefully so 
that you have time, Opportunity, 
and resources to read publications 
of depth, including recent findings 
of research, and to engage in work- 
shops, study groups, and profes- 
sional meetings. ° 


Procedures in Handling 


The Problem Child 


Ora LEE CHAFEY 


In Arizona Teacher 


Dut problem child is, as a rule, 
merely a mismanaged child. It is 
true that the basis of a given child’s 
misconduct may be physical, in 
which case he should be turned 
over to the school nurse and the 
family physician for treatment. If, 
however, physical examination 
shows him to be normal in respect 
to sight, hearing, speech, the vital 
functions, and nervous reactions, 
then it’s a good bet that all he needs 
is a little intelligent handling. 
No teacher should permit himself 
to be biased against a pupil because 
of some other teacher's experience 
with the child, or because of some 
previous record. “Let bygones be 
bygones,” should be the motto of 
every teacher facing a new class. 
He will do well to say as much to 
the pupils—to tell them, “We are 
all starting from scratch. If you will 
do well by me, I'll do well by you. 
If I think you are not behaving 


properly, I shall talk to you about 
it. On the other hand, if you think 
I haven't done the right thing by 
you, in any respect whatever, come 
and tell me. We'll talk it over; we'll 
iron it out. After all, we are all 
secking the same goal, and we 
should all pull together.” 

I submit that the most hardened 
“problem pupil” in the class will 
react favorably to such an attitude, 
provided the attitude is sincere and 
not just talk. 

I think it safe to say that all chil- 
dren without exception want to suc- 
ceed. If a child is not succeeding, 
he is by that much an unhappy 
child and needs help rather than 
censure. He may have been unsuc- 
cessful for a number of school 
years. If so, he has probably devel- 
oped some very undesirable habits. 
He may be sullen, lazy, suspicious, 
a braggart, or given to baiting teach- 
ers, but what good is a teacher who 
cannot cope with such tricks in an 
unhappy, unsuccessful adolescent? 

The first thing to do with such a 
pupil is to assume, even in the face 
of misbehavior, that he really does 
wish to do the right thing. Tolerate 
his meanness, his unsocial attitude 
for a while, and in the meantime 
commend him publicly for some- 
thing, even if you have to stretch a 
point to do it. Give him the heady 
feeling of success—of being one 
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of the normal group of pupils not 
a pariah. Instead of allowing him 
to go on, always getting unfavorable 
comment, keep him doing some- 
thing for which he can receive ap- 
proval. 

There are, I believe, certain psy- 
chological truths which the success- 
ful teacher must keep in mind. He 
must remember that every pupil, 
at least in the secrecy of his own 
heart, really wants these things: 

To have the liking and the re- 
spect of his teachers and fellow 
pupils; 

To excel in some field so that he 
may have a basis for personal pride; 

To do at least passing work in all 
required subjects so that he may not 
have to feel inferior; 

To be accepted as a member in 
good standing in his social group. 

To these basic wants may be 
added certain important needs, of 
which the child may be unaware: 
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Help in discovering his own tal- 
ents and abilities so that he may 
establish for himself an intelligent 
vocational goal; 

To be associated with some un- 
derstanding adult who has an un- 
shakable faith in the child's essen- 
tial decency; 

To find in his elders a tolerance 
for, and patience with, the vagaries 
of adolescence; 

To discover (and these he should 
certainly find in the lives and the 
characters of his teachers) certain 
fine ideals and high standards to- 
ward which he may aspire. 

Any teacher who will help his 
pupils to achieve those four basic 
things which every adolescent 
wants, and who will also supply 
them with the four basic needs 
listed above, may count himself a 
g00d teacher, and by the same token 
he will have little difficulty with 
“problem pupils.” o 


e All children wear a sign which reads, “I want to be 
important NOW,” and many of our juvenile delinquency 
problems arise because nobody reads the sign.—Dan Pur- 
suit, Youth Studies Center, University of Southern Cali- 


fornia. 


@ When a kid misbehaved 50 years ago to get attention, 


he really got it—From Grit. 


e A first grader received a D on a paper which was defin- 
itely not up to her regular standard. She told her mother, 
with tears in her voice, “Mother you might as well forget 
it.” Asked what should be forgotten, she replied, “Forget 


college. It's 


all off, for I'm not even going to make it 


through the first grade."—From NEA Journal. 


© The old-fashioned parent is one who believes that stern 
discipline means exactly what it says—From North Caro- 


lina Education. 
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The Problem Sounds Familiar 


Handwriting 


In 
The Scottish Educational Journal 


HE comparison between the 
copperplate writing of the past and 
the illegible scrawls of today is part 
of the nostalgic references current- 
ly being made to the hey-day of 
Scottish education when the three 
R's predominated. The conclusion is 
drawn that there has been a general 
deterioriation in handwriting. It is 
generally forgotten, however, that 
most last-century documents were 
written by the small sample of the 
population who were educated. To- 
day it is expected that all can be 
taught to write. Also, the writers of 
copperplate, living in a more lei- 
surely age, were seldom called on to 
write at speed. 

Three factors have been largely 
responsible for the breakdown in 
handwriting: Pupils were seldom if 
ever trained to write at speed; the 
pens used were difficult to master; 
and the style taught did not lend 
itself to acquisition of a fast, legi- 
ble, and utilitarian hand. 

“Practice makes perfect’ is the 


principle generally accepted in 


teaching handwriting. It is not sur- 
prising that regular practice in the 
copybook often produced a good 
writing style with primary pupils. 
It immediately broke down, how- 
ever, when put to the test of speed 
in the secondary school. Even if a 
good hand survived the secondary 
school, it frequently broke down in 
the furious note-taking in the uni- 
versity lecture room—something for 
which students had no training. 
Medical students in particular 
seemed to suffer, and the hand- 
writing of doctors has become by 
tradition almost indecipherable, 
Few people today can write well 
with the old-fashioned pen nib, 
The fountain pen, in ball-point 
form, is now almost universally 
used but is not yet accepted by all 
teachers. Unless it can be shown 
conclusively that it prevents acquisi- 
tion of handwriting skill, it ought 
to be permitted in schools. 

There is still controversy about 
the style of handwriting to be 
adopted in the schools. The case for 
some form of Script writing secms 
to be unanswerable. It is casier for 
young children than cursive, it can 
be readily developed into a cursive 
style, it lends itself to writing at 
speed, and individuals can develo 
a characteristic style once the basic 
forms are mastered. However, there 
is need for reseach to establish the 
best form of script writing. 


As with reading, it formerly was 
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assumed that the basic element in 
writing was the letter, and each let- 
ter had to be mastered before words 
and sentences were tackled. This 
has proved erroneous. Writing is 
essentially a matter of movement. 
The slow, meticulous copying of let- 
ters is not the best method of start- 
ing to teach young children to write. 
The making of patterns, which in- 
clude the motor habits of each let- 
ter and each combination of let- 
ters, must be practiced. 

Many more pupils now write 
with their left hand, as teachers no 
longer compel dominantly left- 
handed pupils to write with the 
right hand. Right-handed teachers 
are naturally at a disadvantage when 
teaching left-handed children, but 
it is in the child’s interest that he 
should be allowed to write with 
the hand that comes naturally to 
him. Special pens have been de- 
signed for left-handed children, 
and the ball-point pen is of great 
advantage to such children. 


EQUIPMENT 

Greater attention is now paid to 
making school equipment to suit the 
child's needs. The flat-top desk has 
been replaced with a sloping sur- 
face, there are unspillable inkwells 
(and even these are no longer neces- 
sary with the ball-point pen), and 
Most modern classrooms are well 
lighted. Investigations still have to 
be conducted, however, concerning 
the tuling of the paper on which 
child learns to write. Certainly 
a many different types are no 

&er necessary. There are those 
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who claim that the child should be 
taught to write from the start on 
blank sheets. Further investigations 
should be made before any dog- 
matic statements can be made on 
such points. 


A MAJOR DIFFICULTY 

A major difficulty in the reform 
of the teaching of handwriting is 
that the teachers themselves must 
change their style. Pupils cannot 
be expected to write in a different 
style from what they see on the 
blackboard. This is not easy to 
achieve, but teachers today have 
come to realize that much of what 
they have learned is out of date. 
Arrangements must be made to en- 
sure that facilities are available for 
instructing teachers in the findings 
of inquiries into handwriting, in the 
new styles which can be most use- 
fully adopted by children, and in 
the methods by which they can be 
taught. 

Handwriting is important. Very 
few children cannot be taught to 
write accurately, legibly, and at 
speed. A high standard in hand- 
writing should be demanded by all 
teachers and not merely by the class 
teacher in the primary school. As 
with speech, every secondary-school 
teacher has a responsibility here, 
and illegibility and careless writing 
should be corrected wherever they 
occur. All teachers must show a 
good example, and pupils must be 
taught that illegible writing is not 
only a result of laziness or indiffer- 
ence but shows a lack of courtesy 
on the part of the writer. e 


A Proposal for Colleges 


Why Have Teachers? 


HENRY MOULDs 


In The North Central Association Quarterly 


(CONTEMPLATING the possi- 
bilities of instructional television on 
the college level, I have been will- 
ing to consider the next step: doing 
away with the teacher altogether in 
general requirement courses, the 
courses that get the heavy enrol- 
ment. 

I am serious, 

Nearly all high-school seniors 
want to go to college today and 

more and more graduates are going. 
They have been sold that 
attendance is a must. 

If every high-school graduate in- 
sists on entering college, let him 
enter. Let him register. Not for class 
attendance, but for reading. Then 
let him take the examinations on the 
appropriate subject matter. If he 
passes, good; if not, let him try 
again after due time for meditation 
and further study. But he does not 
attend class, not in the case of the 
general requirement courses with 
the vast enrolments for which tele- 
vision is the apparent remedy, 

Let the affected departments of 
the overrun university prepare or 
select appropriate syllabuses, texts, 
assignments, and study questions, 

Let them construct (and periodically 
reconstruct) examinations. Let them 
be administered en masse. Let those 
who would be teaching be available 
at regularly scheduled hours for 


college 
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consultation with any readers hav- 
ing problems they would like to dis- 
cuss. Assign students for that pur- 
pose “to staff members. Unless 
student. nature changes radically, 
few will take the trouble to walk the 
few steps to the professor's office, 

We have always had teachers; we 
have not always had books. Today, 
books are available in varicty and 
abundance. They are attractive, 
well written, interesting, and 
relatively cheap. Books are sold 
with an increasing variety of study 
aids—not to mention the manuals 
on “How to Study,” even “How 
to Study” a particular subject. 

It may be objected that my strate- 
gem is so extreme as to create a dif- 
ferent problem: college professors 
in surplus. That is not correct. We 
cannot spare a single one of them, 
At least not the real teachers among 
them. 

My innovation is to permit them 
to teach. Who that faces 300 stu- 
dents in a lecture hall, or, worse, 
that faces a television camera, thinks 
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he is teaching? There is only one 
model of the teacher and we must 
stick to it as far as possible. It is the 
man or woman with something to 
say that cannot equally be found in 
the assigned text and who is in a 
small-group situation where he can 
answer a wide variety of questions 
and lead a stimulating discussion. 

Faced by the enrolling flood and 
the apparent unwillingness of cap- 
able people to train for the academic 
profession in sufficient numbers, 
those of us that remain must make 
an orderly retreat and regroup at 
the level of “advanced” work. Here, 
beyond the general requirements, 
where classes can be made small, we 
can teach again, and there will be 
work enough for all. An advanced 
course presumably calls for student 
discussion and professional inter- 
pretation. Neither are properly, 
conveniently, or effectively handled 
en masse. 

Consider the savings secured by 
my proposal. Enrolment in general 
requirement courses (philosophy, 
history, psychology, etc.) at the 
freshmen and sophomore levels 
would be limited only by the 
capacity for seating examinees. And 
none of the time-consuming, nerve- 
wracking preparation and delivery 
of televised lectures. 

It will be said that the instructor 
can make the material more inter- 
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esting. He dramatizes the subject. 
Yes, but books can dramatize a sub- 
ject too. Anyway, students are com- 
ing for an education, not to be en- 
tertained. Better entertainment is 
readily available elsewhere. 

The practice of allowing 70 
students to meet prerequisites sim- 
ply by passing examinations has 
been a growing phenomenon of 
higher education, It should have 
been the other way around. So long 
as society does not provide the in- 
ducements to attract sufficient num- 
bers of trained people to provide the 
optimum instruction for all who 
wish to enrol, then the public has 
no right to expect the schools to 
provide the optimum instruction 
for those who can least profit from 
it. 

The type of student that is chosen 
for Honors Programs should not be 
allowed to pass a course by exami- 
nation. For he can profit without 
limit from the “advanced course” 
type of teaching in general require- 
ment courses. 

To get full benefit of the savings 
potential with my proposal we must 
act soon. For the day is not too far 
removed when even advanced 
courses will be larger than the 
standards of good teaching permit 
—unless perchance far larger num- 
bers can be attracted to the teaching 
profession. o 


pm many large universities “slight or ignore” freshmen 
when it comes to assigning their best instructors. Introduc- 
tory courses are vitally important; they should be taught by 
outstanding professors. —Thomas H. Eliot, Washington 


University. 
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Should Counselors 
Mete Out 


Punishment? 


High-School Counselors 


in Disciplinary Situations 


FRANK A. NUGENT 


In The Bulletin of The National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


—dirHoucu counseling theo- 
rists take unequivocal stands that 
counselors should not mete out dis- 
cipline, there is a discrepancy be- 
tween theory and practice. Some ad- 
ministrators perccive one of the 
counselor's functions to be judging 
behavior and administering punish- 
ment in disciplinary situations. Such 
assignments change the role of the 
counsclor drastically. He loses a 
nonthreatening relationship which 
is the core of counseling. If the 
counselor gives this up, he is no 
longer operating as a counsclor. 
Counseling theorists contend that 
counselors can play a constructive 
role in disciplinary situations by 
helping the students to control be- 
havior and to make productive 
changes in attitude. Improvements 
in attitude result not merely by 
setting limits and penalties, but, in 
addition, by offering the students 
the opportunity to understand the 
reasons for their behavior. Coun- 
selor educators believe that this self- 
understanding can best be accom- 
plished by students being able to 
express themselves in a counseling 
situation where no warnings, penal- 
tics, or reprisals are involved. 


Administrators who advocate us- 
ing counsclors as disciplinarians 
usually justify these assignments 
on the basis of educational theory 
or on administrative practicality and 
expediency. In drawing from educa- 
tional principles, the paradox of as- 
signing counselors to disciplinary 
roles is defended on the grounds 
that the counselor knows the stu- 
dent best; the counselor is best 
trained to handle behavior prob- 
lems; that one person can work 
more effectively with the whole stu- 
dent; and that parents discipline 
their children and still maintain 
good relationships. 

A basic fallacy in this defense 
emanates from the assumption that 
there is no difference between the 
student's relationship to counselors 
and his interaction with teachers or 
administrators. The unique nature 


_—_—_——— 
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of counseling is not recognized. 
When the counsclor becomes anoth- 
er authority figure, he loses one of 
his most effective tools. He gives 
up the opportunity of serving as a 
sounding board to permit acting 
out of the student's aggressive feel- 
ings in the counselor's office with- 
out fear of reprisal, a factor which 
is often essential if any sustained 
change of attitude is to occur. 

Similarly, the importance of 
working with the whole child has 
some basis in educational theory. 
However, if it is accepted that 
counselors offer an additional serv- 
ice to students through which the 
student is offered a relatively per- 
missive relationship, different from 
those with teacher and administra- 
tors, then it appears important that 
counselors not handle disciplinary 
measures. Delegating authority to 
counselors augments the adminis- 
trative staff; a different service is 
not being offered. 


PARENTS AND COUNSELORS 


The analogy that parents disci- 
pline their children and still main- 
tain good relationships is more 
appropriate to the teacher-student 
interaction. A chief problem of 
teenagers, delinquent or not, is dif- 
ficulty in dealing with authority 
figures. When the parent-child re- 
lationship is strained, the parents 
are often persons who can be of 
least help. Outside aid from a rela- 
tively objective individual is often 
needed by both parents and child. 
This outside help is often a counsel- 
ing relationship. 
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For administrative expediency, 
disciplinary functions are often jus- 
tifed on the basis that the number 
of disciplinary cases drop when 
counselors assume disciplinarian 
roles; that disciplinary problems 
burden administrators and interfere 
with other duties; that the onerous 
duty of discipline prejudices stu- 
dents against administrators so that 
the counselors should share in it; 
and that counselors are not trained 
adequately either to do effective 
counseling or to handle the intricate 
staff interaction required. 

The decrease in disciplinary cases 
after counselors become punitive 
agents is a most telling argument. 
In reality, however, it is perhaps the 
least logical. In this framework, the 
counselor assumes the principal's 
or vice-principal’s role under a dif- 
ferent name. By extending this ad- 
ministrative function, certainly dis- 
ciplinary cases would drop. But the 
characteristic relationship of the 
counselor and counselee is sacri- 
ficed, and the hampered cffective- 
ness of the counselor in working 
with the student body is ignored. 


TWO ALTERNATIVES 


The point that administrators 
spend undue time in the unproduc- 
tive activity of disciplining students 
cannot be dismissed lightly. But two 
alternatives seem more logical than 
extending these duties to the coun- 
selors. Perhaps the administrative 
staff needs enlarging, but more 
probably the counseling staff's 
unique contributions need to be 
enhanced. Their emphasis on con- 
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structive change within the individ- 
ual should help to decrease the 
number of recurrent disciplinary 
problems. Also, this change in atti- 
tude about discipline would help 
to diminish negatives feelings in 
students about disciplinarians. The 
administrators, by offering an addi- 
tional service to the nonconformer, 
thus makes any disciplinary action 
a part of a constructive activity for 
the student. In this sense, labels 
like “hatchet man” become less 
applicable. 

There can be agreement with ad- 
ministrators that many counselors 
are not sufficiently trained to handle 
disciplinary situations beyond a 
superficial level, nor are they skill- 
ful enough to handle delicate staff 
interrelationships, However, the al- 
ternative of delegating inappropri- 
ate responsibilities to counselors, in 
addition to distorting the students’ 


© The number of 
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perception of counsclors, also can 
lead to scrious staff friction. 
Hostilities can arise as teachers, 
administrators, and counselors at- 
tempt to manipulate a situation so 
that onc or the other has to handle 
punitive measures. Instead, until 
counsclors are more fully trained 
and more carefully selected, it 
would seem more profitable to in- 
still in the student body the attitude 
that the counselor is a nonpunitive 
agent who serves in a unique but in- 
tegrated way with the staff. Then, 
the students’ Perception of the coun- 
selor as a nonpunitive individual 
can be fostered as teachers, adminis- 
trators, and counselors begin coop- 
Crative, constructive work with dis- 
cipline cases, There can then be 
hope that students, Sensing pressure, 
would sce counselors on their own 


initiative before becoming discipli- 
nary problems, (a 


ases dropped last 
Children’s Bureau 


ucation, and Wel- 

l percent across 
hen the child Population 
Bureau hopes that figures 
year in which the Presi- 
Delinquency and Youth 
an even larger im- 


tions; he is only try- 
d his own.—Logan 
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al than they are now. 
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What Factors Are Important? 


Will Your Graduates 
Succeed in College? 


ERNEst HAYES 


In School Management 


IVEN enough facts—and a 
basis on which to interpret them— 
a counselor can make a fairly accur- 
ate judgment about probability of 
success in college for a high-school 
graduate. The trouble is, there's 
little agreement about which facts 
are—and are not—pertinent to col- 
lege success. 

A research project completed re- 
cently at the University of Port- 
land, Oregon, has shed some light 
on the problem. In a five-year study 
of 1,500 entering freshmen, seven 
factors were found to be unusually 
good indicators of success in col- 
lege. Two factors often used by 
admissions officers and counselors 
were found to have little predic- 
tive value. 

. The study revealed that grades 
in English are the best predictor 
oF success in college whether the 
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program was in business, science, 
engineering, or liberal arts. Stu- 
dents weak in communication skills 
have great difficulty in college. 

An interesting point brought to 
light by the study, suggested by a 
group of high-school principals, 
was that the ninth-grade English 
mark was low in reliability. This 
was investigated. Three different 
samples substantiated the fact that, 
when evaluating the student's po- 
tential for college success, the 
ninth-grade English score should 
be ignored. It lacks consistency 
with the scores in the next three 
years beause of variety in course 
content, the rigor of the course, 
and the immaturity of the students. 

Second to grades in English, the 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SAT) 
of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board proved to be the next 
most valuable predictors. However, 
the verbal score is superior to the 
mathematics score. In predicting 
Success in college, the two should 
not be added to form one score, as 
this would reduce the predictive 
value of the tests. Unfortunately, 
this is a common practice in high 
schools and colleges. 

In our study we became aware of 
too many contradictions between 
high-school records and college en- 
trance tests. It was startling that 
the high schools usually offered no 


—_— 
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explanation, and only rarely were 
such students retested. 

If an applicant to the Univer- 
sity of Portland has a good or bet- 
ter high-school record and low 
test scores, we request retesting of 
the applicant. On retesting, in- 
creases in scores of as much as 100 
points have occurred. A good stu- 
dent should not suffer from an 
accident of testing. This can be 
avoided by such precautions as: 

Adequately preparing students to 
take the tests; understanding what 
the scores mean and imply; deter- 
mining if the test results are relija- 
ble by comparing them with other 
data on the students, especially 
grades; and retesting students 


when a large discrepancy seems to 
Cxist. a 


Another important predictive de- 
vice for determining college suc- 
cess is merely counting the number 
of high-school semesters a student 
has in mathematics, science, and 
foreign languages—with no consid- 
eration for general science, general 
mathematics, and the first year of 
biology. The first three are usually 
taxing on the intellect and demand- 
ing of students in terms of ability 
to grasp symbols, concepts, and ab- 
stractions. 

Due to the mistaken concept 
that there is no correlation between 
high-school studies and college 
success, too many college applicants 
have an “unacademic" senior year. 

Many college-bound seniors elect 
an easy last-year program filled 
with student activities and with few 
academic courses. Many of these 
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students have difficulty in handling 
the change of pace that comes with 
beginning college work. 

While many colleges prefer ap- 
plicants who show an interest in 
extracurricular activities, a solid 
academic program with good 
grades is still the best way to gain 
admission to and success in college. 


COURSE LOAD 


In the matter of class load in col- 
lege, the study revealed that the 
number of course hours carried has 
a differing influence, dependent on 
the academic aptitude of the par- 
ticular student. The brilliant stu- 
dent with top high-school grades 
tends to do poorly with an overload 
in college. Indications are that the 
excellent student needs some free 
time for independent study, and 
registering for additional courses 
above the regular load lowers his 
probable success, 

For the “B” student, the course 
load does not seem to be a factor. 

However, the average-to-poor 
students do progressively poorer 
with reduced loads, a practice of- 
ten mistakenly followed to help 
such students. These students profit 
from classroom instruction more 
than from independent study. A 
“C-minus” student with only 10 
hours of study is almost doomed to 
failure. 


It may be wise for high schools 
to study this finding. While the 
public clamors for more work for 
the gifted student, indications are 
that it is the “plodders" who really 
need constant supervised studies. 
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The study also substantiated that, 
with all other factors being equal, 
women tend to be more successful 
than men in their freshmen year 
at college. The difference was sig- 
nificant—about .20 of a Grade 
Point Average (GPA). The higher 
grades achieved by women in col- 
lege appear to be a follow-up of 
the higher grades they receive in 
high school. 

Among students of similar apti- 
tudes and high-school grades, a 
difference in success due to the 
type of college program a freshmen 
selected was found to be a factor. 
It appears that students need a 
higher academic aptitude to succeed 
in the professional areas. From 
most difficult to easiest, the order 
was: engincering, science, business, 
and liberal arts. 

The study showed that students 
on academic probation after the 
freshmen year in engineering and 
science do not continue in these 
arcas. Most of the “better proba- 
tioners transfer to business or 
liberal arts and graduate; the rest 
leave college. 

In view of these facts, a coun- 
selor should point out to a mar- 
ginal student the greater aptitude 


How to Achieve Success? 


è It is tragic that many people feel they achieve 
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needed for the sciences and engi- 
neering and that his chances for 
success are greater in the nonscien- 
tific areas. 

This five-year study revealed 
that no correlation existed between 
the size of a high-school graduating 
class and a student's success in col- 
lege. The size of the class was 
checked in two ways—above or 
below 100 students, and the actual 
size. In neither case was there a 
significant correlation with fresh- 
men success in a range of class size 
from 10 to 500 high-school seniors. 

The study also established that 
there is no correlation between a 
student's expressed vocational goal 
and college success. Moreover, on 
a two-year follow-up to determine 
academic mortality, the number of 
dropouts was about equal for stu- 
dents listing a vocational goal at 
time of registration and for stu- 
dents marking “undecided.” It 
appears that there is no need for 
concern when high-school seniors 
fail to set vocational goals. The 
chances for success in college for 
such students are no poorer than 
for the person who has been sure 
of what he wanted to be since 
childhood. e 


Status 


by what they are in, like a new car, new house, or a new 
suit, rather than what is in them, like intelligence, knowl- 


edge, ability, or character.—Donald D. Quinn, 


Calif. 


Fresno, 


e The trouble with most of us is that we would rather be 
ruined by praise than saved with criticism.—E/mey Lester- 


man. 
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Renewed Interest 


Montessori Education Today and Yesterday 


ALICE BURNETT 


In The Elementary School Journal 


Arre 40 years of limited con- 
cern, there is a renewed interest in 
Montessori education in North 
America, a method of education 
which, devotees claim, develop 
readers at four, writers at five, and 
parsers at seven year of age. 

Evidence of this renewed interest 
is found in the number of published 
articles, in Montessori classes being 
formed in schools in several major 
cities, and in the recent book, 
Learning How to Learn: An Ameri- 
can Approach to Montessori, Nancy 
McCormick Rambusch, author of 
the book and headmistress of Whit- 
by School, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
is the principal proponent of the 
new interest in Montessori educa- 
tion. 

What is the background of 
the Montessori movement? Marie 
Montessori, originator of the 
unique method of teaching chil- 
dren from three to seven, actually 
was trained in medicine. She earned 
the first M.D. awarded to a wom- 
an by the University of Rome. Her 
work with retarded children led 
Dr. Montessori to develop tech- 
niques and materials for their edu- 
cation. These children advanced 
so dramatically that she became in- 
terested in using her methods with 
normal children. She was provided 
with that opportunity in 1907 
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when she was employed by a build- 
ing concern to organize a school for 
young children in a slum housing 
development in Rome. 

The first school was called a casa 
dei bambini. It was soon followed 
by others and, eventually, these 


“houses of children” became world 
famous. 


The children remained at school 
all day. The methodology relied on 
a “prepared environment” and a se- 
quential order of learning activi- 
ties. Selected materials, equipment, 
and didactic apparatus were basic 
elements of the environment. Chil- 
dren had separate work areas in a 
flexible room arrangement. The role 
of the directress was largely tuto- 
rial. First, she showed the correct 
use of the apparatus, after which 
“auto-education” and “selfcorrec- 
tive” learning were to take place. 

Basic work in the Montessori 
method was directed toward pro- 
moting sense experiences, with 
sense education providing a foun- 
dation for children’s learning in 
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reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Materials for sensory learning in- 
clude sandpaper shapes, rods of 
beads, graded wooden blocks, and 
sets of geometric forms. Specific 
exercises and procedures with the 
materials precede reading and writ- 
ing. When children successfully 
completed work in a Montessori 
school, they could read and write 
in script, name continents, diagram 
sentences, and handle complicated 
number problems. 

Montessori methods remain rel- 
atively unchanged today. “Real” 
Montessori equipment comes from 
recognized sources; schools and 
teachers are authorized by the offi- 
cial organization—the Association 
Montessori Internationale, whose 
director is Mario Montessori, fos- 
ter son of the originator of the 
approach. Headquarters for the 
Organization are in Holland, where 
also is located the factory for pro- 
ducing Montessori equipment. U.S. 
toy manufacturers supply their ver- 
sions of some Montessori apparatus, 
which are frequently called “edu- 
cative” toys. Some of these have 
been on the market nearly 50 years. 

When Montessori methods were 
being developed, they seemed very 
different from existing teaching- 
learning procedures. That such 
young children could learn for 
themselves, given the proper mate- 
tials, was a startling idea. 

The teacher’s role was quite new: 
She demonstrated correct proce- 
ures with the materials; she talked 
Very little, and she did not plan the 
Children’s activities. At that time, 
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the turn of the century, teachers 
in infant schools, kindergartens, and 
primary grades considered it their 
duty to plan for specific group 
learning. The idea that a child in 
school should select his own activ- 
ity—quite apart from the activi- 
ties of his classmates—was almost 
revolutionary. 

Publicity on the progress the 
children from the slums were mak- 
ing in the Montessori school 
brought visitors from many parts 
of the world. Some remained to 
study under Dr. Montessori and re- 
turned to their own countries to 
open Montessori schools. 

In the United States, interest in 
Montessori teaching reached a peak 
just before World War I and then 
declined. 

In 1912 William Heard Kil- 
patrick of Columbia University 
Teachers College visited Montes- 
sori in Rome to see Dr. Montessori 
and to examine one of her schools 
at first hand. On his return to this 
country he was so frequently called 
on to discuss his findings that he 
published a critical evaluation, The 
Montessori System Examined, 

Kilpatrick valued the Montessori 
approach for the considerable per- 
sonal classroom liberty it offered 
compared to the Lancastrian or 
monitorial system. But he refuted 
the authoritarian dictates of pre- 
cise procedures and unalterable 
sequence. Under the Montessori 
approach, children were free to 
choose activities only from among 
those to which they had been in- 
troduced. Once a child settled on a 
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they felt in teaching showed a 
slight tendency, but too small to 
be significant statistically, to sug- 
gest that where strain was consid- 
erable, classes were large and class- 
instruction hours longer than where 
strain was moderate. 

Large district size also seemed 
to be related to feeling strain. The 
average class was large in large 
districts and small in small districts, 
but the reverse was true of the 
number of hours spent in class in- 
struction. Appparently the feeling 
of strain is the result of many 
forces. Surface measures of teach- 
ing load are only limited indicators 
of the total load. 


HOMEWORK 


Correcting homework and tests, 
planning and preparing for each 
Gay’s classes, and conferring with 
or about individual pupils are es- 
sential parts of the instructional 
services. For the average teacher, 
these duties take half as much time 
as class instruction. The survey 
showed that these related instruc- 
tional duties took about 25 percent 
of the elementary-school teacher's 
time (11.9 hours per week) and 
about 29 percent of the secondary- 
school teacher’s time (13.3 hours 
per week). The ranges were wide; 
a few teachers reported less than 
five hours and a few reported 30 
hours or more per week. 

Of the three major types of ac- 
tivities analyzed (classroom instruc- 
tion, related instruction, and mis- 
cellaneous assignments), related 
instructional work out of class 
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seemed most directly related to the 
teacher's estimate of his teaching 
load as being reasonable or heavy. 
Teachers regarding their load as 
heavy or extreme reported an aver- 
age of 14.0 hours per weck for re- 
lated instructional dutics, 22 per- 
cent above the 11.5 hours for those 
reporting light or reasonable loads. 
Those who reported feeling con- 
siderable strain reported an average 
of 13.8 hours per weck given to 
out-of-class instructional duties, 
compared to the 11.7 hours re- 
ported by those feeling little strain. 


EXTRACURRICULAR WORK 


Miscellaneous out-of-class as- 
signments (monitorial duties, rec- 
ords and reports, faculty meetings, 
coaching, and sponsoring clubs) 
took 15 percent of the teacher's 
working time in elementary schools 
and 20 percent in the secondary 
schools. 

Most frequently reported was 
work connected with records and 
reports for the teachers’ own 
classes. The mean time for this 
item was 1.6 hours per week; 
slightly more in elementary school, 
slightly less in high school. 

An item on meetings was second 
in frequency but relatively low in 
time required per week, averaging 
just under an hour. 

Also high in frequency was 
monitorial duty, reported by 91 
percent of the elementary-school 
teachers and 65 percent of the sec- 
ondary. The average reported was 


3.1 hours for the former; 2.2 for 
the latter. 
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For those teachers regularly eat- 
ing lunch with pupils because it 
was a custom or requirement of the 
school, the time was included in 
monitorial duties. This practice 
was reported by 37 percent of the 
clementary-school teachers and 14 
percent of the secondary-school 
teachers. 

Three items that were low in 
frequency but time-consuming 
when reported were found chiefly 
in the secondary schools. Forty per- 
cent of the secondary-school teach- 
ers had study-hall assignments, 
which required a mean of 4.3 
hours a weck; 17 percent coached 
athletics, requiring a mean of 5.3 
hours a week; and 11 percent did 
formal counseling on a definite 
schedule, with a mean of 2.3 hours 
per week for the assignment. 

There was a wide range reported 
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for total working hours, The mean 
was 47.3 hours. About 11 percent 
reported a total time of less than 
35 hours a week; and 7 percent 
worked 65 hours or more. Almost 
20 percent reported weekly sched- 
ules of 55 hours or more. 
Disregarding comparisons with 
other professional workers, the 
evidence seems clear that the typi- 
cal working day for teachers is 
more than nine hours, a schedule 
to tax the most vigorous physique. 
For more than half of that time, 
the teacher is responsible for main- 
taining a dynamic working situa- 
tion in a group between 25 and 30 
lively young people. Even for the 
teachers who appear most relaxed 
and secure, an enormous output of 
emotion, intellect, and social skill 
is needed to maintain an effective 
teaching and learning situation, ® 


© Tur second-grade teacher finally sat down at the cafe- 
teria table after her lunch had been interrupted three times 
by pupil mishaps and misbehavior. She bowed briefly, head 
in hands. Asked by the principal if she were ill, she replied, 
“Oh, no, I’m just asking the Lord to give me patience to 


endure my 
Advance. 


© Here is a 


28 blessings.” —From Mississippi Educational 


letter of resignation of a Philippino teacher 


addressed to “The Honorable School Board of Manila”: 
“This are my resigning. The hours are many, the work are 
many, the children are very, very much, and the pay are 
few. All the time the principal are making love to me—to 
which I reply, Oh, not! Hoping you are the same, Sincerely 


yours, 


” —From Arizona Teacher. 


© A coffee break for students and teachers is being tried 
out in junior- and senior-high schools in Ainsworth, 
Nebraska. Students take a 10-minute break every morning 
without supervision, enabling teachers to take the same 
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Office-Style Dictation 


Change That Last Sentence to... ! 


ELLIS J. JONES 


In The Journal of Business Education 


CHANGE that last sentence to 
pe 

With these familiar words, the 
class of budding secretaries pro- 
ceeded to cross out and start over 
another of the many mutilated sen- 
tences in the dictation for the day. 
While rewriting the sentence, their 
thoughts were probably on such 
things as “He is certainly talking 
softly today!” and “I wonder if my 
boss will pace back and forth as 
much as he does!” 

If this isn’t happening in termi- 
nal shorthand classes, it should be. 
The instructor should do everything 
possible to prepare students for 
business offices. The course should 
include preparation for realistic 
office-style dictation, even to includ- 
ing an occasional experience with a 
dramatically dull, demonstratively 
devious, deplorably dynamic, dis- 
gusting dictator. 

Office-style dictation is simply 
dictation of material in a simulated 
office style, meaning that the note- 
taker may be called on to take dic- 
tation under one or more handicaps. 

The students in a terminal 
stenographic class usually become 
accustomed to a steady and contin- 
uous dictation rate. This is neces- 
sary to build basic writing speeds. 

Timed dictation, however, is a rarity 
in the business office. Therefore, the 
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stop watch should not be used dur- 
ing an office-style dictation exercise. 

The material should be dictated 
as though it were being composed 
on the spot. The rate, thercfore, 
should change: two or three senten- 
ces at a rapid rate; pause, as if 
thinking; dictate slowly, as if think- 
ing; speed up; pause; dictate rapid- 
ly, ctc. Students may flounder at first 
as the rapid sentences nearly over- 
whelm them. But they will soon ad- 
just. If they miss the wording, they 
can be taught how to interrupt 
diplomatically before the dictator 
forgets the train of thought. They 
can be taught to develop judgment 
in deciding whether to interrupt 
immediately or to wait until the end 
of the letter. 


When the class has become accus- 
tomed to variations in dictating 
speed, they should learn to adjust 


to changes in material, “Change 
that last sentence to...” 


repeated 
several times will result in messy 


notes, but the students must record 
the dictation exactly the way the 
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dictator wants it. At intervals, stu- 
dents should be asked to read back 
a sentence or paragraph. The in- 
structor will then know if they are 
getting the dictation. This practice 
also provides them with opportunity 
to check their notes. It is also com- 
mon business office procedure. 

Once the students have adjusted 
to changes in speed and changes in 
material, then the instructor should 
begin moving about the room as if 
it were necessary for him to pace as 
he thinks. The class has probably 
heard him dictate from one location 
long enough. 

Probably the only sound in the 
class has been the instructor's 
voice or the voices of students. It 
will not always be like this in an 
office. An interval timer can be set 
to simulate the ringing of a tele- 
phone. When the timer interrupts 
the dictation, the students should 
be taught to use this opportunity to 
check notes, insert punctuation, 
write out certain words, etc. Then, 
“Where was I, Mary? Would you 
read the last sentence?” helps every- 
body regain the mood, and the dic- 
tation proceeds. 

The telephone may not be the 
only distracting noise. An electric 
calculator may be clacking away 
nearby or a caterpillar tractor may 
be breaking ground for a new 
building. Opening the classroom 
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window to let in the noise of a 
power lawnmower will simulate 
such distractions. The students may 
never have it so difficult in an office, 
but it is not assured. 

Other devices include having stu- 
dents leave the comfort of their 
and have them take notes 
standing up. This is an occasional 
requirement for many secretaries. 
Also, the stenographer may be 
asked to take a quick letter when 
there is no notebook handy. Instead 
of asking the dictator to wait, she 
should reach for the nearest avail- 
able writing material and start “tak- 
ing.” It is very interesting to watch 
a class transcribing mailable letters 
from notes written in the margins 
of newspaper pages, across the bot- 
tom of the want ads, or in between 
the comic strips. 

Office-style dictation is an inter- 
esting, rewarding challenge. It pro- 
vides a final polish before students 
venture forth to first positions. It 
provides practice in reacting proper- 
ly under fire and it helps to build 
confidence. It can be overdone. Too 
much office-style dictation may cur- 
tail time which should be spent on 
other objectives. But judicious use 
of the technique will make terminal 
shorthand classes more interesting 
and will help the students to enjoy 
hearing “Change that last sentence 
Ol seal e 
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| TYPEWRITER with 10 keys laid out in two semi- 
circles, which has been developed at Cambridge, England, 
is said to require one-third less time to develop speed. Each 
letter is obtained by pressing two keys—one with each 


hand. 
1963 
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much they could put into an 11- 
minute film. Some of the new films 
present a scientist (not an actor) 
conducting a great experiment and 
reporting it in spoken words. Some 
are presented so carefully that 
pupils can make and record their 
own qualitative and quantitative 
observations. Other films show 
great scientists explaining and il- 
Justrating their work. Such films 
will probably be available to schools 
in increasing numbers. 


BASIC EDUCATION FOR ALL 


From science experiences as prep- 
aration for secondary-school science 
to experiences for the basic educa- 
tion of all pupils —Few people 
question the need fora scientifically 
literate citizenry, and school leaders 
without organized science programs 
are looking for ways to provide 
science courses. This change is defi- 
nite, but how best to guide it is 
open to debate; however, scientists 
working with other knowledgeable 
people are certain to find accepta- 
ble ways. 

From science as something to be 
learned from books to science 
growing out of a series of experi- 
ments.—Although teachers find ex- 
periments useful and pupils find 
them interesting, something besides 
experiments seem necessary to a 

science program. The change to- 
ward grade placement of experi- 
ments within a larger framework 
promises to continue. 
From a program based on topics, 
limited concepts, and experiments 
to one based on a more fundamen- 
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tal frame of reference. -Outstand- 
ing scientists interested in science 
programs for clementary and jun- 
ior-high schools say that covering 
topics and doing experiments arc 
not science. The great cfforts now 
being made to formulate strong 
science programs will give rise to 
different frames of reference that 
will present improved views of the 
scope and sequence of science pro- 
grams. 

From great attention to uses of 
science including technology 10 
more attention to science-—Gencr- 
al-science courses, many leaders say, 
have given too much attention to 
technology; the search for funda- 
mental principles and efforts to un- 
derstand them have been set aside 
in favor of reading about techno- 
logical developments. It is not yet 
known how gencral-science courses 
can be made to reveal science and 
scientists in proper balance nor 
how much attention can or should 
be given to technological develop- 
ments. Studics now being made 
promise to consider such problems. 

From science built on a limited 
understanding of mathematics to 
science built on mathematics. — 
Many leaders believe that there is 
a growing kinship between scicnce 
and mathematics instruction. There 
should be, they say, a close working 
relationship between leaders in 
these two disciplines and between 
them and leaders in liberal and fine 
arts. Perhaps mathematics and sci- 
ence teachers are working more 
closely together even if the change 
is not now clearly visible. ° 
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Revival of Interest Needed 


Development of Taste in Literature 


Nita BANTON SMITH 


In Elementary English 


= Mer RUSTIONALEE we 
have been making excellent prog- 
ress in increasing the amount of 
school children’s reading. Are we 
making equal  progress—or any 
Progress—in regard to what they 
are reading? 

It is pleasing to read reports of 
Studies indicating an increase in 
number of books being drawn from 
the library. But an investigator re- 
ports: ". . . the best books are not 
necessarily the most widely read. If 
librarians buy good books and poor 
books in equal quantities, they will 
be read in approximately equal 
numbers,” 

There are studics showing that 
substantial numbers of children be- 
gin to read newspapers at seven and 
continue to do so through high 
school. But this thrilling news is 
dampened when we read other re- 
ports of what they read in the news- 
Papers. A report shows that the 
comics are the first reading choice 
until grade 12, and that, insofar as 
other preferences are concerned, the 
three top choices of boys are 
‘sports, crime-police-gangsters, and 
auto wrecks.” For girls, Hollywood, 
Sports, and local news comes first. 

here is little interest in editorials, 
Public affairs, columns, book re- 
Views, etc, 
tea recent study of newspaper 
ing by teenagers disclosed: 63 
1963 
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percent spend 15 minutes or longer 
reading the daily paper; front page 
and comics are read most frequent- 
ly; and school news, amusements, 
and cartoons are types of news of 
greatest interest. Another study, 
conducted with high-school seniors, 
indicated that comics, sports, dis- 
play materials, and display adver- 
tisements ranked highest in interest 
with both boys and girls. 

A study of newspaper reading by 
adults revealed that adult tastes are 
broader than those of children but 
in some respects show little im- 
provement. It was found that the 
total mean readership for men and 
women was highest for comics, war, 
defense, fire-disaster, human-inter- 
est, weather, individuals, 
crime, etc. 

It has also been found that 
college students seem to be lacking 
in literary taste in their magazine 
reading. A study by James Binney 
reported that college freshmen over- 
whelmingly recommended for the 
reading of other college freshmen 
articles with an informative or prac- 
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tical function rather than literature 
or fine arts. 


BOOK READING 


Book reading rather than news- 
paper or magazine reading is a 
barometer of taste, in a way. There 
is a tendency to associate book 
reading with individuals who desire 
more substance, depth, and breadth, 
than can be found in magazines 
and newspapers. The status of book 
reading as reflected in recent studies 
is disquieting. 

Results of one library study cs- 
tablished that more than half of the 
adults in the nation live within one 
mile of a public library, yct less 
than one-fifth of them had visited 
a library during the year preceding 
the survey, The investigators con- 
cluded that because the library at- 
tracts at present “a relatively small 
and highly selected population” it 
is failing to a considerable extent as 
an agency of mass communication 
and enlightenment. This is not the 
fault of the library. It indicates that, 
possibly as one causative factor, we 
as teachers haven’t developed a 
“hunger” for book reading in large 
numbers of people. 

Studies of the number of books 
rcad by students while they are in 
high school are gratifying: studies 
of the same individuals after leav- 
ing high school are often disap- 
pointing. One investigator, Bernard 
Berelson, found that within a given 
month a group of students in high 
school read three times as many 
books as those just ont of high 
school. 
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Television tastes reflect reading 
tastes, and vice versa, and studies of 
programs viewed by children cer- 
tainly indicate a need for improve- 
ment. According to Paul Witty’s 
studies, the types of programs most 
popular with primary children are 
the cartoon and cartoon-comedy 
types. Mystery drama is most pop- 
ular with intermediate-grade chil- 
dren. Another investigator, report- 
ing more generally on the interests 
of clementary children, states that 
their favorite programs seem to be 
those representing varicty, adven- 
ture, Westerns, and science fiction. 
As children approach adolescence, 
crime drama and popular music 
claim much of their viewing time. 
These interests continue in high- 
school with the additions of “shock” 
offerings and comedy shows. 


TIME VIEWING TV 

The amount of time children de- 
vote to favorite programs is of con- 
cern to many parents and educators. 
In a summary of studies concern- 
ing children and TN, Witty found 
that in 1950 viewing time for ele- 
mentary-school pupils averaged 21 
hours per week. In 1957, the aver. 
age per week was 26 hours in one 
experiment and 20 hours in another. 

A recent study of 2,000 junior- 
high-school students revealed that 
the average time spent per year 
viewing TV was 1216 hours and the 
maximum time spent per year in 
classrooms was 1144 hours, The in- 
vestigators concluded: “Any med- 
ium which absorbs so much of 2 
student’s time as television is al- 
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most certain to have some effect on 
his sense of values and on his sen- 
sitivity to his environment.” 

The data available reveals that 
children on the average devote 
about one hour per day to volun- 
tary reading and three hours per 
day in viewing television. Perhaps if 
teachers and researchers were to 
direct more vigorous effort to de- 
velopment of keen tastes in and 
deep appreciation for the content 
of good books, children would 
spend less time viewing the bizarre 
on the screcn and more time in 
communing with the writers of 
worthwhile literature. 

There has been a decline of re- 
search activity since the thirties in 
the area of appreciation and taste in 
literature. The twentics marked the 
period of greatest activity. A few 
Studies of taste and appreciation 
Were made in the thirties but the 
number declined sharply with the 
advent of new means of mass com- 
munication. In the later thirties, 
Concern about reading of comics be- 
came a major research interest, an 
interest which continued through 
the forties. It was supplemented 
Cventually with research in regard 
to radio programs. Television en- 
tered American homes in 1949-50 
and TV viewing has been a primary 
Subject of investigation since then. 

During the last two decades sev- 
eral studies have been conducted in- 
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to the newspaper, magazine, and 
book reading interests of children 
and adults, but the topic of develop- 
ing taste in literature has all but 
vanished from research considera- 
tions. Interests, of course, reflect 
tastes, but studies having to do with 
the development of taste per se are 
extremely rare in the annals of edu- 
cational literature. 

In regard to research that needs 
doing, there are three challenging 
possibilities: 

There is a dire need for tools for 
use in measuring literary tastes and 
appreciation at all levels. Research 
cannot proceed far until new tools 
of measurement are developed. 

Some older studies are interest- 
ing and provocative and might well 
bear repeating with improved de- 
signs and under present environ- 
mental and social conditions. 

Many methods and materials in 
current use should be tested for 
their effectiveness in developing 
tastes, and new methods should be 
devised, applied, and measured. 

Those who are searching for a re- 
search problem, those who are in- 
terested in literature, and those who 
would contribute something toward 
a richer life for future Americans 
should not overlook the exciting 
possibilities of probing the signifi- 
cant topic of developing taste in 
literature. Let’s have a revival of in- 
terest in developing literary taste! © 


l F more politicians knew poetry and more poets knew 
politics, the world would be a little better place to live in. 


Jobn F. Kennedy. 
1963 


== With Education in Washington —— 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


President's Message.—President 
Kennedy’s 1963 Message to Con- 
gress on American Education is 
largely an iteration of last year's 
list of legislative requests, but in 
repeating his recommendations the 
President has modified some pre- 
vious proposals and significantly re- 
frained from assigning any priori- 
tics for Congressional consideration, 

The President wants to improve 
“educational quality” through an 
increased number of federally 
financed research and demonstra- 
tion projects and centers, through 
substantial federal funds for prepa- 
ration of teachers and library, 
guidance and research personnel, 
and through expansion of the Li- 
brary Services Act. These particular 
proposals differ in some detail but 
not in substance from last year’s 
bill for “quality education,” 
Other 1962 legislative proposals 
that are repeated this year in 
the President's message are those 
to expand federal aid for edu- 
cation of exceptional children, and 
functional illiterates, as well as 
adults generally (through expan- 
sion of land-grant college extension 
programs). Last year's proposals 
to extend and improve various por- 
tions of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act also appear in this year's 
Message. 

Important changes were made, 
however, in the proposals for aid 
to elementary, secondary, and high- 
er education. The President is 


recommending federal grants to 
states for both school construction 
and teachers’ salarics. But the legis- 
lative language with respect to both 
proposals would require the states 
to give priority to the neediest dis- 
tricts if federal funds were not suf- 
ficient to permit payments to all 
districts. 

This ingenious requirement 
makes it possible for Congress to 
vote aid for every state but not 
every district. Previous Democratic 
proposals would have allocated 
some funds to every school district. 
One reason they did not become 
law is that conservative Democrats 
and liberal Republicans, otherwise 
inclined to favor federal aid, ob- 
jected to sprinkling federal aid on 
wealthy and needy districts alike. 
Instead, they favored formulas 
which limited aid to needy districts, 
but no one could ever gain agree- 
ment on a nation-wide definition. 

Under the President's current 
proposal, unless Congress were ex- 
tremely generous with its appropri- 
ations, cach state would be required 
to decide which district urgently 
required federal funds “to relicve 
serious overcrowding, double ses- 
sions, or unsafe or unhealthful 
school housing.” This provision 
may well win the uncommitted 
votes in the House of Representa- 
tives which must be gained if the 
measure is to be enacted. 

The President's teachers’ salaries 


proposal is also calculated to over 
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come Congressional objections. In- 
stead of lump sums for the states to 
divide between construction and 
salaries, as had been previously 
proposed, now the Administration 
recommends federal grants to help 
increase salary maximums for 
teachers with 10 years or more of 
service and to bring up the entrance 
salarics of those degree-holding, 
certified teachers whose pay is sub- 
stantially below the state-wide 
average, 

Here, again, the state would have 
to accord priority to some districts 
if the federal funds were not suf- 
ficient to permit distribution to 
every district, Pinpointing the 
teachers whose salaries would be 
raised with federal funds and limit- 
ing this aid to some but not all dis- 
tricts are further features intended 
to attract additional support for 
the President's program. 


Higher Education.—The Presi- 
dent's proposals to aid higher edu- 
cation make virtually no distinction 
tween public and private institu- 
Hons. Loans for construction of 
academic facilities and grants for 
uilding and equipping libraries 
and graduate schools would be 
equally available to public and 
Private colleges and universities. 

nly construction grants for com- 
munity colleges and technical insti- 
aes Would be limited to public in- 
‘tutions. These proposals will be 
e Popular in the House than in 
the Snate, and if they are enacted, 
Sider will probably be revised con- 

ably, 
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The Administration recommends 
that both public and private institu- 
tions be made cligible for federal 
aid to expand technician training, 
as proposed last year by Rep. John 
Brademas (D-Ind). This is contrary 
to the recommendation of the Panel 
of Consultants on Vocational Edu- 
cation, but its recommendations are 
also included in the President's 
Message, so Congress can take its 
choice. 

Dropping his request for under- 
graduate scholarships, the Presi- 
dent proposes two additional forms 
of college-student aid. Conceptual- 
ly, one may distinguish three groups 
of students to be aided. First, there 
are those whose promise is great 
but whose finances are extremely 
shaky; for example, they may be 
preparing for a field in which they 
cannot expect a substantial salary. 
For these students, the President 
proposes a revival of the NYA 
program of part-time, paid academ- 
ic employment in the library, 
laboratory, or classroom. 

Then, the President proposes a 
relatively noncontroversial expan- 
sion of the student loan provisions 
of the NDEA. These loans are for 
the students willing and able to 
borrow to finish college. In addi- 
tion, this year the President pro- 
poses that the government guaran- 
tee private loans to college students. 
Since these would probably be at 
higher interest rates and on more 
stringent terms than NDEA loans, 
they would be intended for the stu- 
dents from more affluent middle- 
class families. 
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This proposal, which was origi- 
nally put forward several years ago 
by Vice-President Lyndon B. John- 
son when he represented Texas in 
the Senate, has been likened to the 
FHA program, under which the 
government insures the repayment 
of private mortgage loans. For the 
most part, it would be financed, 
like FHA, by insurance fees levied 
on the borrower and would, there- 
fore, not require large federal ap- 
propriations, if any. 

Throughout the President's legis- 
lative program, an effort has been 
made to keep first-year expendi- 
tures as low as possible. The Ad- 
ministration is committed to reduc- 
ing taxes, and it js hoped that this 
will so stimulate the economy that 
total federal revenues will rise next 
year and afterwards, If spending 
can be held down until the tax cut 
takes effect, the Cabinet has been 
told, there will be room in subse- 
quent federal budgets for program 
expansion, 

For this reason, the education 
proposals carry modest initial price- 
tags. These will probably not dis- 
arm Congressional opponents, but 
they may at least mute their initial 
vocal charges of “budget-busting” 
and “reckless spending.” 


E Pluribus Unum.—In the Jast 
few months, those involved in 
drafting the President's legislative 
program for education wavered be- 
tween sending Congress a series of 
bills, as was done last year, or sub- 
mitting instead one big bill con- 
taining all the proposals. 
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If the President sends Congress a 
series of bills, then he or key Con- 
gressmen must somchow, publicly 
or privately, indicate the order in 
which they should be enacted. This 
is bound to offend one or another 
group of educators, Congressmen, 
or citizens. Everyone naturally con- 
tends that his particular bill de- 
serves immediate attention. 

On the other hand, if the Presi- 
dent sends Congress one big bill— 
known in Washington as an omni- 
bus bill—then it may attract the 
support of many diverse groups, 
whose cumulative efforts may carry 
it to enactment. Opponents, of 
course, will attempt to divide the 
omnibus bill into separate measures, 
so thcy may dilute its support and 
so they may vote for some provi- 
sions and not others. And an omni- 
bus measure evokes a coalition in 
Opposition as well as support. 

If the Committee chairmen are 
sympathetic to the omnibus bill, 
they can usually prevent it from 
being fragmented. To be sure, some 
changes are almost inevitable as the 
legislative process proceeds, but 
these may well add provisions— 
and support—as others are sub- 
tracted. 

At this writing, the Adminis- 
tration has decided to submit an 
omnibus measure in the field of 
education, What Provisions if any, 
will be abandoned by the Adminis- 
tration, which will be rejected, 
amended or added by Congress, 
and whether some semblance of 
the original measure will eventual- 
ly become law, time will tell. ° 
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A Two-Job Man 

BENJAMIN. C. Wits, general 
Superintendent of schools in Chica- 
80, has been named director of the 
Massachusetts Education Commis- 
sion which is making a compre- 
hensive survey of education in the 
Bay State, 

Dr. Willis, who will retain his 
Chicago position and salary while 
directing the work of the survey 
Staff in Boston, now is said to be 
the fourth highest paid public 
official in the country. His salary 
rom the two positions falls below 
only those of the President of the 

nited States, the Governor of New 
York, and the Mayor of New York 
City, 

The Massachusetts Education 
Commission, which was established 
>y the legislature last year, is en- 
E pea to conduct a thorough study 
j all public education in the state, 
om kindergarten through univer- 
Sity level, j 
A j Willis will be paid $32,000 
Set i uct the study and will be 
; ed to devote a “minimum 
E 00 working days to it. He is 
pei, to set up the office during 
ie ee vacation months and to 
Sit quick trips from Chicago to 

on when necessary. 
F 
tae Foundation Report , 
®nal Foundation, in its 1962 
eDotte apot published in January, 
an that it had made grants 
$25. PEW commitments totaling 


1965 million during the fiscal 


~ 


year ending Sept. 30. This com- 
pares with $115.7 million during 
the preceding fiscal year. 

Nearly half of the total grants, 
or $125,350,000, was devoted to 
education in the United States. Of 
the educational grants, a total of 
$27.6 million was given to 22 insti- 
tutions under the Foundation’s Spe- 
cial Program in Education, an ef- 
fort to expand and improve aca- 
demic programs in selected private 
universities and liberal-arts colleges. 

The Foundation granted $3.5 
million to the Oregon State De- 
partment of Education for a state- 
wide program combining improved 
preparation of school teachers and 
better teaching methods, curricu- 
lum, and school organization. 
School improvement programs were 
also supported in Newton, Mass., 
and Norwalk, Conn. 

The Ford Foundation also grant- 
ed $27.5 million to the Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Foundation for 
its program to recruit and train 
college teachers, and it granted a 
total of $3,830,000 to nine colleges 
and universities in support of ex- 
perimental programs to improve 
the preparation of school teachers. 

Other grants include: $14.5 
million to the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation; $2 mil- 
lion to the American Council on 
Education for a major reorganiza- 
tion; $5 million to the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories; $2 million 
to the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education; $8.7 million to the 
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Midwest Program on Airborne 
Television Instruction; $4.7 mil- 
lion to the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center: and 
$2,994,000 to Station WNDT, the 
New York metropolitan area's first 
educational-television station. 


Transition Classes + 
Pupits in Cleveland, Ohio. who 
seem to have difficulty in adjusting 
to junior-high school, are now 
attending “transition” classes. The 
initial results of this new program, 
which involves 220 boys and girls 
deemed likely to become dropouts, 
are promising, according to an an- 
nouncement in Education U.S.A, 
The pupils in this Program do 
all their work in one room; the 
teachers do all the moving. Reading 
is emphasized, and it js applied to 
all studies. Newspapers and cata- 


logs are employed in the reading 
assignments, 


Teachers involved in the project 
Teport an improved attitude toward 


learning and unexpected achieve- 
ment, 


AASA New Officers 

J. Win Payne, superintendent at 
Ponca City, Okla., has been named 
president-elect of the AASA for 
1963-64. He will automatically take 
over as president of the organiza- 
tion next year. 

Also elected to office in the mail 
ballot by 14,000 Association mem- 
bers were Harold Spears, superin- 
tendent at San Francisco, Calif., 
who was named vice-president; and 
Wendell H. Pierce, superintendent 
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at Cincinnati, Ohio, who 
named to the executive committee. 

The AASA also has a new asso- 
ciate secretary. He is Archibald B. 
Shaw, who joined the Washington 
staff of the AASA in December. 
Dr. Shaw, who has been editor of 
Overview Magazine since 1959 and 
who was formerly superintendent 
at Scarsdale, N.Y., will also con- 
tinue in his editorship for an in- 
determinate period, it is announced. 

The AASA will hold its annual 


convention in Atlantic City, Feb. 
16-20. 


was 


Wisconsin Vs. NCATE 

THE faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin school of education has 
voted to withdraw the school's ap- 
plication to the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation (NCATE) for accreditation 
of the school's undergraduate pro- 
gram. The move came after the 
NCATE, a department of NEA, 


tentatively offered only provisional 
accreditation, 


Dean Lindley Stiles 
recommended the withdrawal ac- 
tion despite a letter from W. Earl 
Armstrong, NCATE director, stat- | 
ing that the accreditating body's | 
executive committee” would recom- 
mend full accreditation for the 
Wisconsin program at its May meet- 
ing. Stiles said much of NCATE'’S 
criticism of the school of education — 
centers on its inclusion of profes- 
sors in other departments as voting » 
members of the school's faculty 
NCATE’s 19-member council spe | 
cifically criticized what it terme 
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the lack of control by the school of 
education of its students and their 
course work, and uneven admission 
standards. 

“In trying to strengthen teacher 
education," Dean Stiles said, “the 
NCATE has made the common 
mistake of believing that uniform- 
ity is equated to quality.” 

The faculty of the school, how- 
ever, accepted NCATE's reaccredi- 
tation of the graduate program of 
the school of education. 

Dean Stiles points out that the 
faculty is not objecting to accredita- 
tion, nor is it against accreditation 
by NCATE. "As soon as the stand- 
ards and procedures of NCATE are 
rought into line with what is sup- 
Ported generally by those in teacher 
education in colleges and universi- 
ties, we will again give full sup- 
Port to its accreditation program,” 
he said, 7 


Mo Strings Attached 
aid e TUTION calling for federal 
tach 2 education with no strings at- 
of Chi Was adopted by the Council 
an Mef State School Officers at its 

nual meting in Miami Beach. 
T resolution called for 
tot rig “the basic state and 
ede Systems” by providing that 
c a funds “should be deemed to 
dean funds on receipt by the 
resolution also called for ap- 
States nng federal funds among the 
hat the, an equalization basis so 
Propo rt; Poorer states would receive 
Wel ee more than the 
S£ states, with each state left 
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free to determine its own program 
of allocation to local districts. 

The Council requested elim- 
ination of federal regulations 
making necessary prior federal ap- 
proval of state programs under 
the Manpower Development and 
Training Act; requested its study 
commission to recommend to the 
U. S. Office of Education research 
studies of “more positive benefit” 
to the schools of the nation; urged 
that schools give high priority to 
education for international under- 
standing, and to continue to teach 
the principles of Americanism and 
about communism, fascism, and 
their variants within the existing 
social-studies program. 

New officers of the Council are: 
A. W. Ford, Arkansas, president; 
Frederick M. Raubinger, New Jer- 
sey, vice-president; and Byron F. 
Stetler, Nevada, second vice-presi- 
dent. 


History on TV 


A NEW hour-long series of dramas 
of American history to be presented 
next fall in a regular weckly prime 
evening-time period has been an- 
nounced jointly by the CBS Tele- 
vision Network and the National 
Education Association. 

A representative of the NEA will 
appear on each program to further 
its educational objectives, it is an- 
nounced. 

Production of the new series js 
expected to start in April. The pro- 
gram will be produced in Califor- 
nia and on location. No title for 
the series has yet been selected, 
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Classroom Shortage 
SHORTAGE of public-school class- 
rooms in the U.S. last fall totaled 
121,200, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has reported on the basis of 
information received from 50 states 
and the District of Columbia. This 
is 6,100 fewer than the shortage 
reported for the previous year. 
The shortage this year is about 
half in classrooms needed to re- 
place unsatisfactory facilities and 
half needed to relieve overcrowd- 
ing. There were 1,667,000 pupils 
in overcrowded classrooms last 
fall, a reduction of only 26,000 
from the previous year's figure. 
The states completed 72,000 
classrooms in 1961-62 and aband- 
oned 18,100. For the current year 
it is estimated that 64,100 new 
classrooms will be completed. 


Fewer Underachievers 

A RECENT Kent State University 
study compiled for the Ohio De- 
partment of Education indicates 
that underachievement among aca- 
demically gifted children may not 
be the serious problem some educa- 
tors believe. 

Henry Dizney, reporting on the 
year-long study, disclosed that only 
16 percent of a cross-section of the 
state's gifted  elementary-school 
children were not doing as well as 
they might. Some educators have 
estimated the incidence of under- 
achievement to be as high as 50 
percent among the gifted. 

Dizney’s report, based on a study 
of 3,768 fourth and seventh grad- 


ers in 42 widely scattered districts 
in Ohio, shows 17 percent of the 
fourth graders with IQ's of 116 or 
better were capable of doing better. 
Among seventh graders, 15 percent 
were underachievers. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


Feb. 9-13, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Feb. 13-16, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Feb. 16-20, American Association of 


School Administrators, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Mar. 3-6, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago, IIl. e 

Mar. 10-14, Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 10-15, National Art Education 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mar. 29-April 2, National Science 
Teachers Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mar. 30-April 3, Department of Ele- 


mentary School Principals, NEA, Okla- 
homa City, Okla, 


April 3-6, National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

April 9-13, American Industrial Arts 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind, 

April 16-19, National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 16-20, Council for Exceptional 
Children, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 21-27, National Library Week. 

April 21-26, Association for Child- 
hood Education International, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

April 22-26, Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction, NEA, Denver, Colo. 

April 24-27, National Association fof 
Gifted Children, Terre Haute, Ind. 

April 28-30, National School Boards 
Association, Denver, Colo, n 

May 19-22, National Congress of Pat 
ents and Teachers, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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= New Educational Materials 


Teacher Education—A Reapprais- 
al. Edited by Elmer R. Smith. 
New York: Harper & Row, 
Inc., 1962. Pp. vii + 213. $4.00. 


This book is the result of a request 
Pi thie: Fund for the Advancement of 
Education to a group of educators for 
a reappraisal of how teachers are edu- 
cated in America. 

The group met for cight weeks to 
probe intensively such issues as: Why 
om shortage of teachers increasing? 
facies do requirements stated in accredi- 
f n and certification differ sharply 
rom those in teacher recruitment? Why 
lo so many potential learners in the 
schools fail to learn? 

i a and recommendations are 
tletpants in chapters written by the par- 
Role z including chapters on The 
“Ap lies „the School,” John Walton: 
aE OR of the Behaviorial Sci- 
Tenchi Ralph W. Tyler; “Practice in 
Need pi Judson T. Shaplin; ‘The 
E for a Unifying Theory of Teacher 
cients Paul Woodring; and “A 

ma for Teacher Education,” Robert 

» Bush, 

Other chapters are written by Alvin 
editor 4 John 1, Goodlad, and the 

he the volume, Elmer R. Smith. 
agreein conferees were unanimous in 
Prove g that action is needed to im- 
Programs, Fan J of teacher-education 
Proaches Jy hey do not call for new ap- 
how a ae they do reject much that is 
00 at of teacher education. The 
Provin ntains some guidelines for im- 

8 the quality of teacher education. 


Relig; 

“ligion in American Public 
chools, Richard B. Dierenfield. 
vashington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Css, p i 
$3.95. 1962. Pp. vii+115 


Wa issue of religion in tax sup- 
e schools is one of the most vexing 
today ms facing American education 
» Says Professor Dierenfield. 


This book explores the issue through 
discussion of the historical background, 
philosophical aspects, legislation, and 
practices in the schools which produce 
controversy. 

The writing is objective, a reporting 
of facts about the influences religion has 
had on public education in this country 
from the Colonial period up through the 
current controversy resulting from the 
Supreme Court decision involving use 
of a government written and sponsored 
prayer in New York schools. 

A foreword to the book is written by 
Bishop James A. Pike, who comments, 
“It is fortunate that just at this time we 
are provided through Professor Dieren- 
field's exhaustive study a clear picture 
of what actually has been going on in 
public education throughout the country 
with reference to religious observances, 
activities, and instruction, This provides 
the much-needed factual base for the in- 
telligent forming of opinions and cor- 
porate decision on the part of our citi- 
zens.” 


Programed Instruction for Schools 
and Industry. J. L. Hughes. Chi- 
Science Research Associ- 


cago: 
ates, Inc., 1962. Pp. xv + 299. 
$6.00. 


This book is designed to serve as an 
introductory text in programed instruc- 
tion. It avoids the technical language of 
the psychology laboratory in an attempt 
to serve educators, training specialists, 
and other lay readers concerned with in- 
structional programs. 

The content explains essential char- 
acteristics of programed instruction, 
offers suggestions for effective applica- 
tion, gives examples of successful pro- 
grams, and presents suggestions for in- 
troducing programs into existing educa- 
tional situations. 

Topics covered include: different ver- 
sions of programed instruction, teaching 
machines, programed texts and scram- 
bled books, values of machines versus 


A 
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uidance in the Public Schools. (Re- 
un Edition.) Edward Landy and John 
C. Palmer. Boston: Massachusetts Coun- 
cil for Public Schools, Inc., 1962. Pp. 
PO cas A Longitudinal Approach. 
Howard L. Blanchard and Laurence S, 
Flaum. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Co., 1962. Pp. v + 333. $4.95. 
Girls and Their Futures. Marguerite 
W. Zapoleon. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1962. Pp. 48. $.50. 


PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION 
Explaining "Teaching Machines" 
Programming. David 
Objectives for Programmed Instruction, 
Robert F. Mager. San 
Publishers, 1962. Pp, 
+ 62. $2.00 and $1.7 
Teaching Machines 
Learning; A Survey of th 
James D. Finn and D 
U.S. Office of Educat: 
34019, 1962, P| 


and 


Committee Work. 
William C. Tuck. 
tion Press, 


119. $3.00. A 
anual. 


Constructive Views 


on World News 


Send in this coupon 
for your sample copy. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. 
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The Schools. Martin Mayer. New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1962. Pp. xix + 499, $1.45, papcr- 
back. 

Effective Teaching of Reading. Albert 
J. Harris. New York: David McKay 
Company, Inc., 1962. Pp. xi + 387: 
$5.00. 

Concise History of Education from 
Solon to Pestalozzi. Hermann Weimer. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1962. 
Pp. 160. $4.75. 

Geology and Earth Sciences Source- 
book for Elomentary and Secondary 
Schools. Edited by Robert L., Heller. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1962, Pp. xv + 496. Prepared 
under guidance of American Geological 
Institute. 


Teaching Opportunities Overseas, East 


Islip, N.Y.: Hill International Publica- 
tions, 1962, Pp. 16. $1.00. 

Radio-Television-Electronics Dictionary- 
Prepared by Staff of National Radio In- 
stitute. New York: John F. Rider Pub- 
lisher, Inc., 1962, Pp. 168. $3.50, paper- 
bound. 

English as a 


Foreign Language. R. A. 
Close. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1962. Pp. 177. $4.50. 


Grammar and syntax for teachers and 
advanced students, 
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Your School Board Members Need Educating, Too! 


As a subscriber to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, you know 
its value in keeping you up-to-date with the trends and 
developments in education. But your school board also 
needs to be kept well informed on all educational mat- 
ters. More and more administrators are discovering the 
value in having their board members receive THE EDU- 
CATION DIGEST each month. 


Here are a few excerpts from recent letters from school ad- 
ministrators: 


FROM WISCONSIN FROM NEW YORK 
“At our Board of Education meeting] [We are contemplating providing an- 
of November 27th, the Board ap-| |nual subscriptions for the Board of 
Proved obtaining subscriptions to THE] |Education, school principals, and vari- 
EDUCATION DIGEST. We would be} [ous other administrators in the Dis- 
interested in having seven subscrip-| |trict. These individuals will number 
ons Fa. about 13... .” 


FROM MICHIGAN 
“In a recent School Board meeting, six members 
of our Board indicated that they would like to re- 
ceive copies of your magazine. The names and 
addresses are as follows . . .“ 


Since School Board members’ time is limited, too, THE 
EDUCATION DIGEST is the ideal way for them to keep 
abreast of current educational ideas and problems. They 
will have a better understanding of your problems and 
the educational needs of your community. 


So, to help your associates help you, 
Take advantage of our offer for bulk subscriptions — 
special group rates for multiple copies mailed to the 


same address: 
5 to 9 copies $4.50 per subscription 
10 to 19 copies $4.00 per subscription 
20 to 49 copies $3.50 per subscription 
50 or more copies $3.00 per subscription 
Mail in your order now so they will begin receiving copies 


before the next Board meeting 


Circulation Department 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


| Veg 
> Longshore Drive Ann Arbor, Michigan 


McKNIGHT‘S NEW BOOKS 


SIMPLIFIED 
STATISTICS 

No. 949 by ROBERT 
Kornker. This book, 
for students in edu- 
cation and psychol- 
ogy, presents in an 
easy to understand 
manner, the most 
commonly used sta- 
tistical methods and 
techniques. It builds 
a “use” level of skill 
in applying statisti- 
cal methods and interpreting data. Each 
statistical procedure is presented through 
a general description; the solution and 
analysis of a sample problem; then, sev- 
eral problems for practice. The problems 
which deal with educational and psycho- 
logical data, are based on small numbers 
of cases to give you a clearer picture of 
the actual solutions. Although this book is 
prepared primarily for master's degree 
candidates in education and psychology, it 
is equally helpful to classroom teachers, 
counselors, and school administrators. List 
price $3.00. 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 

No. 773 Raymonp N. Hatcu. This is a study 
guide for high school juniors and seniors, 
Units covered include: How to get a job; 
How to succeed on the job; How to suc- 
ceed in college and in other training oppor- 
tunities; How to consider military training; 
and How to consider your plans for mar- 
riage. List price $1.00. 


PLANNING YOUR SCHOOL LIFE 
No. 771 by RaymMonp N. Hatcu. Here the 
author presents units such as: Self-discovery; 
Getting along with others; You and your 
school; etc., all geared to the interests and 
needs of junior high school seventh and 
cighth graders. List price $1.00. 


PLANNING YOUR LIFE'S WORK 
No. 772 by Raymonp N. Hatcu. The units 
in this “Planning” book deal with career, 
school and you; Spare time jobs; The world 
of work; The possibilities and obligations. 
All of these books provide a framework for 
systematic instruction in group guidance. The 
series also presents a guide to instructions in 
homerooms which have a guidance purpose 
and function. List price $1.20, 
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GUIDANCE IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


No. 706 by HAROLD F. CoTTINGHAM 
and WILLIAM E. HopkeE. Here is an 
exceptionally fine book for use ™ 
counselor education as well as in jun- 
ior high school workshops, in-service 
training programs, faculty study } 
groups and as a handbook for the in- 
dividual teacher and guidance worker. 
Guidance In the Junior High Schools 
builds a philosophical framework, 
then details the workings of an organ- 
ized guidance program, giving exam- 
ples from specific junior high schools. 
The outstanding practices describe 
what is going on in junior high 
schools, and illustrates what are con- 
sidered to be good guidance practices. 
List price $6.00. 


OTHER 
McKNIGHT BOOKS 


e As Others Like You 
© Good Manners—The Magic Key 
e Understanding Ourselves 


McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY + BLOOMINGTON, IL 


Send me your New Free Catalog and th 
books circled for FREE 30-DAY APPROVA 


Dept. 124, Bloomington, IIlinois 
999 #9773 m m «7 
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fic and engineering fields, space 
technology, chemicals, and commu- 
nications. 

The best foundation for a voca- 
tional-education program, as well 
as onc to develop the full capacity 
of the individual, is a quality gen- 
eral education that develops skill in 
reading, mathematics, and other 
gencral-education fields. These 
skills are essential to acquiring spe- 
cific vocational competence and the 
high levels of education needed for 
many occupations. While vocation- 
al education is only a part of edu- 
cation, quality skill development 
remains an important part of it. 

In the report of the Panel, voca- 
tional education is considered to be 
all formal instruction at high-school 
or post-high-school levels which 
prepares individuals for entrance or 
advancement within an occupation 
or a group of related occupations. 
Technical education is considered 
to be a part of the continuum of vo- 
cational education, Liberal and vo- 
cational education are both essential 
aspects of preparing an individual 
for living and for earning a living. 

In presenting this report, the 
Panel is mindful of its debt to 
others, However, we are at a point 
where we must be as creative 
as forward-looking as 
who charted the original guidelines 
of vocational education and who 

brought them to this point in time. 


and 
the men 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Panel makes th 
eral recommendations: 


1. Offer training Opportunities to 


ese five gen- 
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the 21 million noncollege gradu- 
ates who will enter the labor 
market in the 1960's. . 

2. Provide training or retraining 
for the millions of workers whose 
skills and technical knowledge must 
be updated, as well as for those 
whose jobs will disappear duc to 
automation or economic change. 

3. Mect the critical need for 
highly skilled craftsmen and tech- 
nicians through education and train- 
ing beyond the high school. 

4. Expand vocational and tech- 
nical-training programs consistent 
with employment possibilities and 
national economic needs. 

5. Make education and training 
Opportunities equally available to 
all, regardless of race, sex, or place 
of residence, 

The Panel suggests that oppor- 
tunities to prepare for the work 
world must be available to all who 
need them. The number of techni- 
cians needed indicates that the 
combined efforts of every high 
school, vocational school, junior 
college, technical school, and all 
universities and colleges are re- 
quired to meet this need. 

To achieve the objective of mak- 
ing vocational education available 
to mect the needs of the people, the 
following categories of vocational 
education are recommended: 

Occupational training for youth 
in high school who are preparing 10 
enter the labor market or to be- 
come homemakers, The following 


are among the Specific recommen 
dations: 


Preemployment train ing pre 


marc! 
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grams to be developed for distribu- 
tive occupations in addition to pres- 
ent cooperative work-school pro- 
grams, 

Education for the vocation of 
homemaking to replace the cur- 
rently used terms of vocational 
home economics and general home 
Economics as they are now used to 
describe high-school classes. 

Standards to be developed for 
Separate classes in business educa- 
tion which train for employment in 
Office occupations as distinguished 
from those which train for per- 
sonal use of these skills, and the 
attainment of eligibility for fed- 
cral vocational-education funds of 
Such vocational classes. 

Numerous innovations in schools 
have resulted from changes in the 
work world and changes in the 
Nature of school populations. Such 
innovations include: vocationally 
Oriented — upper-elementary-school 
Programs; new vocational high- 
school programs; materials and pro- 
8tams for over-age youth in school; 
Materials and programs for out-of- 
School, out-of-work youth; and, 
unique programs that combine ex- 
Perience and education. 

i a the above projects, planned 
fF otivate and to meet the needs 
oe of limited backgrounds, 
ene e cultural enrichment expe- 
ef Cs, and counseling services; 
teat health and welfare services 
ects. SO provided. In all, these proj- 
Os Constitute a program designed 
are a those from 14 to 21 who 
opoe tee for grade placement or 

-school and out-of-work, who 
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are of limited background, and/or 
are newcomers to the city. 

Vocational training improved or 
redirected to better serve these 
high-school youths with special 
needs, New occupationally-oriented 
vocational-education programs 
should be added to the school cur- 
riculum which will lead to employ- 
ment in jobs known to exist, and 
which can be successful education- 
al experiences for youth who can- 
not profit from instruction in the 
traditional programs. 

Cooperative (school-work) pro- 
grams should be organized wher- 
ever possible so that the student 
may have the advantages of school 
experiences coordinated with em- 
ployment. Diversity and flexibility 
must be the keynote of such pro- 
grams. Instruction should be highly 
individualized to assure occupa- 
tional stability of such students. 

Appropriate vocational guidance 
of practical significance must be 
made available to such youth, and 
each person trained and employed 
should be “followed up” to deter- 
mine quality of training provided 
and to secure information leading 
to improvement of the content and 
the method of training. 

Occupational training for youth 
and adults who have completed or 
left high school and are spending 
full time in preparing to enter the 
labor market. Some of these stu- 
dents have completed the normal 
high-school academic program, 
some students have completed a 
high-school vocational curriculum, 
and other students have not yet 
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completed the high-school curricu- 
lum but can demonstrate their 
ability to benefit by training in a 
post-high-school Program. Occupa- 
tional-training Programs for these 
youths may be similar to those 
given in high school or may be 
quite sophisticated, requiring exten- 
sive knowledge of science and 
mathematics, 

Occupational training for youth 
and adults who are employed and 
who need training or ret 
achieve employment stabi 
youths and adults are re 
schools to learn new ski 
grade present skills, or 
ment other training, Except in 
periods of emergency, this has been 
largely in upgrading skills in the 
Occupation of em 
future, this 


raining to 
lity. These 
turning to 
Ils, to up- 
to supple- 


Training Opportunities for out- 
of-school youth and adults should 
be expanded by developing pro- 
of the labor 
force to the changing needs of the 
economy. This requires emphasis 
be given to retraining the unem- 
ployed and that Provisions similar 


Development 
and Training Act be continued, 


The Preparation of 
teachers, preparation of instruction- 
al materials, research studies, oc- 
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cupational information, and ae 
tional guidance are all necessary 
parts of effective vocational instruc- 
tion. If the programs of instruc- 
tion described are to achieve theis 
objectives, these services to instruc- 
tion are of urgent and vital con- 
cern. ; 

The program of studies of the 
American high school probably 
represents the most unique contri- 
bution to education made by our 
country. A school program to meet 
the diversified interests, aptitudes, 
and needs of all youth of the 15-18 
year age group in a socicty has 
never been achieved by any other 
country, Training for entrance into 
the labor market is an important 
part of the Program to mect these 
diversified needs, 


Pursuit of a vocational curricu- 


lum should Permit a student to con- 
tinue achievement of basic educa- 
tional skills, training for leader- 
ship, and growth as 


in his next venture 
just as the academic 
curriculum should help the youth 
who goes to college, 
As the vocational curriculum 
Provides for this objective, it con- 
tributes to a number of iti 
desirable results, 


youth in schoo! for 


abor market until their maturity 
and training make jt easier fof 
them to get and hold a job, zi 
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Contrast between NEA and AFT 


Teacher Organizations 


and School Desegregation 


PATRICK J. GROFF 


In School and Society 


2 WO national organizations vie 
for the bulk of teacher affiliation 
and support: the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers and the National 
Education Association. Both pursue 
many of the same goals—higher 
Salaries, tenure, stricter certification 


regulations, and greater teacher 
Control over textbook selection, 


Curriculum construction and revi- 
Sion, classloads, and pupil disci- 
Pline. They agree to defend federal 
aid to education and are united in 
Opposition to salary increases based 
On merit ratings. Nominally, at 
least, both advocate school desegre- 
gation. 

A number of factors have con- 
tributed to the notable growth of 
the AFT in recent years and, con- 
sequently, to its challenge to the 
NEA for teacher memberships. 
The Overwhelming implications of 
School desegregation for the school 
and Society makes it pertinent to 
quire if the stand of these two 
Organizations toward this change 
"4s had any appreciable effect on 
em upsurge in membership in the 

chers union. 

hile a conclusive answer is im- 
ee ple in the light of available 
ence, it does seem likely that 
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action of the two organizations on 
this critical issue would have its in- 
fluence, especially on those teachers 
sensitive to the evils of racial and 
religious discrimination and injus- 
tice. 

Careful observation reveals that 
the conduct of the AFT and the 
NEA on the issue of school deseg- 
regation has been markedly differ- 
ent. As early as 1931, the AFT 
denounced discrimination in educa- 
tion on the grounds of race. In 
1948, its Democratic Human Rela- 
tions Committee, after reminding 
all charter applicants of this 1931 
resolution, urged the end to segre- 
gation in interstate transportation. 

In 1949, the AFT’s executive 
council pleaded unsuccessfully with 
its southern locals to join with 
Negro locals. It recommended that 
every local establish a committee 
to propose ways of abolishing all 
types of segregation. The burning 
issue in the higher councils of the 


eee 
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AFT during this period was wheth- 
er to continue to issue new charters 
to segregated locals. To deny these 
would handicap the growth of the 
union, at least temporarily. 
The harder course was taken. In 
1951, the AFT resolved that no 
new charters would be issued to lo- 
cals that discriminated in their 
memberships because of race. It 
recommended that existing locals 
adopt nondiscriminatory clauses for 
their charters, if such were lacking. 
In 1953 a constitutional amend- 
ment made this an official national 
policy of the union: “The practice 
of any local in limiting its mem- 
bership on account of race or color 
shall render its charter void.” 
The following year the AFT de. 
manded reports of Progress and 
plans for integration from its lo- 
cals still Segregated. It was not a 
shallow threat, In 1956, the Atlan- 
ta local, after refusing to eliminate 
“for white only” in its constitu- 
tion or to take steps toward inte- 
gration, was forced to surrender its 
charter. At the same time, the 
option of integrating or losing 
their charters was given to eight 
other southern locals. 
In 1950 the AFT filed one of its 
several briefs as an amie 


4s curiae to 
a court dispute over desegregation. 


In 1952, when the U.S. Supreme 
Court consented to hear the South 
Carolina school desegregation case, 
the AFT entered as a friend of the 
court “to indicate its whole-hearted 
support of the Principles of non- 
Segregation in the public schools.” 
It resolved that “equalization of 


segregated school systems of he 
nation is impractical” and tha 
“segregation in public schools in- 
evitably results in inferior educa- 
tional Opportunities for Negroes. 
In 1954, before the Supreme Court 
had decided the illegality of segre- 
gation, the AFT repeated this role 
as friend of the court, After the 
decision, it resolved to join in fur- 
nishing facts to the court in hear- 
ings on the most feasible ways to 
implement integration, N 
In its membership organ, The 
American Teacher, the AFT has 
editorialized repeatedly in support 
of integration. Jt condemned 
Governor Faubus during the Little 
Rock crisis in 1958 


and urged Pres- 
ident Eisenhower t 


o become “yo- 
in guaranteeing 
ucational oppor- 


cal and vigorous 


all children full ed 
tunities." 


NEA POSITION 

This clearly framed 
given here in some detai 
ter view of contrast wit 
tion taken by the NEA, 
There can be no mistake that 
the NEA, unlike the AFT, has de- 
cided to have an indeterminate 
role in the struggle toward integra- 
tion. Never before the 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision did the NEA 
give Support to legal action at- 
tempted by defenders of Negro 
pupils and their Negro teachers. 
On no occasion were local chapters 
rebuked or Suspended for practic- 


ing racial Segregation in their mem- 
berships. 


Moreover, 


Position is 
l for a bet- 
h the posi- 


if serious attempts 
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were made to write a nonsegrega- 
tion amendment to the NEA na- 
tional constitution, apparently such 
drafts were firmly tabled. è 
, NEA gave no documenta- 
tion on the issue or information as 
to its beliefs on the evils of segre- 
gation to the Supreme Court while 
this body was deliberating on the 
scgregation issue. i: 
on aiet, the NEA turned its back 
| the problem, cautiously strad- 
ling the fence separating segre- 
Pease, from those carrying the 
ight for integrated schools through 
the courts. ` 7 
Since 1954, the NEA has used 
Tisi Its good offices to aid in im- 
tame the Court's decree. Fur- 
aes. it has stated that it 
A action by the federal gov- 
1960 a in the matter. As late as 
tion ung NEA regarded integra- 
whic = an “evolving process in 
auch “all the problems of desegre- 
ae in our schools are capable of 
Solution at state and local levels.” 
Repeated instances of resistance 
te fae states and communities 
their 7 court orders to integrate 
is he, 1005, the civil disorder that 
ventio ved, and the need for inter- 
appares by the federal government 
the aed have done little to alter 
3A's conviction. 
ome resolutions since 1954 ring 
the sound of high ideals. 
Pon ste alate into wishful com- 
b al aces, carefully broad and 
» seemingly predetermined 


Not 
ieni offend the southern white 
the ership. All concerned with 


Problem are asked to “promote 
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good will” “to maintain free 
public education,” “to support 
democratic principles,” “to respect 
the law,” "to respect individual 
rights,” and so on. 

Never, however, has there been 
a biting call to action to breathe 
some life into these precepts. In 
short, the NEA has given little to 
the cause of desegregation either 
through the weight of its member- 
ship, the respect for its seniority, 
the persuasion of its intellect, or 
the sweep of its numerous publica- 
tions. 

At various conventions 
1954, the NEA has been reminded 
that to maintain its membership 
size it inevitably must assume a 
discretionary attitude toward the 
issue of desegregation—in other 
words, modify in practice its 
stated code of ethics. So far this 
policy has proved effective for the 
purpose it serves. Undeniably, 
NEA membership has continued to 


since 


grow. 
Nevertheless, one must wonder 


what long-range side effects on 
growth such expediency will bear, 
especially as the contrast with the 
stand of the AFT on this matter 
becomes better known. How much 
longer will NEA members, partic- 
ularly those members conscious of 
the human values involved, be sat- 
isficd with the convenience of or- 
ganizational growth dependent on 
an equivocal set of ethics? Some 
disaffection, perhaps, has begun 
already. The growth or decline of 
the AFT should serve as a barom- 
cter for this. 6 


Changes Come Slowly 


The Changing Curriculum a Phantasy? 


F. W. STEMPLE 


In The Educational Forum 


MN anr teachers are thinking 
seriously about what they teach. 
Faculty meetings are frequently for 
the purpose of local improvement; 
and county, state, and national or- 
ganizations of teachers, adminis- 
trators, special interests societies, 
patrons, and professionals meet in 
mutual conferences to consider 
curriculum changes—additions, de- 
letions, innovations, and methods. 
Has it occurred to them that in 
some respects few changes have ever 
been made, and that most changes 
have “met opposition and were, 
therefore, made very slowly? 
From our knowledge of man’s 
primitive cultures, it is believed 
that education was prescribed for 
the purpose of individual existence 
and to acquaint the child with such 
knowledge as deemed necessary 
and essential in maintaining 
tribal unity, cooperative citizenship, 
and in understanding affairs in the 
tribesmen’s life. Tradition main- 
tained a fixed program. Originality 
and variation could not be recog- 
nized or tolerated. f 
Improvement took a big jump 
from the primitive to the Athenian 
Age (600 B.C. to 100 B.C.), 
though advancement was being 
made in places other than Athens. 
Mathematical concepts were 2n 
oped during this age. Actually the 
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Egyptians had begun the theory and 
use of geometry before the Grecks. 

Confucius, Moses, Socrates, Aris- 
totle, Plato, can be recalled as critics 
and proponents of practices and 
philosophies of their day. Regard- 
less of the criticism by such men, 
the same general subjects as those 
of the primitives were in use: lit- 
erature, mathematics, sciences, so- 
cial studies, religion, fine and ap- 
plied arts, physical education. The 
changes came almost entirely within 
the subjects. 

A third period in the history of 
education is known as the Roman 
and Medieval Period. During this 
period, literature was scrutinized by 
ecclesiastical authority to censure 
material that had no bearing on, 
or was harmful to, religious beliefs. 
Some classics were taught because 
of a new idea of disciplinary value. 

The world owes much to a few 
masterly scholars at that time who 
worked unnoticed formulating con- 
cepts, gathering and preserving the 
best. Out of their work grew the 
Renaissance. Out of the time de 
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veloped the seven liberal arts: 
Stammar, rhetoric, logic, geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy, music. 
Astronomy, a new subject, was of 
value because of the influence of 
religion and astrology. In other 
words, for the most part, subjects 
Were persisting under new content 
and Principles. Within the subject 
Some essentials were changing. 
Much of the material of the seven 
liberal arts changed from interest- 
ing and useful culture to a narrow- 
€r field of religion and morals and 
a system of mechanized grammar 
and analysis, with little or no prac- 
tical application. 
, The period of Revival of Learn- 
P8 (1300 A.D. to 1500 A.D.) was 
brought on with a well marked 
ones in attitude regarding church 
rig with its dogmatic restric- 
in S; Writers, few in the preced- 
& age, now began to speak out. 
in secular learning—law, 
> &eography (resulting in 
undertaking), archi- 
est ae practical arts was mani- 
the e age gives a feeling that 
ae a was more like that of 
iso than any previous period 
°y records. The list of general 
; a taught remained much 
bu NC list of the seven liberal arts 
y an a was distinguished 
the cla indiscriminate avidity for 
od Ssics” throughout Europe. 
training” » the program for teacher 
Sic West Virginia, used as 
Sertigic in America, provides for 
the p ation in subjects that show 
‘htough's general types appearing 
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tion, adding various vocational 
subjects and language specialized 
into four or more fields. 

It can be said that it has taken 
more than 20 centuries to make 
what few changes have been made, 
and then largely in the subject 
matter and processes of courses. 


PROGRESS FROM CRITICISM 


One can surmise that in all the 
days gone by, any criticisms and 
proposals must have resulted in ex- 
tended delay and inaction just as 
today. That would account for in- 
frequent change, but no doubt 
more adequate improvement. Criti- 
cism is a human prerogative that 
started with the intelligence of man, 
is continuous, and fortunately will 
never stop. Because of it, in time 

rogress results. 

Educational criticisms have been 
varied, provocative, and numerous, 
with a sort of classification that has 
some chronological order. Start- 
ing with the ancient Greeks and 
coming up to today, the list is 
something like this: 

Objections to the use of classics; com- 
parisons of the relative importance of 
humanism, realism, liberalism; the value 
of subjects for mental discipline; criti- 
cism of apparent disregard for child 
study; lack of educational facilities for 
the masses; use of vocational subjects; 
need for more thorough and universal- 
aesthetic training; neglect of social 
values—civic responsibility, morals, reli- 
gion; internal organization of subjects 
and ways of teaching; efficiency, selec. 
tion, and use of textbooks. 

Throughout all the criticism and 
proposals of the centuries there 
developed a few central ideas, atti- 
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tudes, and modes of educational 
procedure that influence education- 
al procedure today. . 
First, and foremost, there is 
humanism, a system of faith in the 
possible development of the human 
being into something ideal. Ac- 
cording to Plato’s reasoning, edu- 
cation is a process of soul culture. 
His program would develop justice, 
right, and virtue. Music and liter- 
ature would soften and refine. 
Many years later, Petrarch, called 
the father of humanism, advo- 
cated literature as the way to teach 
all this, but instead of ancient 
classics, he would use contemporary 
literature. Today's advocates of 
humanism would include such 
items as the “Great Books” of 
Chicago University listing, or the 
Harvard “Five-Foot Shelf” class- 
ics as a large part of the curriculum. 
Plato was also an advocate of 
the idea of mental discipline, re- 
quiring that students come to him 
only after their minds “had been 
whetted with geometry.” Accord- 
ing to him, geometry is a subject 
used to train men to think straight. 
When used to measure land, as the 
Egyptians did, it is not disciplinary 
and, of course, not humanistic. The 
Greek philosophers reasoned that 
the practical deals with the passing, 
the changing, the inconsequential, 
and is, therefore, of no great value. 
The speculative, the disciplinary 
deals with the permanent, the dis- 
tant, the universal. And so the 
controversy goes on and on, while 
the humanities, used for disciplin- 
ary purposes, become formal, 


analytic, and lose their inspiring 
qualities. 

There were critics carly in the 
history of education who lamented 
that both the ideas of humanism 
and mental discipline were not rela- 
ted closely enough to real life. This 
realism movement would use the 
facts of science, would be creative, 
would abandon opinionated argu- 
ments, outgrown beliefs, practice, 
and tradition. This received con- 
siderable impetus during the in- 
tellectual awakening of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. Today, 
at a time of world danger, realism 
is strongly recognized and generally 
emphasized as a necessity. 

From criticism, change can be 
expected. The greatness of the 
ancient Greeks came about because 
of that. Greek education liberal- 
ized as time went by because it was 
based on their willingness to ex- 
plore into new fields, 

But established subjects became 
well organized. Until a new course 
or new subject matter has been 
equally well organized and system- 
atized, it is going to have very 
effective opposition. This has been 
the history of vocational subjects. 

Now vocational courses are being 
recognized for many of the values 
of traditional courses, with the addi- 
tional value of a way of making a 
living. Educators active in such 
fields have made tremendous prog- 
ress in organization and selection 
of content and are using procedures 
useful not only for realism but 


also for humanism and mental 
growth. 
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Today education is 


N compulsory 
for all. 


To be valuable for all, 
all sorts of pupils must be recog- 
nized and there must be strong 
elements of the so-called pupil cen- 
tering in determining what is to be 
taught, 

The textbook sets the standard 
for content and methods of much 
of the teaching today. Evidence 
indicates that for a long time to 
come the textbook will exert pri- 
mary influence on the curriculum. 

exts are revised frequently and, 
therefore, are subject to change, 
though quite slowly. “But, teachers 
are free to make innovations. If 
they are not inventive, the curricu- 
lum changes only as textbooks do. 

Paralleling and contributing to 
textbook influence is that of higher 
¢ducation, The curriculums of 
elementary, slightly, and secondary 
education, Sreatly, have been so 
dependent on what is used in col- 
“Bes that without college approval 
nan change has scemed impossi- 

€. Teachers in preparation get 
their knowledge and understanding 
ns geen subject from the special- 
“~ “0 some Instances, the arrogance 
9! superior knowledge and scornful 
re egard of new ideas has not only 
Starded but has prevented change. 
l 2€ curriculum of a school, after 
den going to be what the staff 
te €s and uses. Principles, ob- 

‘ves, and aims quite often, in- 
Sed Usually, become unproductive 
sapp tions, There is no value in 
Boing” them up if teachers are not 
an 8 to observe them or if they 

Not be attained. Setting these up 
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by state, county, or by local com- 
munity will not result in all teach- 
ers concerned keeping such objec- 
tives in mind. 

To make what is taught attrac- 
tive and useful, there is danger of 
superficiality. This will ultimately 
kill the subject. In carly Greece, 
young teachers with shallow and 
cursory ideas came near overthrow- 
ing the ancient learnings of the 
old Greeks. The same thing devel- 
oped in Rome in medieval times, 
The same thing can happen at any 
time. 

And all this leads to a few of 
the many questions teachers might 
ask themselves: 

What are the real values of my class 


work? r 
Does my work contribute cultural 


values? 
Only a very small part of the sub- 


ject matter available to my course can 
be used. Am I choosing wisely?. 

Interests are both means and ends. 
Are my classes full of interest and have 
any new interests been developed here? 

Have I ever given honest and intelli- 
gent study to the texts I use? 

Some teachers feel they have 
reached perfection in their work 
and, therefore, changes are unde- 
sirable. Some teachers are indiffer- 
ent and unconcerned. But most 
teachers look every day for better 
ways, and thus the courses change. 
A resourceful teacher can greatly 
enrich what is taught, and thus 
there is slow but useful change. Let 
the world criticize, and let the 
teachers listen. If criticism is sound 
and proposals are good, let changes 
come. But slow change has not 
been too bad. e 


Projects Underway at the "Growing Edge” 


Curriculum Innovations 
in a Public-School System 


Liow B. JONES 


In Theory into Practice 


Ja attempt to transfer curric- 
ulum theory into practice tends to 
sharpen one’s concepts of curricu- 
lum. For example, according to one 
theory, curriculum is the sum total 
of learning experiences; in practice, 
curriculum is a body of teaching 
procedures and learning activities 
which teachers use in the various 
subject fields. Not many curriculum 
projects extend beyond the subject 
fields. 

Theoretically, curriculum innova- 
tion should be a gradual, 
evolutionary, process. The 
realities, however, keep us in a 
perpetual state of revolution. With 
mounting pressures for an educa- 
tional program that begins earlier, 
moves more rapidly, and encom- 
passes increasingly more content, 
methods that work today will 
quickly be obsolescent. 

Accordingly, the Denver Public 
Schools keep 20 to 30 instructional 
projects in progress at the “grow- 
ing edge” of the curriculum. We 
call these activities instructional 
studies. 


even 


hard 


SOME INNOVATIONS 

The following lists some inno- 
vations currently underway: 

A systematic program of begin- 
ning-reading activities is being in- 
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mee: j 
troduced into the kindergarten and 
also to children of preschool age in 
about one-third of the homes. 
Parents are assisted in working with 
their children through television 
lessons and a handbook explaining 
suitable procedures. 

All pupils in grades five and six 
are studying a foreign language, 
either French or Spanish. Half of 
each class period is devoted to in- 
struction by television; half, to in- 
struction by the classroom teacher, 
using programed materials, tape 
recordings, and other materials, 

Television lessons in the whole 
range of elementary-school subjects 
are provided for enrichment and 


for use supplemental to classroom 
instruction, 


Several schools are experiment- 
ing with the ungraded or continu- 
Ous-progress program in the pri- 
mary grades; one has extended the 
Program to the intermediate grades. 

Junior-high schools are develop- 
ing ways of implementing Conant’s 
recommendation for individual pro- 
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graming in classes grouped accord- 
ing to ability, subject by subject. 

In cooperation with the Denver 
Art Museum, junior-high and 
senior-high schools are providing 
able students with seminar experi- 
ences in the study of a civilization 
through its artifacts. 


NEW PAR TEST 


A new item has been added to 
the requirements for a high-school 
diploma. All graduates must now 
demonstrate proficiency in the basic 
skills of reading, English compo- 
sition, spelling, and computation by 
Passing a specially devised test 
called the Proficiency and Review 
(PAR). One purpose of this test 
1S to ensure that young people who 
seek employment in the commun- 
tty after graduation will be able to 
TORE the ordinary requirements of 
usiness practice. 

A Program based on use of the 
General Aptitude Test Battery is 
cng conducted to develop a re- 
Fad course in vocational and 
ik neat planning. Here pupils 
bet the first year of senior-high 
eaten explore employment possi- 
ma in the light of their individ- 

aptitudes and interests and 

en plan their future educational 

Fograms to attain the goals they 
Nave established. 

conn tustrial-atts education is in- 

i tie the study of electronics, 

# mation, and synchronized me- 

“nical operations. 

En pproximately one-third of the 
Shr teachers in junior-high and 

t-high schools have the serv- 
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ices of a lay reader assistant in 
reading and grading composition 
work. 

Teaching-machine programs and 
programed textbooks are being de- 
veloped in English, American his- 
tory, spelling, and arithmetic. 

The Denver Public Schools are 
involved in the innovations of the 
Physical Science Study Committee, 
the Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study, and the Chemical Education 
Material Study. The modern-mathe- 
matics program of the School 
Mathematics Study Group is being 
used in clementary, junior-high, 
and senior-high schools. 


PERILS 


This listing is not complete, but 
it serves to give some idea of the 
length and breadth of the “growing 
edge” of the curriculum in a large 

ublic-school system in the 1960's. 
Like all frontiers, this one has 
perils. 

A danger often overlooked is 
that of the professional adventurer. 
In any large organization there are 
those eager to take off on new trails 
before they have learned their way 
on the old. Such individuals would 

refer to experiment with a new 
and highly sophisticated procedure 
before they have learned, for in- 
stance, to make a good lesson plan. 
It is important, therefore, to estab- 
lish a way of ensuring review and 
some control of studies in innova- 
tion. The Denver system requires 
that a proposal be submitted and 
approved before a new venture is 
undertaken. This serves to protect 
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the naive teacher from disaster and 
the pupils from ill-conceived prac- 
tices, without placing any notice- 
able damper on the spirit of in- 
quiry. 

HOW INNOVATIONS BEGIN 


An illustration of how innova- 
tions begin and result in funda- 
mental curriculum changes can be 
drawn by relating the events in 
establishing the new program of 
the School Mathematics Study 
Group (SMSG). 

The mathematics supervisor in- 
terviewed a number of fourth-grade 
teachers who were interested in try- 
ing out the new program and 
selected 16 capable teachers, Then 
he sécured a consultant in modern 
mathematics from the State Uni- 
versity to help the teachers in pre- 
paring to teach the program. The 
Supervisor arranged for the teach- 
ers and the consultant to meet twice 
a month on Saturday mornings for 
special study sessions. Each teach- 
er was paid a small honorarium for 
attendance, 

Throughout the year, the 16 
teachers experimented with the new 
program in their classes. Their en- 
thusiasm increased steadily, as it 
did with pupils, parents, and prin- 
cipals of the schools. By the spring 
of 1962, teachers of intermediate- 
grade mathematics were inquiring 
indignantly why they couldn’t use 
the SMSG program. Now the su- 
pervisor’s problem has become one 
of finding money and materials to 
satisfy the demand. 

Of course, enthusiasm for the 


new program is not all-inclusive. 
But a healthy by-product results 
when teachers who want no part of 
the “new-fangled notions” make an 
effort to show that the tried-and- 
true program is as good as, or bet- 
ter than, the new one. Such contro- 
versy leads to new levels of inter- 
est and enthusiasm on the part of 
each group, with substantial con- 
tributions to better instruction. 

Several generalizations concern- 
ing curriculum change have been 
implied in this account. The most 
important one is that curriculum 
innovations are becoming increas- 
ingly essential to keep any instruc- 
tional program from falling behind 
the times. But change for the sake 
of change is not desirable, A tre- 
mendous amount of highly skilled 
administrative and supervisory ef- 
fort is required to maintain a 
worthwhile experimentation pro- 
gram. 

It must be recognized, too, that 
although innovations can originate 
from a number of sources—super- 
visor, teacher, citizens’ committee, 
or national agency—it is the teach- 
er who controls the curriculum, 
Innovations are most effective when 
the classroom teachers become ex- 
cited. New programs succeed only 
if the participating teachers enthu- 
Siastically support the change. If 
teachers who have the professional 
spirit to undertake innovations are 
given continual support, encourage- 
ment, and assistance, the “growing 
edge” of the curriculum can be 


cultivated and brought to har- 
vest. d 
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Lay F articipation in Curriculum Planning? 


Definition of the Purpose of Education 


JOHN A. BARTKY 


In The Clearing House 


Æ- HE mode of curriculum plan- 
ning that invites the participation 
of lay citizens is an ineffective and 
inefficient process, disturbing of 
public relations, and cannot be jus- 
tified in the name of democracy. It 
IS & novel concept, made necessary 
by an intuitive definition of public- 
education purpose which is lacking 
In preciseness and vigor. 

The obscure statements of public- 
education purpose in vogue today 
do not provide the educator with 
‘ny postulates on which to predi- 
cate his own curriculum. In despera- 
tion he elects to dodge his respon- 
philly on the assumption that if 
2y citizens make their own curric- 
ae they will be satisfied, and if 
th Ceps their children in ignorance 

cy alone are to blame. 

P shall present a specific example 
; @ citizens’ curriculum committee 

o make my point. 
A pa curriculum was under attack 
the district in which I reside. 
a S Perintendent elected to coun- 
us attack with appointment 
ai _ eng curriculum commit- 
ing : ne charge to review the exist- 
Mende and to make recom- 
ations which would guide the 
vittu T making curricular changes, 
respo y gave the committee the 
asd for stating public 
10n purpose and to create 
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school-controlled experiences that 
would achieve that purpose. 

This displays a mystical confi- 
dence in group process, which 
should be shaken when one con- 
templates the naiveté of the group 
members. 

I was a member of the commit- 
tee, which included three women 
and five other men. With the ex- 
ception of me, they were all promi- 
nent members of the community ; 
i.e., they were politically oriented, 
vociferous, contentious, and evan- 
gelical for specific causes. 

As the only educator, I was made 
chairman. This restricted me to 
management of group process and 
denied me the right to contribute 
educationally. Apparently the aim 
in making me chairman was to 
maintain the level of educational 
ignorance in the body of the com- 
mittee. 

The three women committee 
members were all members of a 
civic organization called “Mothers 
for Better Schools.” This provided 
an outlet for mothers with time on 
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their hands as a result of home 
automation. The three were aggres- 
sive against the superintendent and 
wanted him dismissed. 

Each man, being a leader of a 
pressure group, was an evangelist 
for his group’s values. One was a 
minister, one was a commander of 
the local American Legion, one was 
president of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, the fourth was an AFL- 
CIO business agent, and the fifth 
was a college professor. Each of 
these individuals had internalized 
his particular value system to the 
point where he could tolerate no 
other. 


IDEALS DIFFER 


As midwife to a curriculum that 
must emerge from the contribu- 
tions of frustrated, neurotic, and 
bigoted citizens, I was at a loss as 
to where to begin. In desperation, I 
suggested that each committee 
member describe a curriculum prod- 
uct model—the ideal adult which 
he hoped would be the result of 
curricular effort. The women pro- 
tested because such activity would 
detract from their major purpose— 
that of firing the superintendent. 
The men were more amenable to 
the idea, and men being the major- 
ity, my suggestion won. 

Each man described his model. 
The result was a typology of value 
systems that would have done 
credit to a cultural anthropologist. 
The women listened in defiant si- 
lence. 

The minister presented his model 
in the image of God and Christ. He 


expected the curriculum product 
to be as Christian as possible—an 
individual who would lead a saint- 
ly life. As long as the curriculum 
aimed to develop an individual who 
would live a life of repentance and 
prayer in keeping with the Holy 
Scripture, the minister felt he 
would subscribe to it. 

The legionnaire harangued for a 
curriculum stressing the principle 
“My country, may she ever be 
right, but right or wrong, my coun- 
try.” In addition to leaning toward 
nationalism, the commander was an 
aggressive fighter for the status 
quo, willing to slug it out with 
any committeeman who he felt was 
a deviator. 

The model curricular product for 
the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce was a successful, hard- 
driving, selfmade businessman who 
held market values. He wanted a 
curriculum which taught competi- 
tion and which inculcated a loyalty 
to capitalism. 

The labor representative pre- 
sented his model as an unidentifi- 
able individual who was willing to 
join with his fellows in a struggle 
to receive a fair share for his work. 
A curriculum that produced a non- 
competitive, socialistically inclined 
individual was an acceptable one. 

The professor saw education as 
a means for developing the scien- 
tist-citizen, the man with a freed 
intelligence, whose virtues included 
empirical habits of thought, critical 
skill, ability to suspend judgment, 
a desire to explore, and a tendency 
to be tolerant. Except for a slight 
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bias favoring the academics, his 
views conformed to those held by 
most professional educators. 

As the committee proceeded with 
its deliberations, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that there would be 
no mecting of the minds, no com- 
Promise of objectives or values. 

No one moved from his posi- 
tion; all became frustrated. One 
member after another withdrew 
from the committee, giving as rea- 
son that the superintendent was 
Not sincere in appointing a citizens’ 
Curriculum committee. The worst 
kind of school-community relations 
resulted, and the superintendent 
was forced to resign—an action 
that could not possibly produce a 
curriculum, 

The citizens’ curriculum com- 
mittee just described is a prototype. 

here are others which display the 
Same characteristics with minor 
Variations. Although created in the 
name of democracy, they are not 
Necessarily democratic because they 
Um at a consensus of value orien- 
tation—which democracy tries to 
‘void. Democracy encourages value 

ifferences and protects them; it 
es not try to force uniformity 
Sven in the school curriculum. 


HISTORICAL VIEWPOINTS 


Historically, the concept of lay 
ai icipation in curriculum plan- 
'N8 is novel. It is the natural out- 
Sowth of an ill conceived, poorly 
ateq definition of public-education 
eae definition that invites 
si TOversy over every effort de- 
8ned to achieve that purpose. 
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Until recently the definition of 
educational purpose was stated in 
operational terms. Education in an- 
cient Israel was to teach the law; 
in Sparta to train soldiers; educa- 
tion after Christ was to impart 
Christian values. In each case, the 
definition of purpose suggested 
what the curriculum should be. 

Early in the present century, edu- 
cators relied on the authority of 
tradition to set public-education 
purpose. Prevailing tradition re- 
flected the absolute values of a gen- 
erally accepted Protestantism and 
intellectualism. These values could 
be readily defined and translated 
into curriculum objectives without 
argument. The definition of pur- 
pose continued to be operational. 

Later, in reaction to traditional- 
ism, public education adopted a 
science orientation. The definition 
of purpose remained operational. 
It was to teach the young the tasks 
performed by the adults in the pre- 
vailing society. Such a definition 
suggested that curriculum be 
grounded in activity analyses. 

The first mutant in a long line of 
operational definitions of purpose 
made its appearance during the 
economic depression of the thirties, 
Disturbed by prevailing conditions, 
a group of college professors saw 
relief in a change in the social or- 
der and proposed that the purpose 
of education was to dictate such a 
change. Such a purpose was in- 
determinate and its means unidenti- 
fiable. The educators proceeded to 
develop a curriculum which they 
hoped would achieve the unknown, 
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This they were allowed to do be- 
cause they had always been ac- 
cepted as curriculum planners. 

Occupied by a world war, the 
public did not at first realize the 
brazenness of these curriculum 
planners. After World War II, it 
began to protest. Much of the con- 
flict today is a reflection of this 
public protest. In defense, educa- 
tors invited the public to participate 
in curriculum planning. 

The idea of education purposing 
to change social order has been 
abandoned, but the generally ac- 
cepted stated purpose for public 
education is even more vague and 
nonoperational today. It is not a 
definition but a sociological con- 
cept of the role the school plays in 
the transmission and creation of 
culture. It points out that educa- 
tion joins the child to past and 
present ways of life, and informs 
him of foreign cultures and local 
subcultures surrounding him. 
Hopefully, it suggests that public 
education prepare the child for the 
culture that will emerge when he 
reaches his majority—a suggestion 
that asks the school to be clairvoy- 
ant. This is by no means an opera- 
tional definition of purpose. 

The logic of modern science is 
growing to insist that no statement 
of purpose has any meaning apart 
from the means that must be em- 
ployed in its realization. It insists 
that these means be described in 
the definition. Hence, if education- 
al purpose is to be achieved through 
a curriculum devised by a citizens’ 
committee, such should be indi- 
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cated. Since no one defines the pur- 
pose of education as being the per- 
petuation of the values of a 
committee selected at random, we 
can assume that such is not the 
case. 

Public education today finds it- 
self in a web of controversy. To cx- 
tricate itself it has initiated lay 
participation in curriculum plan- 
ning only to find itself more deep- 
ly enmeshed. I contend that the 
sources for controversy lic in the 
definition of public-education puf- 
pose and not in the means for 
achieving this purpose. I suggest 
that this purpose be stated in the 
most operational terms possible. 
Such a definition of purpose must 
conform to the following: 

It must specify what is and what 
is not the province of the school. 

It must indicate what can and 
cannot be achieved through formal 
education. 

It must designate the range with- 
in which schools may be expected 
to provide for individual differ- 
ences. 

It must set standards of perform- 
ance. 

It must qualify the portions of 
sharing educational responsibility 
when necessary. 

And I propose that the public be 
invited to accept or reject such anf 
operational definition of public 
education that has been prepared 
by educators. This ultimate actio” 
on a proposition is much more typ" 
cally democratic than is public pa” 
ticipation of the formulation 2 
that proposition. S 
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Can We See Actual Progress? 


Leadership Preparation 


Curtis PAUL RAMSEY 


In Educational Leadership 


T has been influenced by 
leadership from the beginning of 
his plural existence on this planet. 
The best leadership has always led 
man to a higher plane of humani- 
tarian existence. The influence of 
an inept, evil, untimely, or insen- 
sitive leader ranges from moderate 
group discomfort to possible human 
annihilation, While the possible ef- 
fects of educational leadership are 
Not fraught with disaster to the 
above magnitude, the consequences 
of good or bad leadership are very 
1Mportant. 

A large body of research evi- 
dence and philosophical writing 
exists in the field of leadership. 
Much is applicable in varying de- 
tees to problems of educational 
leadership. What have we learned 
that we can put to good account? 

_ The bitter truth is that literature 

Since 1945 is voluminous regarding 
teacher, student, military, and 
community leadership. Relatively 
little, however, has been published 
about leadership preparation for 
the Principal, supervisor, or super- 
intendent, 

Ts adequately trained educational 
Cadership of marginal importance? 

ight years ago only slightly more 

es One-half of the states required 
a cializeq certification to perform 

an instructional supervisor. Yet 
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on every side we experience the 
dismal effects of inadequate or mis- 
applied educational leadership—on 
the part of the principal, supervisor, 
or superintendent. 

Is leadership such a personal and 
intangible art that it cannot be 
taught—or prepared for? Ample 
evidence exists to suggest that it 
can. Celia F. Baum, in her disser- 
tation, “Developing Competencies 
in Democratic Group Leadership,” 
reported that “leaders can be 
trained to develop insight and per- 
form creatively in the act of guid- 
ing, directing, or influencing 

cople.” She is supported by many 
others who have reported success in 
leadership training. 

Successful leadership appears to 
be more an art of application, and 
less an exercise in scientific tech- 
niques. What a leader knows about 
his specialty, and about the struc- 
ture of his group is of prime im- 
portance, but the effect of what he 
knows and does remains the crucial 
test of success. 
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Findings of many studies now 
support the view that preparation 
for successful leadership involves 
not so much the cognitive element 
of the potential leader as it does 
the affective elements, i.e., to be- 
come a truly effective leader, the 
attitudes of the leader must be 
changed. 

Unfortunately, most preparation- 
al programs for leadership—in all 
avenues and enterprises—seem to 
focus most sharply on the academic 
cognitive approach to preparation. 


Many executive development 
programs have been instituted in 
business and industry, although 


commitment to these programs has 
varied with the profit and loss struc- 
ture of the company. Selection is 
still haphazard. Persons selected 
for executive development are gen- 
erally already in outstanding leader- 
ship positions. The early identifica- 
tion and special selection phases 
have led to some concern for 
“prima donna” attitudes that have 
developed. 

A more positive note—business 
and industrial leadership programs 
place great stress on human rela- 
tions training and also emphasize 
“general” or “liberal” education. 
Top executives must be intelligent, 
knowledgeable persons. Many com- 
panies are convinced that their tech- 
nical specialists have developed a 
myopic “trained incapacity to lead.” 

When the buman nature of 
group membership was acknowl- 
edged, a major shift in theory of 
administration began to occur. 
Some very fruitful theories of lead- 


ership phenomenons have been 
suggested; leadership styles have 
been studied; and the dynamics of 
conflict in role expectations have 
been researched extensively. 

As we have become more sophis- 
ticated in group dynamics, warnings 
have been issued regarding some 
dangers. Some of the dangers have 
become real. Striking evidence 
exists to suggest that educational 
leaders constantly are faced with the 
problems of balancing their leader- 
ship power with their concern for 
human values and individual 
uniqueness. 


GENERALIST OR SPECIALIST ? 


Controversy continues regarding 
whether an educational leader is & 
“generalist” or a “specialist.” Ob- 
viously, he must be both—but his 
speciality changes. He becomes 4 
specialist in “leadership” along two 
dimensions. There are various 
labels attached to these two func- 
tional dimensions of leadership. 
Richard O. Carlson prefers to think 
in terms of the commitment to the 
total structure vs, commitment to 
the “tools of the organization”— 
the group members. 

Under any label, the old and 
cruel dilemma of leadership func- 
tion continues: command is a lone- 
ly posture, requiring constant bal- 
ancing and judging responsibility 
to the organization, and respons! 
bility to the individual members. 

Giant strides in program devel- 
opment were made during thé 
1950’s under the Kellogg Fou” 
dation’s Cooperative Program in 
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Educational Administration. How- 
ever, subsequent reports in leader- 
ship preparation are disheartening. 
This lamentable condition is docu- 
mented in Professional Adminis- 
trators for America’s Schools, the 
1960 yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors. 

In the area in which the highest 
order of professional preparation 
and competence in educational lead- 
ership is needed—the superinten- 
dency—disappointingly little im- 
provement is being made: 

. Entrance to programs is primar- 
ily  selfselection—colleges admit 
students from among those who 
apply. Almost no real progress has 
been made in vigorous recruitment 
and careful selection of potentially 
Outstanding educational leadership. 

Few “programs” exist. Most col- 
leges and universities offer a col- 
legiate cafeteria of college courses, 
with almost no differentiation in 
Sequence for the master’s, sixth- 
year, or doctoral student. Courses 
ate excessively classbound, rather 
than field or experience oriented. 
The Preparation for leadership is a 
bookish” chore. There is little dis- 
tinction (except in amount of 
Courses) for aspiring principals, 
Supervisors, superintendents. Prep- 
aration is almost exclusively in the 
Cognitive domain, with evaluation 
Primarily an academic grade mat- 
ter, 

Despite the tremendous signifi- 
aage of several social and behav- 
Oral disciplines for the complex 
unction of educational leadership, 
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few reported programs of prepara- 
tion reflect any direct or interre- 
lated connection between the core 
school administration studies and 
the basic supporting disciplines, 

The “programs” can hardly be 
considered professional programs 
with small, part-time, and infre- 
quent student bodies. Very few 
students are so professionally in- 
clined as to commit themselves to 
full-time residential study and prep- 
aration. Does professionalism, then, 
really exist in educational adminis- 
tration? 

With small, fragmented pro- 
grams, low financial support, and 
low institutional priority, most pro- 
grams are defensive holding actions 
—rather than aggressive new ef- 
forts in experimentation and prepa- 
ration for leadership. 

Of shocking significance is the 
finding that o major institution 
(of 258 colleges and universities 
studied) reported courses in “Hu- 
man Relations,” “Interpersonal Re- 
lations,” or their equivalent. 

In short, it appears that we are 
not learning anything about lead- 
ership preparation. Almost a quar- 
ter-century of research and theory 
construction in the dynamics of 
leadership and focus on people in 
education has not been reflected in 
new program design to any signifi- 
cant degree. 

If learning implies changed be- 
havior (based on internalization of 
new knowledge coupled with the 
will to act), we have not learned 
much about preparation for educa- 
tional leadership. è 


What Gains 
Have We Made? 


Thirty-Year Legacy 


DEAN LOBAUGH 


In Overview 


HERE is a conservative trend 
in education today. Many of us now 
feel that some of the changes 
wrought in American education in 
the 1930's and 1940's were an 
overcompensation for the short- 
comings of an earlier day. In per- 
spective, we feel that many of the 
positions we took in the last 30 
years were unwise. In many cases, 
they had detrimental results: 

Our emphasis on developing the 
“whole child” caused us to give 
equal stress to all aspects of human 
development and to neglect our 
special responsibility for intellectu- 
al development. 

Our emphasis on the child as the 
center of learning resulted in an 
undermining of adult leadership 
and an underrating of adult wis- 
dom. ‘ 

Our emphasis on experience and 
growth as major criterions caused 


us to give only superficial consid- 
eration to the great contributions 
of the past. 

Our devotion to the doctrine of 
interest caused us to play down the 
importance of hard, demanding 
labor in the performance of any 
worthwhile task. 

The past 30 years, however, 
have left us a legacy that we should 
be reluctant to set aside. Experi- 
mentation, research, and experi- 
ence taught us much. With this 
conservative trend, let us not be 
stampeded into an overcorrection 
which will cost us our legacy. 

The liberal or progressive tradi- 
tion led us to some important dis- 
coverics which we must strive to 
retain as bases for educational prac- 
tices. Among the discoveries are 
these: 


DISCOVERIES 


Antisocial behavior stems from 
recognizable causes and can be 
remedied. The concept that bad be- 
havior is a manifestation of native 
badness and can, therefore, be 
treated only by punishment was 
once basic to school discipline. The 
gradual breaking down of this con- 
cept should be considered a bless- 
ing. 

Today, we recognize the neces- 
sity for certain punishments, but 
we also recognize that there is a 
definable reason behind each act of 
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THIRTY-YEAR 


misbehavior and that intelligence, 
patience, and skill will help us to 
find that reason and to correct the 
behavior. 

The only effective discipline for 
an independent citizen is selfdisci- 
pline. We thought that we could 
teach about democracy as a political 
fact, demand unquestioning obedi- 
ence, place all responsibility for 
decision-making in adult hands, 
and still send pupils out of school 
responsible for the direction of 
their own conduct, 

We realize now the importance 
of training pupils gradually and 
thoughtfully for the exercise of 
self discipline. We must continue 
this training for as long as we 
accord the American citizen the 
Privilege of making free choices. 

Pupils differ widely in their in- 
tellectual endowments, talents, and 
Coordination, We always recog- 
nized these differences, but their 
extent and what they mean for 
teaching have become matters of 
common understanding only in the 
Past 30 years, 

We know now that, no matter 
how important a given fact or idea 
May scem to us, no mattter how 
ard pupils try or how relentlessly 
We &0ad them on, there are some 
things the less gifted will never 
comprehend. At the same time, we 
‘now enough now not to underrate 
the immense capacities of pupils at 
the other end of the scale. 

. eaching is most effective when 
uh recognizes readiness and timeli- 
“ess. Intensive studies of child 
&towth and development showed 
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us that children do not develop at 
uniform rates, even though they 
may, as adults, appear to reach 
comparable levels. We always 
recognized this in the physical area, 
but it was modern education which 
saw clearly how this principle af- 
fects school children. 

Today, we recognize the timeli- 
ness factor in the presentation of 
learning opportunities to children. 
We know that there is a time in the 
life of a child when his back- 
ground and development are such 
that a given educational experi- 
ence will have optimum meaning 
for him, even though he may have 
had the mental experience to en- 
compass it earlier. 


TOOLS OF LEARNING 

Skills are merely tools of learn- 
ing; we learn and grow dynamical- 
ly. A favorite concept used to be 
that education consisted of learn- 
ing the fundamentals (carefully 
labeled blocks of learning called 
“subjects,” piled one on another), 
Schools were judged on their ap- 


parent effectiveness in teaching 
arithmetic, spelling, reading, or 
grammar. 


We now know that it is unprofit- 
able, if not impossible, to learn a 
subject in isolation. Most learners 
need to have pointed out the rela- 
tionship of each subject to the 
whole of knowledge. Subjects are 
important, not in themselves, but 
as contributions to the whole of 
learning. 

Though it is true that a school 
which fails to give its pupils the 
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fundamental tools of learning is 
failing in a part of its task, it is 
failing only in a part. Tools are to 
work with, and we know that once 
the fundamentals are mastered, the 
pupil is ready to begin his educa- 
tion. 

Education is experience. We used 
to think that education was some- 
thing that happened to you when 
you went to school. We thought 
that teachers educated, that books 
educated, that school plants edu- 
cated. 

Now we know that education is 
a life process; that all experience, 
in some measure, educates; and 
that the purpose of the school is 
to guide experience. We know that 
only the experience which the in- 
dividual learner undergoes, only 
the experience which he makes a 
part of himself and which, to some 
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degree, makes him a different per- 
son, truly educates. 

Materials of instruction are sec- 
ondary to aims. Availability of ma- 
terials used to dictate scope of 
program; the textbook made the 
course or basketball dictated the 
physical-education program. 

Today, we choose goals first and 
materials second. “What do we 
expect to accomplish?” we ask first, 
and then, “What materials will we 
need to carry through our plans?” 

This list is not exhaustive, but 
it is representative of gains accrued 
to us from the experience of the 
past 30 ycars. Out of this legacy, 
we can build school programs 
which are sound from the stand- 
point of the needs of the pupils we 
serve and sound from the stand- 
point of our responsibility to the 


e WHEN we think of education, we should think first, 
not of a teacher or of a school, but of a learner. To para- 
phrase Emerson, education is simply man learning. The sole 
purpose of teachers, schools, and materials is to encourage 
and support the individual student in his learning. Any- 
thing which impedes this does not belong in a school, no 
matter how hallowed by tradition. Anything which can 
stimulate such learning belongs in every school, no matter 


how unconventional it is—Alvin C. Eurich in Definitions 
of Education, 


o WE are now at the end of the third decade of the na- 
tional insanity known as “progressive education.” This is 
the education where everybody passes, where the re ort 
cards are noncommital lest the failed be faced with the ae 
of his failure, where all move at a snail’s pace so that the 
slowest need not be left behind, and all proceed toward 
adulthood in the lockstep of “togetherness.”"—Jenkin L 
Jones, editor, Tulsa Tribune. ; 


society of which we are a part. © 
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It Can Aid Everyday School Operations 


Research: How It Can Be Used 


RoAtp F. CAMPBELL and ROBERT A. BUNNELL 


In The Nation's Schools 


Ca weck “research” reports 
purporting to have implications for 
school Operation cross the desks of 
school administrators. Three sim- 
ple, direct questions should help 
to discover what is useful: What is 
research? Can it be used in school 


Operation? Who should do re- 
Search? 

There are at least three kinds of 
research: status research, evalua- 


tive research, and basic research. 

Status research includes all of the 
studies with a goal of counting, 
describing, identifying, or explain- 
ing the kinds and numbers of 
things, persons, or events in a 
Particular problem area. Some ex- 
împles would be: How many fresh- 
men will enter high school next 
year, based on eighth-grade, feeder- 
school enrolment and population 
mobility projections? Is the drop- 


hens rate higher on this side or the 
Sther side of the tracks? 


on are important questions 
answers may be vital to school 
Eetation, but the limitations of 
tus research in terms of infer- 


ences suggested and new hypotheses 
Senerated must be recognized by 


oth producers and users of it. 
Se he second level or type of re- 
arch is evaluative research. Some 


£ 
*amples are: Do students who 


Move through the first-semester al- 
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gebra at their own rate by means 
of programed material score higher 
on achievement tests than do stu- 
dents who proceed at a class rate 
in a traditional manner? Does 
homogeneous grouping facilitate 
or hinder a school’s holding power? 
Answers to questions of this 
kind have to precede introduction 
of new materials or methods as 
complete replacements for the old 
ways. Evaluative research can sup- 
port a wait-and-see position if 
there is bandwagon pressure to 
make hurried changes. It can also 
provide leverage once good reasons 
for making a change are clear. 
The province of basic research, 
the third category in this rough 
classification of kinds of research, is 
the specific hypotheses relevant to 
education that come from such dis- 
ciplines as social psychology. Some 
examples: To what extent is teach- 
er satisfaction a function of the 
congruence of the teacher's expec- 
tations for an ideal principal and 
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the performance of the real prin- 
cipal? What is the relationship be- 
tween creativity and intelligence? 

Can research be used in school 
operation? The answer comes easily 
if it is remembered to start with 
what “is and use findings to de- 
cide what “ought to be.” An casy- 
to-make mistake is to expect re- 
search to come up with value 
judgments. This results in being 
committed to the concept (some- 
times too convincingly) that what- 
ever is most common is good. 

Another warning: Don’t always 
demand “practicality” in all re- 
search findings. A person demand- 
ing this practicality usually says 
that he has no quarrel with the 
findings, but he wishes that the re- 
port told the user how to make an 
application in practice. The com- 
plaint is evidence that the user is 
unwilling or unable to apply his 
philosophy to the findings to see 
where they fit into his scheme of 
what “ought to be” for his district, 

Practicality is a strong argument 
offered for action research. Without 
defending or attacking action re- 
search, we can agree that any kind 
of research that gets caught up in 
“ought-to-be” questions ceases to be 
concerned with scientific determi- 
nation of what “is” and, because it 
proceeds from the value systems of 
its producers, comes to be defended 
emotionally rather than analyzed 
objectively. 

Another confusion surrounding 
the use of research in schools is 
found in the variety of ways that 
people see “best practices” as re- 


lated to research. This confusion 
can be highlighted in the problem 
of introducing an innovation into 
the school. 

The “best practices” idea stems 
from a kind of status research per- 
formed by study councils, profes- 
sional organizations, or local dis- 
tricts in which counts are made of 
the number of schools that have 
introduced the new practice. An 
evaluation of the schools making 
the introduction is often uncon- 
sciously introduced. This evaluation 
is implicit rather than openly stated 
and more weight is given to action 
by schools agreed generally to be 
best. 

The step beyond the examination 
of “best practices” should be the 
examination of relevant evaluative 
research. If there has been a band- 
wagon effect in relation to the new 
practice, the administrator may b¢ 
frustrated in his attempt to find 
evaluative research that says much 
about the practice. He must then 
turn to his own resources and to 
other resources available to him to 
conduct the necessary research. 

Basic research is also pertinent 
to the problem, and the findings 
relevant to the new practice being 
considered will have to be consid- 
ered. Therefore, the administrator 
will be looking for the use of basie 
research in the evaluative research 
he consults for help in making the 
decision. With all these results if 
hand, he can make a decision with- 
in the framework of his philosophy: 

This approach does not require 
throwing out the “best practices” 
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reports; it only requires putting 
them into Proper context relative to 
the total research. 


HYPOTHETICAL CASE 

i Where does the administrator fit 
into all this? Let's follow an hypo- 
thetical case. In a quarterly report 
from the school study council, the 
Superintendent notes an article ex- 
plaining the use of blue glass in the 
windows of several new surburban 
schools. (Status research by a study 
council, ) 

Since the development of plans 
for the new schools had been par- 
tially financed by the “prestigious” 
Educational Equipment Laboratory 
(E.E.L.), the fact that only a few 
Schools were doing it was overrid- 
= by the fact of who was doing 
It, 

In the bibliography of the report, 
the Superintendent found that he 
Could get a detailed report of the 
Pilot studies that had been con- 
ducted by the E.E.L. prior to its 
recommending that the new blue 
Windows be used in the new subur- 

an schools. (Evaluative research 
Conducted by foundation-supported 

EL.) 

In the EEL, report, reference 
Was made to some research con- 
ucted at State University, which 
Wanonstrated that students who 
tes exposed to sunlight filtered 
Sune blie glass scored signifi- 
a higher on all tests of the an- 
i achievement battery. (Basic 
Pie conducted by a univer- 
tty.) 

Up to this point, use has been 
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made of three kinds of research 
from three different agencies. The 
final decision was xof to use the 
more costly blue glass because of a 
purely local fact discovered when a 
close look was given to the school 
building. (Status research con- 
ducted locally.) Because of the “L” 
shape of the school, all classrooms 
have either a northern or western 
exposure. The study at State Uni- 
versity demonstrated conclusively 
that only the filtering of direct sun- 
light had any beneficial effect and 
the local situation ruled out the 
possibility of that condition. 

While the content of the ex- 
ample is not to be taken seriously, 
it should help to answer the ques- 
tions of who should do the research 
and how research can be used. 

As each administrator develops 
his approach to research, he will 
have to seek answers to a number 
of questions. First, everything that 
crosses his desk entitled, “Research 
Report,” will have to be classified 
as status, evaluative, or basic re- 
search, or not research at all. The 

uestion of usefulness to his school 
will be answered to a large extent 
by this classification. 

By being sensitive to the kinds 
of “is” information that each kind 
of research can give him, the ad- 
ministrator will be better able to 
apply his philosophy of education 
and make the “ought-to-be” deci- 
sions required of him. Certainly he 
will avoid being stampeded into a 
change for the sake of change on 
the grounds that it is “best prac- 
tice,” or “practice of the best.” e 
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The Procedure Is Easy 


How to Cash in on Government Surplus 


AA ceramics equipment, 
utility trucks, milling machines, 
metal lathes .. . 

These and hundreds of other 
items have been donated to this na- 
tion’s school systems during the 
last five years. There is no surprise 
at the amount of items donated—it 
is surprising to note the amount 
that is offered and never claimed. 
During the last five years, the Air 
Force alone has offered more than 
$12 billion worth of excess mate- 
tial to the nation’s schools—but 
less than 2 percent ($300,000,000) 
has been claimed, 

There are three possible explan- 
ations for a school district not tak- 
ing full advantage of this windfall: 

First, the district is so wealthy it 
can afford to buy every piece of 
equipment it can use. 

Second, nothing offered was of 
value to the district (unlikely), or 
staff members would not take the 
time to sift through what was of- 
fered to find something that was 
needed. 

Third, there is a lack of informa- 
tion on how or where to claim the 
materials. 

The last item can be handled by 
examining how one federal gov- 
ernment unit (Air Force) makes 
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surplus equipment available. Other 
agencies follow similar procedures. 

In the Air Force, changes in de- 
fense needs cause a constant influx 
of new materials and machinery. 
This tide of new materials creates 
vast quantities of excess equipment. 
Storage would not be economical, 
and to save money the material is 
declared surplus. 

This surplus property is then of- 
fered to the Air Force reserve and 
other Air Force units, Then it as 
offered to other military services 
and federal agencies. Certain 
groups with activities of special in- 
terest to the Air Force—Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Civil Air Patrol—may 
then claim property as donations. 

Finally, with the greatest bulk © 
the surplus still intact, notification 
is sent to the Department O 
Health, Education and Welfare 
which passes word along to state 
agencies for surplus property. State 
representatives then visit Air Forcé 
bases and screen the surplus mate- 
tial. Their selections are remove’ 
for distribution to schools, hosp!" 
tals, and civil defense organizations: 
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Reported from School Management, 
VI (December 1962), 43-49. 
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The procedure for obtaining this 
material is casy. It does require a 
little time, energy, and imagination. 

1. Contact your state surplus 
property agency. 

2. Make arrangements to send a 
committee to your state surplus 
warehouse. It is wise to include 
Science teachers, shop teachers, 
Maintenance personnel, and busi- 
Ness officials on the committee. 

3. Make up a list of equipment 
and 
leave it with your state agency so 
that personnel there can be on the 
lookout for the items. 

4. Be imaginative. To take great- 
Cr advantage of these donations, 
many schools are putting materials 
to work doing things they were 
Pot primarily designed to do. The 

ulsa, Oklahoma, public schools 
Saved $50,000 by acquiring a crane 

fom the Air Force and using 
school maintenance people for an 
extensive dirt-moving operation. 
he only cost to the district was the 
Cost of transporting the crane. Oth- 
er institutions are using fork lifts 
as ladders for cleaning windows 
and trimming trees, and converting 
Smal] warehouse tugs to operate 
as handy utility trucks. Some schools 
lave harnessed the small tug motors 
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materials you could use and’ 
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to operate as for lawn 
mowers. 

In short, by using a little ingenu- 
ity and invention, many schools 
have been able to take advantage of 
free or inexpensive offerings that 
otherwise would appear to be use- 
less. 

Two arguments have been ad- 
vanced against the use of surplus 
property. The first, that there’s too 
much red tape, is unavoidable, But 
state agencies are supposed to ex- 
pedite the removal of surplus prop- 
erty. If they do not, a word to your 
Congressman should clear the way. 

The second argument—that any- 
thing “free” from the government 
still costs the taxpayer money— 
misses a basic point. The taxpayers 
have already paid for this equip- 
ment, they can't get that money 
back, and if the schools use this 
surplus they will be extending the 
use of tax dollars. 

Much of this equipment is still 
being sold at public sales to private 
firms and individuals—the final 
step in the Air Force program, 
These sales realize only a small per- 
centage of the potential worth of 
the property. It could be of far 
greater value when used by the 
schools. o 
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From references furnished by would-be Peace Corps 
Volunteers: “The applicant appears to be making good 
strides developing from a shy, selfconscious girl into a 
persevering, selfconfident lad.” “Recently her folks are 
working, but before that her father was a minister.” “Even 
police that have arrested him in the past state they like 


him.” 
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Any One Flunk in Sand-Pile? 


Kindergarten 
and the 
Forward Look 


ETHEL G. SASSMAN 


In 


Philadelphia Teachers Association 
News Letter 


“Wren our Supplement to the 
Kindergarten Guide was issued, I 
was panic-stricken. Topics to be 
covered were “Visual Discrimina- 
tion,” “Visual Perception,” “Quan- 
titative Concepts,” "Geometric Con- 
cepts,” "Space Relationships,” etc. 
Happily, before handing in my 
resignation, I discovered there was 
little mentioned in the guide that 
we had not always done in kinder- 
garten. I just didn’t recognize such 
formidable titles. 

Take “Space Relationship,” for 
example. I was afraid of that One, 
having once heard a speaker say 
that children should not be made to 
walk through the halls in orderly 
fashion. It seems that when chil- 
dren leap into the air they are not 
misbehaving but merely exploring 
space. 


According to the Guide, space 


relationship does not mean that at 
all. One suggested activity is to 
walk with children through the 
school to learn where various offices 
are located. We have always done 
that, joyfully unaware that it was a 
reading-readiness activi ty. We 
thought it was learning where the 
infirmary was so that in the event 
of a skinned knee one could find 
the nurse rather than winding up 
in the midst of the tuba players in 
the music room. - 
Under the heading “Money,” it 
is suggested that we learn the de- 
nominations as money is dropped 
in the Red Cross box. I am sorry 
but we will have to learn some 
other way. Collecting milk gr 
Red Cross money, United Func 
money, Health Fund money, Spari 
Luncheon money, Mae Desmon 
money, and Cup Cake Sale money 
is not enough? We now have to 
learn what kind it is? Uh-uh. I've 
seen so much money I don’t even 
like the stuff—and I used to be 
crazy about it. . 
Under “Developing Speaking 
Ability” we are told, “Allow for 
free flow of spontaneous conversa 
tion.” Allow! Just try to stop it- 
The Guide also says that teachers 
must be good listeners. We have 4 
choice? Kindergarten teachers af 
the best listeners in the world. For 


== 
Ethel G. Sassman is a Kindergarte? 
Teacher, Forrest School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Reported per 
the Philadelphia Teachers Associ? 
tion News Letter, LXI (December 
1962), 7, 13. 
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years we have been trying to get in 
a word. 

There is one sentence under this 
topic I enjoy: “Reduce to a mini- 
mum conditions that are distracting 
or disturbing.” I'd reduce them to 
extinction if I could get away with 
it. There are messengers by the 
dozen, termite men, plumbers, 
Snow plows under the window in 
Winter and power mowers in sum- 
mer, jet planes, and children squirt- 
ng water into the air from the 
drinking fountain—which is under 
my window. I tried to reduce this 
Water-squirting disturbance (just 
Once) by thrusting my head out 
the window, 

We are also told not to stifle a 
child with a speech handicap. I 
wish I could stifle the one in my 
Stoup—just a little—please? He 
never stops talking. I once asked 

iM to please be quiet for a mo- 
ment and he looked so sad that 
after a while I told him to cheer 
up and we would forget the whole 
Unhappy incident. He responded 
with a lusty whack on my back and 
Said, “Now ‘ats a sensiboo vay to 
Put it” He hasn't stopped talking 
Since, 
nga only real problem in this 

ing-readiness program is in the 
ese of devices and charts. The 
Guide neglected to say where to 
3 i them. We are not all in new 
cols with built-in shelves. 

es e Guide also neglects to ex- 
oe what good the charts do. For 

ample, a weather chart scems to 
one, portant. I spent hours making 

-© Ws enormous and looks like 
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a pie divided into wedges. Each 
wedge depicts a different kind of 
weather. The arrow in the cen- 
ter must be pointed to the proper 
wedge. It seems to me that if a 
child walks three blocks in the 
pouring rain, comes dripping into 
school, and still doesn’t know its 
raining, he is beyond the help of 
a weather chart. 

Now we should also have a help- 
er chart, on which there is a picture 
of a cookie with Penelope’s name 
card in a slot beside it. Of course, 
you still have to say, ‘Penelope, 
please serve the cookies,” because 
Penelope doesn’t know that’s her 
name up there unless she’s told. 

We do not have a chart in our 
room because we do not serve each 
other at snack time. I feel that my 
children will not have a retinue of 
servants when they grow up—we 
are more the automat-supermarket 

so we serve ourselves. It also 
cuts in half the time it takes to get 
milk and cookies into them. 

All this excitement over kinder- 
garten is a bit of a nuisance but 
very flattering. Remember a couple 
of years ago when there was talk 
of doing away with “frills” in 
education—namely driver training 
and kindergarten? Now kinder- 
garten is so important no child can 
survive without it. 

The next time some wag says to 
me, “Flunked anybody in sand-pile 
lately?” he'd better have his track 
shoes on. I don’t teach that any 
more. I’m a specialist in visual 
perception and space relation- 
ship. e 


Avoided More than Neglected 


Sex Education 


PHYLLIS and EBERHARD KRONHAUSEN 


In Teachers College Record 


O say that sex education is the 
most neglected arca of instruction 
is a gross understatement. It is not 
only neglected, it is actively and 
scrupulously avoided. In most of 
the world, with such rare excep- 
tions as Sweden, where sex educa- 
tion is compulsory from kinder- 
garten on, it is much easier to come 
by sexual experience than to gain 
accurate information. 

In America, where progressive 
education and psychoanalysis took 
roots more deeply and were more 
widely accepted than in the Euro- 
pean countries, sex education has 
fared no better than anywhere else, 
and sometimes worse. 

Why should one be concerned 
over the lack of sexual knowledge 
and instruction? There are man 
areas in which instruction is faulty 
and knowledge less than what 
might be desired. Why single out 
sex? Why not stress mathematics, 
communication skills, or the de- 
velopment of a social intelligence? 

The reason for concern is that 
educational neglect and trouble in 
the sexual area are not isolated 
phenomenons but have a great deal 
to do with learning or not learn- 
ing in other areas as well. General 
neglect, in the home and in the 
school, is therefore more serious 
than any other. 


= 


Phyllis and Eberhard Kronhausen, 

who are authors of several books 

on sex and morals, live in New 

York City. Reported from Teachers 

College Record, LXIV (January 
1963), 321-330. 
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Sexual curiosity awakens early 1? 
the growing child, and if it is not 
satisfied but squashed and dis 
couraged, it may produce a more 
general intellectual inhibition Of 
dulling of interest and set up learn 
ing blocks which are not directly 
related to sexuality. If this hap- 
pens, it can seriously cripple the 
intellectual development and lay 
the foundations for later unfortu- 
nate personal limitations on Cre% 
tive potential, achievement, 2” 
efficiency. . 

There is good reason to believe 
that the same educational and emo” 
tional neglects of the maturing 1° 
dividual contribute a significa 
share to any number of socially 
undesirable character formation” 
and unhappy personal adaptation 
which are no less deplorable 
being generally taken for gante 
in our society. Sex education 1s on 
a matter of choice or special int’ 
ests, but of a more fundament? 
nature, especially demanding of 4 
tention in a society such as OU 


ward? 4 


SEX 


which is probably more conflicted 
in this area than in any other. 
_ Thus, the first thing to remember 
is that sex education cannot take 
place in a vacuum. It cannot be a 
dessert on an overcrowded educa- 
tional menu, Ideally and intrinsical- 
ly, sex education is part of a core 
curriculum. Its subject matter con- 
Sists of a kind of knowledge which 
can only be imparted effectively in 
a multidisciplined approach involv- 
108g various departments and courses 
of study, at any educational level. 
i A word of caution and explana- 
tion is in order, When we speak of 
Sex education” in its more physi- 
cal, biological, and psychological 
aspects, we do not wish to convey 
N approach that is purely material- 
Istic or physical. Nothing could be 
More from our thinking. The spirit- 
ual and love aspects of sexuality are 
undamentally important to our 
i they are not stressed in the 
ieee context because of the com- 
ig of the topic and a wish to 
Fee i confusion. Moreover, we 
h At this side has been more 
“quately treated in the literature 
acknowledged in education. 
ur society, any attempt to 
tho Per with the sex ft of 
Say young would certainly 
Seen violent opposition from 
is ojg StOUps. But once the child 
own a ae to have a mind of his 
Cation s a certain amount of dis- 
that HR. It is not utopian to suggest 
a Bood the public schools can do 
Cation 2h effective job of sex edu- 
ation a © conception of sex edu- 
Ot as an isolated subject, but 


Meet 
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as an integral part of the total cur- 
riculum should make this task 
easier for the schools and should 
make educators less vulnerable to 
outside criticism and attack, 


STEPS INDICATED 


How would such a program work 
in actual practice? With present at- 
titudes, it would, even at best, be 
practicable only in part. We can 
do little more than indicate what 
we consider steps in the right direc- 
tion. We shall focus our discussion 
mainly on sex education at the 
high-school and college levels. 

The most obvious points of con- 
tact between traditional subjects and 
a functional program of sex educa- 
tion are the natural sciences. In 
biology, the case is clear-cut. Instead 
of stopping with the flowers or 
even the birds and bees, a teacher 
can simply go on to discuss the 
sex life of the higher mammals, in- 
cluding the human being. If teach- 
ers are themselves lacking in knowl- 
edge, the existing ignorance can 
easily be overcome by appropriate 
readings supplemented by lectures 
and seminars on a postgraduate 
basis. 

In chemistry, it would be fas- 
cinating to include in the curricu- 
lum, particularly at the college 
level, information on the chemis- 
try of the sexual functions—for 
instance, the structure and function 
of the various hormones and the 
chemical interactions which accom. 
pany the processes of reproduction. 

In our studies and discussions 
with scores of teachers and educa- 
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tors, we have found that where sex 
education bogs down is on the 
question of actual sexual behavior, 
not on the matter of theory. We, 
therefore, advocate including in a 
total sex-education program not 
only the procreative aspects of sex 
in general (physiology of concep- 
tion, foetus growth, etc.), but also 
the specific copulatory behavior of 
humans and animals. It is this type 
of information with which the 
growing child is specially con- 
cerned, and it is precisely this which 
is most zealously withheld from 
him. This type of information can 
be handled in a dignified and ob- 
jective manner, even with younger 
students, provided the social and 
emotional conditions make such an 
approach at all possible. 

It may be surprising—even 
shocking to some—that we would 
like the Prospective teacher of sex 
education to inform himself, and 
to include in his instruction, mate- 
rial on certain forms of “abnormal” 
sexuality—for instance, homosexu- 
ality and other common deviations 
of the sexual impulse with which 
the maturing individual is often 
deeply concerned or which he is 
likely to encounter sooner or later, 

Sex education must include, with- 
out arousing anxiety, objective and 
accurate discussions of venereal 
diseases and the basic principles of 
prevention and treatment. 

We think it important to find a 
way to adequately prepare young 
people of college age for the prob- 
lems involved in the frequent dis- 
turbances of potency in the male 
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and of inadequate sex response in 
the female. They can then be bet- 
ter able emotionally to avoid them 
altogether or in a better position 
to cope with them. 

All this we believe could be ac- 
complished without offending the 
sensitivity of the adolescent and 
young adult wherever enlightened 
community and academic stand- 
ards make honesty without sensa- 
tionalism possible. 


EXPLORE MORAL QUESTIONS 


Certainly, sex education must 


come to grips with the facts of 
pregnancy, both wanted and un- 
wanted, and of the most effective 
measures of birth control from the 
rhythm method to the chemistry 2% 
function of the latest oral pills. 
The moral questions involved must 
not be avoided, but fully explore 
in an objective nonsectarian way: 
A number of still more trouble- 
some problems need to be looke 
into because they concern gtd 
creasing proportion of our hig 
school and college population; 
Among these items in urgent nee 
of rational examination by ot 
tors and their charges are the leg? 
and medical aspects of voluntary 
termination of pregnancy, its P 
sible alternatives, particularly a 
legal and social situation of * 
unmarried mother and her child. 3 
As emotionally loaded as the 
issues are, they should be take? E 
not later than in the seconda} 
school. It is in the younger ^% 
groups that these problems, aie 
large part to prevailing social @ 


manó 4 
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tudes, are frequently accompanied 
by the most tragic and devastating 
consequences of all, 


LESS CONTROVERSIAL 


It is obvious that we are, as far 
as the average school situation is 
Concerned, a considerable distance 
from the degree of social maturity 
necessary to Permit such a program 
of this type. However, not all as- 
Pects of Sexuality and family life 
are quite as controversial. With 
Somewhat greater equanimity we 
can approach the legal side of 
i annulment, 
4 _ and similar matters— 
fe which the public is usually 
ould Poorly informed. This lack 
ie E easily be remedied through 
oe priate units in social science, 

‘Cs, Or home economics. 

Subject e Same manner, traditional 
tien of history and foreign lan- 
Brea could contribute to an inte- 
Certain Program of sex education. A 
ern oat of material on the 
and f Patterns of sexual custom 
Period ang ;orsAnization from one 
another nd from one civilization to 
Subject Could be included in the 
Matter of these courses. 

Woulg inclusion of such items 
teac ak € accepted more readily by 
Ubjects and students because these 

ave already become much 
ba gro Ponsive to their cultural 
eng, "nds and their social conse- 
: a Over the past few years. 
"ay 88estion would mean only a 
Senerag tional step in the same 

In trection, 

965, © area of literature, our 
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schools have traditionally missed 
another golden Opportunity for 
linking the physical aspect of sexu- 
ality, as emphasized by the natural 
sciences, with their emotional and 
moral correlates. Many of the lit- 
erary works presently studied in 
high school and college contain 
references to sexual behavior which 
excel in psychological lucidity, 
keenness of observation, and philo- 
sophical depth, better than the most 
carefully prepared case studies 
could possibly provide. Only in- 
ventive employment of this avail- 
able material is needed, instead of 
ignoring it. 

The same, appalling attitude is 
evident in the practiced educational 
blackout of high-caliber erotic art, 
including works from Rembrandt 
and earlier to Piscasso. This mate- 
rial is extremely rich in sociologi- 
cal, historical, and psychological in- 
sight and information for those 
able to use it in this fashion. 

We have no doubt overstressed 
the case for an integrated and func- 
tional program of sex education on 
all levels of emotional maturity and 
learning readiness, We risk this 
only to clarify issues and because 
we do not conceive of sex educa- 
tion or sexual reform as ends in 
themselves. We regard them as 
fundamental to and part of an 
evolving new social organization 
and a new general ethic in which 
man’s attitude toward his body, his 
sexual impulse, and the love of 
one’s fellow men are only import- 
ant parts of a larger Philosophy of 
social construction. e 


One Reinforces the Other 


Early Writing 
as an Aid 
to Reading 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


In Elementary English 


ODAY, the concern over im- 
provement of reading results in a 
tendency to lengthen the daily 
reading time, step up word drills, 
and require more extensive use of 
texts and workbooks. It may be more 
productive to introduce writing car- 
lier, and to relate writing closely 
to the initial reading experience. 

Judging from observations of 

rimary-school pupils and facts 
about the interrelationships be- 
tween the two processes, learning 
to read is reinforced by simultane- 
ous experience in writing. Reading 
and writing are both forms of lan- 
guage expressed with a common 
graphic symbol system representing 
the spoken language; the ABC’s, 
for English. Whether a child is 
reading or: spelling, he is dealing 
with the same set of phonic ele- 
ments represented with the same 
graphic symbols. 


It is rare to find a child who can 
express ideas in writing, however 
simple, who cannot read. Those 
who are unable to read can scarce- 
ly write their names or spell the 
simplest words. Older slow readers 
tend to be semiliterates, retarded 
in all phases of written expression. 

The tendency to keep reading 
and writing apart in beginning 
reading instruction is unfortunate 
because of the mutual relationships 
between the two processes. Pushing 
reading far ahead means that the 
two skills cannot be mutually retn 
forced to the fullest extent: 3° 
that writing, in contrast to reading 
will seem to be a tedious, dificult 
task. eine 

The key to writing as an aid 
reading in the carly stages lies ks 
the use of manuscript-style wE 
which more closely resembles 
type of the printed page. Case 
style writing has less carry-over T 
beginning reading because ar 
slanted letter forms differ son 
print and because it takes longe", 
learn to achieve a practical sope 
for expressive writing. With maa 
script writing the child begins " 
mediately using his writing to js: 
cord his favorite language patte". 

Evidence of children's early hi 
terest in writing is proof of The 
ness by beginning school ag¢ pt 
typical school beginner is êP 
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EARLY 


have shown some interest by being 
able to write his first name and 
Print other letters and numbers, 
When very young children play 
school, they are more apt to think 
of school work as writing and spell- 
ing than reading or other school 
activities, 


ADVANTAGES 

The advantages of early writing 
an aid to reading are many. 
riting is an active motor-muscu- 
lar response which produces word 
Patterns that are perceived visually. 
The motor response aids memory of 
the letter forms and words. The 
young writer must observe how 
cach word and the separate ele- 
ments in each word are formed. 
© write the separate letters, to 
“Py short words, to print his name 
oe comparatively simple tasks that 
Ac beginner the satisfaction of 

& tangible results. 
tion siess young boys whose atten- 
ine ee during reading, who 
Plače ind the page or keep the 
Stories moe lose interest in little 
and i Oreign to their background 
tite S may be able to give 
Petienan to copying and writing ex- 
ity a which entail overt activ- 
Shildre relate to themselves. Passive 
etice and those lacking selfcon- 
e who seem overwhelmed by 
Cen tg Print, may be able to con- 
eani a bit of writing. 

beginner S to write acquaints the 
of S with the ABC's. Instead 
Naming g (ooking at the letters and 
in Printen m or trying to spot them 
1963 Words, the child in writ- 
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ing must construct the letters from 
memory or actively copy them. Here 
is the most sure way of fixing the 
letter forms in mind and learning 
their names. 

No writing can be done without 
recalling the letter forms and their 
standard arrangement in common 
words. Writing and copying words 
forces the writer to pay attention 
to details, to likenesses and differ- 
ences, peculiarities, or unusual fea- 
tures. Writing helps the beginner 
to catch on to the make-up of a 
word such as between, or circus, or 
party. 

Discrimination of similar 
pearing words is sharpened by the 
writing-spelling experience: who- 
how, where-when, this-that, farth- 
er-father, brook-broke. 

Writing is a means of recogniz- 
ing and concentrating on phoneti- 
cally irregular words, their appear- 
ance and distinctive features, e.g., 
knife, through, tough, many. 

Reversals and other confusions 
straighten out as children practice 
writing the confusing words and 
then pronouncing them. “Spelling- 
out” is objectionable in reading be- 
cause it slows down word recogni- 
tion and interferes with thought 
getting. In writing, on the contrary, 
spelling-out is essential in building 
up the separate words. 

Teachers have expressed surprise 
at the difficulty children experience 
in detecting the initial sounds and 
component parts within printed 
words, e.g., the s in song, Say, see; 
the m in mother, my, most. Com- 
posing words by their sounds as in 
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written spelling forces the child to 
say and see the parts in words. As 
the child writes and spells, he can 
see the need of matching letters to 
sounds. In writing words from 
memory, the child must think of the 
succession of sounds within words 
and try to call up a visual impres- 
sion of the word parts, all valuable 
aids in reading. 

Writing furnishes practice in us- 
ing words in meaningful sentences, 
strengthening the association be- 
tween word forms and their mean- 
ings, and increasing the child's 
familiarity with sentence patterns. 
The pupil begins to recognize the 
different kinds of sentences used in 
expression, and the conventional 
punctuation of sentences required 
in writing, all of which contributes 
to reading comprehension. The 
value of sentence punctuation for 
reading becomes more obvious as 
the children themselves learn to 
punctuate the sentences they write. 
i Another value of writing is that 
it accustoms the learner to move 
across the lines in a left-to-right 
direction. Thus eye-hand coordina- 
tion in writing helps train the eye- 
movements required in reading. 

In view of the foregoing, it 
seems advisable to provide infor- 
mal writing experiences for chil- 
dren early in the first grade, devot- 
ing as much time to writing as to 
reading in beginning instruction. 

The writing tools need not be 
limited to chalk or bulky pencils. 
The beginner may find more satis- 
faction in “writing with brush 
and water colors, or he may enjoy 
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using a felt marker or printing the 
letters with finger paints. 

Writing practice is too often 
identifed with penmanship drills, 
push-and-pull exercises, with me- 
chanical aspects having no relation 
to linguistic experience. Actually, 
there is no real writing apart from 
“writing something,” words to spell 
or sentences that need to be writ- 
ten. The recommendation is tO 
make writing a functional skill, 
serving the child's real purposes of 
communication from the beginning. 

In the normal course of events, 
reading will soon outdistance writ- 
ing, both because of the nature of 
the process and difficulties with 
English spelling. But the rapid 
gains in reading will be due 39 
part to the early experience wit 
writing. 

These conclusions and recom 
mendations have special significance 
for slow-learners, for non-English 
speaking children learning literacy» 
for students learning to re? 
foreign languages, and for illiterat 
adults learning to read and write: 
Adult literacy programs woul 
benefit from adopting a progr” 
Combining practice in reading and 
functional writing, all related t° 
oral expression used in daily living: 

This relation of writing 4” 
reading provides a most promising 
area for research. Much valuable 
knowledge might be gained from 
€xperiments set up to explore fu 
the possibilities of early writing oe 


perience as an aid to readif® 
through the link with oral expr” 
sion, U 
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All Rules Should Start with Safety 


Take the Danger out of Sports! 


HAROLD L. LITTLEDALE 


In Parents’ Magazine 


Sooma or later every parent 
finds his youngster anxious to try 
Some hazardous sport, and the par- 
Ent’s permission is sought. Al- 
though we are aware that most 
+ Songs fun and good exercise, 
tere is still worry about the kids. 
ca much danger is there? Statis- 
S are hard to assess, but the 
Warning signals are flying. 
tea National Safety Council's 
dent Spot-check of in-school acci- 
tiy sea children around the coun- 
twelfih kindergarten through 
half of grade showed that nearly 
Bowe all accidents occurred while 
cái a played organized games. 
accou ents on playground apparatus 
E for more than half of the 
gätt PS to youngsters from kinder- 
en through second grade. Base- 
Stee lents were most frequent 
ketbalt fifth and tenth grades. Bas- 
inju became a significant cause of 
y beginning in the seventh 
major Football took over as a 
b factor in ninth grade, and 
almost senior year it accounted for 
Bame 50 percent of all organized- 
l incidents and 32 percent of 
Source Pool accidents from any 
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one big reason accidents happen is 
that children don’t recognize 
fatigue signals and tend to play 
when overtired. Growth, the ex- 
perts say, takes energy, especially 
when the growing is rapid. The 
more energy needed for growing 
—especially during the crucial pre- 
adolescence—the less energy there 
is to spare for games. 

This is why many growth experts 
agree that the most demanding 
sports should be lopped from the 
early-high-school student’s sched- 
ule. All body-contact sports, they 
add, particularly football, boxing, 
wrestling, and ice hockey, should 
be out for preteens. Sports usually 
recommended are touch football, 
for those preteens who must be- 
labor the pigskin, and the individ- 
ual sports—golf, bowling, swim- 
ming, tennis. 

Doctors will not give a precise 
list of approved sports for a pre- 
teen child. Too much depends on 
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individual growth patterns; not 
just a matter of height and weight, 
but growth as what is taking place 
with bones, muscles, internal or- 
gans which—through age 20—in- 
crease their capacity to function cf- 
fectively. . 

A child's growth at any given 
stage is called physiologic age. This 
can deviate considerably from a 
child's chronological age. Two 
youngsters born during the same 
month may vary by some three 
years in thcir physiologic age, This 
is best measured by X-ray pictures, 
muscle development tests, electro- 
cardiograms, and other devices. 

During the past few ycars there 
has been a growing concern about 
the physical condition of American 
youth, A number of physical-educa- 
tion instructors say that our young- 
sters are spending too much time 
just sitting or riding around in cars. 
President Kennedy has said that 
professionalism in sports is turning 
us into a nation of spectators. Our 
youngsters tell us that school pres- 
sures leave less time for play than 
there used to be. 

Athletic coaches believe that 
there would be fewer playing-field 
injuries if our children exercised 
more. Many elementary and secon- 
dary schools around the country are 
including in their schedules a basic 
physical fitness program recom- 
mended by the President's Council 
on Youth Fitness and calling for 
stepped-up emphasis on exercise 
around the home—walking, run- 
ning, vigorous work in the open air. 

The American Medical Associa- 
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tion says that progressive physical 
conditioning programs, including 
running, calisthenics, drills, stunts 
and contests, should be offered in 
all schools. They add that no school 
team games should be played with- 
out a minimum of two weeks O 
physical conditioning first, and a 
15-minute warm-up period 1S 
recommended before cach game. 
The AMA doctors agree with 
school coaches that training in H 
techniques of play and the rules © 
competition can cut down sports i 
juries. The player who knows how 
to play the game knows how hi 
keep clear of most serious troub . 
Both doctors and coaches agree tha 
strict enforcement of rules by com™ 
petent officials is a safely must. 
Continued revision of rules 2 
guard against dangers from nev 
methods of play is encouraged. 


PROPER EQUIPMENT 

Child development experts, pa 
tors, and coaches are in agreemer 
that proper protective equipment a 
also a must in contact sports. sonny 
er equipment is expensive, but ! 
pays returns in preventing inn 
The equipment needs to fit perfec r 
ly; hand-me-downs should nar 
be used. Much of their protectiv i 
strength may have been played O" 
by previous use. in 

A great deal has been done ts 
recent years to improve spor 
equipment. New plastics W! 
8reater shock absorbing powe 
have been developed. New design 
in body padding are decreasing d 
once-high incidence of internal 4° 


wane! 


DANGER 


abdominal injurics. But there is 
much more to be done. 
_ For example, doctors are look- 
Ing for an efficient, mobile, inex- 
Pensive knee support to cut down 
the knee injuries common in con- 
tact Sports. New football helmet 
designs are needed to cut down the 
Mounting rate of head injuries— 
the cause of 70 percent of all 
fatal football accidents. 
G A spokesman for the American 
rin of Sports Medicine says 
ier addition to the need for 
Foe pict there is a need 
the b eS Casuring proper use of 
ball Ping The National Foot- 
linei a has ruled that all affi- 
as righ schools and colleges 
E on mouth guards for 
Pinte Varsity squads this fall. A 
to i liner step, according 
jenn ists, is to make the plastic 
quin „Properly fitted, required 
is prenh for all youngsters play- 
Ba ppl including the pint- 
Op Warner” leagues. 
ame rules, too, can be changed 


© PxysitcaL education has 
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to provide greater protection for 
young sports participants, coaches 
and doctors say. Many fractures 
could be avoided in baseball by a 
tule against sliding. General use of 
the “quick whistle’ could make 
football competition safer. Uniform 
rules on equipment could prevent 
the dangerous lop-sidedness of let- 
ting ill-equipped youngsters play 
against well-protected youngsters. 

Any sports program should on 
occasion be subjected to some 
honest searching questions. Are 
sports carried on with the health 
and recreational interests of chil- 
dren in mind, or is there a catering 
to the wishes of adults? Is having 
fun under safe conditions the first 
consideration in your community's 
sports programs, or is having the 
glory of a winning team first on the 
list? Were your coaches hired to 
help your children safely along the 
road to physical maturity as well as 
to win? Sports can and will be fun 


so long as all the rules start with 


safety. o 


been on dead center long 


enough. Skill, sweat, and strength should not be the only 
factors in the program; physical education should involve 
the mind, not just the muscles.—Charles G. Cowell in The 


Growing Years: Adolescence. 


e WHILE education purports to teach the “whole child,” 
it is becoming more and more apparent that, under modern 
living conditions, education has an equally important task 
to keep the “child whole” long enough to enjoy the benefits 
of his schooling —W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


> Man is p 


owerless against small pains. He can feel a 


kind of pride in having broken his leg, but he can feel 
none in breaking a fingernail—Karel C. Capek. 
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Ideals Relating 
to the Structure of History 


History 
for the 
Elementary-School 
Child 


VINCENT R. ROGERS 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


—) urine a study of the west- 
ward movement, a group of 10- 
year-olds is told to imagine that 
they are living on a rocky, unpro- 
ductive, New England farm in the 
year 1867. One evening, an older 
brother bursts into the kitchen with 
a poster. It says that the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad is offering new lands 
for sale in Kansas. The land is said 
to be fertile, abundant, and cheap, 
Schools and churches have been 
built, and there will be no taxes for 
six years. The family gathers 
around to read the poster. 

Now the class is asked, “What 


do you suppose the family will 
do?” The quick, common reaction 
is, “They'd move to Kansas!” The 
teacher then suggests they try act- 
ing out the story, with different 
pupils playing the roles of various 
family members. 

Each "actor" is given a card tell- 
ing something about his character. 
Father knew the farm was failing 
and felt he had little choice. Grand- 
father had brought his family from 
Scotland 50 years ago. His wife is 
buried here, this is home to him, 
and he has had enough of travel. 
The oldest son loves adventure an 
wants desperately to go, while = 
16-year-old daughter is in lov 
with the boy on the next farm. 

When the play is finally drama 
tized, the decision turns out to be 
far more difficult than the children 
had first imagined. In the fina 
analysis, the class is evenly divida 
on the issue of whether the family 
should go or stay. 3 

The above is a description of on 
of several “lessons” being caret 
out with various groups of sem 4 
tary-school children at the od 
versity of Minnesota's demonstt 
tion centers. od 

Each of the “lessons” is designe 
to help children understand So™, 
element or strand in the “structure 


t 
of history. They represent the fiss 
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halting steps in an attempt to 
strengthen and improve children’s 
carly encounters with history. 

In this matter of teaching history 
to clementary-school children, we 
seem to have more than our share 
of diagnosticians while suffering 
from a shortage of therapists. 

A good share of the volumes of 
Criticism during the last decade 
complains that in teaching history 
at the clementary-school level, his- 
tory is approached generally as a 
precise body of knowledge, proven 
beyond doubt, and ready to be mas- 
tered by students; the textbook is 
still the basic teaching tool; and 
a ae elementary level, texts tend 
ang ag ene overly idealistic, 
= often lack the stimulating de- 
th necessary to give meaning to 

© broad generalizations they em- 
Ploy freely, 
iene might add that, in current 
$ =, children are seldom asked 
tl thinking processes character- 
one as “divergent” (independent 

"ginal work that gives students 
OPportunity to discover ideas 
worp selves), or “evaluative” 
judgin involving critical thinking, 
ing) © selecting, and organiz- 


8). 


Or 


STRUCTURE OF HISTORY 


Brae short years ago Jerome 
the „<, tantalized many of us with 
Elya lication of The Process of 
amples e While most of the ex- 
dra t and illustrations used were 
ics, p, "OM mathematics and phys- 
Vitaly tuner does make two points 


à portant to those seeking 
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to improve the teaching of history 
in the elementary school: First is 
his concept of the structure of a 
discipline; that is, the importance 
of a child's understanding of the 
underlying principles of a given 
field of knowledge. Second is the 
importance he attaches to present- 
ing basic ideas to young children in 
a form they can understand. 

If one accepts the assumption 
that an understanding of the struc- 
ture of history is of vital import- 
ance and that structure can be 
taught to young children, where, 
then, do we go from here? 

The first step is to decide what 
basic principles comprise history’s 
structure. Apparently this has been 
effectively accomplished in science 
and mathematics. History still 
awaits this treatment. This is un- 
derstandable because man’s behav- 
ior is a complex thing and exceed- 
ingly difficult to classify. Never- 
theless, first steps must be taken, 
and the following analysis is of- 
fered as a possible beginning. 

It appears to me that ideas re- 
lated to the structure of history 
tend to cluster around three major 
hubs: ideas related to the methodol- 
ogy of history; ideas related to the 
nature and goals of history; and 
ideas related to the content, the 
people, and events that comprise 
history. 

The sample ideas presented un- 
der the headings below represent 
important principles forming the 
foundation for a mature under- 
standing of history. I am suggest- 
ing that much of this can be taught 
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to and understood by young chil- 
dren. I suggest further that the 
content chosen to aid in the de- 
velopment of these ideas (a unit 
on the community, the westward 
movement, or colonial life, for 
example) is of secondary import- 
ance to the principles themselves. 


SAMPLE IDEAS 


Ideas related to nature, goals of 
history —History attempts to de- 
lincate, assess, interpret, and give a 
relative place to the efforts of pco- 
ple, important idcas, and great na- 
tional achievements. 

History is not a body of precise, 
memorizable facts; history is, in a 
sense, constant controversy. His- 
torians do not always agree. Inter- 
pretations change as man examines 
events at different times and in dif- 
ferent places. 

History provides us with a series 
of case histories that may help us 
deal with contemporary affairs; his- 
tory does not, however, offer us 
revealed, unchanging laws or pat- 
terns of events. 

All historical events were, at 
one time, “open questions,” just 
as today’s decisions (which will be- 
come tomorrow's history) are simi- 
larly open. We may only evaluate 
the choices made in the past and 
attempt to find meaningful alter- 
natives or possibilities for today’s 
decisions. 

Ideas related to content of his- 
tory.—Change has been a universal 
condition of human society. Change 
and progress, however, are not 
necessarily synonymous. 


Races, cultures, and civilizations 
in various historical periods have 
made contributions to the growth 
of our present civilizations. 

Mankind has been motivated by 
morals and ideals and by material 
wants and needs. . 

While physical environments 1n 
many places and regions have been 
altered, human motives of drives 
have remained nearly the same. 

Peaceful cooperation is onc a 
man’s worthiest, earliest, and most 
persistent historical experience 
Conflict and hostility, however are 
also within man’s experience. 

In the contemporary world, his 
torical events affect people oe 
places far beyond the limits of th 
lace of their origin. 

. Men in every age and place pir 
made use of basic social function 
such as educating, transporting 
communicating, ctc., in adjusting 

the world. ; 

Ideas related to method of pi 
tory. —The historian works þa 
ly with primary sources 
letters, diaries, travelers’ 
newspapers, and magazines. 
are the “stuff” of history- 


ions: 
The historian draws conclusi® os 
formulates principles, and ra pis 


generalizations on the basis pa 
study and interpretation of pr! 
sources. 


ry 


' pis? 
In evaluating sources, the “iy 


torian is concerned with authen", 
ity of his material; he recog! e 
for example, that elapsed time of 
tween occurrence and reporting g 
an event often affect the acorn 
of reporting the event; he 15 
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cerned with the author of his re- 
port, his interests, qualifications, 
and biases. 

The historian recognizes that 
One's feelings and emotions, his 


drives and motives, may often 
affect how one interprets a given 
event, 


The historian looks at historical 
Events with an appropriate perspec- 
tive. For example, one might gage 
the real heartbreak and suffering 
involved in the Pilgrims’ coming 
to America or the pioneers’ moving 
West in relation to the hardships of 
ife in general at this time. 
ee ¢ historian is aware that ad- 
dorer. in historical scholarship, dis- 
fen ries of new sources of informa- 
of ied necessitate a reevaluation 
ti 'S conclusions and generaliza- 

Ons, 
set listing of ideas is not sug- 
It isa be complete or unchanging. 
ing cginning statement or work- 
deve that has proven useful in 
Pment of materials and tech- 


niques in teaching history to ele- 
mentary-school children. 

Experiences such as the one de- 
scribed at the beginning of this 
article are related directly to one 
or more of the basic historical 
principles described above. As ex- 
periments continue with materials 
and techniques, we are attempting 
to discover whether children do 
begin to understand the method of 
history; whether they are able to 
apply generalizations to other prob- 
lems and other content. 

We are also curious about the 
types of children who are able to 
work sucessfully with these mate- 
rials. We wonder, too, whether so- 
called “average” teachers (with 
appropriate manuals and guides) 
will be able to work effectively with 
these materials. At the moment, 
precise answers to these questions 
are not yet available. We are, 
however, both encouraged with, 
and enthusiastic about, current 
progress and future possibilities. © 


© Å SURE sign you're getting older is when your young- 
Sters tell you about their history lessons and you realize 
that when you went to school the same items were called 
“current events.” —From Woodmen of the World Magazine. 
© From a student test paper: The cause of the American 


Revolution was taxation without relaxation. 


Sippi Educational Advance. 


From Missis- 


© THe sixth graders were discussing their social-studies 


lesson. The teacher asked, 


“What was the name of the 


channel where the British fleet fought the Spanish Arma- 
da?” One pupil answered, “I think it was Channel Five.” 


—From NEA Journal. 


© SEEING ourselves as others see us wouldn’t do much 
800d. We wouldn't believe what we saw.—From Midland 


1965 Schools. 


==, With Education in Washington == 
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Congressional Scene.—The 
augurics were not hopeful as the 
President’s 182-page omnibus “Na- 
tional Education Improvement Act 
of 1963” began its journey through 
the legislative process with public 
hearings and closed-door consid- 
eration by the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. Chairman 
Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.) 
observed at the outset: “I want 
to be politically realistic and point 
out that this bill (H.R. 3000) as 
it is now before us might not 
come out of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, probably 
would not get a rule, and if it 
did, would be emasculated on the 
floor of the House or in confer- 
ence.” 

Among the reasons for Rep. 
Powell's pessimism were the high 
ultimate cost of the President's 
proposals at a time when the chief 
business before Congress is cutting 
taxes, the combination of popular 
and unpopular programs into one 
big bill, and the Administration's 
refusal to request construction 
grants for private elementary and 
secondary schools. Other members 
of his committee expressed dissatis- 
faction on other grounds. 

Although the Presidents pro- 
posals for elementary and secon- 
dary education were drafted to gain 
conservative support, as described 
in detail here last month, Rep. 
Peter Freylinghuysen (R-N.J.), 


the ranking Republican member a 
the Committee, attacked the bill a 
once and attempted to prevent Se 
obstruct the public hearings. tie 
was echoing the opinion of x 
party's leader in the ert 
Representatives, Rep. Charles” oe 
leck (R-Ind.), who said that if 5 
House was “confronted with the 
sort of a bill, we will have noth 
ing. 

‘On the other hand, a leader x 
the liberal Democrats, Rep- — 
Green (D-Ore.), was disap” fe 
that the proposed grants to 
states for elementary and seco” d 
school salary improvement WO $ 
not lessen present disparities i. 
tween states. She was not Cele 
fied with HEW Secretary 716 
brezze’s rebuttal that living © 
vary from state to state. Ad- 
Green was also critical of the a 
ministration’s refusal to wee 
mend undergraduate scholars” t- 
which have been repeatedly e at 
ed by the House, and the fact fof 
only loans were recommende ose 
the construction of general port p 
academic facilities at institu” ay 
of higher education. She or e 
emphasized that this would, 3 43 
clude aid to public college’ A 
states whose laws forbid thes 
stitutions to borrow. 


p 
mp? 

The opposition of the Pagi” 
Catholic church was not pe 


ished by the bill's liberality noe 
matter of forgiveness of 1 


ya? 
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loans for private-school teachers 
and construction grants for special 
Purposes (libraries, for example) 
Bt private technical institutes, com- 
munity colleges, and universities 
and colleges. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, director of the education 
department of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, said that 
President Kennedy’s education 
pr “contains something for 
chita sody, everybody except the 
HE oe whose parents have elected 
dene them to private schools.’ 
Mee he considered the pro- 
Seton of the bill for higher edu- 
"O encouraging,” he stated: 
A position has not changed. We 
ing a treatment for all chil- 
pai Ve have stated this clearly 
any times. On this we stand 

tm.” 
act Neil C. D'Amour, asso- 
$ ee of the Department 
ition Superintendents of the 
ciation, Catholic Education Asso- 
toward considers the bill a step 
System,” a monolithic educational 
;. œ In Jast month's Catho- 
asserted thar” Msgr. D'Amour 
federal ay positions taken on the 
ing hy to education issue dur- 
Out with 87th Congress “brought 
ee ding clarity the intent 
Süre a elements within our 
Pluralis to destroy the traditional 
and to m in American education 
ducati replace it with a monolithic 
tonal system.” He said the 
tage ad a program 
th tket, se schools from the 
© bow We as Americans permit 
erful public-school asso- 


it} 
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ciation known as the National 
Education Association to seize con- 
trol of American education, there 
can only be disaster in our future.” 


Leadership Lacking.—The most 

realistic comments at the House 
Committee's hectic public hearings 
were made during a brief colloquy 
on the wisdom displayed by the 
Administration in sending Con- 
gress an omnibus bill. “If we 
have the leadership of Congress, 
we'll pass it,” Secretary Celebrezze 
contended. “But if the Adminis- 
tration drags its feet, it will be 
very difficult to pass,” replied Rep. 
Albert H. Quie (R-Minn.). The 
education bill is the only major 
iece of legislation presented by 
the HEW Department this year, 
but elsewhere the Administration 
does indeed seem to be dragging 
its feet. 

Major attention is being given 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which is considering the 
Administration’s tax proposals, and 
foreign policy is occupying more 
of the President’s attention than it 
usually does. After opening his 
Committee’s hearings, Rep. Powell 
himself flew off to his Puerto Rican 
vacation home to visit his wife, a 
high-salaried employe of his Com- 
mittee who is rarely seen in the 
House Office Building. As he did, 
he was bitterly and personally at- 
tacked on the Senate floor by Sen. 
John J. Williams (R-Del.). 

Sen. Williams characterized Rep. 
Powell’s recent European trip— 
with two comely Committee em- 
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ployes—to study the impact of the 
common market in American labor 
as a “vacation with his lady 
friends” and a "tour of the night 
clubs of Europe” that was financed 
by the State Department. He criti- 
cized the HEW Department for 
giving certain of Powell's asso- 
ciates a $250,000 grant to deter- 
mine how effectively a domestic 
Peace Corps could alleviate juven- 
ile delinquency in Harlem. He 
asserted that the Internal Revenue 
Service is not vigorously attempting 
to collect $40,000 Rep. Powell is 
said to owe the government. 

Sen. Williams said nothing pub- 
licly that has not been caustically 
or ribaldly discussed for months 
on Capitol Hill. But the impact 
of his speech, the like of which has 
not been made in Congress since 
1917, will make it difficult for 
some Congressmen to vote for the 
President's bill simply because it 
is formally sponsored by his nom- 
inal licutenant, Rep. Powell. For 
other members, to be sure, the 
alleged misdeeds of Rep. Powell, 
who recently resigned from his 
Harlem pulpit, merely provide a 
convenient excuse for voting 
against aid to education. 

The key to survival of the Ad- 
ministration’s bill in anything re- 
sembling its original form or bulk 
is probably its provisions for con- 
tinuance of federal aid for so- 
called impacted areas. In contrast 
to his position in previous years 
(and that of President Eisen- 
hower), this year President Ken- 
nedy has avoided attacks on Public 


Laws 815 and 874 and agreed to 
a 4-year extension of the costly 
program. If this sure-fire pe 
sion can be retained in the bill, 
it will carry many a less palatable 
provision to enactment. i 

Commissioner-Designate Francis 
Keppel played only a small role 
before the unruly House Education 
Committee. Because the Senate 
was delayed by a protracted debate 
on its rules, he was not yet aE 
pointed “with the advice and por 
sent of the Senate.” Until ue 
formality was accomplished, E 
though on the job every day, ve 
drew no pay. As the Committe? 
wrangled, a freshman, Rep. Sr 
Gibbons (D-Fla.), stalked ote 
saying, “I'm sick of this gb 
thing.” Keppel was sympathe 
ally asked by Rep. Sn iy 
Ayres (R-O.): “Do you E 
want to be confirmed?” He g3™ 
said he did. 


Like a Union.—The NEA, an 
Ienged by the relatively rent 
American Federation of Teach” 
AFL-CIO, is acting mighty 
a union in the nation’s SC 
largest public-school system 
Overseas 1-12 school system loys 
military dependents, which aay 7 
more than 7,000 teachers fof thes? 
000 children. About 4,400 of yer 
teachers are members of the a 
seas Education Associatio®, 
quasi-state affiliate of NEA. pe 

Months ago, NEA asked Ho it 
fense Department to recog ef 
as a spokesman for these = oe 
under the government-wide 


al 


i 

yenth 

the 
of 


y 
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for recognition of organizations 
representing substantial numbers of 
federal employes, which usually are 
trade unions. Even before recog- 
nition was forthcoming, however, 
it acceded to the request of its 
affiliate and demonstrated a mili- 
tancy frequently lacking on the 
domestic front, á 

Dr. William G. Carr, NEA’s 
i secretary, sent an “Urgent 
me letter to all state and 
nes fA affiliates to inform 
tite who are considering ac- 
pies 5 Positions next year in the 
thane a dependents’ schools, of 
tug serious” educational and 

ary problems, 
= oe cited a survey conducted 
Stem 4 y the Department of De- 
i: = ni only recently made pub- 
Stitcher” i criticized these schools 
apes ee The survey found short- 
“ath perc and current text- 
ened es of needed specialist 
A pa ne Principals bogged down 
litho: work, an excessive teacher 
handicay rate, little provision for 
inade i a or superior children, 
tie ia ate and unsafe school facili- 
.. Many locations, unsuitable 


ho 

usi 

an "8 for teachers at some posts, 

tea, UPtofessional salaries for 
chers,” 


© said that the report recom- 
Sch ale gt administration of the 
l € unified, that the educa- 
eth gram of the schools be 
Schoo] ened substantially, that 
that facilities be improved, and 
Salaria, chers be paid professional 
addeg The report emphasized, he 
> that increased funds are 


basic to most of the improvements 
proposed. 

The group which made the long- 
suppressed study of the overseas 
schools was appointed by Edward 
L. Katzenbach, Jr., Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for edu- 
cation and Manpower Resources. 
Its members were Alva J. Gibson, 
chairman, dependents’ school com- 
mittee, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
chairman; Lynn M. Bartlett, Mich- 
igan superintendent of public in- 
struction; Hazel Davis, associate 
director, NEA research division; 
James E. Gribbs, Jr., chief, state 
school system section, U.S. Office 
of Education; Edward J. Meade, 
Jr., program assistant, The Ford 
Foundation; and Waurine Walker, 
assistant director of teacher educa- 
tion and certification, Texas Educa- 
tion Agency. 

Dr. Carr pointed out that the 
overseas teachers have not had a 
salary schedule increase since Sep- 
tember 1960, when their starting 
salaries were fixed at rates equal 
to those paid teachers in large U.S. 
school systems the previous year. 
In establishing the rates, the De- 
fense Department provided for an 
annual review and adjustment of 
the schedule, but this directive has 
not been followed because sufficient 
funds have not been provided 

Overseas teachers are paid from 
$4,435 to $6,215. According to 
NEA, the average salary schedule 
in large urban school districts 
ranges from $4,941 to $8,480. “If 
the salary schedule has been fully 
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implemented,” Dr. Carr said, “the 
starting salaries of overseas teach- 
ers would be at least 9.6 percent 
higher in 1962-63 than they are. 
As a group, overseas teachers have 
lost more than $4 million in the 
past three years by the failure of 
the Department of Defense to pay 
the salaries rightfully due them. 
During the period that teachers’ 
salaries have stood still, other 
civilian federal employes have had 
two pay raises averaging 13 per- 
cent.” 

The President's Budget asked 
Congress for an increase of less 
than 2 percent in overseas school 
funds. ‘This request, even if au- 
thorized by Congress,” Dr. Zarr 
declared, “will be insufficient to 
bring about the justified pay in- 
creases for teachers and the educa- 
tional improvements long recom- 
mended by the Overseas Education 


Association, the National Education 


Association, and the recent survey.” 
If 


» in the next few weeks, a 
significant number of teachers de- 
cline proferred contracts to teach 
abroad next year, Congress will 
probably be convinced 


that the 
Defense Department should be 
furnished the few millions of dol- 


lars required to enable it to comply 
with its commitment to its teach- 
ers. NEA’s tactics may well be 
successful, since the annual teacher 
resignation rate overseas is more 
than three times the national aver- 
age. If more funds are won in this 
manner for the overseas teachers, 


the next move will be up to the 
union. 


Other liems of Interest.— 
Among other news items to come 
out of Washington recently, the 
following probably should be men- 
tioned: 

V President Kennedy has pro- 
claimed chicken pox a communi- 
cable disease for purposes of en- 
forcing federal regulations gover’ 
ing the reporting and handling a 
communicable disease cases. : 
President also added hemolyti 
streptococcal infections to the iis 
of communicable diseases as 4 
substitute for scarlet fever #9 
streptococci sore throat. dit 

V The number of degree-cre a 
students enrolled in public collegi 
and universities alone in 1969 v 
be more than the number enrolle 
in all the nation’s colleges p 
universities last fall, according of 
projections of the U.S. Office 
Education. : 

By 1975, the projections envisaga 
a total of 8,616,000 enro“ 
in all colleges and universities 
5,929,000 in public institutions fs, 
2,687,000 in private phin 
The 1962 enrolment statistics ( blic 
put 2,573,000 students in P` ate 
institutions, 1,601,000 in PA at 
institutions. This means , st 
whereas enrolment in public me t 
tutions will double at some P®. 
well before 1975, enrolment 
Private institutions will he ott 
creased by only 68 percent by 1 he 

V This summer and during ig? 

33 


in 


1963—64 school year, 4,500 in 
language teachers will ar r thë 
special training institutes unde g 


NDEA program, a 
MAR 
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Programed Instruction Use 
ROGRAMED instructional materials 
are being used by approximately 
4,000 schools in the country this 
year, according to a report of the 
Center for Programed Instruction, 
Prepared for the U.S. Office of Ed- 
Ucation. This estimate is based on 
et percent return of question- 
5 Sent to 15,000 school super- 
intendents, 
Mis, percent of the schools 
E ing are using mechanical 
in S with the programs, accord- 
8 to the survey, 
ree Symposium on Re- 
related ir coseaned Learning and 
SS held information activities will 
ns in the NEA Headquarters, 
we ton, De, March 24-26. 
Pi cd for discussion at the Sym- 
A » Which is being financed by 
eon grant from The Carnegie 
es ation, will include program- 
"a a machines and com- 
Btame rips systems, use of pro- 
aca demi terials in the various 
ae, areas, and standards for 
terials ment of programed ma- 


oe follow-up national conference 
eg lection and use of pro- 
Detroit instruction will be held in 
NEA > June 26-28, preceding the 
Convention. 

P Prove ics å 

ti RANT ge Curriculum 
ternal of $1 million to Educa- 
Wn, atVices, Inc, of Water- 
the pS» has been announced 
Us rd Foundation to see if 


bt 


it can do for the humanities and 
social sciences what was done re- 
cently for the high-school physics 
curriculum. 

Educational Services, Inc., which 
conducts research and development 
projects in education generally, is 
an organization that grew out of 
the Physical Science Study Com- 
mittee (PSSC) of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 
PSSC devised an up-to-date physics 
course now used by one out of 
every five high-school students. 

James R. Killian, Jr., chairman 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is chairman of the 
board of Education Services, Inc. 
Carrol V. Newsom, former presi- 
dent of New York University, now 
vice-president of Prentice-Hall, 


Inc. is president. 


Interest in Economics High 

THE problem of economics teach- 
ing in the high school is currently 
receiving more attention than it has 
for many years. 

A new report published by the 
Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, A Teachers Guide to Econom- 
ics in the Business Education Cur- 
riculum, discusses the relation of 
business teachers and economics 
teaching. It points out that business 
teachers should be willing to do 
their share of the job of teaching 
economics, particularly because 
they are often better prepared than 
other types of teachers. “Teachers. 
will find,” the report says, “that 
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business courses already being 
taught may well serve as spring- 
boards into the expanded area of 
thinking about economic matters.” 

The report emphasizes that “this 
will not eliminate the need for 
courses in economics, nor will it 
free teachers of other subjects from 
their responsibilities, but it will do 
much to improve the situation.” 

In another area, the current TV 
course on “The American Econ- 
omy” being carried weekdays over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
television network, is said to be 
“truly the largest class of all time” 
by Learning Resources Institute, 
one of the sponsors of the program. 

It is estimated that the course 
is being viewed by more than 
1,000,000 persons, and approxi- 
mately 5,000 viewers are taking the 
course for college credit. At Icast 
359 colleges and universities are 
offering credit for the course and 
approximately 150 separate school 
systems in the country have selected 
the course for cither in-service 
credit for teachers or as part of the 
curriculum for special students. 

The principal objective of the 
150-lesson course is to inform 
high-school teachers about econom- 
ics. Sponsors of the program, in 
addition to the Learning Resource 
Institute, are the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education, and 
the national Task Force on Econom- 
ic Education, 


Single Shift in Chicago 


Cuicaco’s public schools have 
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returned to a single-shift schedule 
for the first time in more than 4 
century. 

The opening in February of me 
en schools and additions enabled 
the city’s 397,000 public elementary 
pupils to attend full-time oan 
during regular school hours for : 
first time since an unrecorded date 
before 1862, according to Supe" 
intendent Benjamin C. Willis. é 

Superintendent Willis said ene 
classrooms should contain a yon 
imum average of 34 pupils by a 
September, compared to 2 $ 
1953. Aiding the school board ne 
its goal of 34 pupils per ener" 
will be the scheduled openings í 
831 new classrooms by Jan. j 
1964. Another 192 classrooms * 
in the planning stage. t 

In the last fh years, enrolmen, 
in Chicago’s public schools, 10€ p 
ing colleges, has increased by 00 
than 171,000, More than are 
additional youngsters are exp° i 
in grade and high schools mn fie 
next four years. Chicago's wee 
school system is rated the ve 3 
largest nationally, with New 
system the largest. 


Grant for Music Education ‘on 
THE Music Educators Nationa! ~ 19 
ference has received a $1,380 of 
grant from the Ford Four“, at 
for a six-year program aime the 
increasing the emphasis 2 the 
Creative aspects of music * , 
schools. pl? 

The program will have me he 
parts. The first will consist une 
selection and assignment © g 

wat 
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composers to write music for per- 
formance by the orchestras, bands, 
choruses, and other ensembles of 
the public secondary-school sys- 
tems to which they are sent. This 
Part of the Program continues the 
Young Composers Project initiated 
in 1958 by the Ford Foundation. 
To date 39 composers have spent 
One or two years in 44 different 
School throughout the 
Country, 


Systems 


ware second part of the program 
Nenad a variety of activities 
ac nn and workshops on con- 
i porary music in the schools, 
Pilot Projects for the identification 
in — talents among students 
Se lia! and secondary 
tory ey expansion of the reper- 

.. Contemporary music of high 
Quality, 


and a continuing review 
and S 


of Kentucky, will be 
f the project. The policy 
. Operational functions of the 


Pro : 

joine will be directed by a 
Pounds mittee appointed by the 
Man tOn and the MENC. Nor- 


n 2 . 
of 3 $ lo Joio will be chairman 
Joint committee, 


N 
PrOnotism in College 
Prova et¥ used, hypnotism can im- 
hasta habits, aid test-taking 
l Ativa a and Strengthen academic 
ee Side in nine out of 10 col- 
Kipner according to Stanley 
Snt gez feading specialist at 
ate University, Ohio. 
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On the basis of findings over 
the past five years, Dr. Krippner 
maintains that only a “light hyp- 
notic trance need be induced for 
improvement to take place in these 
areas, and present evidence indi- 
cates that about 90 percent of the 
college population is able to enter 
a trance of this depth.” 

He warns that while the tech- 
nique is promising as an educa- 
tional tool it is not a panacea. 
“Furthermore,” he says, “it must be 
used in collaboration with other 
methods and techniques. A sound 
knowledge of educational psychol- 
ogy as well as a solid background 
in hypnosis is necessary. The 
hypnotist must understand the phy- 
chological and physiological con- 
comitants of reading improvements 
and study habits.” 

Dr. Krippner’s report appears 
in the January issue of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Clinical Hypnosis. 


New Twist in Wisconsin 

IN Wisconsin, a new twist in 
teacher-superintendent-board rela- 
tions has taken place. The Wiscon- 
sin Federation of Teachers has 
begun a legal attempt to bar the 
Wisconsin Education Association as 
a bargaining agent for teachers 
under the state's new public em- 
ploye law. 

In an unfair labor practice com- 
plaint to the Wisconsin employ- 
ment relations board, the teachers 
union charged that the WEA was 
dominated by employers and was 
discouraging membership in the 
teachers union. The WEA has, in 
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the past, declared itself a profes- 
sional organization. 

Also named in the union com- 
plaint are the West Milwaukee— 
West Allis school district and the 
local teachers association. The 
union said it had requested the 
school board to recognize it as the 
exclusive bargaining agent for the 
system's teachers. The board, how- 
ever, granted exclusive recognition 
to the local teachers association. 
This conduct, the union charges, 
was calculated “to interfere with, 
restrain, and coerce’ teachers in 
their right to be represented by a 
labor organization of their own 
choice. 

The new Wisconsin law states 
that a labor organization recog- 
nized as exclusive bargaining 
agent may negotiate with municipal 
employers—including school 
boards, 

The present case, according to an 
article on the situation in School 
Boards, may determine whether the 
WEA will become more like a 
union in its composition and tactics, 
or whether it will prefer to retain 
its present form and forego the 
right to use the new labor Jaw. 


Unesco's Antidiscrimination 

In January, Norway became the 
twelfth country to ratify Unesco’s 
Convention against discrimination 
in education. This Convention, 
which came into force on May 22, 
1962, is designed to promote 
equality and justice by combatting 
discrimination in education. 


Adopted in 1960 by the Unesco 


General Conference, it has now 
been ratified by 11 other countries 
in the following chronological 
order: France, Isracl, Central 
African Republic, the United King- 
dom, the United Arab Republic 
Liberia, USSR, Cuba, Bulgaria, 
Biclorussia, and Ukraine. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: TY 
Mar. 3-6, Association for Higher Edu 
cation, Chicago, Ill. pee 
Mar. 10-14, Association for Superv 

sion and Curriculum Development, 
Louis, Mo. ion 
Mar. 10-15, National Mi Educat! 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. r 
Mar. 16-20, Music Educators Nation! 
Conference, Chicago, III. z on 
Mar. 24-26, National Symposium h. 
Research in Programed Learning, ‘We 
ington, D.C. sonce 
Wise 29-April 2, National Seg 
Teachers Association, Philadelphie zje- 
Mar. 30-April 3, Departmen fae 
mentary School Principals, NEA, oki 
homa City, Okla. 


HS! 
DATES OF THE Cominc MONT 


ach 
April 3-6, National Council of Tea 
ers of Mathematics, Pittsburgh, Fe- Ass 
April 9-13, American Industria 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. gdu 
April 16-19, National Catholic 
tion Association, St. Louis, Mo- tion! 
April 16-20, Council for ExceP 
Children, Philadelphia, Pa. il 
April 21-26, Association for Chi peach 
Education International, Miami 
Fila, we 
April 21-27, National Library | gio” 
April 22-26, Department © 
visual Instruction, NEA, Denver n fo! 
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April 28-30, National School b 
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May 19-22, National Congress "gja: 
ents and Teachers, Miami Beach, cat 
June 30-July 5, National 
Association, Detroit, Mich. g 
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Teacher Liability in School-Shop 
Accidents. Denis J. Kigin. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Prakken Publi- 
cations, Inc., 1963. Pp. xit 
128. $4.50, cloth bound; $3.00, 
Paper, 


le Persie ss well-documented 
Be Pla ia 2 the liability problem that 
Sc ae teachers and administrators 
cotiéerned years, Although the book is 
accidents Pas mas with liability for 
the ace “i occur in the shop area of 
tenis a Rie principles enumerated 
applicable ie lity and legal defense are 
Ea i o all arcas of the school. 

essor afd ie who is an associate pro- 
State Univer ustrial education at Arizona 
ments of RER probes the various ele- 
extent of fs ility and the nature and 
he inten, NOp-teacher liability. Noting 
Which teach, in the number of cases in 
een sued “he and school districts have 
injuries a or damages because of pupil 
the avera companied by a rise also in 
Essor ES sum awarded in courts, Pro- 
safeguard e then analyzes the various 
teacher f now available to protect the 
ai rom litigation and damage 
Safety” both legislation and insurance. 
iab: p, 28 an instrument in i 

} preventing 
also given a complete dis- 


on. 
fesso the final section of the book, Pro- 
tion to eh Suggests a projected solu- 
Pupil ie teacher-liability problem. His 
Sur S°Mpensation” plan, similar to 
Shoyg°tkmen’s compensation laws, 
R all ee Provocative and interesting 
Sarg ae ers, administrators, and school 
Titt bea aS 
bog is in layman's language, the 
an Complete with case studies and 


i ~to. f 
tion O-date coverage of state legisla- 
RA Ave aout decisions regarding liabil- 
ng Tt gives state regulations relat- 


5 o as 
© stara@cher liability for each of the 


S b 
wh achen E should prove valuable to 
:S and administrators, no matter 


ei 
1963 ir field, It also should prove 


helpful to teacher-educators, particularly 
industrial teacher-educators, for a unit 
on liability. 


The Optimistic Tradition and 
American Youth. Eli Ginzberg, 
James K. Anderson, and John 
L. Herma. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1962. Pp. x + 
160. $3.75. 

This book is a survey of findings 
which have grown out of more than 
two decades of basic research by the 
Conservation of Human Resources 
Project at Columbia University. The 
survey is presented against a background 
of traditional American beliefs in prog- 
ress, particularly in progress of improve- 
ment of youth. 

The authors picture the results of 
theories and practices in psychology, ed- 
ucation, and the effects of postwar pros- 
perity in America, Conflicts between 
long established traditional beliefs and 
reality resulting from rapid social change 
are noted and the roles of schools, par- 
ents, governmental institutions, and 
youths are examined. 

A final chapter, “Directions for Poli- 
cy,"" offers some recommendations—not 
specific operating details of program 
operation, but recommendations point- 
ing to areas in our society in which 
youth is not served in the best interests 
of the individual or our society. The 
variances in quality of educational oppor- 
tunity, changing needs and requirements 
in the work world, and widespread dis- 
crimination against minorities which pro- 
hibits normal growth and development 
are a few of the areas receiving com- 
ment and recommendations for correc- 
tion. 


The Extremists. Mark Sherwin. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1963. 
Pp. viii + 242. $5.00. 

This book surveys the groups and 
individuals currently publicized as pro- 
ponents of the rightwing movement in 
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this country. It includes brief biograph- 
ical sketches of Senator Barry Goldwater 
and William Buckley, editor of the 
National Review. 

The content focuses primarily on the 
more extreme fanatical organizations and 
personalities active today, including 
Robert Welch and the John Birch So- 
ciety, Gcorge Stuart Benson, president of 
Harding College, Reverend Billy James 
Hargis and the Oklahoma Christian Cru- 
sade, evangelist Dr. Fred Schwarz, and 
ex-Major General Edwin Walker. 


The Education of the Secondary 


School Teacher. Edited by 
Ernest Stabler. Middletown, 
Conn.: Wesleyan University 


Press, 1962. Pp. 239. $5.00. 


This book presents specific recom- 
mendations for improving the training 
of high-school teachers. The recommen- 
dations are from seven professional edu- 
cators. The editor, chairman of the 
Master of Arts Teaching Program at 
Wesleyan University, is author of intro- 
ductory chapters outlining the history of 
the professional education movement, 
current teacher-training practice in the 
United States, and comparative practice 
in England and France. 

Specialists produced individually writ- 
ten chapters in the disciplines of phil- 
osophy and psychology and in specific 
subject areas of literature, history, 
languages, science, and mathematics. 
Other chapters deal with the require- 
ments posed by major subjects of high- 
school study. 


Automation and the Challenge to 
Education. Edited by Luther H. 
Evans and George E. Arnstein. 
Washington, D.C.: National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1962. Pp. x 
-+ 200. $4.00. 

This book deals with the impact of 
automation, the advance of technology, 


and the educational responses needed as 
society adjusts to the inevitable changes. 
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The content includes the working papers 
and discussions of a symposium held in 
Washington in 1962. Leaders from bus- 
iness, labor, and education participated. 
in the symposium. 

The cditors, Luther H. Evans and 
George E. Arnstein, NEA staff mem- 
bers who directed the project, in an in- 
troductory description of automation and 
its effect, offer this hypothesis: Possible 
cuts in the work week should be retained 
for educational purposes—liberal, voca- 
tional, or remedial as each worker might 
decide. 

This hypothesis met with a mixed re- 
ception at the symposium—touching 0 
a far reaching discussion of the educa- 
tional implications of automation. The 
papers and the reports of the discussions 
on the papers identify many issues being 
encountered today—and more that will 
be encountered tomorrow—-as a result 0 
technological advance and increased @P- 
plication of automation, The role of the 
school is discussed—a discussion which 
provides an exploration into many 4S 
pects of life in a society feeling the 
“growing pains” of rapid change. 


Toward Better Reading. George D. 
Spache. Champaign, Ill.: Gat- 
rard Publishing Co., 1963. PP 
viii + 470. $5.75. 


This source book summarize: ts 
aspects of reading research. It presen” 
pro and con discussion of major aes 
lems in reading instruction, contains igs 
tensive up-to-date bibliographies, ar 
tated lists of audiovisual aids. materia” 
for parent education, and analysis 
selected tests. to 

The book is the result of an enfor ge 
give the reader comprehensive cover , 
of all resources for reading instruct of 
Conflicting opinions and evidence ag 
phonics, readiness, rate training, x 
nosis, and remedial procedures 4° 
amined and evaluated. ding 

George D. Spache, head of the r°% of 
laboratory and clinic at the Univers oks 
Florida, is the author of several tjo 
and many articles on reading instt¥© 
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Navy in World War II, 
ew York: 


Days; Canada's 
Joseph Schull. 
St. Martin's Press, Inc., 


1962. Pp. 156. $2.95. 
k omputers at Your Service. Bernice 
ohn, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 


tice-Hall, Inc., 1962. Pp. 72. $2.95. 
pings You've Wondered About. Jack 
lio, al Columbus, Ohio: High- 
Pa for Children, 1962. Pp. 33. 3 
p Highlights Handbook which explains 
Simple scientific facts, 


p Wonderful New Book of Ballet. 
ENa Hazard Glen. Chicago: Rand 
oe & Company, 1962. Pp. 96. 


New Animal Song Book. Ed Fisher. 
48. $3.35, : St. Martin's Press, 1963. Pp. 
ang orice’ Mark Twain. May McNeer 
Mifi -ynd Ward, Boston: Houghton 
ne oe Company, 1962. Pp. 159, $3.75. 
ee the America's Series. 
Watts, Bite, and Prairies; The Middle- 
cago; a tates. Frances E, Wood. Chi- 
$35, Childrens Press, 1962. Pp. 93. 
merica ce. Of the Enchantment of 
In the series, 
Ban, po Deep Blue Sea. Elizabeth Mor- 
Hall i8lewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
The a 1962. Pp. 72. $2.95. 
Eome, olden Stallion Rutherford Mont- 
Ine, 6 NEW York: Grosset & Dunlap, 
962, Pp. 61. $1.00. An abridged 
Cosar iea Sails the Seas. John O'Hara 
Comp; © Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
itch pa 1962. Pp. 95. $5.00. From 
ark canoe to the atomic submar- 


Illustrated Book about Europe. 
Utton. New York: Grosset & 
» Inc., 1962, Pp, 157. $4.05. 


As SECONDARY 

pitt Udy of the USSR and Commu- 
S Sher n Historical Approach. Alfred J. 
pet, nid Robert C, Nelson. Chicago: 
ee 27 eresman and Company, 1962. 
heron $1.35, paperback. Includes 
log, aH information on Russia, the 
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origin and development of Communist 
ideology, contemporary communism 
within the USSR, and communism in its 
international setting. 

What You Should Know about Com- 
munism and Why. Editors of Scholastic 
Magazines. New York: Scholastic Book 
Services, 1962. Two editions: junior- 
high school, 128 pages, $.50, paperback; 
and senior-high school, 192 pages, $.65, 
paperback. Hardcover editions published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York. $2.50 and $2.95, respec- 
tively. 

The Growing Years: Adolescence. Ed- 
ited by Ann E. Jewett and Clyde Knapp. 
Washington, D.C.: American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1962. Pp. 320. $5.00. The 
1962 Yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

William Harvey; Trailblazer of Scien- 
tific Medicine. Rebecca B. Marcus. 
Johannes Kepler and Planetary Motion. 
David C. Knight. New York: Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 1962. Pp. x + 127 and 
186. $2.21 each. Two titles in The Im- 
mortals of Science series. 

A Review of English Fundamentals. 
Emma Julia Phillips. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1962. Pp. 
xxi + 260. $2.00, paperback. 

Seeing through Mathematics, Book 1. 
Henry Van Engen, et al, Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1962. Pp. 508. 
$3.60. New mathematics. Book seven in 
The Basic Mathematics Program. 

The Soviet Union. New York: Schol- 
astic Book Services, 1962. Pp. 160. $.65, 
paperback. A Scholastic World Affairs 
Multi-Text. 
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Handbook for Trustees. (Revised Edi- 
tion.) Myron F. Wicke. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Board of Education, The Metho- 
dist Church, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, 1962. Pp. 101. $1.25. One of the 
Studies in Christian Higher Education 
series. 

Chance and Choice in Higher Edu- 
cation. M. M. Chambers. Danville, Il.: 
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The Interstate Printers & Publishers, 
Inc., 1962. Pp. 119. $2.50. 

A Manual on Research Writing and 
A Manual of Form for Theses and Term 
Reports. (Second Edition.) Kathleen 
Dugdale. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana 
University Bookstore, 1962. Pp. 50 and 
58. $2.00 each. 

State Formulas for the Support of 
Public Two-Year Colleges. D. G. Mor- 
rison and S. V. Martorana. U.S. Office 
of Education Bulletin No. 14, 1962 
(OE-57004). Pp. vi + 70. Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $.30. 


GENERAL 

Readings in Human Learning. Edited 
by Lester D. and Alice Crow. New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc., 
1962. Pp. x + 493. $3.95. 

The Leader and Individual Motivation. 
Paul C. Buchanan. The Leader and The 
Process of Change. Thomas R. Bennett. 
Tho Leader and Group Effectiveness. 
Gordon L. Lippitt and Edith Seashore. 


Now Available 
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The Leader and Creativity. Irving R. 
Weschler. New York: Association Press, 
1962. Pp. 63 each. $2.00, Discounts in 
quantity. Four  leader-training work- 
books. 

Ivan the Terrible. Jules Koslow. New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1962. Pp. ix 
271. $5.00. 

Echo in My Soul. Septima Poinsette 
Clark with LeGette Blythe. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc, 1962. PP. 
243. $4.50 The story of a Negro teach- 
er's work to help her people in the 
South. 

Letters of Emily Dickinson. Edited by 
Mabel Loomis Todd. Marcel Proust: A 
Biography. Richard H. Barker. New 
York: Grossett & Dunlap, Inc., 1962. 
Pp. xxiv + 389 and x -+ 373. $1.99 
and $2.25, respectively. Two titles 1° 
the Universal Library paperback series. 

Sources for Free and Inexpensive 
Educational Materials, (Second Edition. 
Edited by Esther Dever. 1962. Pp. 381. 
Available from Esther Dever, P.O. Bo* 
186, Grafton, W. Va. $3.00. 
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By Denis J. Kigin, Ed. D. 


Arizona State University, Tempe 


This book should be in the hands of every school administrator and 
teacher, no matter what your field of interest. It answers your ques- 
tions regarding the elements of liability when there is an accident in 
the school and how teachers and school districts may protect them- 


selves against financial loss and troubles that may be the aftermath 


of an accident. 
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But this, it turned out, was a de- 
lusion. The American personality 
as revealed in its attitude toward 
education in this country is manic- 
depressive. 

In the 1930's and 1940's, most 
Americans agreed that American 
education was good, perhaps the 
best. This was the manic stage. But 
in the 1950's, the depressive stage 
began. Criticism, despair, frustra- 
tion, and anger were displayed in 
a rash of articles and a spate of 
books attacking education. 

The story was the same in all the 
criticisms. Academic studies were 
being sacrificed to fads and frills. 
Kids weren't learning, they were 
playing. True education was being 
prostituted to an invidious philoso 
phy of learning by Dewey. Ameri- 


can education, it was revealed, had 
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been subverted by John Dewey and 
his followers, by the teachers of 
teachers, or as they now came to be 
called dcrisively, “Educators.” The 
“Educators” were ruining educa- 
tion. 

Actually, it had not been the 
teachers, nor had it been their 
teachers, the “Educators,” who had 
sneaked in progressive education 
on an unsuspecting public. 

At its birth at the turn of the 
century, progressive education had 
been heralded and urged on the 
teachers by such diverse groups as 
the farmers, the N.A.M., 
unions, and the city reformers. 

The farmers, losing their sons to 
the city, urged the rural school to 
give an education suited to rural 
life—a real-life education that 
would keep the boys down on the 
farm. The city reformers, such as 
Jacob Riis and Jane Addams, 
wanted the school to enlarge and 
widen its scope to care for the 
needs of the thousands of immi- 
grant slum-dwellers who were a 
living disproof of the American 
dream. 

The N.A.M., frightened by the 
display of European progress in 
mass-production techniques, be- 
moaned the absence of skilled 
workers in America. They began 
demanding that increased practical 
and vocational courses be taught 
in American schools. The unions, 
fearful at first of creating a perma- 
nent working class by the creation 
of vocational schools, were soon 
won over by a number of factors, 
including: fear of the skilled Euro- 


the 


pean immigrant, realization that 
increased know-how could be used 
as a lever for increased wages, and 
by the plan to place vocational- 
education programs in the same 
school with the academic of col- 
Iege-preparatory programs. 

With these many diverse forces 
focusing on the schools, all de- 
manding that it widen its curricu- 
lum, broaden its scope, and thus 
restore the American dream, it 1S 
understandable that the American 
school underwent a radical trans- 
formation. 

My thesis, stated baldly, is that 
the rise of progressive education 
was integrally a part of the rise O° 
progressivism in all aspects T 
Amcrican life—in politics, in socia 
theories and practices, in econom 
ics. This thesis has been well- 
documented in w hitoy of O 
progressive - education movement 
by Lawrence. Cremin of Teachers 
College, Columbia University- 
was in this soil that the phenom® 
non we call progressive educatio” 
took root and flowered. 
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But by the 1950's, Asi, 
society had altered radically. ing 
most significant and far-reach! 
change was the disappearance th 
diversity, or pluralism, within 
society. ia 

The disappearance of Amet 
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of an emerging mass society; a 
society in which men were losing 
their individuality, which had been 
both rooted and protected by Amer- 
ican pluralism. 

Some will recall that in the early 
1950's the union card for student 
intellectuals was a copy of Reis- 
Wabi The Lonely Crowd. In one 
in section, Reisman explained 
oo education and pro- 
ako were furthering 
one ey by urging children to 

a with one another and 
a ee to fit in with the 
te Ocialization and adjustment 
ed now the aims of progressive 

ucation, = 
ier eee education had, in 
ay = criorated to the inane slo- 
3 life adjustment—fostered 
Sige ee but some- 
ailed = le-headed teachers who 
ciety had realize that American so- 
florale changed. In the days of 
school m, the program to make the 
ad ae the existing society 
now, EA a liberating force. But 
Stream eu was in the main- 
Was bec _ American life, and it 
cators Bane brackish. When edu- 
Schoo] — claimed that the 

is ne reflect the society, 
reflect a that the schools would 
lectuatt, that was mediocre intel- 
turally Y, all that was vulgar cul- 
ally,” and all that was bland mor- 

Petceivin ; 

Cati g that progressive edu- 

incon Was actuall ing the 

Nereasin ally encouraging 

lectual & conformity, many intel- 

a S took to their typewriters 
Proceeded to attack it. 
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In the 1950's then, the mood 
had changed—America was enter- 
ing its depressive stage in regard 
to education. In September of 
1957, Americans suffered a trau- 
matic shock that brought this de- 
pression to full force. By some 
strange process of tortured reason- 
ing, the launching of the Soviet 
Sputnik was converted into an edu- 
cational defeat. 


OUR DEFEAT 

The steps in reasoning might be 
said to have been something like 
this: Sputnik was a technological 
defeat for the United States. This 
defeat usurped United States lead- 
ership. There must then, some- 
where, somehow, have been a waste 
of Americans who were, Or could 
have been, leaders. This wastage 
must be due to the schools. Ergo, 
the technological defeat was at root 
an educational defeat. 

One of the first groups to affirm 
that this was an educational defeat 
was the United States Congress. In 
1958 Congress passed the National 
Defense Education Act. Education 
was now conceived as part of Na- 
tional Defense, and those to be 
educated inevitably came to be 
looked on as the nation’s most 
valuable natural resources. 

Soon new medicine men, the 
Foundations, appeared to cure the 
sickness in American education. 
Sparked by the fortunes and tradi- 
tions of positive thinking be- 
queathed by those who had one- 
time been called robber barons, the 
people who ran the foundations 
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turned their financial and intellec- 
tual resources to the task of resus- 
citating American education—in- 
jecting it with cash and positive 
thinking. 

Studies were made, books writ- 
ten, and reports issued planning the 
framework for the next, new phase 
in American education. The slogan 
had now become “the pursuit of 
excellence.” 

To implement the new slogan, 
the jobs of the people who work in 
the schools seemed relatively sim- 
ple. First, select the talented 
(sometime called gifted, or the ex- 
cellent ones); second, train these 
selected ones. 

American education soon be- 
came involved in seminars, confer- 
ences, workshops, conventions, all 
devoted to the dual task of select- 
ing and training the excellent ones 
in our society. Special classes for 
the gifted spread throughout all 
American schools and through all 
levels of education. 

Unfortunately, this program of 
selection and training is hampered 
somewhat by the absence of ade- 
quate answers to certain key ques- 
tions: Who are the talented? How 
do we measure talent? How do we 
train the talented? 

We not only do not have ade- 
quate answers at present to these 
questions, but there is, I think, an 
additional question to be raised, a 
question of utmost importance. 
That is, “What happens to those 
selected as talented after they have 
been specially trained?” The as- 

sumption that most seem to make 


is that these people will become 
leaders in American society. In 
fact, it is sometimes assumed that 
the gifted or talented are by defini- 
tion, “those who possess potential 
creative leadership abilities.” 


A MERITOCRACY 


It seems that the expected result 
of the emerging new focus is that 
such education will train leaders, 
thus creating an ideal socicty—!" 
which the most gifted are on top: 
This ideal society has been labeled 
by some a “meritocracy,” meaning 
rule by those with merit, or talent. 

The concept of a meritocracy z 
not new. Actually, what is probably 
the first recorded description of an 
ideal society was a description of a 
meritocracy. I refer to Plato's Re- 
public. 

Plato’s educational system, fo" 
cused on the selection and training 
of the guardians or leaders. d 

With typical aptness, Ame 
North Whitehead once noted Fa 
all of western philosophy was noth- 
ing more than one long footno 
to the philosophy of Plato. Tia 
claim could also be made abou" 
western political theory and paa 
tern educational theory. The on 
notable exception to this spell a 
Plato is the United States. jic 

When the American Repub 3 
was founded, Plato's Republic na 
rejected; the basic political pen 
tion, “Who should rule?” was i | 
evant in the context of greun 
afresh a national m 
where none had existed Þe po 
Plato’s educational question, 

apr 
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should be educated?” was also re- 
jected. If citizenship was to be ex- 
tended to all, if any man could be- 
come president, then all must be 
educated, Only in this way could 
the dangers of tyranny be pre- 
vented. i 

Today the new slogan is the 
pursuit of excellence. I do not think 
it is really a new theme for Amer- 
ican education. I do think that 
the pursuit is taking place in a 
new, larger context—that of the 
world. 
The pursuit of excellence today 
Sue to make the United 
bore we most powerful, wealthiest 

ton the world has ever known. 
th, pursuit young men and 
ie are no longer looked on as 
iia 2 but as manpower. How 
ditties S have you recently heard 
Diam referred to as our greatest 
a resource? This frame of 
Wh ane outdoes psychologists 
and quate human beings with rats 
livin Pigeons, which, at least, are 
hee Organisms. But natural re- 

ces? Like oil? Iron? Coal? 

of the — underestimate the threat 
Munist ovict Union, nor of Com- 
Shey k China. As Admiral Rick- 
ormidab said, we are faced with a 
int i le competitor. But I think 
sult bs should realize that one re- 
tion h Our entry into this competi- 
oe H been the denigration of 

. ©0 the level of manpower. 
Ment o new programs to imple- 
are tien pursuit of excellence, we 
to irning to the spell of Plato, 
Yet Spectre of a meritocracy. 

> if the schools were to fore- 
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go the program of selecting and 
training the talented for leader- 
ship, would not our society be in 
great danger of becoming a mass 
society? A society dominated by the 
masses? Is this the kind of society 
we want? 

Perhaps there is a third way, a 
way that is not clearly mapped out, 
but a way that would perhaps pre- 
vent either kind of tyranny from 
emerging, and which would re- 
store John Dewey's vision of a par- 
ticipant democracy of a “larger 
society, that is worthy, lovely, and 
harmonious.” 

This third way would be predi- 
cated on the necessity of a pluralis- 
tic society. Now that the built-in 
pluralism of America is disappear- 
ing, what I am advocating is that 
through the schools a pluralistic 
society might be created, created by 
searching out and nurturing a di- 
versity of interests, skills, attitudes. 

The schools would not ignore 
talented people, but rather would 
seck to discover them. More, they 
would seek to discover new kinds 
of talents, talents not yet labeled 
and classified—talents in the ex- 
pressive as well as in the cognitive 
domain; gifts in style of life as 
well as in particular specialisms. 

I am not at all sure that it is 
possible for the schools to plan 
and create a pluralistic society. But 
at least it is a pragmatic, optimis- 
tic, alternative image to the image 
of education for life adjustment, 
or education for leadership. It is 
an image not of a planned society, 
but of a planning society. ° 


Why Is the 
Scientific Image 
Downgraded? 


GERALDINE M. JONCICH 


In Saturday Review 


HERE is no time in the last 60 
years where there appears to be less 
confidence in the scientific status 
of education than today. 

The men and women promoting 
research in education today are the 
inheritors of a social and profes- 
sional movement beginning late in 
the nineteenth century. That was 
education’s “scientific movement,” 
an attempt to remove school deci- 
sion-making and school practice 
from the realms of opinion, tradi- 
tion, and political pressure and to 
place education, instead, on the firm 
basis of empirically and, preferably, 
experimentally derived knowledge. 

If there is a diminution of con- 
fidence in educational “science,” 
what might the explanation be? 
Some have argued that early enthu- 
siasts were overoptimistic and naive 
in their expectations of a science of 
education. Others contend that the 
researchers have pursued methods, 
defined research problems, and con- 
ducted studies inappropriate to ed- 

ucation—to education as a human, 
social enterprise, that is—and that 
they have, therefore, failed to pro- 


Educational Research: 
Investigation or 
Vindication 


duce relevant and usable informa- 
tion to guide practice. 

I believe cach of these explana- 
tions to be inadequate to explain 
the downgrading of the scientific 
image. a 

The essence of this analysis !5 
that another explanation can be 
postulated, one cmerging from his- 
torical analysis of the total develop- 
ment of education in this century: 
This explanation points out a 
objections to educational researc? 
were ultimately (and may still be) 
of a philosophical and not of @ 
technical or methodological ordet- 
Furthermore, I contend that 1 
search in education has been de- 
spised as much for its successes * 
for its failures, for its results 35 
much as for its lack of results. 

There have been two kinds ° 


Rea : h. 
criticism of educational ree 
One, “methodological” seg 


was concerned primarily with i 
scientific “correctness” of the met? 
ods being used, with the accuracy 
and precision of the experiment 
tion, and measurement of results. 
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generally came from men within 
the scientific enterprise. 

As carly as 191-1, an investigator, 
Guy Whipple, was contending that 
the need was not for constructing 
additional educational and psycho- 
logical tests but for more complete 
data and rigorous analysis on those 
already available. i 
wath of this type of criticism 
“ be B. R. Buckingham’s state- 

nents about the piecemeal and ex- 
Ploratory-but-never-pursued quality 
ataroni experimentation. He 
sa ai to that overcautious 
ve sh mind that produces tenta- 

i search which concludes with 
hd references to the need for 
s ional study and which absolves 
ie epher of either past or 

€ responsibility. 
eign | those who have 
Hohe with synthesizing scattered 
ae 2 pe with its application 
ie oo „practice, and with over- 
i problems of communicating 
Value sie share a belief in the 
Pdi possibilities of an educa- 
in research of a type much like 
caja hoe expected by the 
Move leaders of the scientific 
ment, 
im nt, another order of criti- 
confus S voiced, one that may have 
Hee the issue and blurred the 
ana of educational science. lt 
and e identified with the theorists 
nove, ctitioners of the progressive 
ment in education. 
tifi n 1900, even in 1910, the scien- 
© movement and the reform 

Ovement site . d 
Progro nt, which later was terme 
` ssive education, were all of 
1965 
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a piece. Research was merely one 
approach avenue to make education 
more effective and efficient, to make 
it truly a servant of the social-re- 
form impulse. The course of re- 
search and the advance of progres- 
sive pedagogical theory in this 
century have been intertwined. 
However, with every year that 
passed, a steadily more serious dis- 
affection grew between the so- 
called scientists and other breeds of 
educational reformers. To illustrate 
the influence of philosophy on “sci- 
ence,” thus to illuminate modern 
debates about educational research, 
the following are examples of pro- 
gressive criticism in the areas of 
teaching, curriculum, and learning 
—important areas that were re- 


searched. 

John B. Carroll of Harvard Uni- 
versity has been investigating the 
deficiencies of educational research. 
He has referred to a certain habit 
of thinking and proceeding that 
is. characterized by an unwilling- 
ness of researchers to use direct 
measures of pupil progress and be- 
havioral statements to demonstrate 
certain things about education, es- 
pecially about teaching. 

This point was carefully noted 
because there has long been a con- 
troversy about whether teaching 
effectiveness may be evaluated by 
measuring student learning prog- 
ress. The profession’s answer has 
been a firm no; some of the argu- 
ments against merit pay demonstate 
this attitude. 

Apparently this was not always 
so. There is some historical evi- 
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dence that the earliest achievement 
tests were proposed as tests of 
teachers; NEA meetings early in 
this century indicate as much. But 
along with extension into the 
schools of the flexible, nonsystem- 
atized, and individualized teach- 
ing methods advocated by progres- 
sive educators, and with the greater 
emphasis on student individuality, 
the impact of outside factors on 
school performance, etc., came con- 
solidated opposition to testing the 
teacher through the student. 

Professor Carroll thinks educa- 
tion today suffers from a hesitancy 
to use such direct measures. He 
does not assign responsibility for 
this reluctance. I make the con- 
nection with progressive teaching 
theory; I hypothesize this to be a 
consequence of that pedagogical 
system’s influence on the profes- 
sional mind. 


A SECOND ILLUSTRATION 


The history of science provides 
a second illustration of the con- 
tact of philosophy and science. 
Many examples show that a new 
science typically begins by studying 
rather remote and unimaginative 
problems. Physicists were initially 
content to discover “laws” describ- 
ing simple and uninteresting phe- 
nomenons. Educational science be- 
gan with investigations of the less 
complex, more accessible, and iso- 
lable phenomenons of human be- 
havior. Before very long came the 
progressive critique. . 

One voice belonged to Junius L. 
Meriam, director of the laboratory 
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school of the University of Mis- 
souri, a Midwestern showplace 
among early progressive experi- 
mental schools. About the time of 
World War I, Meriam attacked 
the word-flash studies of reading 
then being conducted. He main- 
tained that reading was a whole 
experience, a complex, social, con- 
cept-making process—not calling 
out words as they came from 4 
sapid-exposure device. 

I believe that Meriam did recog- 
nize that reading—even broadly de- 
fined—absolutely rests on a basis 
of recognizing words. To ™Y 
knowledge, no responsible investi- 
gator claimed that word recognition 
was the be-all and end-all of eae" 
ing. Nevertheless, progressives 
bore down on the researches, '® 
criticisms of the kinds of subject 
matter and learnings being investi- 
gated, 

The reason for the attacks s¢ 
clear from their own statements: 
Scientific investigation was refocus: 
ing attention on a kind of curte 
ulum which progressive theoris'* 
were trying to replace or at least ied 
egate to a position of lesser uf 
portance. 

To the extent that some reses, 
ers were convinced, by these eri 
that their approach was not i 
ductive, that they were not jot 
toward a “real” study of what CC 
cation “really” is, then to that p 
tent perhaps education research ae 
stunted. This seems a likely gt 
quence of the progressive 25840 
if progress of a science depe” 
careful building of theories 
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the more readily identifiable and 
manageable elements. 
; The so-called “transfer of learn- 
me studies also suggest ways in 
which the activities of a potential 
Scientific field may come up against 
assumptions of a philosophical po- 
Sition and be altered by that contact. 
a number of investigations 
Kae made of the conditions of 
aximal and minimal learning 
ihe pinay from specific learn- 
a i one kind, or learnings in 
this uation, Assisting a person in 
Other ki Situation: or in using an- 
ind of subject matter. Initial- 
sth i were favorable to the 
early tad ucational reformers. The 
ér bi mae showing little trans- 
social] Tved as a wedge, allowing 
arriet useful subjects to enter the 
called um, supporting the so- 
ing ae approach in teach- 
6 ‘ne aaloe, even being used 
teacher y an expanded program of 
education, 
ihe the studies piled up, many 
ies were also interpreted 
Ge Goa et of a high de- 
i Specificity, systematic teach- 
and practice (drill) in order 
kind of 1, learning. Not liking this 
Btessives carning theory, some pro- 
Waras, at Ieast the more extreme, 
learnin, prone to assume automatic 
Ieets Re with their “social” sub- 
© old emerging” methods as 
thei, u _ Classicists had been with 
ation 'Sciplinary’”’ studies and rec- 
System, 
Studie t**pproving of the transfer 
isayg,” the progressives did not 
Science. Rather they 
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stressed the very language of sci- 
ence; they spoke of faulty method- 
ology, without the motivations 
and sometimes the competence of 
the scientists-critics. They com- 
plained of the rote, remote, and 
isolated character of many studies, 
despite the fact that John Dewey 
stated that scientific investigation 
must necessarily abstract and iso- 
late. 

With many investigations failing 
to buoy progressive pedagogical 
theory, various educators began to 
shop selectively among studies and 
psychological theories. Freudian 
theory in the 1920's and Gestalt 
theory in the 1930's provided al- 
ternatives to Thorndikian science. 
Today they have created something 
called “Action Research.” This 
serves the cause of giving education 
scientific support, of lending an 
aura of experimentalism, and of 
removing the odium of being 
stand-pat and rigid in philosophy, 
and—at the same time—presenting 
very little danger to certain accept- 
able, professional beliefs about 
how education ought to be con- 


ducted. 
A REQUEST 

My conclusion emerges as a re- 
quest that researchers in education 
re-examine the original relationship 
of their enterprise to certain theo- 
ries of education and to certain 
bodies of professional opinion, and 
divest themselves of any hand- 
maiden role. 

Howls, protests, and charges will 
come in the process of “disinter- 
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ested” scientific pursuit. Some 
people have never forgiven the 


study which first seemed to show 
the lack of a positive relationship 
between measured learnings and a 
small class size. And there are the 
infamous studies which show some 
irrelevance in the relationships be- 
tween various teacher-cducation 
programs and how one teaches. But 
it is service to education that justi- 
fies educational rescarch and not 
support of any group as such. 
Otherwise, education might as well 
remain an under-researched field. 
Just to do more of the same, with 
the presuppositions, loyalties, and 
identifications would mercly com- 
pound the confusion, deepen the 
morass of undigested data, and in- 
tensify the sense of futility and 
loss of momentum which comes 
from looking at the scientific move- 
ment since its first promising days. 
The question, then, is whether 
later and present researchers in 
education have been overly influ- 
enced by the progressive doubters, 
whether scientists have failed to re- 
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study past achievements of educa- 
tional science afresh, using other 
standards and from less committed 
philosophical positions. 

A related question is: Have the 
progressives too much defined the 
very problems which will be re- 
searched into the indefinite future? 
Will progressive theories about the 
teacher's role, elementary-school 
organization, class size, pupil moti- 
vational systems, ctc., continue to 
determine the very nature of experi- 
ments to be conducted? Will they 
bind research designs and govern 
—perhaps unconsciously—the m 
searcher’s perceptions of the results? 

If so, we would see an interest- 
ing reversal: a pedagogical theori 
now suffering from significan 
philosophical and political repudia- 
tion, once again turning tO scienc 
for support. e 

I hope, instead, that education 
research will devote itself to finding 
out rather than proving, to — 
ing rather than to supporting, i 
investigating rather than to vin A 
cating. 


© If an educational publishing house had reprinted 
What Makes Sammy Run, it would have undoubtedly been 
called “Motivational Research of Sammy’s Motion Poten- 
tial.” —Fred M. Hechinger in New York Times Magazine. 


e Basic research is what I am doing when I don’t know 
what I am doing —Wernher von Braun. 


ə A man is sunk unless he retains the amateur in himself. 
You can get too professional—too intent on making 
money. You have got to have some of the enthusiasm, some 
of the eagerness of the amateur.—Ronald Colman. 
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Tug of War in the Schools 


The Elite 


and the Masses 


PATRICIA Cayo SEXTON 


In Education Synopsis 


$ 
Srnuast defenders to the 
a rei the postwar records seem 
a Show that the “elite” and not the 
a vol have had the upper hand 
ast Merican schools during the 
Several decades. 
ed he clite’s ascendancy is stud- 
ia demands for the early 
dren Sa (segregation) of chil- 
Measy eee _to scientifically- 
intelline ie ability” and “native 
Op es bright ones in the 
he Lat average in another, and 
“rike sifted to the bottom layer 
Scholar ky like Plato's categories: 
Rte, {t-Kings, military, drones, 
| ae Process is not a product of 
tat Sus or selfish snobbery; 
of Cr, it is much more a reflection 
aa omnipresent organization 
chy’ thinking in terms of hierar- 
si authority, cach man in his 
A Snated and “deserved” place. 
Warm Schools have responded too 
&teq Y to the demands for segre- 
1963 &toups. It is now common- 


place to find children sorted into 
“ability” pigeonholes even before 
they enter first grade, when the 
“scientific, nationally standard- 
ized" reading readiness tests begin 
the chain-reacting exclusion which 
is usually repeated, with minor 
deviations, through the twelve 
grades of school and on into adult 
life. 

At age six, the child begins in 
a “dull” class (or one of the 
layers short of “bright”), When 
the moment of truth comes to him, 
he may look at his image in the 


mirror and say, “So, you are 
stupid—you even look stupid.” 
He is young, impressionable, 


easily convinced, and once the 
image is lost in the depths of his 
unconsciousness, it is virtually un- 
retractable. 

Children are smart. Even the 
stupid ones. They pick up the 
labels quickly; they know what 
they mean. They believe in adults 
and are quick to imitate their opin- 
ions. The label is a selffulfilling 
prophecy: “a prediction of things 
to come (success or failure) which 
moves inexorably to its own ful- 
fillment.” 

Ability selections are often made 
with the swift confidence of an 
egg-sorting machine, testing for 
size and quality—but not pro- 
| 
Patricia Cayo Sexton is Assistant 
Professor of Educational Sociology, 
New York University, New York. 
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New York University School of 
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gramed with the following weighty 
evidence: 


EVIDENCE NOT USED 

e There are no valid tests of 
“native” ability. Even the testers 
agree that the tests—none of them 
—can separate out the nature- 
nurture items. In racially and eth- 
nically mixed schools, ability seg- 
regation usually results as racial 
or ethnic segregation, indicating 
even to the unbiased eye that there 
is weighty cultural distortion in the 
egg-sorting mechanism. 

ə We have not even agreed on 
definitions. We don’t know what 
“intelligence” and “ability” are, 
let alone how to test them precise- 
ly. Recently, “creativity” has been 
emphasized and it is found that 
the “creative” and the “high IQ” 
types do not correspond, though 
creativity is if anything a more 
elusive quality than intelligence. 

o Early selections and labelin 
of a child’s potential tend to dis- 
courage ambition and confidence in 
the “masses” of children. 

Many elitists have genuinely be- 
lieved that, even if we did miss 
occasionally, in the main our so- 
ciety made room at the top for the 
“superior” individuals and that it 
is involved in a continuing struggle 
to ameliorate the suffering of those 
who failed to gain the summits 
through bad luck, discrimination, 
or lack of competence. 

But in the postwar years, the 
population boomed and its most 

` disadvantaged rural portion moved 
almost en masse to the central 
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cities. Schools bulged, competent 
teachers were lured from teaching, 
and the elitists came to doubt that 
American mass society, at least 19 
the sector of education, could do 
what many claimed it could do in 
all others: provide equality of op- 
portunity, soften the harsher forms 
of discrimination, and reduce the 
deleterious effects of economic 
privation. 

Now the elitists’ children were 
being mixed in the same school sys- 
tems with the enormous numbers 
of newly arrived children of the 
sometimes equality-minded nen 
Because they lacked confidence tha 
enough taxes could be raised to 
support an expanding and ee 
school system, they searched £O 
ways to guarantee children © 
“their kind” the educational oppor” 
tunity which limited funds, they 
reasoned, could not give to all. i 

Their agitation for special trea 
ment of the “gifted” (again, US" 
ally children of their own kin 4 
was given enormous gpa 
thrusts by the drive of the aaa 
into outer space. Rockets became 
illogically but inevitably, ie 
rallying point for the elitist arg 
ment: to compete, we neede i 
give our all to the small cadre 1 
scientifically and academica 
“gifted.” 

Little mention was mad P 
time about the apparent ae: 
of the Soviets (whatever pan 
other sins) to mass rather osi 
elite education, and their OPP ed 
tion to ability groupings and E gs 


child programs in the primary 
apne 


e at the 
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In recent years, the mixed voices 
of the elite, coming through loud 
and clear, have all but carried the 
day. Now, in a new wave of dis- 
cussions, mass man seems to be 
ganing ground. The struggles for 
desegregated schools (supported 

y the growing populations and 
Power of Negroes in Northern 
cities) have helped set fire to the 
noain and kept it hot and live- 
Y- Other groups—organized labor, 
Citizens’ committees in various 
communities, such as Detroit—and 
individuals have been influential. 
Praga | those who are taking a 
eal ook at the schools from an 
ai cta view is James B. Conant, 
a 7 uncommitted except for 
nee a endorsement of the 
bine gg high school on the 
id = » and, on the other, sup- 
kal more subtle forms of sep- 
addres and selection. In a strong 
Ure to the Conference on 
te oe Out-of-School Youth 
a buhi e Areas, Conant turned 
ice fe pajete 
leme inequalities and the casu- 
educabl aa assumptions about “‘in- 

es in our schools. 
eo ee 
a egalitarian in tone and in 
Of the _lts specific statements. As 
the no gifted” child, Mayer says, 
ack P00! should simply stand 
of E let him go; the problems 

Si Slums schools are more com- 

and deserve priority treatment. 
Mong elitists, Rickover is the 
bee aiwa; bolder, too, since he 
hag a what others would say 
€y the courage. His views 

log, 
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have been over-reported. It is 
enough to record that he feels 
we are trying to educate too many 
people and that those with “ability” 
should be segregated and given 
preferred treatment. 

The elite critics have so firm a 
hold on opinion-making channels 
that opposing views are rarely 
given a passing nod. In Crucial 
Issues in Education, written in 1955 
and revised in 1959, the editors 
observe: “Prominent in almost all 
serious criticism of contemporary 
American education is the belief 
that the foremost shortcoming of 
today’s schools is inadequate con- 
cern for youth of outstanding in- 
tellectual ability.” 

One chapter is devoted to 
“Equalization of Educational Op- 
portunity.” It deals exclusively with 
Southern integration and federal 
aid to education, nothing being 
said about the 99 varieties of class, 
ethnic, and racial (Northern) in- 
equalities in our schools. No men- 
tion is made, for example, of the 
fact that roughly half of the top 
10 percent of high-school graduat- 
ing classes do not go to college, 
mainly because they cannot afford 
it or are not encouraged by the 
schools. 

None of the “crucial issues” 
touches what may in the coming 
decades become the liveliest issue 
in American schools and colleges: 
the problem of providing mean- 
ingful, high quality, exciting educa- 
tion for all children while giving 
them all an equal chance to win 
the rewards of school and life. e 


A Sampling of the Kind oj Values Needed 


Values in the Classroom 


JuLia WEBER GORDON 


In The National Elementary Principal 


“Yen I attended elementary 


school in the early 1920's, the class- 
room was a symbol. To a genera- 
tion of immigrants, though thcy had 
little idea of what went on in the 
classroom, it meant a place where 
their children could "better them- 
selves.” That this was far more 
than opportunistic utilitarianism is 
revealed by the phrase that went 
with it, "No one can take an educa- 
tion from you.” 

What happened in the classroom 
became a part of you; you were a 
better person whether or not your 
status was improved. In the day-by- 
day living in the classrooms, the 
children of these immigrants be- 
came Americans, imbued with the 
American ideal. It was the values 
lived in the schools, more so than 
in their homes for many, that be- 
came the basic part of the value 
system of the children. 

As in the twenties, what goes on 
in the classroom today is structur- 
ing the values of children. It would 
be unwise to underestimate the 
ower of these processes by blam- 
ing all that happens to children 
on forces outside the school. Rath- 
er, Classroom processes should be 
studied for their effect on what 
children are coming to value. 

What should children come to 
value? Any list anyone could make 
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would arouse mixed reactions. The 
list, at this time, is less important 
than the basis on which choices 2° 
made. 3 
Perhaps the chief force affedin 
the development and expresston he 
values in the classroom is t 
breakdown in our culture of sel 
bolic standards which were ra 
taken for granted, even by on 
transgressor. The fact that the q" na 
tion of “what values” has to hat 
raised reveals the uncertainty Ù 
exists about values. in 
One result of the breakdown 2 
the value structure is that it lea j 
to the feeling of being lost ae 
meaningless world. Too OT sk 
our society cannot find eee i 
The mentally and emotiona Pe 
now occupy over half the it i 
beds. A prognosis for childre 
an average first-grade class a ja 
pupils is that 15 to 24 will 
the ranks of the maladjuste adi 
some time during their life na ñ 
Another result of the break a 


3 re 
is that we are compelled to i 
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amine our values, to rediscover the 
` value in values. We must create 
a new universe of values. This in- 
volves making choices. 

A second force, then, that affects 
the development and expression of 
values in the classroom is the ines- 
Capability of making choices among 
Values, Anthropology shows that 
values held in various cultures dif- 
fr to such an extent that normal 
Ways of behaving in one culture 
si be schizophrenic in another. 

alues are subjective. We choose 

Our values. 
thay tt? accustomed to the belief 
Sime ne ee in a scientific age. 
pind : cople feel that we need 
neg ess of values in keeping with 

es. At least one scientist, 
aih k holds that our values 
in Rigen directly from sci- 
nate € contends that we master 
ne ay by force but by under- 
exercis = scientific discovery 

Bives ye Pong creative mind and 
each Fey to our experience at 

ine deena of understanding ; 
thinking rabit of truth, independent 

“Ing, tolerance, and acceptance 
in oe are values that order hu- 
Bive i i as well as science, and 
ieni an a sense of identity and 
ty. 

That these values inevitably fol- 
ena pursuit of scientific 
videne S is not borne out by the 

€ around us. Does the habit 
imine deter scientists from con- 
tha i. the earth? It is evident 
Se] io Pick our truths. Bronowski s 

n of values from science 
his sense of the inherent 
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worth of human beings. Other 
scientists select other values. Sci- 
ence, therefore, can help us to 
identify those conditions that will 
predict greater maturity in behavior, 
less dependence on others, increase 
in expressiveness as a person, in- 
crease in variability, flexibility, and 
effectiveness of adaptation, and in- 
crease in selfresponsibility and self- 
direction. But science cannot tell 
us what to value. It can only help 
us with the realization of the values 
we have subjectively chosen. 

If we wish children to be all that 
they can humanly be, what must 
they value? The following is a 
sampling, in no special order, of 
the kind of values we might choose. 


SAMPLING OF VALUES 
Openness to experience.—Every- 
thing should interest children. They 
should be curious, avid for knowl- 
edge. They should try new things, 
making and learning from mistakes, 
and be impelled from within to seek 
the truth, to correct their percep- 
tion and conclusion. 
Flexibility—Children should be 
able to adapt effectively as new 
knowledge and insight reveal that 
the situation calls for different be- 
havior. They should be able to hold 
all conclusions as open to change, 
recognizing there is more than one 
solution to a problem, whether in 
arithmetic or classroom living. 
Objectivity—Children should 
continue to see with the “inno- 
cent eye,” seeing all aspects of a 
situation freshly, apart from them- 
selves, in a detached way. They 
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should have a clear perception of 
reality. 

Complexity—As more is under- 
stood and mastered, the increasing 
complexity of existence is opened 
to us. Children should be able to 
live comfortably with complexity, 
without the need to oversimplify 
and distort. 

Perfection —Children should en- 
joy and be awed by the perfection 
of form achieved by unifying di- 
verse elements. They should want 
to work until the wholeness, the 
completeness, the rightness of the 
undertaking or object emerges. 
They should seek this in all they 
do, and they should be able to 
judge it by their own inner crite- 
rions. 

Spontaneity.—Children should be 
able to take leaps in Icarning and 
understanding as accumulating real 
experience falls into wholes and 
gives them new insight. They 
should be able to create their own 
meaningful structures. 

Rationality.—Children should be 
able to test the products of their 
imagination against the realities of 
the world, to safeguard their own 
wholeness and to give new, perhaps 
more valid, meaning to reality. 

Integrity—Children should have 
a sense of wholeness, of complete- 
ness, of being persons in their own 
right. They should have a deep 
selfrespect and be able to catch 
glimpses of their potential. They 
should be able to trust their own 
experience and stand alone, if need 
be, to uphold what seems to be true 


to them. 
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Autonomy.—Children shou Id 
feel that they are ruled by laws of 
their own character, able to weigh 
and judge by their own inner 
criterions. They should be selfdi- 
recting, less dependent on others 
for courses of action. 

Responsibility —Children should 
be able to tolerate the varicty of 
conflicting solutions to problems, 
entertain them, and find their way 
through them to a choice of per 
sonal action for which they can be 
responsible. They should want to 
be active participants in life situa 
tions and, at the same time, 1 
volve themselves in making these 
solutions good. 

Charity—Children should be 
able to accept cach other as they 
are, not judging, allowing each 
other to find their own way to thetf 
best selves. This is loving— unde- 
manding, helpful, respecting the 
integrity of others. ” 

These values are not easy tO talk 
about, much less live by. It is much 
easier to say we value the mastery 
of specific content so that the chil 
will eventually be able to get iie 
college. 

School faculties could study th 
values, extend them, and grapp® 
with the difficult task of bringin® 
them to fruition in the classtoo™ 
Difficult as it is, we have to t": 

While a child has the seeds “a 
human potential within him, it * 
mains to the culture to nourish g 
and help it to become realized. ap 
culture is people, those Poat 
beings closest to the child. he 
about the teacher? How must $ 
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behave, what must she be like that 
the values we choose can prevail? I 
think that the following fundamen- 
tal conditions must be the basis of 
the relationship of teacher to child. 


THE TEACHER 

The teacher regards the child as 
equal. TE the children are to value 
the qualities listed, the teacher must 
be a person who values them. 
i a not to present a model to 
k es d; patterning himself after 
foot no matter how perfect, 
Ps Prevent the child from be- 
en = oe that be could become—a 
the i oe being, transcending 
tiie no el: True, the teacher is 
the a perhaps wiser, than 
sie i In this way, she is a re- 
infinite a child can draw on in 
Leeson ways. And the child is also 
er and r to the teacher. The teach- 
a the child, of equal worth, 
establisi, and autonomous, can 
enabling a relationship mutually 
/18 to the fulfillment of all 

The good in each. 
Rlegyit el respects the child’s 
child y She does not use the 
thing to not regard him as some- 
Ver, S] e€ manipulated and made 
Saying S Bears what the child is 
S without being shocked, with- 
a sih Sing, She can perceive how 
è dia. must inevitably seem to 
She aT and let it be that way. 
allan c2 be detached, unpunishing, 
1g the child to maintain his 


ckr fine to believe in 


| 6 too easily convinced—From 
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inner unity. She can be there, sup- 
porting, as a child finds his own 
way in the process of growing and 
changing. 

The teacher is real. She is what 
she seems to be, not trying to be all 
things to all people. She allows the 
child to know how she feels, how 
the situation looks to her, so that 
the child can perceive the conse- 
quences of his acts more accurately. 
The child can then see the teacher 
as dependable, trustworthy, and a 
healthy, honest communication can 
develop between them. 

The teacher makes the present 
good, In each of the many daily 
encounters with each child, the 
teacher tries to do what is right for 
this child at thir moment. It is the 
accumulation of these many small 
acts that builds into each child his 
selfknowledge, his values, and the 
behavior resulting from them. The 
child cannot come to hold the kinds 
of values discussed here unless they 
are lived daily. Means and ends 
are inseparable. 

The values I have discussed here 
are human values. They apply in all 
human relationships. They are not 
attitudes to be worn, facades that 
we show to others. They are human 
characteristics, integral qualities of 
a human being to be developed by 
living them. If we could live such 
values, many of our problems stem- 
ming from extrinsic valuations of 
human beings would disappear. © 


yourself. Just don’t become 
Midland Schools. 


The Exodus Goes On 


Angry Young Men in Teaching 


Sam M. LAMBERT 


In NEA Journal 


HEY started on Friday night, 
patching cracks in the plaster, sand- 
ing the woodwork, and doing other 
preliminary work. On Saturday, 
they applied the first coat of paint; 
on Sunday, the second. It was the 
best interior painting I have scen 
at any price, and the cost was not 
out of line. 

On learning that the two young 
men were teachers in a nearby high 
school, I asked, “Isn't this teach- 
ing-painting combination a bit 
unusual ?” 

“I suppose it is, but you'd be 
surprised how many things men in 
our school system do to bring in 
a little extra cash. I have a friend 
who works three hours every night 
in a filling station. One sells life 
insurance; another, cemetery lots.” 

After further questioning, I 
learned that each of the two young 
men was earning a little less than 
$6,000 per year from teaching and 
approximately $2,600 from paint- 
ing. One was in his mid-thirties 
and had three children; the other 
was in his late twenties and had 
one child. The school district in 

which they were employed is well 
above average and has the best 
salary scale in the area. 


Except for being better off 


financially than most, the teacher- 
painters are fairly typical of men 
teachers employed in public cle- 
mentary and secondary schools 19 
this country. , 

According to a survey made 19 
1961 by the NEA Research pe 
sion, the 450,000 men employc® 
in public-school teaching aver 
aged $5,500 from their work !® 
the schools. Almost half (47 pe“ 
cent) were working at a secon 
job during the school year, 4% 
over half (60 percent) held an- 
other job during the summer 
months. Income from nonteaching 
jobs averaged $1,155 for the year. 

Eighty percent of the men 7 
teaching are married, and a 
families typically include two gu 
dren. By and large, they have api 
educational preparation Ea 
women teachers, but their teaching 
careers are much shorter. AS a 
group, they are 10 years Jane 
and have only half as much teal 
ing experience. 

A large proportion of these 
——— 
Sam M. Lambert is Directors os 
Research Division. Reported a 
NEA Journal, LI A 
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have serious financial problems. 
Although the great majority like 
teaching and want to continue, 
thousands are forced out every 
year by financial difficulties, Salaries 
will provide the basic necessities, 
but if a wife faces major surgery 
Or a son needs braces on his teeth, 
the typical male teacher is in 
trouble, 


ANGRY AT SOCIETY 
sonny men teachers are angry at 
official in general and at public 
lose p in particular. Some have 
ever y that the people will 
in ae erstand or appreciate the 

Mportance of teaching. The fol- 
Owing letter from a New York 
Pe Maga is indicative of the 
08s of many: 
ise ee my school address ap- 
ing ie stationary, I am typ- 
towed 7 etter on a typewriter bor- 
the AE hae my second job during 
harrow; minutes I can steal. This 
jobs is ag situation of working two 
ike iis, something a person feels 
aking about these days. Who 
cares? Who cares if the 
Comes in tired the next 


agi on believes men have 
tae Powers. The only magical 
able T possess is that of being 


ti 
A stay awake longer than most 
e, 


able - me get down to the miser- 
This a I earn $5,575 on paper. 
$3 rious figure boils down to 
take-home pay per month. 
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This is a little less than $75 per 
week. 

“People want good teachers, but 
we arent in the same category 
salary-wise as—you name it— 
plumbers, carpenters, sanitation 
men, policemen, firemen, clerks, or 
bagel makers.” 

One decisive factor in a man's 
decision to leave teaching is his 
deep concern for the welfare and 
future of his own children. Prac- 
tically all these men are college 
graduates and they want the same 
opportunities for their sons and 
daughters. Their children, like 
children of other college gradu- 
ates, are likely to be above average 
in academic ability and native tal- 
ent. There are thousands of po- 
tentially outstanding physicians, 
dentists, and lawyers among these 
teachers’ children—yet the male 
teacher who on his own can finance 
such an education is a rarity. Fewer 
than 1 in 1,000 public-school teach- 
ers makes as much as $10,000 per 
year. 
One young teacher said that his 
greatest ambition was to go back 
to college to work on a master's 
degree. “In addition to improving 
my work as a teacher, this degree 
would lead to a higher salary and 
perhaps a better job.” This teacher 
has a wife and one child, and after 
five years of teaching experience is 
earning $4,100 per year. “I try to 
save a small amount from my sal- 
ary during the school year, but 
when summer comes I barely have 
half enough to pay my summer 
bills.” 
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The middle-class American work- 
er now enjoys a standard of living 
unmatched in the history of this or 
any other country. A $15,000 to 
$20,000 home, two or three radios, 
an all-electric kitchen, a TV, a new 
car every two or three years, a 
summer vacation at the beach, and 
bowling, golf, or some other once- 
a-week form of recreation are not 
unusual. In contrast is the male 
teacher who says: 

“In the eleven years I have been 
a teacher, it has been necessary for 
me to work nights, weck ends, 
and summers to provide the bare 
necessities for my family. The lux- 
ury of a vacation is in the realm 
of day dreaming. My part-time jobs 
have included hospital attendant, 
lifeguard, waiter, longshoreman, 
real-estate salesman, and clothes 
presser.” 

A teacher in Cleveland recently 
said, with some bitterness: Teach- 
ers make a substantial contribution 
to the preservation and advance- 
ment of this country’s system of 
free enterprise, but our share of the 
results of this system is meager.” 

Another man had mixed feelings 
about the results of his work: 

“When I watch these kids grow 
up, leave school, marry, go to 
work, get promoted to better jobs, 
and end up with five-digit salaries 
_, . and know I've played a small 
role in their lives . . . my regrets 
for having become a teacher almost 
disappear. : 

“On the other hand, I sometimes 
wonder why so many of those we 

have helped the most have done 
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so little for education in return. 
It would seem that the most suc- 
cessful former students would be- 
come ardent and vocal supporters 
of better schools and adequate 
salaries for teachers, but too fre- 
quently they do not.” 


EARN MORE ELSEWHERE? 

Can men teachers carn more in 
other types of work? Impressive 
evidence shows that they can and 
do. 

Thorndike and Hagen at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
recently reported a comparison 
between men who left teaching and 
men who stayed in teaching be- 
tween the years 1955 and 1959. 
The average income for those 
teaching in 1955 and still teaching 
in 1959 was $475 per month. The 
average of those who were teaching 
in 1955 but who had taken another 
job by 1959 was $610 per month. 
Only one teacher in 247 made pa 
much as $800 per month. Of those 
who had left, 20 percent made this 
much or more. 

The typical man teaching today 
is both angry and impatient. 
thinks he is entitled to 2 pertes 
break in this era of two-car families 
and electric can openers, and he H 
He is fed up with working nigh to 
week ends, and holidays trying He 
make ends meet on a teacher's $ i 
ary. He is tired of sacrificing ile 
family for his profession. — 
many people are sympathetic, T 
exodus of talented men from te 
ing goes on . and on : 
and on. 
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Dilemma of the Comprehensive High School 


FRANK B. LINDSAY 


In Journal of Secondary Education 


Ju American high school is a 
youthful institution, just 142 years 
of age. Throughout its history, its 
Pa ii has changed in response 
| emands of the people for the 
beation: of boys and girls. 
orn factors contribute to the 
= ra a s dilemma today. The 
ace re stereotype afflicting both 
oe n ic and educators: a ten- 
dii e anume that the same con- 
iced | old which they experi- 
on tar their formative years. The 
the ae si of teachers is to direct 
toward MG of today's youngsters 
Peatin ries tomorrows, mot Te- 
the 8 lessons that extend only to 
Precarious present. 

Nghe factor abetting the 
eh Fond s dilemma is the hid- 

Xpectation that the high- 
population today is, or 
: be, like the student bodies 
e ain or so ago. The self- 
ing ail of educators of enrol- 
bccn tn youth in high school has 
Mayin arred for some by the dis- 
st Seaman that many stu- 
an igorously reject the values 
lnc goals held by the mid- 
Com SS segment that formerly 
bog Posed almost the entire student 
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Ma S a myth that a high school 
t offe aim comprehensiveness when 
rs a variety of courses in aca- 
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demic and occupational subjects. 
A high school is not primarily a 
collection of courses of study. Be- 
fore a proper curriculum can be 
established, or teachers employed, a 
school must face the facts of its 
community and recognize the 
genuine range of its prospective 
students. The entire spectrum of 
family backgrounds and student 
abilities must be taken into account. 
The slow learners or “indifferent” 
pupils are as properly a concern of 
high schools as the more able and 
average. The strategic questions are, 
“slow learners at what?” and “able 
to achieve what?” 

Academic myopia has been recog- 
nized by leading scientists and 
mathematicians, as witness recent 
efforts to modernize high-school 
and college instruction. Too fre- 
quently courses have been studies 
about science or mathematics. Stu- 
dents have not had opportunity to 
learn or practice how a biologist, 
chemist, or physicist thinks and 
works; what queries each must put 
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to the world of phenomenons to 
obtain intelligible answers. The 
new approaches intend to shift the 
learner from a passive recipient of 
knowledge to practitioner, along 
with experienced scientists. 

As the American high school 
becomes less a cafeteria of canned 
knowledge and truly a “college of 
learners,” not misconceived as a 
dispenser of erudite bookishness, 
its potential for comprehensive 
service to students will appear. 

Unless the high school dogged- 
ly refuses to fulfill its historic mis- 
sion of educating Americans, it 
cannot help but shake off its long- 
time allegience to Carnegie units 
and courses couched in a stilted aca- 
demic mold. Scientists and mathe- 
maticians engaged in the reforma- 
tion of the learning of their disci- 
plines have discovered that the 
ideas and principles central to these 
fields, when divested of shackling 
verbiage and employed in lifelike 
situations, may be mastered by 
many students formerly screened 
away from these studies. Countless 
additional students not only do 
well in reorganized courses, but the 
see sense to knowledge which they 
may immediately utilize in training 
for their chosen occupations. 

The high school of the next dec- 
ade promises to be an exciting in- 
stitution. Faint forerunners of the 
high school to come are evidenced 
by the Trump Plan; Melbourne, 
Florida's ungraded high school; 
and the Middletown, Rhode Island, 
“six-year” school. 


Central features these 


of all 
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plans have been: organization of 
learnings in a given study into 2 
logical sequence of short units, pro- 
gramed in advance; opportunity for 
students to proceed as rapidly of 
as slowly as their capacities dictate; 
and emphasis on independent mas- 
tery without the nagging spur of 
marks and credits. 

Teachers thus become directors 
of learning rather than reservoirs 
of facts to be sprayed indiscrimt- 
nately classwide. The individual 1s 
put on his own. For example, the 
mentally gifted are not singled out 
but proceed at their normal, accel- 
erated rates. The slow learner 1$ 
not cut off at the close of a prede- 
termined number of weeks with 4 
mark of incomplete or failure. 

The situation naturally lead 
considerations of costs. If the pub- 
lic has rested content to maintain 
only a superficial college-oriente 
high-school curriculum, the fault 
lies with educators who have not 
demonstrated at the local level is 
superiority of studies in depth 
which challenge numbers of pup! 
rarely touched. 


s to 


A COHERENT CURRICULUM 


The wastelands of Amene 
education are grades seven throug” 
fourteen. Elementary schools kno” 
pretty well what they are about m 
teaching arithmetic, spelling, ap 
how to learn to read—for ae 
is not a single skill mastered ae 
and for always, but a whole se"! a 
of proficiencies achieved during $ 
lifetime of study and work. In 7 
parison, secondary schools and 
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lower division of colleges present 
aà sorry picture. Teachers have been 
bemused by the false counsels of 
college professors who are only 
now discovering how wretched 
their own introductory offerings 
have long been. The reformed and 
reorganized courses high schools 
are beginning to introduce will fall 
short of the mark if left disjointed 
and piecemeal. Unless they become 
Woven into a coherent curriculum, 
broadened by industrial arts and 
the arts, students will not discern 
. © pattern in which every part re- 
tae the whole, and all together 

Insight into the world of 
Work, 

Admiral Rickover and Professor 
a ave said little to clarify the 
on except to stimulate sec- 
i at some of the nonsense 
high ete customary classwork in 
zÀ taints and college. Reference 
sified Oe or Soviet education 
proble small insight for American 
5 the an The fact is, the nations 
bare tlantic basin seek guidance 
wi ne United States in recasting 
Many i school systems. How 
dent youngsters at age 11 can 
x nstrate with certainty aptitude 
soparo ressional education? Early 
on a ton by examination works ill 
Potent The waste of undiscovered 
i tal of adolescents would be 

Sletable to Americans. 
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bute dominantly verbal education 
glib 2 premium on passivity and 
ish Ness in mouthing phrases cher- 
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Y teachers. In contrast, high- 
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school courses that link thinking 
with doing effect changes in bütin 
behavior, which alone means educa- 
tion. A high-school graduate 
stuffed with fragments of knowl- 
edge is almost useless to himself as 
a citizen or to the nation as a pro- 
ductive member of the labor force. 

It may be that the high-school 
has been eliminating the wrong end 
of the student spectrum. A high- 
school program can be reliably ap- 
praised only in terms of the 
changes in behavior it makes in its 
students. Psychologists Jacob W. 
Getzels and Philip W. Jackson, 
University of Chicago, and Liam 
Hudson of Cambridge have lately 
demonstrated that high IQ too 
often conceals tendencies to con- 
formance — the grey-flannel syn- 
drome—and that “divergent” types 
sometimes represent potential for 
imaginative and creative thinking. 

The applied arts have grievously 
been misapplied to high-school stu- 
dents. In the first place, vocations 
today demand skills as much intel- 
lectual as manual. Again, instead 
of a dumping ground for academi- 
cally unsuccessful pupils, the indus- 
trial arts should be an accompani- 
ment for any academic curriculum. 
A student with a pair of skillful 
hands can surmount occupational 
obsolescence many times over. Ex- 
penses for facilities that really train 
for manual dexterity to accom- 
pany development of understand- 
ing and imagination will be borne 
by a public that sees the superiority 
of a new kind of high-school grad- 
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Critique and Proposal 


Programed Materials Today 


HERBERT A. THELEN 


In The Elementary School Journal 


Waar I am about to describe 
is a reaction away from the re- 
cent neo-orthodoxy of the teaching 
machine and programed materials 
and a movement towards the posi- 
tive goal of improved educational 
practice. I am going to assume some 
familiarity with the Skinner-Crow- 
der concepts of machines and pro- 
grams. 

We are moving away from a set 
of dubious concepts about selflearn- 
ing materials. They seem to me to 
be on the wrong track. I shall list 
some of my doubts and criticisms 
and make suggestions for correc- 
tive actions. 

First, the notion that the learner 
must be rewarded at each step is 
by no means proved. Experiments 
similar to Skinner’s studies on rats 
have shown that latent learning, 
unguided and unrewarded, does 
take place. 

Reward should be available only 
during or after effort, and should 
be commensurate with effort. The 
“step” is not a unit of effort and, 
in any case, is supposed to require 
a minimum of effort. For rewards 
to be possible, a program must be 

purposive; it must have possibili- 
ties of risk. 

Second, if we assume that reward 
is necessary at each step, the ques- 
tion becomes one of deciding how 
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5 
to give the reward. The present 
answer is to have steps so casy that 
the student makes few errors. The 
doubt is that continuous success 1 
in fact, rewarding. 

This criterion of continuous suc 
cess needs to be replaced by the 
criterion of visible progress towat 
a goal. In this view, “wrong” 1C- 
sponses are highly useful if they 
eliminate unproductive pathways 
or help define what needs to be 
done next. The required program 
should employ at various times n 
large number of bases of judgment. 

Third, the criterion of a oe 
linear program so far used is al 
it be error free; but the relation 
ship between this criterion and 
educational criterion remains unes 
tablished. 

The educational criterion SUE 
gested is progress toward reaching 
a conclusion, toward formulating 
hypothesis, toward summarizing, hs 
argument, or toward accomp a 
ing other meaningful intellect 
tasks. ro- 

Fourth, while the art of P 
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graming is very much concerned 
with developing an effective se- 
quence of items, two experiments 
have already revealed that students 
learned just as much when the 
items were presented in random 
order as when they were presented 
iN sequence designed by program- 
Sa In other words, the programs 
Were regarded simply as collections 
bag independent informa- 

© this suggests that if the pur- 
aid the program is to teach in- 
atier Tr then sequence does not 
finches the purpose is to teach 
oe i a that must be developed 
unlike! $ oA items, then it appears 
Ais Cy that principles will be 

ned through present sequences. 
og idea of learning through a 
steps —— of small discrete 
aa 2 be discarded. For all 
syllables a confined to nonsense 
seeing a requirement is for 
eri a Prine within a pat- 
must be esment and this pattern 
ec visible as a whole. The pat- 
equence ri built up through a 
it iinet of small operations, but 
Ore acemi and remain be- 

student. 

Xe required program will en- 
Patten ® student to search out a 
{1 trom a number of elements, 
it will then require him to 


Si 


Mak s 
tern interpretations from this pat- 
Wil] p € Sequence of operations 


Must > Pe pecine; the student 
ity ang ck his own path. The qual- 
character of this path are of 
Cinio iny it must not be 
O led by the programer. 
ithin the present movement, 
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the role of the teacher is unspeci- 
fied. It appears to be that of doing 
whatever has to be done to make 
the program work. But discus- 
sions of this problem merely em- 
phasize the notion of relieving the 
teacher from drudgery and freeing 
his time so that he can talk with 
individuals. The relationship be- 
tween experiences with the ma- 
terials and the nature of class dis- 
cussion remains unspecified—there- 
fore the place of the materials in 
teaching remains unspecified. 

The teacher actually is the over- 
all supervisor of all activities in his 
course. He determines which activ- 
ity to set up next through diagnosis 
of the imperatives for further expe- 
rience generated in preceding activi- 
ties. Each activity is seen as a part 
of the whole, and each activity has 
a unique flavor because of the way 
it fits into the whole. Within the 
sequence of activities, there will be 
some that can best be done by the 
student alone, others that will re- 

uire the interaction of the teacher 
and other persons. Thus the idea 
of completely selfcontained pro- 
gramed material is rejected in favor 
of the notion of fairly substantial 
programed task-problems that 
emerge through discussion of ex- 
periences with preceding problems. 


MISLEADING TALK 


Sixth, the talk of individual dif- 
ferences is misleading. The only 
individual differences the programs 
can cater to are differences in speed 
of going through the program and 
differences in the size of step or in 
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the number of steps. The same pro- 
gram is used with all students, the 
same mental skills are required of 
all, and the content is covered in 
the same way. 

Individual differences should not 
be something to ameliorate or to 
sweep under the rug by mechani- 
cal means. The fact that individu- 
als have different necds and differ- 
ent points of view is the basic 
strength of democracy. This fact 
plays a major role in inquiry within 
the community of scholars. Pro- 
grams should give students maxi- 
mum practical freedom to find their 
own paths. The teacher should 
capitalize on the differences among 
these paths to illustrate various ap- 
proaches that might be taken. If 
all students think the same and 
take the same paths through tasks, 
then there is no difference or con- 
flict among them and hence no 
stimulus or justification for class 
discussion. 

Seventh, the notion that learning 
is better when it is active, and that 
the machine requires activity, is 
uncertain in its application to pre- 
sent programs. A number of experi- 
ments show no differences in learn- 
ing when the student actually 
makes the responses as compared 
with when he merely reads the 
items. 

Eighth, there is no control over 
student purposes or motives. It is 
assumed that the student wants to 
be successful and that the continual 
feedback of knowledge of success 

will keep him going. For the most 


part, the student has little idea 
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where the program is headed and 
he, therefore, has little opportunity 
to find means-end relationship be- 
tween each item and some clear- 
cut purpose for his activity. 

In regards to points seven and 
eight, the concept of activity 1$ 
meaningless unless it is linked to 
the concept of purpose. Activity can 
be judged only as having some de- 
gree of appropriateness to a pur 
pose; the means-end relationship ' 
central. If the student can achieve 
his purpose better by not taking the 
time to write responses, then either 
he should not be expected to write 
responses or the purpose should be 
redefined in such a way that mak- 
ing responses is essential. 

Ninth, and last, present 
grams are designed to be teacher 
proof and selfcontained. By ge 
tion, then, they cannot deal wit? 
unanticipated or emergent purpose 
feelings, or ideas: they are limite 
to the alternatives and ideas 
thought up by the authors be 
publication of the programs. a 
emergent aspect of learning, ý 
creative part and stock in brode a 
the inquiry-oriented teacher, 1S te i 
gated to helping the individua s 

The emergent aspect of the lear 
ing situation consists of ideas we 
discoveries made by the student 
The materials must be designe js: 
stimulate a wide array of such 
coveries. Some can, of coutse ic 
anticipated from the internal oe 
of the situation; but there elt. 
a unique flavoring, an effective gsi 
ment, which gives a logical P ine 
bility its own meaning to the 

aprit 
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dividual. The teacher is concerned 
with the logical possibility, plus the 
context of assumptions and pur- 
Poses in which it is embedded in 
the thinking of the student. It is 
these underlying apprehensions 
which, in conflict, produce the 
Sense of a problem and which con- 
Stitute readiness for new learning 
through discovery and inquiry. 
As we consider the objections 
and how to overcome them, we be- 
come aware of what the programed 
materials would look like. They 
Hart be guide sheets for inquiry 
alee They would be resource 
Sled als to draw on as needed. 
Pa and cross-indexed, the same 
wage gee be used in different 
lect bs í; ifferent units or courses. 
e T ent would accumulate these 
sais, ae a course, and, together 
X ler materials such as bib- 


iog : 
ie and reports, they would 

stitute a selfmade reference 
Many 


al on the subject. 

sa icing themselves would re- 

Choice nany responses and many 
€s which, when taken togeth- 


Cr, 

W 3 

be Would encompass a single ex- 
niment o 


resp r problem. For some 
hea (those involving the 
Ww for a pattern), the student 


other’ &ct immediate feedback; for 
Înterppa e (those involving 

ac r Ctations and speculation), 
and a feedback is impossible, 
bac € Student would get his feed- 


Sion during the subsequent discus- 


fy 
tho he source of the items is to be 
Studies tful teaching experience, not 


Of infrahuman learning. 
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The purpose is education of human 
beings, not the efficient transmis- 
sion of information. 

In viewing the job ahead, we can 
see several interrelated focuses. 
One, cognitive pathways, has to do 
with establishing that each item 
in fact typically engenders thought 
processes through which inquiry 
can progress. This calls for empiri- 
cal study of students as they per- 
form with items. 

A second focus these 
kinds of thought processes in an 
educational setting. What is the 
course of development of these 
processes? What qualities charac- 
terize sophisticated and productive 
inquiry? What factors of tempera- 
ment, background, opportunity, 
and demand influence the develop- 
ment of these qualities? 

The third focus is on teaching 
method. Does experience with the 
materials have the hoped-for con- 
sequences on subsequent activities? 
What characteristics of the dialogue 
lead to development of readiness 
to use the materials as part of in- 
quiry rather than as a hurdle to 


places 


clear? 
Last, a focus more diffuse, has to 


do with promulgation of ideas, 
skills, and concepts throughout the 
field. We shall have to learn to de- 
fine a variety of roles through 
which large numbers of teachers 
and others can identify with the 
purposes, assimilate some of the 
ideas, and develop skills that will 
contribute directly or indirectly to 
the proposed and needed recon- 
struction of education. e 
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Professors of Education as Critics of Education 


Myron LIEBERMAN 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


l BELIEVE that professors of 
education (or “educationists” ) 
have been so preoccupied with 
responding to invalid criticism that 
they are losing their role as critics, 
both of their own subject matter 
and of our educational system gen- 
erally. I realize that this statement 
does not apply, or apply equally, 
to every educationist. Nevertheless, 
I am convinced that it is a legiti- 
mate statement of a central tend- 
ency, at least in the few fields with 
which I am familiar, 

Let me begin with my own 
field, philosophy of education, My 
graduate work (1949-52) empha- 
sized the study of certain philo- 
sophical categories (pragmatism, 
idealism, realism, Thomism, etc.) 
and their educational implications. 

Unfortunately, the philosophical 
categories involved have long been 
discredited in the field of philoso- 
phy. They arose originally as differ- 
ent answers to questions about the 
nature of reality or the nature of 
knowledge. The original questions 
have now been answered or reform- 
ulated so that the historic differ- 


ences concerning them are intellect- 
ually and practically irrelevant. 
Actually, educational positions 
cannot be logically deduced, nor 
do they follow from such philo- 
sophical categorics as realism, 
idealism, pragmatism, and so On. 
“Pragmatists,” for example, fre- 
quently disagree on specific educa- 
tional issues; persons who accept 
different philosophies frequently 
agree on such issues. Disagreement 
between individuals who accept the 
same philosophical label is nevet 
the result of one drawing the 1n- 
correct implications from his philo- 
sophical position. It may, howeve® 
be due to the fact that vo educi- 
tional implications can be ae 
from the philosophical categot!® 
taken seriously in philosophy ° 
education. f 
The defense that philosophy o: 
education deals with values, and th@ 
teachers must be clear about i 
values to do a good job, has io 
to recommend it. Every subject K 
volves values. Whether of ail 
formal study of them is helpt"? 
it is absurd and presumptuous 
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regard philosophers of education 
a8 experts on what values or goals 
teachers should strive to achieve. 
Most philosophers of education 
deal with pscudo-issues, hence it 
does not matter what conclusions 
students reach concerning them. 
With educational administration, 
the damage is much greater. These 
Courses deal more often with genu- 
INe issues, Unfortunately, the treat- 
w: of these issues is such that 
. Would often be better if the 
ssucs Were ignored. 
ee example, according to the 
Toad S school administration, 
Pent a state school boards 
silos te elected on a nonpartisan 
tee he d Separately from regular 
s ions. The idea is to keep 
ie out of education—or is it 
“on out of politics? 
; oo is no evidence to show 
rs Presi boards are superior 
evide Ointive ones. Indeed, what 
pean there is confirms the 
k aec] of appointive boards. 
Rive TA that elective boards 
E € people more control than 
only T pointe boards makes sense 
on you ignore the realities of 
porary politics. 


E 
DUCATION AND POLITICS 


teap tabiy nothing has enfeebled 

katis more than the belief that 
lateq O2 is, and ought to be, insu- 
has, {0m politics. This belief 
So i Certain plausibility because 
the _ COUcational matters, such as 
ch eee of the curriculum or 
garq Of textbooks, should be re- 


e a 
d as professional matters. 
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However, it is equally clear that 
other educational issues, such as 
the level of public expenditures of 
education, are inescapably political 
decisions. It is nonsensical to think 
that the level of public expenditures 
for education can be less of a 
political decision than the level 
for national defense, highways, or 
that requiring school-board candi- 
dates to run without party labels 
changes the political character of 
certain issues they resolve. 

If teachers realized that political 
power is essential to achieve their 
objectives, presumably they would 
devote their energies to developing 
such power. Unfortunately, educa- 
tionists have successfully indoctrin- 
ated teachers with the idea that 
education is a nonpartisan activity 
of government. As a result, teach- 
ers’ organizations do not typically 
contribute to campaign funds or 
provide the legwork essential to 
political success. Their concept of 
political participation seems limited 
to the sending of last minute tele- 
grams and letters to legislators, 
most of whom are singularly unim- 

ressed with the teachers’ lobby. 

Granted, I may be mistaken in 
ascribing such harmful conse- 
quences to the policy of treat- 
ing education as a nonpartisan 
activity of government. But I feel 
no such reservation in asserting that 
the uncritical way this policy is 
taught in schools of education is a 
disgrace. 

This brings me to a related 
topic, teachers’ organizations. For 
the most part, professors of educa- 
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tion are apologists for existing 
organizations. Instead of analysis 
and criticism, the prospective 
teacher mercly gets exhortation to 
join his local, state, and national 
associations. 

In the age of the pressure group, 
one might expect some education- 
ists to focus attention on teachers’ 
organizations as pressure groups. 
Yet there is not a single school of 
education in the country which 
pays serious attention to the weak- 
ness of teachers’ organizations and 
our desperate need for better or- 
ganizational leadership. Just one 
major school of education conduct- 
ing a serious program for develop- 
ing better organizational Icadership 
in education would do more for 
education than dozens of prestige 
schools engaged in producing “edu- 
cational statesmen,” more common- 
ly known as school administrators. 

My dissatisfaction would be less 
if I thought schools of education 
were adequately preparing school 
administrators. Current programs 
range from harmless to shocking. 
For instance, not one (to my 
knowledge) visualizes a meaning- 
ful role for teachers’ organizations 
in personnel administration. 

The same criticism applies, albeit 
to a lesser degree, to education- 
ists who teach curriculum courses, 
During the past few years, major 
curriculum study groups, such as 
the Physical Science Study Com- 
mittee and the School Mathematics 
Study Group, have been the most 
important single factor in improv- 
ing the elementary and secondary 
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curriculum. These groups 
initiated by persons outside the 
schools of education. With a few 
exceptions, curriculum professors 
did not provide any leadership 19 
launching or implementing the 
work of these groups. 


were 


CERTIFICATION 
Turning to another matter, state 
boards of education that set cef- 
tification requirements clearly a 
important centers of edumions 
power. Their composition an 
operations are matters of the z 
most importance. At present, these 
boards are set up in several aia 
ent, even contradictory, ways- d 
some states, teachers are exclude’ 
from the boards by law; in 
they are included by law. _ 4 
equally extreme differences COU 
be cited. ; 
The chaos in our certification 
structure—a basic cause of the 
chaos in certification requirement 
—exists partly because sO en 
educationists regard it as a mî ea 
of concern, We do not even ha es 
a model certification a oii 
paper to give us direction ON aa 
many persons should be 09 A 
boards, how they should be pene 
ed, what should be their baher 
and so on. These questions ate rate 
missed by saying that each S 
has its own problems and 
develop its own structure. 
removes any obligation to CO 
critical analyses of how the 
Operate. f 
I have much the same z 
about many other key cente 
Ape 
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educational power, such as the 
foundations and accrediting agen- 
cies. I do not expect everyone to 
conduct critical studies of the ways 
these agencies actually operate. My 
point is that their absence is vir- 
tually total. It appears as if every- 
One is too busy accommodating to 
an existing distribution of power 
to raise embarrassing questions 
about its actual impact on educa- 
tion, 

I cite as one final example of 
My criticism the fact that educa- 
Honists are not providing a real- 
istic understanding of education. 
The Catholic school system has an 
enormous influence on school fi- 
a certification, accreditation, 
tion ped other aspects of educa- 
of cvertheless, most professors 
a Gucation I know do not have 
re aguest idea of who decides 
ee © — where Catholic schools 
thei, uilt, chow they are financed, 

administrative structure, and 
SO on, 
et oe requests to partici- 
all y ederal aid to education are 
nown. We are told that 
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Catholic parents resent the injus- 
tice of “double taxation.” I am 
certain that such resentment exists. 
Nevertheless, I have been unable 
to find one study that sets forth 
the zotal out-of-pocket costs to 
Catholic parents of sending their 
children to Catholic schools. No 
doubt the figure varies from com- 
munity to community. 

It seems incredible that the issue 
could be debated so long and so 
fiercely but with so little data. 
Instead, there are discussions of 
“Thomism” or “enoscholasticism,” 
as if these categories somehow ex- 
plain controversies over federal aid 
to education or bus transportation 
for Catholic school students. 

Potentially at least, education is 
as important, as interesting, and 
as exciting as any other discipline. 
In fact, however, educationists are 
paralyzed by a collective insecurity 
and a neurotic concern with aca- 
demic respectability. For this sad 
state of affairs, the educationists 
have only themselves to blame and 
only they can remedy the situa- 


tion. o 


o If you can’t think of a snappy retort, a carelessly con- 
cealed yawn is often just as effective and much less danger- 


ous.—From Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


© A young man, turned down for second-term enrolment 
at one of the state’s colleges, told the admissions counselor, 
“But, sir, I don’t understand why I'm not to be permitted 
to re-enter. These test scores alone prove that I need an 
education more than the rest of those guys." —From Missis- 


Sippi Educational Advance. 


© We hate to have some people give us advice, when we 
know how badly they need it themselves—Midland Schools. 
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The Nation's Most Unusual School 


Abo—an Underground Elementary School 


In The Nations Schools 


HE most unusual school in 
the country is the Abo Elementary 
School in Artesia, New Mexico. 
Built completely underground, the 
school building is also this nation’s 
largest fallout shelter. 

The school is just 35 miles from 
a Strategic Air Command base; 
and a dozen or so other air bases 
and missile launching sites are 
within a 200-mile radius. As an 
elementary school, Abo houses 540 
pupils; as an emergency fallout 
shelter, the building can house and 
feed 2,160 people for two weeks. 

Even without the fallout-shclter 
feature, underground school con- 
struction seems a logical develop- 
ment for Artesia. It represents the 
ultimate in air conditioning—with- 
out air conditioning Artesia schools 
lose in teaching effectiveness the 
first six weeks in the fall and the 
last six weeks in the spring due 
to extreme heat. The town also 
has two windowless, above-ground 
schools fully air conditioned to 
minimize the 120°F. annual tem- 
perature swings. 

The layout and design of the 
Abo school resulted from an eight- 
year study of engineering and 
architectural problems. Object: to 
create an optimum learning en- 
vironment. Color, lighting, furn- 
ishings, air conditioning, and facil- 
ities all were carefully chosen in 
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hopes of creating an effective edu- 
cational climate. 

Even so, the idea had to be 
sold to the public. At the conclusion 
of a six-months campaign to 1- 
form the public about the plans 
for putting the school under- 
ground, a $336,780 bond issue 
passed by a four to one vote. The 
difference in cost between a COP- 
ventional school and the combina- 
tion school shelter, $13,843; qa 
underwritten by the federal gover? 
ment. ad 

The architects designed 2 buil : 
ing that was first a school, but on 
that could double as a ahe: 
From the outside, the view !S of 4 
concrete slab, 200 feet long an 


; en- 
144 feet wide, with concrete iret 
trance kiosks at three pe ge a 


fourth corner is marked off link 
basketball court. Steel canop!es ie 
the three entrances, sheltering we 
ways from sun and fain. 
Downstairs there’s no hi 
the school can double as a $ 
Tasteful decor, bright Ga xë 
colors, and plenty of light 1e Jer- 
any sensation of being un 
ground. “des 
Classrooms open off both 5 


nt that 


helte! 
ful 
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of a U-shaped corridor. The open 
end of the U forms a large multi- 
Purpose room for lunchroom and 
assembly programs. 

There are 18 classrooms—three 
for each grade level—measuring 28 
feet square. Each has a wash-up 
Sink and drinking fountain; and 
cach has different colored furniture 
in bright red, blue, green, and yel- 
ow, : ‘ 
in i windowless wall arcas 
nit atlable for teacher use (a 

pu ar feature with teachers). 
ees a light switch transforms 
a wre into a darkened theater 
a cog films or slides. Pachi 
pap a is equipped with a 70” 

Screen and projection equip- 


permi goal seating arrangement 
Without pels to view two walls 
Binen 4, 'scomfort. Lighting is en- 
illuminati to provide modulated 
toom m at every point in the 
0 or sily varies from 30 to 

candles, ample for close 
Create The different intensities 

modeling Talons: 
ee are designed to cut 

noise. Floors are asphalt- 


ashe 
Stos til pi 
ë 
Coustic 7 ceilings and walls are 


Work 


j tances 
Cen 


Soung plaster, and doors are 
tractige “ofed for minimum dis- 
furnitu, from other classes. The 
Nise fe has snubbers to hush 
Lables rom moving chairs and 
Each 


classroom has two en- 
qL. OPE Opening to the adja- 
the o *Sstoom, and one opening to 
Slog “tridor. All classrooms have 


s 
t96 > SCparate thermostats, and a 
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speaker linked to a public-address 
system in the principal's office. 

The mechanical heart of the 
building is the equipment room, 
located next to the multipurpose 
room. It contains the air-condition- 
ing machinery and a standby emer- 
gency generator. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


The air-conditioning system sup- 
plies each room with hot and cold 
air through a double-duct system. 
Whenever the outside temperature 
is above 56°F.—most of the year— 
artificial cooling is needed because 
of the heat generated by people 
and lights. Outside air is used for 
cooling when the outside tempera- 
ture is below 56°F. As the outside 
temperature drops, dampers to the 
outside begin to close automatically 
and the air-conditioning system re- 
circulates more interior air, reduc- 
ing the amount of cold outside air 
that must be heated. 

The school built underground 
poses more of a cooling problem 
than one built above ground, due 
to the heat generated by lights and 
occupants and the insulating effect 
of the earth. Air moving past a 
building above ground, even on a 
hot day, carries off more heat than 
the earth around underground con- 
struction. 

When the building is used as a 
shelter, the cooling system uses 
water from a well 180 feet deep lo- 
cated next to the school. The 
water is returned to the ground 
through a separate shallow well 
nearby. Standby pumps are capable 
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of boosting the 150 gallons-per- 
minute capacity for ordinary opera- 
tions up to 230 gallons-per-minute 
capacity under shelter conditions. 

Under survival conditions, only 
minimum outside air will be 
brought into the building. A series 
of concrete baffles will reverse the 
air flow so heavier particles will 
drop out. Then the air will pass 
through a series of filters. 

As a school, the building is 
heated by a gas-fired boiler. As a 
shelter, the building will necd no 
heating system, since the heat out- 
put from the occupants will be 
more than adequate, even in sub- 
zero weather. 

To maintain electrical service, 
the school is equipped with a 
stand-by generator powered by a 
diesel engine. The moment regular 
power fails, battery-powered emer- 
gency spotlights automatically come 
on to light corridors and other es- 
sential areas. At the same instant, 
heavy-duty batteries start the diesel 
engine. When the generator comes 
up to full electrical output, the 
emergency lighting system automa- 
tically shuts off. A buried tank 
holds 10,000 gallons of oil, enough 
to operate the engine for a month, 

The Artesia school system is 
planning a five-year testing pro- 
gram to find out if holding school 
underground will have any bad ef- 
fects on pupils. Three schools will 
be studied: the underground school, 
a windowless above-ground school, 
and a conventional school. Pupils, 
parents, and teachers will undergo 
intensive testing to learn of any un- 
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favorable reactions. Other factors, 
such as operating and maintenance 
costs and administration will be 
studied and compared. 

Artesia's school officials say that 
the underground building _ offers 
some economic benefits. Their wit 
dowless schools above ground afford 
savings in air-conditioning costs 
over conventional buildings, an 
more savings in air-condition 
costs are expected by putting 
building underground. cams 
load for the underground aula 
is expected to be a third more than 
for a conventional school, but e 
is expected to be more than he 
by savings in maintenance. oa 
Abo school has no windows a 
place, very little trim to paint, a 
maintenance costs should be pe 
further as the periodic dust es 
sandstorms will just blow Mies 
stead of into—the undergo" 
school. : is 

To date, the community 1 nl 
fied with its underground ee. 
Recently the school board PER ior 
building an underground JYP? ig 
high school that could also 5 mil- 
a shelter for 3,000. A $1.3 with 
lion bond issue was passe hs 
hearty endorsement. Plans “| 
classrooms, study hall, library» 
offices to be underground ; the a 
and cafeteria will be above 8 or 
When finished, the new k 
high, along with Abo B 
will be able to shelter “O° ja 


nd 


m 


important one-fourth OF 45, says | 


A i ildren, 
population — its chi i 
Frank M. Standhardt, archite g 
the underground schools- 
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The Junior College: Search 
for Educational Identity 


Doyce B. Nunis, JR., and RICHARD M. BossoNE 


In Junior College Journal 


p7 
Mira the increase in college 


n a the rise of admis- 
colleges __ in universities and 
ihe ię junior college is being 
aen " assume a more important 
ond oon education. To re- 
rears a these forces and to 
hehe oo a demanding role, the 
rapidly a ege will have to move 
cation 1 Fhe achieving an edu- 
fos lana enti It has remained 
Eies i i a state of limbo be- 
different confusion resulting from 
and d organizational patterns 
junior watt multiple purposes the 
take, Hien ege has had to under- 
junio; Dii er, in spite of this, the 
tional ; cge has done an excep- 
U job, 
has eetically, the junior college 
ü e teie institution in search of 
nior coll nal identity. The first 
llege founded in Joliet, 


Ming; 
nels, in 1902 was a fluke. It 


"sul 

te i 

built tog YPC a school district 
» Otol, © many buildings for its 


President and William R. Harper, 
Ug gest d of Chicago University, 
to, ae | the space be used as a 
P: ren adult facility. 
) ‘sti Hee name to designate the 
(rior on implied an institution 
opt Son oe rather than an in- 
the fer Of college as we think 
1963 m. 


Doyce B. Nunis, Jr. is Assistant 
Professor of Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles. Richard 
M. Bossone is Assistant Professor 
of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Riverside. Reported from 
Junior College Journal, XXXII 
(November 1962), 121-24. 
———————— 

The result was a confused iden- 
tity: shared high-school premises; 
secondary credentials for faculty ; 
and belated recognition by schools 
of education of the junior college 
as an independent area of instruc- 
tion and research. 

The search for identity contin- 
ued. Born in a time when educa- 
tional attention was turned to the 

ractical and the vocational, and, 
with the influence of the “pro- 
gressive” educational movement at 
the time, the junior college became, 
in effect, a jack-of-all-trades. A 
center for vocational training, 
adult education, remedial instruc- 
tion, and preparatory training for 
transfer to higher institutions, the 
junior college suffered because it 
had to function in too many ways. 
Yet it made positive contributions. 

The simple documented fact is: 
The junior college, from its incep- 
tion, has been largely an educa- 
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tional institution dominated by the 
secondary schools and the second- 
ary outlook. This is exemplified in 
California with its credential ar- 
rangements and the lack of an 
effective and independent voice 
for the junior college in the office 
of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


CALIFORNIA EXAMPLE 


To press this point, look at 
the document A Master Plan for 
Higher Education in California. 
The Master Plan recommends that 
the state constitution be amended 
(as it was): “Public higher educa- 
tion shall consist of the junior cal- 
leges, the State College System, and 
the University Of California.” Note 
that the words “junior college” are 
not capitalized, that the junior col- 
lege is referred to as “public higher 
education”; yet the junior college 
is a legal extension of secondary 
education. 

The apparent conclusion is: The 
junior college is a partner in higher 
education but still does not have an 
identity as does the state college 
system or the University of Cali- 
fornia. Yet, in Section 2 of the 
amendment we read: “Nothing 
in this section shall be construed as 
altering the status of the junior 
college as part of the Public School 
System as defined elsewhere in the 
Constitution.” Note again the use 
of capital and lower case letters, 

In the same section one finds the 
statement that the junior college is 
to be governed by “local boards” 

and is to be left under the control 
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of the State Board of (Public) 
Education. Then: “Said public i 
junior college (note the sri 
of “higher education" here) shal 
offer instruction through but not 
beyond the fourtcenth-grade level. 
We fail to find in the Master Plan 
any reference to the freshman an 
sophomore years in the university 
or state college system being desig- 
nated as the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years. This poses the pro d 
lem: Is the junior college an at 
tension of high school, in etec 
the thirteenth, fourteenth years 
As such can it be an institution ° 
higher learning? : 

The dilerumn is further compli- 
cated by the statement: “The hi s 
colleges have been, and ong lly 
be, community based and ee 
controlled. However, they ae call 
of the public school system; 
exercise a state function; and a 
are financed with substant!’ 
amounts of state funds.” 

The striking note here él 
juxtaposition of “community, ate 
and locally controlled” and “@ a 
function.” The state colleges serv’ 
the university are institution’ on 
ing a “state function” and at Does 
trolled on a centralized basis: ~ 1, 
this deter from their capacit ape 
function? Hardly. But what 
junior colleges? , plan 

It nl that the Master ais 
provides for the status QUO" on 
to architect a precise 


is the 


educa 2 
F à Ba leg’ 
identity for the junior CO K the 
is considered an extensio e 
secondary school—the Lit 8 to 
and fourteenth years; Yo 


JUNIOR 


be an institution of “higher learn- 
ing.” How can it be both? 


: Without a true educational iden- 
tity it is inevitable that the junior 
College will fail to fulfill all of 
tts purposes with excellence. With 


such a diverse student body, the 
oh college has been forced to 
ons E terms of multiple pur- 
dimit ih ct many administrators 

at few students are inter- 


ested j stri i i 
i d in a strictly terminal curricu- 
S lum, 5 


pa ‘Ean Few students want to admit 
at they are not doing “regular” 


col 

oe work whether they are quali- 
or not. Is the junior college, 

en, with 


quently its pluralistic but fre- 


merely ea idielory character, 
confused ecting the nature of a 
Places }j society—a society which 
ual a value on the intellect- 
cation „yet believes a college edu- 
College IS Necessary? Is the junior 
tesolvin with such a pluralistic view, 
he E anything? 
tity i of an educational iden- 
ing Pei a a question concern- 
Ment witt Can a staff be in agree- 
er a the multiple purposes? 
€ not likely to be consider- 
k aan Trans in point of view 
Jects and “age of academic sub- 
ould i ose of applied subjects? 
favor 6 they not be inclined to 
corgi Pattern over the other, 
Ontri, 8 to their orientation, and 
ute to the confused identity? 


h RECOMMENDATIONS 
unigg Situation demands that the 
È Dur college find its identity and 
‘Nsy Poseful direction. To help 


te : 
1 that end, the following rec- 
963 
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ommendations are offered for con- 
sideration: 

Recognition of the fact that the 
junior college has the golden op- 
portunity for developing an articu- 
late educational identity. 

A call for internal review of 
philosophy and purposes in joint 
participation with administrators, 
faculty, and state educational 
leaders. 

Gearing of curriculum and meth- 
ods of instruction more realistically 
and definitively to those students 
who will and will not transfer. 

Setting and maintaining realistic 
standards of excellence for itself 
and its hetergencous student body. 

Freedom from secondary control. 

Development of more specific 
academic and professional require- 
ments to insure proper training 
and procurement of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and counselors who 
will have the educational under- 
standing and vision to work in this 
complex institution. 

Creation of junior-college aca- 
demic senates to participate in 
formation of educational and ad- 
ministrative policy. 

Adoption of professional rank to 
encourage and promote the teacher’s 
professional growth and the pres- 
tige of the institution as a partner 
in higher education. 

Operation of the junior college 
by a local board of its own. 

A move toward some form of 
junior-college centralization so 
that it can speak collectively with 
authority and force in determining 
its policy and progress. o 


BS oe AEN 
Reported from School Management, 
VII (February 1963), 50-52. 


J meres a great difference be- 
tween a class in which a teacher 
tells what he knows about outer 
space and a class in which an astro- 
naut “guest lectures” on the same 


lectures, personal carcer counseling, 
research, ctc. f 
The procedure takes advantage 0 
every business and Snecma 
represented in Radnor—from ad- 
vertising and architecture, to danc- 
ing and dramatics. ane, 
Most of the community's re- 
source persons are identified when 
their children enrol in school. As 
each child is registered, a letter is 
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What One School District Does 


Tapping Community Resources 


In School Management 


= 


subject. Teachers—and students— 
daydream of the latter, 

Although persons like Col. Glenn 
cannot be available for many class 
appearances in schools, teachers do 
have available many talented and 
knowledgeable resource persons 
within their own communities. The 
twin problems: 

These local resource Persons are 
never asked to speak to school 
classes. And few people, least of 
all teachers, even know who they 
are, or what kind of a job they can 
do. 

These problems are solved 
through the use of a simple form, a 
simple filing system, and a little 
ingenuity in the Radnor Township, 
Pa., school district. The procedure 
enables teachers to call on experts 
in the town, asking them to talk to 
or otherwise assist students in class 


sent to the home explaining, th? 
purpose of the Participation nies 
Enclosed are two GpH 
asking for such information p 
cation, specialized training, and 
tions, foreign travel, and Tikel 
crafts of both parents. Most a 
parents respond with nt 
The forms request me or 
Photographs, slides, recor En us- 
artifacts they might have = el | 
trate their fields of ee for 
when they might be -— in- 
appearances at school. A ublic- | 
cluded are questions PE P hes? 
speaking experience, exactly scho? i 
they would like to help the etc)? 
(in class, at home, at omer, othet 
and requests for the nn if est j 
persons whom they woul 
that the school contact. _ ature 
When the information is f ved 
to the school, it is transfer ny 


a 
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file cards specially designed for this 
purpose. The cards are titled 
School Participation Records.” 
Space is provided for keeping a 
record of the participant's appear- 
ances, 

Men’s cards are green tinted; 
women’s cards, yellow. They are 
filed so that the right-hand edge of 
each card overlaps the one preced- 
ing it. A numerical sequence, coded 
to principal ficlds of interest, is on 
the visible edge of each card. The 
code number is marked in red ink. 
A man who has traveled in Europe, 
and is prepared to talk on the sub- 
Ject, is assigned code 20; a biolo- 
Bist gets code 11; a secretary, code 
39; a policeman gets the all-pur- 
Pose community-service code of 48 
which includes fireman, librari- 
ans, etc, 

The public-relations coordinator 
fills out cards for persons who 
cg no children in school but who 
ed ae to participate. Other 
a personnel add cards on vol- 

“cers. This extends coverage to 
neighboring communities. 
oe time to time, the superin- 
tn. T. Edward Rutter, sends 
at ice to teachers reminding them 

Fesource persons are available. 
int includes a “please re- 
indicat orm on which the teacher 
ee, €s her desire to have a guest 

er, the subject, and the time. 

pr a these requests are re- 

= a clerk looks to the file for 
then < Ppropriate “interest code, 

ends to the teacher the names 

i eren resource persons, in- 

Dg some basic information 
1963 
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about each. The teacher then selects 
the person who she feels would 
make the best contribution, tele- 
phones the volunteer, and arranges 
for a visit. Under no circumstances 
does anyone but the teacher make 
the final selection as to who will 
address her class. 

After an appearance by a volun- 
teer, the superintendent sends out 
a personal letter of thanks (no 
fees are ever requested, no pay- 
ments are ever made). An office 
clerk notes the date of the appear- 
ance on the card, and, after hear- 
ing from the teacher, the clerk 
notes the success of the volunteer's 
appearance on the card. 

This record-keeping provides a 
good reference for other teachers 
who may wish to request this per- 
son's attendance. It may be noted 
that the volunteer used a “canned” 
presentation, one he always gives 
no matter what the situation; that 
the volunteer required the use of a 
projector; that the volunteer's re- 
marks were especially appropriate 
just before examinations; that the 
volunteer tended to speak below 
or beyond the level of understand- 
ing. 

The Participation Plan has been 
in operation for two years, and 
cards for about 600 resource per- 
sons are on file. The public rela- 
tions coordinator for the district, 
James Plummer, says, “We add al- 
most 300 cards a year. In a short 
time, we will have the entire com- 
munity’s resources on tap. The cost 
of administering this program? It’s 
peanuts!” S 


Discovering the Secret 
of Motivation 


The Mathematics 
Laboratory 


ELDERT GROENENDYK 
In Midland Schools 


ay has been realized for some 
time that the problem of motiva- 
tion in certain mathematics courses 
cannot be neglected. Teachers of 
ninth-grade general mathematics 
have mixed emotions regarding the 
benefit pupils derive from spending 
a year learning much of the same 
subject matter that was presented 
during the past cight years. 

Even pupils who are interested 
in mathematics for the sheer thrill 
of working mathematics sometimes 
lose interest because of the lack of 
motivating factors. Various attempts 
have been made at introducing gim- 
micks and activities, but generally 
the classroom is too poorly equip- 
ped with materials to allow the class 
to adequately pursue activities once 
they are begun. Simpie, homemade 
gadgets prove valuable in many 
ways, but are too limited to provide 
long-time motivation. 

As a pupil enters the mathema- 
tics classroom, chairs, desks, and 
chalkboards give a feeling of “just 


another classroom.” In contrast, 
however, motivation builds within 
him as he steps into the physics, 
chemistry, or biology laboratories. 
The smell of acids, the chirps of 
birds, or static from amplifiers 
awakens a sense of laboratory ex- 
perimentation. 

If mathematics is a science, and 
mathematicians acclaim it “queen 
of the sciences,” why shouldn't F 
scientific approach be considered? 
Why shouldn't a laboratory for ex- 
perimentation and discovery F 
provided for the “queen” as we 
as for the subjects of biology, phy- 
sics, chemistry? Surely, basic mathe- 
matical discoveries might be made 
in the proper atmosphere of a 
mathematics laboratory. R 

A few teachers have been able 
to convince administrators 49 
board members that a gener 
laboratory is necessary to provi il 
complete opportunities for = 
pupils. Several mathematics a 
tories have been installed in 
about the United States. Two a 
lations, made possible by the D’ 
tional Defense Education AER 
1958, are at Carlisle and a 
high schools in Iowa. They an 
been employed in attempts to pa 
with frustrations of pupils in 8° 4 
eral-mathematics courses — mont 
Jems which every high school mt 
attempt to resolve. 
ee 
Eldert Groenendyk is Regione 
Consultant, State Department m 
Public Instruction, Iowa. R fl 
from Midland Schools, LX? 

(January 1963), 11-13. 
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Mathematics laboratory equip- 
ment includes: overhead and wall- 
Screen projection equipment; a 
complete library, including a 
wealth of supplemental materials; 
rigid models of geometric shapes 
and designs and a variety of flexi- 
ble models and figures; hand add- 
Ng machines and an electric cal- 
culator: drawing boards and instru- 


oer magnetic chalkboard and 
hg for use in explaining set 
Scory, number line, and numera- 


tion systems: a planimeter to aid in 
teaching an understanding of for- 
mulas for arcas of regular and ir- 
"egular figures; slide and film strip 
Projectors; a complete transit set; 
and other tools and aids which can 
© of aid in creating a laboratory 
atmosphere, (< 
the hat have been the results of 
all eetthematics laboratories with 
and reir &eometric models, counting 
Measuring devices, calculating 
Machines, etc, ? 
a One thing, the pupils them- 
Unde, eed that they learn better and 
Sie d more clearly the mathe- 
With S concepts which are presented 
vices. models or manipulative de- 
e teacher of mathematics is re- 
anq Ke many ways for all the time 
f rie necessary to preparation 
is oe in the laboratories. 
der E ine problems fade away un- 
interest force of new-found pupil 
Signig - Truancy is no longer a 
Want Cant problem as the pupils 
learn; to be in class. As interested, 
Westin” pupils, they begin to ask 
196, ns which may send the teach- 
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er back to his books. As a result, 
the mathematics laboratory can 
mean renewed interest and changes 
of attitude for the teacher as well 
as new-found interest for the pupil. 

The practical applications with 
physical manipulations of equip- 
ment and materials give the pupils 
an opportunity to really get the 
“feel” of mathematics. Many basic 
concepts become quite evident as 
pupils work with appropriate 
equipment and materials. 

Time is required for the full 
effect of the mathematics laboratory 
to become evident. Most teachers 
will require a couple of years to 
become oriented to the new 
method, and pupils need time to 
become acquainted with the various 
materials available. A positive note 
in this respect is that enthusiasm 
created each year in pupils taking 
the laboratory course will stimulate 
other pupils. If only a few pupils 
taking general mathematics become 
interested to the extent that they 
continue into the more advanced 
mathematics courses, the laboratory 
is well worth its cost. 

Although the mathematics lab- 
oratories are experimental, much of 
the equipment and materials placed 
in the laboratories is time-tested 
and has proven profitable in in- 
struction in mathematics. Reports 
from teachers who have taught in 
the laboratories have been encour- 
aging, even enjoyable to some of 
the teachers, who state that there is 
far less strain than in teaching 
traditional mathematics in a con- 
ventional classroom. e 


Change Is Moderate 


Japanese Education 


in Transition 


RONALD S. ANDERSON 


In Educational Perspectives 


Jms is a time of transition for 
Japan's educational programs. The 
sweeping changes of the occupa- 
tional period—1945-1952—were 
the most drastic reforms in the na- 
tion’s history. Initiated and guided 
by American educational advisors, 
and carried out enthusiastically by 
most Japanese teachers, they gave 
Japan a system strikingly like that 
of the United States. Now, a 
decade after the end of the occu- 
pation, significant changes are again 
being made. 

A major problem of the Japa- 
nese educational system is the artic- 
ulation of the various parts of the 
educational ladder, especially 
junior high, senior high, and uni- 
versity. At present, family and so- 
cial pressure, as well as desire to 
qualify for a choice job, cause all 
ambitious youth to point towards 
the prestige institutions at each 
level, the “first junior high,” the 


“first senior high,” and finally, 
Tokyo University, which stands at 
the apex of the educational pyra- 
mid. 

The examination hurdle (called 
“examination hell’) has come al- 
most to dominate and distort the 
purposes of the whole educational 
system. The new curriculum, forged 
by dedicated and creative teachers, 
has been cast aside in favor of 
cramming for examination to the 
next higher level. Teachers arc m 
der pressure to produce successfu 
examination-takers, since teacher 
reputation depends on the number 
of their graduates entering the bet- 
ter schools. Parents are under pres: 
sure to provide tutoring tO cap 
their offspring the best pos?” 
chance in the cut-throat compet 
tion cach youth must face. ee 
ing the last year of cach leve 
sixth, ninth, and twelfth grades— 
the curriculum gives way to syst 
matic cramming. su wel 

A crude type of guidance ' A 
fered, such as advising 4 —— 
not to take the examination for a 
certain prestige school, but nery i 
little real guidance based on ™ =a 
ern tests. Without adequate 4 fae 
seling, students totally unfitte 
academic education drift into : 
college-preparatory stream in” 


= 
Ronald S. Anderson is Direct?” n 
Asian Studies, University °l ional 
wali. Reported from Pan Col- 
Perspectives, published by E of 
lege of Education, Univer egy. 
Hawaii, 1 (November 
10-11, 21-25. 
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ondary school, get discouraged, 
drop out, and enter the job market 
unprepared occupationally. 

The single-track program of post- 
War years is now under attack. In 
answer to demands for middle- 
grade technicians by a rapidly ex- 
panding industry, the Ministry of 
Education has set up a differentiated 
five-year technical school, composed 
of a three-year senior high and a 
two-ycar junior college. It will con- 
Centrate on science, mathematics, 
and technical subjects. The Ministry 
of Education announced the open- 
ing of 23 such schools this ycar. 

This movement toward such a 
technical school is bitterly opposed 
by the junior-college association, 
the Japan Teachers Union, and the 
Socialist Party as a “backward step, 
$ breach of the post-war educa- 
tional reform,” 
gine Japanese place a high value 
Stent and because of their 
Often sn expectations from it, 
ther capras dissatisfaction with 
Nee i 10ols, even though Jape 
Stunts are modern and so- 
ha ed institutions compared to 

s in the rest of Asia. 

AN come from several 
cally es and are sometimes politi- 
ie notivated, Conservative aca- 

ap and many parents complain 
èt than o rement standards are low- 
ty “0 In pre-war days. The Minis- 
dae little scientific evidence, 
š a that nationwide testing 
and | that standards in science 
fo, Mathematics are lower than 


high pe riali at the junior- 


Critics fail to consider that they 
are comparing a school which is 
now compulsory and which takes 
in all the children, with a pre-war 
institution which was highly se- 
lective and academically oriented. 
Terminology also contributes to 
the unfair comparison, since the 
new three-year junior high (grades 
seven to nine) is called by the same 
name as the old five-year (grades 
seven to eleven) “middle school.” 

Senior-high teachers and prin- 
cipals who are pre-war trained find 
the graduates of the new junior 
high painfully ill-prepared, while 
university professors constantly 
downgrade the current senior-high 
product. In reaction, secondary 
teachers try to meet criticism by 
constant drilling and adding con- 
tent. At this level, as well as at 
others, students and their parents 


suffer. 


THE MORALS COURSE 


Another familiar complaint 
against the schools is that youth are 
wild and disobedient, prone to de- 
linquency and crime. Traditional- 
ists point. out that the American 
occupation banned the “morals 
course” in schools on the basis that 
it had been a tool for ultranation- 
alistic indoctrination. An editorial 
in The Japan Times Weekly said: 
“Even though the ultimate source 
of morality—loyalty to the Em- 
peror—may be argued to have been 
anachronistic, it did serve as a stabi- 
lizing force for Japanese commun- 
ity and a criterion for individual 
citizen's conduct. . . . The moral 
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anchor was replaced by a miscon- 
ceived notion of democracy and 
freedom.” 

The Ministry in 1958 reinstated 
a required morals course at com- 
pulsory levels over strong opposi- 
tion from the Japan Teachers 
Union. An estimated 70 percent 
of the course content was based 
on such democratic concepts as the 
value of the individual and com- 
munity cthics, about 30 percent 
was based on authoritarian con- 
cepts, including the traditional 
philosophy of loyalty, patriotism, 
and obedience. Many teachers re- 
fused to teach it. 

All elementary schools must 
now offer one 45-minute period per 
weck of morals instruction in each 
grade, The opposition of the teach- 
ers, however, has forced a com- 
promise in teaching this subject. 
The Ministry was able to set down 
a list of 36 standard moral pre- 
cepts which had to be taught, in- 
cluding respect for human life, 
selfreliance, honesty, sincerity, etc., 
but use of a uniform morals text- 
book was not instituted. 

The morals course was part of a 
complete revision of curriculum 
forced by the government in 195g 
after years of agitation against the 
modern, liberal postwar curriculum. 
New courses and texts for each 
subject were written for elemen- 
tary schools, effective in 1961; for 
junior-high schools, effective in 
1962; and for senior-high schools, 
effective 1963-1965. The Ministry 
has made the new courses of study 
universal and mandatory—reversing 
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the occupation policy of "suggested 
courses of study” from which 
teaching units could be built to 
meet local needs. 

The courses of study have been 
printed in the Dict Gazette, equiv- 
alent to the Congressional Record. 
To insure compliance by the re- 
sistant teachers, compulsory in-serv- 
ice training has been organized. 
The Teachers Union has demon- 
strated and even called strikes 
against both the revision and the 
in-service courses. 


CHANGES 


The changes were for the pur 
pose of toughening the curriculum, 
increasing the hours in mathemat- 
ics, science, and national language 
and insuring a prescribed covers? 
of Japanese history, and geography, 
as well as the morals course. 

Minimum standards for achieve 
ment and specific time schedules 19 
the elementary and junior-hig 
schools have been set. Controver: 
sial subjects are to be avoided. A 
cial studies, which encouraged T 
tioning of the status quo, is tO é 
reorganized and reduced to ga 
hour a week. Content subjects, wee 
as Japanese history and geogtP Ms 
will be given more attention. 
purpose is to develop in pupils sss 
faculty for making moral JY E 
ments” as well as “love for 09° 
homeland, its cultural heritage, ^” 
understanding of the progress 
the nation and community.’ wat 

Despite numerous gore T on 
victories over the Teachers Un 
in forcing great centralizatio? 

april 
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Ministry of Education control, and 
despite the interference of politics 
in education, permanent gains over 
pre-war practice have been made. 

Reforms that have met the long- 
Standing needs of an education- 
conscious nation, such as provision 
of greater equality of educational 
Opportunity, have won wide pop- 
ular support and have survived. 
Other notable achievements have 
cen the extension of coeducation 
to all levels of schooling; increase 
in the number of years of compul- 
sory education from six to nine; in- 
“Tease in, and better distribution 
of, national universities; and the 


i - À ; 
ntroduction of part-time and 
C y p 
Orrespondence education. 
Significant changes have also 


rtd in school operation. Free- 
ao entered the classroom. The 
Senn program is common in the 
in entary school. Children work- 
8 on projects show intellectual 
nage express themselves frecly, 
hi unimpressed with authority, 
tech are studying arid practicing 
niques of democratic citizen- 
Ship, 
ae teachers are often in- 
N in political conflict against 
i Tecentralizing moves of the 
nistry, the vast majority are at 
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the same time concerned with im- 
proving the educational program. 
Academic freedom, guaranteed by 
the Constitution, enables them to 
criticize the government, and they 
make use of it. The pressure group 
of the organized teachers is one of 
the most effective brakes against 
rightist reaction. 

The democratic educational sys- 
tem of the reform period has gained 
general acceptance, and its major 
principles have been integrated 
into school practice, although there 
have been modifications to meet 
special cultural needs. Though con- 
servative change is inevitable, it is 
fairly moderate. Pressure groups, 
such as teachers and intellectuals, as 
well as newspaper columnists of 
every persuasion, fight to preserve 
the major gains of the reform pe- 
riod. It would be much harder to 
go back to the old system now 
than it was to win acceptance for 
the initial post-war changes. 

A noted cditorial writer has 
said: “Japan, now placed on the 
tracks of democracy, will remain 
on the tracks even though its ad- 
vance may be slow. I have 
found that democracy, although 
very slowly, has taken root deeply 
in the minds of the people.” ° 


est TVE-day-week school is spreading to Europe. In East ` 


Germany, the five-day 
mary school in Bremen 
and: secondary school 


maximum number of hours pe 
35, even for older pupils, in or 


transition to free Saturdays. 


week has been introduced in a pri- 
and is being tried out in a primary 
in West Berlin. In Sweden, the 


r week has been reduced to 
der to prepare for a general 


Some Questions Concerning 


The Montessori System 


BRITTA SCHILL 


In Childhood Education 


ae is casy to ‘understand that 
the educational methods introduced 
by Marie Montessori carly in this 
century aroused great interest and 
were regarded as revolutionary. 

Montessori’s theories of the sen- 
sitive periods in the development 
of the child were new at the time. 
They seem to correspond with what 
we now call the “needs” of chil- 
dren, different at various ages and 
stages of development. To Mon- 
tessori, it was clear that these sen- 
sitive periods were to be taken into 
consideration when they appeared, 
just as we now try to mect the 
needs as they turn up and give the 
child an opportunity for learning 
when the urge is present. 

Montessori’s greatest contribu- 
tion is her insistence on necessity 
for observing and caring for cach 
individual child. Today this is 
taken as a matter of course; it was 
definitely not so when she began 
her work. 

The apparatus Montessori con- 
structed for mentally deficient chil- 
dren (and later used for normal 
children) has its value as a means 
of training the senses. However, 
one cannot agree with the strict 
rules for use of the apparatus. 
They are in contradiction to mod- 
ern theories of child development. 
It is well known that young chil- 
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aan ee 


gs within 


dren manipulate all thin | 
thcir reach, examine them, a 
experiment with them before w 
stage where they can use them 4 vil 
quatcly. If given time, nae ie 
later they Icarn from using yw 
experiencing the triumphant re 
ing of finding out by themselve: 
This is most essential to selfcon 
dence. : 
From the beginning, Montesso i 
did not intend to start formal a 
struction of the three R's with 
primary children. She had the ye 
point that teaching of skill re 
jects should not be until age $* to 
seven. But Montessori eee 
parental requests, and so it 18 has 
work with letters and numbers the 
become something which makes 
Montessori schools different , 
regular nursery schools and kit 
gartens. ._. what 
The important question 15: imary 
should be the aim of prep" cg- 


al 
education? Should it be form 
aprit 


MONTESSORI 


struction in the three R's, stress- 
ing the intellectual side of personal- 
ity as well as that of development? 
Are there more important es- 
sentials to learn before starting 
Primary school? What about the 
social side? Starting first grade 
involves being able to associate 
with one’s age group, being able to 
Cooperate, knowing something 
about the environment (people, 
places, things) —how the “here and 
Now" world functions and how to 
behave in it, One cannot help 
Wondering if the individualized 
Work of the Montessori schools 
+ young children enough expe- 
ce in this respect. 
is on all over the world, there 
akties on the value of intellectual 
hte But psychology and psy- 
shat © have taught us about the 
al importance of emotional well- 
dug What a child experiences 
5 ng these years will be decisive 
Peon future development as @ 
i ey I cannot help asking 
telles strong emphasis of the in- 
sori ual training of the Montes- 
e is done at the cost of 
tonal well-being. 
ieee more advanced material cer- 
hee is excellent for use in the 
lice years. But why, for 
iy ic should preprimary chil- 
they carn mathematics so that 
k Kos do square roots and deci- 
at the age of six or seven? 
a we are becoming more 
for es conscious of the necessity 
ows calthy development which al- 
in.) Children to express their feel- 
88 in different ways, not only in 
1963 
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words but also in free creative 
activities. As soon as children can 
handle water, sand, paint, and clay, 
they should have them. The mate- 
rials should be used in accordance 
with the child's stage of develop- 
ment, without rules for using them. 
In the Montessori system there 
does not seem to be enough time or 
space for free creative activity with 
different materials which we con- 
sider essential for young children. 

Montessori found that children 
love playing with real things, like 
those their mothers use. But it is 
also true that at certain ages young 
children love make-believe play, 
just as they all go through a stage 
of magic thinking. No doubt 
imagination does play an important 
role in the development of children. 
How could role-playing or acting, 
both important to ego-formation 
the ability to identify with 
be carried out without the 
help of imagination? Why did 
Montessori try so hard to avoid 
everything with a touch of imagi- 


and 
others, 


nation? 
Montessori is said to have con- 


sidered good insight into child 
psychology essential for a teacher 
of young children. I agree. There- 
fore, the comparatively short prep- 
aration time of Montessori teachers 
is astonishing. Even if this training 
concentrates on her own psychology 
and pedagogics, there certainly is 
more that teachers of young chil- 
dren should know. With the enor- 
mous amount of knowledge we 
now have, even three years of prep- 
aration seems far too short. © 


What Can an Individual Teacher Do? 


They Read—But Do They Comprehend? 


RoMA GANS 


In Grade 


EACHING a child to become 
a functional reader goes far beyond 
helping him to pronounce correct- 
ly cach word he reads. The excite- 
ment over phonics might lead to 
an assumption that word-pronounc- 
ing ability is the only skill involved 
in reading. The fact that many 


adult readers, taught the “good- 
old-phonics way,” can pronounce 


words correctly but comprehend so 
inadequately that they are duped 
by fraudulent advertisements and 
stymied by essential news items 
seems to be-overlooked. 

To become a reader, a child must 
learn to connect letters and com- 
binations of letters with their ap- 
propriate sounds. This is phonics. 
However, a real reader unlocks the 
sounds so that he can recognize 
the words and understand their 
meanings. He uses phonics, cue 
letters to words, configuration of 
words, and other word-recognition 
techniques to get at the idea of the 
author. 

The entire realm of comprehen- 
sion has been slow in coming to 
the fore. From early days to the 
resent, much emphasis was placed 
on “reading and reciting.” Reciting 
was chiefly a “‘spit-back” affair, 
with the child giving back precisely 
what was read in response to the 
teacher’s questions. A child who 


Teacher 
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wo rds 


could read and pronounce f 
o him 


and phrases meaningless t A 
would never be recognized as ® 
noncomprehending reader. 

We have taken great : 
away from such ignorant teneh nE 
during the last several decade 
Teachers, instruction techniques 
materials, and tests have all had a? 
cffect in guiding and assessing 
children’s progress in becoming 
comprehending readers. Today i 
child who can pronounce pa 
but who fails to put these wor s 
into their appropriate sane? 
identified as needing special he Pre 

Comprehension is not 4 sim] 
skill; it includes a number 
skills. Some of them are relate pi 
the purpose for which a reade 
reading certain materials y” 
specific time, For example: 
year-old can read “Sally tS 
a birthday party. I am 
Is he able to pause and — a 
to the accuracy? Is Sally having 
party? Is he invited? 

The first level of compte 
is understanding the items 19 

Apel 


strides 


having 
oing 
f react 


hensio” 


Do THEY 


material and sceing their relation- 
ships. This phase is well taught 
today. Stories, information, and 
news items are talked over and 
checked through silent and oral 
methods. “Spit-back” is virtually 
extinct. Measures of this first level 
of comprehension indicate that our 
schools are doing a thorough job in 
teaching children to understand 
what they have read. 

peg the meaning in con- 
aif oh Important first step for 
oe ers, Adults do it almost un- 
they R with much of what 
oi sey A child may find it 
T ssary to slow down and “think” 

ut what he is reading. 


oti 
THER COMPREHENSION SKILLS 


Pe difficult reading, rela- 
ae “a may be implied or fol- 
ceep er—requiring 3 reader to 
ink ma in mind and be able to 
ee ated items and see their 
lactase] and connection. With 
Hwer — and reading 
evelo other comprehension skills 
tom P- A child is able to 80 
Other en) reference book to an- 
an ‘ee points of agreement 
ity to erences. He grows in abil- 
light Patedest an article in 
and fe his knowledge to date 
Etleva ole its authenticity, 1ts 
its im € to the help he seeks, and 
sh abies 
action, more complex and difficult 
Š - to what is read is the 
Sssent; functional reading power 
oy al to all who grow up in 
ide, Schools today. Unlike the 
as of some aigi | A l 
log, critics who imply 


Te, 
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that reading skills should and can 
be taught as a sequence of tiny 
separate items, reading is an in- 
volved process that cannot be fully 
developed in isolation from learn- 
ing experiences. To be an able 
reader, 2 child must use his reading 
skills in facing his quests for 
ideas, fanciful and factual, as he 
meets them in everyday life. 
Comprehension of materials that 
bear on a problem of deep interest 
includes more complex skills and 
goes far beyond the first level— 
that of identifying items and their 
relationships. Such comprehension, 
to be functional in meeting life- 
reading needs, cannot be devel- 
oped solely through comprehension 
checks and exercises, nor can it 
be left to chance. Jt must be taught 
under teacher guidance as & part of 


the school's program. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED 


However, to face the responsi- 
bility of guiding children to be- 
come such competent readers de- 
mands more of 2 teacher than a 


new set of readers or the inclusion 


of a few added exercises. It re- 
quires å curriculum in which 
studies of 


tion to continuing 
oblems in such 


1 studies, and 
prominently 


atten 
uestions and pr 
fields as science, socia 
current events is 


placed. 
There is no simple suggestion for 


developing functional comprehen- 
sion Many schools have faced 
obligations to today’s children 
with curriculum study, followed by 
promising changes. Reading in 
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such schools goes far beyond even 
that measured by comprehension 
tests. 

What can azy individual teacher 
do about teaching functional com- 
prehension in a schoo! where little 
or no help is given? The answer 
is: very much. Among the many 
ideas, the following may be both 
helpful and assuring. 

A teacher who is a thoughtful, 
comprehending reader can share 
reactions to stories and articles 
with pupils. This can be done to 
stimulate youngsters to think “about 
and around” their reading, rather 
than telling them what they should 
think. Such comments as “I wonder 
if the author has really seen a 
volcano in action” or “This sen- 
tence didn’t scem very clear to me” 
help children to go deeper into 
their reading. 

The classroom atmosphere must 
encourage such thinking and dis- 
cussing. A rush-rush tempo denies 
time to think—to comprehend. 
Short, hurried answers 


are essen- 
tial at times, 


but there must be 
proper time for, and atten 


tion to, 
probing deeper. 
Children can be helped to read 


more than the minimum in 
their textbooks. If schools and 
classroom libraries are inadequate 
(as many are), encourage children 
to share books from home and 
make liberal use of public libraries, 
From fourth grade on, children 
should become public-library mem- 
bers as a regular part of their 
reading program. 

Individual youngsters and groups 
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can be encouraged and helped to 
develop interests which they put 
sue as added studies, even if unre- 
lated to the on-going program. 
They may need help in how to 
locate reference materials, how to 
use tables of contents and indexes, 
and how to use library facilities. 
As their work continues, they aR 
be encouraged to make progress 
reports to the class—through which 
they learn how to organize e 
terials and how to cite ——, 
and how to meet questions an 
comments 

Help given in study and — 
ing will extend growth in zafo 
reading and give experience Alt 
added comprehension skills. i 
class members can profit ork 
hearing others relate their eee 
experiences, especially if a 
teacher highlights key points, ate 
as, “Notice, Harry looked up ie 
copyright dates of the two ee 
he used in his report on airpla ye 
so he knows which statement 
speed is more up-to-date. 

Stimulating reports: and 
sions can be contagious, 
other pupils off on paners Ha 
small-group studies. Time k will 
ports, if only once a wee% 
develop important skills. es the 

To any teacher who ie child 
importance of educating ea read 
to become a thinking, a pind 
er, new ideas will keep C" Pking 
up. The effect is nd the 
growth for the youngsters = 
teacher. The end result w! puin? 
fuller understanding of 8° 
comprehension. 


discus 
starting 
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They Grow 10 Feet Tall 


A Child and an Organ 


FREDERICK BECKMAN 


In Philadelphia Teachers Association News Letter 


o pis a sensation, sitting 
Swine the organ, with all the 
alles Sat your fingertips and toes 
eats black and white keys, 
that Bs crncath, the long pedals 

5 boom, 
eae school children are 
organ om this sensation. The 
Pioen Ogram is an experimental 
ing of th va of the cultural offer- 
flies a ord Foundation’s Great 
gram lon Fi Improvement Pro- 
be Bis culturally deprived. 
rgan 


instruction pro- 

8am, in: P 
Producao eutated in 1961, has 
ced unexpected results in a 


ne 

fing ee created by many 
the eet a Children studying 
Of ace an have felt a mew sense 
A “Complishment, in their own 


and 
helped other pupils’ eyes. It has 
in cach performer gain status 


ite bene la at his home, or 
the da riends. Frequently some 
Schoo] zi dren are waiting at the 
Classes _ range an hour before 
Minutes 2” hoping to gain extra 
of Practice. 
izeq A classes have been organ- 
Organ three types: classroom 
Riven eae which children are 
Part g cyboard experience as & 
lective their regular music period; 
uleg © Organ, with classes sched- 
ils a the school day for 
1963 ected by their ability and 


amo, 
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pan 
experience; and extracurricular 
organ, with classes meeting before 
and after school and during lunch 
for interested pupils, irrespective 
of talent and experience. 

All three class types have met 
the elementary 


with success on 


level. 

The program continues to cx- 
pand. More than 2,500 Phila- 
delphia school children are now 
receiving organ instruction. 

In all sections of the city, boys 
and girls are experiencing the 
magic associated with the feel of 
the organ. They are boys and girls 
with different: backgrounds, differ- 
ent interests, different abilities. Yet 
they all respond in the same way— 
they sense a new feeling of import- 
ance. This is because beauty is 
universal—not the exclusive prop- 
erty of the brilliant, the talented, 
the wealthy. All the children will 
not become professional organists. 
They all, however, will know the 
sensation of being 10 feet tall. ə 


Foreign Service Dependents Schools 


Organized by U.S. Government Employes Overseas 


GEORGE W. McCown 


In School Life 


Jurre are now 200 schools in 
forcign nations about the world 
organized and operated by employ- 
es of U.S. Government agencies, 
such as the U.S. Information 
Agency, the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID), and 
U.S. embassies and legations, 
serving abroad. 

The U.S. Government does not 
provide schools for the children 
of overseas civilian employes as it 
does for the children of members 
of the Armed Forces, though it 
does make tuition grants under 
certain conditions. The employes 
themselves organize and operate 
these schools for their children. 
The major purpose of the schools 
is to prepare children to enter 
schools in the States when they re- 
turn. In many areas, these schools 
are also goodwill ambassadors, 

The pattern of Organization and 
administration is similar in most of 
the schools. A group of govern- 
ment employes at a foreign post 
decide to organize a school. They 
form a nonprofit organization, 
draw up a constitution, elect or 
appoint a school board, and apply 
for a charter from the host coun- 
try. r 
The school board determines the 


uild- 
and 


grades to be taught, rents a b 
ing, buys or builds furniture en 
equipment, hires teachers—o at 
employes’ wives who have re 
in the States—makes up a budge z 
scts a tuition fec, and applies © 
the Department of Ante for tuitio 
rants for each pupil. i 
i As the a expands, possibly 
by admitting children of U.S. ste 
nessmen in the area, other o 
nationals, and citizens of sha 
country (all of whom pay pian 
it becomes necessary to ap 
facilities. Expansion often Meni 
purchase or lease of land and leas 
or construction of buildings. 
The schools range in size i 
one-room schools with cight aati 
elementary-grade pupils to 100 
with separate buildings an stu- 
full-time teachers for 1,800 
dents in all grades, K-12. ally 
Small elementary schools Use ie 
follow the Calvert System ° 


from 
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DEPENDENTS 


struction — supervised correspond- 
ence courses for a few pupils in 
grades 1 to 8. Larger elementary 
schools use the U.S. classroom 
system; most have a teacher for 
€ach grade or every two grades, 
depending on the number of 
pipile — schools use 
j — courses under teach- 
n et ision; larger high schools 
Sate vi to high schools in the 
collere rough most offer only a 
ae - Preparatory curriculum. 
ae dc ee 1e best known schools 
Tig, beac a City, , Teheran, 
ippines), fe ee ihe pa 
school e arga —a comp ers 
Eistitied PA the American 
Th A uwan, 

it Manger aikan School 
agua will serve as an ex- 


ample, F : 
citizens Founded in 1944 by U.S. 


initial en 


high 


1 citizens. In April 
962, Enrolment was 487, pe 
the students being 
_ of U.S. citizens. The 
Member F controlled by a five- 
and two a of three U.S. citizens 
i Icaraguans. It offers in- 


Struct 

1 : 

Stade rs fröm kindergarten through 
thong% Instruction is in English, 


ł aio 
Brada > Spanish is taught in every 
Ge the first. 
Schoo a Sa the overseas dependents 
times e2V€ increased in size many 
Pupils Starting with 10 to 25 
More Ta €y now have 100, 250, or 
in sight Pils with more expansion 


a 
Wate 7 Of the schools lack ade- 


u ` P 
log, arters, supplies, and equip- 
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ment, including laboratories and 
libraries. Experienced teachers are 
not available in many places, and 
recruiting from the States is ex- 
pensive. Many schools would be in 
trouble except for the help Con- 
gress has made available through 
the “Act for International Devel- 
opment of 1961.” 

The purpose of this act is to 
“promote the foreign policy, se- 
curity, and general welfare of the 
United States by assisting peoples 
of the world in their efforts toward 
economic development and internal 
and external security, and for other 
purposes.” 

A section of the law authorizes 
the use of $1.5 million of the 
funds available under the act for 
use in “any fiscal year to provide 
assistance, on such terms and con- 
ditions as are deemed appropriate, 
to schools established, or to be 
established, outside the United 
States in providing for the educa- 
tion of dependents of personnel 
carrying out activities authorized by 
this Act and dependents of United 
States government personnel.” 

By including aid to the overseas 
dependents schools in the act, Con- 
gress recognized the importance of 
these schools to foreign service 
employes and to the foreign policy 
of the United States. 

SURVEY OF NEEDS 

In December 1961, AID, which 
is administering the Act, sent a 

uestionnaire to the schools to 
determine their needs, both im- 
mediate and long range. By Oc- 
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tober 1962, 75 schools had sent in 
requests for grants totaling more 
than twice the amount of funds 
available. 

The chief problem, so far, in 
processing requests is to get the 
proper supporting evidence of need 
and to determine which grants, or 
part of grants, should receive pri- 
ority. Schools requesting aid must 
furnish information on background 
and history, legal status, land and 
physical facilities, faculty, curricu- 
lum, methods of financing, admis- 
sion requirements, boarding facili- 
ties, and projected enrolments. 

Replies to questionnaires indi- 
cate that schools need help with 
almost every element of a school. 
They are asking for help with re- 
vising and improving curriculums, 
selecting text and reference books, 
and planning buildings, as well as 
financial aid for building and 
equipping schools. They are also 
asking for advice on school admin- 
istration and information on re- 
gional accrediting agencies, 

Office of Education specialists 
particularly those in the Bureau of 
International Education, have assist- 
ed AID in evaluating the requests, 

The school at Managua, for ex. 
ample, has requested $200,884 to 


e In Rhodesia, a child 
the lobe of his left car w 
much sense as saying he 
old by a certain date.— 


great deal when she asked 
he replied airily, 
Journal, 


pay the salarics of more teachers 
and administrative employes; to 
buy equipment for commercial 
courses, the cafeteria, and the school 
office; and to build an auditorium 
and a gymnasium. The American 
School at Khartoum, Sudan, was 
granted $18,920 to help it add 
grade 9 to its grade 1 to 8 pro- 
gram. The American School of 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, was grant- 
cd funds for school supplices and 
equipment. The school at Alemy3, 
Ethiopia, founded by employes O 
an Oklahoma State University con- 
tract team, was granted $10,000 for 
constructing a one-room, one-teach- 
er school. 

AID is now considering 2 "e 
quest for a secondary boarding 
school to serve the children of US. 
Government employes in six East 
African countries—Ethiopia. Ken 
ya, Somali, Sudan, Tanganyika, 4° 
Uganda. A survey team, operating 
from Addis Ababa, will oper 
the request firsthand. It will loo} 
into the need for a school, poss 
ble location, whom the schoo 
should enrol, the cost of estab- 
lishing and operating a school, T 
related matters. The Office of E p 
cation may have representatives j 
the team. 


can enter school if he can touch 
ith his right hand. That makes as 
can enter because he was six years 
Dwight W. Allen, 


o The teacher did not know Nick had traveled around 2 


hi him where he was born. “Oh,” 
I was born all over the place.” —NEA 


april 
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Some Will, 


Ine years 


_ Some Won't.— 
after the Supreme 
Court declared separate iok in- 
herently uncqual, the Department 
s Health, Education, and Welfare 
are to withdraw some fed- 
bar Snn from Alabama, Georgia, 
m Carolina school districts 
eee desegregate. Fifteen 
mede in Florida and Texas 
thei © Integrate rather than lose 
Cir federal grants. 
tee One of HEW’s many grant- 
Movs, oe is involved—the 
pa re ng Operating funds un- 
entollin Ic Law 874 to districts 
children o considerable number of 
tele Sa whose parents work for 
school aa 2,700 elementary- 
those eget are involved, 
Property Ose parents live on federal 
uker A Ft. McClellan and Ft. 
Robbin. abama ; Ft. Stewart and 
and ins Air Force Base, Georgia; 
Ft. Jack oa he 
Orce Ba ckson and Myrtle Air 
a RSS, SC. 
Si children, the HEW 
ili nt is now constructing 
assroo on worth of temporary 
D m facilities. Next fall, the 


È Cen ~ 
integrin Department will operate 
base” ed classes for these “on- 


in a iien and the neighbor- 
funds A districts will forfeit the 
Ng ha ney currently receive. Noth- 
lassiog been said about the new 
built ms these districts have 
Onst, Vear past with federal 


c 5 
963 tion grants under Public 


Law 815, nor their older brothers 
and sisters in high school, nor the 
thousands of children whose par- 
ents work but do not live at these 
federal installations. 

The language of the two laws 
differs in regard to the “on-base” 
and “‘off-base” children. (Not the 
least depressing attribute of the 
“federally impacted areas” legisla- 
tion is its singularly infelicitous 
terminology.) With respect to the 
“on-base” children, the HEW 
Secretary is empowered to provide 
education if that available locally 
is not “suitable.” Whether he has 
the same power with respect to 
other “federally connected” chil- 
dren is uncertain, and the courts 
have been asked to settle the ques- 
tion. 

One suit—against Prince George 
County, Va., in behalf of children 
from Ft. Lee—begins next month. 
The Justice Department has also 
filed suits against: 

—Madison County, Ala. (the 
Redstone Arsenal at Hunts- 
ville.) 

—Mobile County, Ala. (Brook- 
ley Air Force Base at Mobile.) 

—Harrison County, Miss. (Kees- 
ler Air Force Base between 
Biloxi and Gulfport.) 

—Bossier Parish, La. 
dale Air Force Base). 

The suits assert that racial seg- 
regation of service children in the 
schools of these counties violates 


(Barks- 
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the 14th Amendment and harms 
the morale of servicemen and civil- 
ian employes. “Let me emphasize 
now, as I did at the time of the 
filing of the Prince George case,” 
Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy has said, “that it makes no 
sense that we should ask military 
personnel to make sacrifices and 
to serve away from home and yet 
see their children treated as infer- 
iors by local segregation require- 
ments. It is even more incongruous 
since these school systems are 
maintained by public funds, con- 
tributed in part by these same ser- 
vice personnel.” 

It is almost impossible for these 
suits to end in a definite ruling 
before June 30, when Public Laws 
815 and 874 are scheduled to ex- 
pire. Before that date, resolutely 
looking away from the two out of 
three districts that do not qualify 
for “impacted area” funds, Con- 
gress will probably vote to continue 


the programs for at least one more 
year. 


The Big Bill_—Extension of Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874 for another 
year, as proposed by Rep. James G, 
O'Hara (D-Mich.), chairman of 
a House Education and Labor Sub- 
committee that looked into the 
question, removes one of the many 
provisions of the Administration's 
omnibus “National Education Im- 
provement Act of 1963.” 

The other education-aid pro- 
grams proposed by the President 
are still under consideration by the 
House and Senate Education Com- 
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mittees. Senate hearings are now 
under way. The Democrats on the 
House Committee voted TG-3 ito 
keep the bill together but to divide 
its detailed consideration among 
Subcommittces. 

Thus the Administration's pro- 
posals for vocational and adult 
basic education are now before the 
General Subcommittce on Educa- 
tion, of which Rep. Carl Perkins 
(D-Ky.) is chairman. Other mem- 
bers are Reps. John Brademas 
(D-Ind), Ralph J. Scott (D-N.C.), 
Hugh L. Carey (D-N.Y.), Thomas 
P. Gill (D-Hawaii), George E 
Brown, Jr. (D-Calif.), Charles E 
Goodell (R-N.Y.), Albert M. 
Quie (R-Minn.), Robert P. Griffin 
(R-Mich.), and John M. Ash- 
brook (R-Ohio). ; 

The school-construction, teachers 
salaries, and library portions of the 
omnibus bill are the province © 
the Select Subcommittee on Edu 
cation, of which Rep. John 
Dent (D-Pa.) is chairman. 
Subcommittee also includes Rep* 
Augustus F, Hawkins (D-Calif): 
Carlton R. Sickles (D-Md.), San 
Gibbons (D-Fla.), George 7 
Brown, Jr. (D-Calif.), Dave S 
tin (R-Neb.), Donald C. as 
(R-Ind.), M. G. Gene Soyo 
(R-Ky.), and Paul Findley 
Il). i 

The remainder of the omnibie 
bill is under consideration by i 
Special Subcommittee on ned 
tion, of which Rep. Edith Py z 
(D-Ore.) is chairman. Her de- 
mittee includes Reps. John Pries 
mas (D-Ind.), Carlton R. Sic 

apr 


His 
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(D-Md.), Sam Gibbons (D-Fla.), 
Albert H. Quie (R-Minn.), Al- 
Phonzo Bell (R-Calif.), and Rob- 
ert Taft, Jr. (R-Ohio). 

Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
(D-N.Y.), chairman of the full 
Committee, and Rep. Peter Frey- 
linghuysen (R-N,J.), its ranking 
Minority member, are ex-officio 
Members of all subcommittees. The 
ane of the subcommittees 
HY A of significance; they 
S : as well be numbered, which 
see Practice followed by some 

cr Congressional Committees. 


bat at Now?— The fate of the 
will ph uncertain. Congressmen 
tional = be home for their tradi- 
will att vaster recess, when most 
ents’ ie as to gage their constitu- 
sues A clamor for the 

a ay Tation’s bill is not likely 
Porters” ene many nominal sup- 
arise fr nave misgivings _ which 
fiscal a religious, racial, or 
thereof pes or a combination 
Merican hen two-thirds of the 
interview sampled by Dr. Gallup's 
eral ai ers say they are for fed- 
aial a education, they mean 
ot th ald on their own terms, 

€ other fellow’s, 

song nized education is still pre- 
ton, 8 @ united front in Washing- 
~but n¢ NEA carefully explains 
the „ 2°10 voce—that it favors 
omnibus bill, 


thol ciple öf an 


e aa k 
Posa Administration. The pro- 
that would aid church-re- 
Olleges are anathema to a 
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considerable and vocal segment of 
NEA’s membership, which adopted 
a resolution at last summer's con- 
vention calling for public funds 
for public education only. 

The ACE, on the other hand, 
continues to champion the right 
of private colleges, including those 
operated by church groups, to share 
in federal funds, on the ground 
that this sort of aid is constitu- 
tional. It is a well-kept secret here, 
but steps are now being taken to 
challenge in the courts this long- 
held and little-questioned assump- 
tion. Such a move, even though 
ultimately unsuccessful, could easily 
upset the current facade of unanim- 
ity concerning the Administra- 
tion's omnibus bill. 

The provisions most likely to 
win Congressional approval, in 
addition to extension of Public 
Laws 815 and 874, are extension 
and improvement of NDEA, ex- 
pansion and modernization of vo- 
cational education, and continua- 
tion and expansion of the Library 
Services Act. To enact more than 
this, the Administration would have 
to give its education legislation a 
much higher priority than it now 
enjoys in a Congressional session 
dominated by tax legislation. 


President's Views.—There is 
some evidence that President Ken- 
nedy and/or his advisors are re- 
vising their opinions about educa- 
tion. At a banquet celebrating the 
50th anniversary of the founding 
of the Labor Department, when 
Mr. Kennedy discussed his pro- 
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posals for retraining workers and 
aiding dropouts, he said he couldn t 
understand “why they're considered 
the waste in the budget while ex- 
penditures for defense are con- 
sidered the untouchables in the 
budget.” 

Until recently, the needs of space, 
defense, and nuclear energy pro- 
grams have been considered para- 
mount when federal resources have 
been allocated for education, re- 
search, or development. These 
have been considered “first 
things” which would find more 
favor, anyway, among Congress- 
men than research into civilian 
problems or fellowships for liber- 
al-arts graduates. We have also 
been told that space research, for 
example, will eventually yield bene- 
fits to more mundane technologies. 

But now the President has told 
Congress: “We have paid a price 
by sharply limiting the scarce sci- 
entific and engineering (resources) 
available to the civilian sectors of 
the American economy.” He has, 
therefore, proposed for the De- 
partment of Commerce a new 
program of research and develop- 
ment for nonmilitary industries 
“to redress the balance.” Credit 
for this change in attitude must 
be given to the White House Office 
of Science and Technology, headed 
by the President’s chief scientific 
advisor, Jerome B. Wiesener. 


Things to Come.—Education 
has, to be sure, been the locus 
of a modest research and develop- 
ment boom of its own. NDEA has 
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provided nearly $10 million for 
support of 169 research projects 
analyzing cducational implications 
of new communications devices, 
while more than $4,000,000 has 
been spent to familiarize educators 
with the new teaching techniques 
such equipment makes possible. 
The USOE's roadshow of teaching 
machines and programed instruc 
tion, which closes its nationwide 
tour in Denver this month, 1$ ce 
praiseworthy attempt, financed Y 
NDEA, to narrow the gap between 
development of new methods 29 
their adoption in the classroom 

Another effort was the “mY 3 
media report on a national pee 
of the impact of present and a 
dicted developments in commen’, 


: ion 
cations technology on edum oe 
which inaugurated the U: A 

ntet 


New Media Demonstration Ce ith 
a conference room equipped ‘qio: 
just about cvery present au 
visual device. 

For an hour and a half, Li 
D. Finn, University of Soue iy; 
California, and Donald P. 
Syracuse University, both m 
ing the NEA's Technological 
velopment Project, were ne n 
spotlighted as they exp!® fides 


with the aid of some 300 y jive 


yes 


esent 


film clips, tape recordings» an vel 
television pickups—latest lication" 
opments in equipment, 4PP i 


of computers to instruction, eval 
plex information storage, ae os" 
and display systems, and pa my 
entific developments whic ago 
affect educational communi” ø 


in th 3 
e future Pou 
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The Cost of Education 

THE 1962-63 bill for US. public 
elementary and secondary schools is 
estimated at $19.5 billion, an all- 
time high, according to NEA’s Re- 
Search Division. This total includes 
teachers’ salaries and all other 
Operating costs, capital outlay, and 
Interest on debt. 

The Division points out that, at 
cer rates, the public schools are 
be ning education at a rate of 
pani = an hour per enrolled 

~—10 percent less than the 


ai 
3 'ng rate for teen-aged baby sit- 
ers, i j 


I È 
another report on the cost of 


Se John K. Norton, emeri- 
tea cessor of education at 
versity S College, Columbia Uni- 
of sh, reveals that the unit cost 
ipia pen (one child, one day, 
eclined in constant dollars) has 
Ëi en Since 1900. It cost $1.48 
1 a child to public school in 


O g ‘1 
ree and in 1958, the cost was 
€ cents less, 


Princ; 
"INcipal Internship 


Or goo grant from the Fund 


for a Advancement of Education 
Program Experimental internship 
Pring; or potential high-school 


ann Pals was announced at the 
sociation ion of the National 
tincipals + of Secondary-School 
wi nder ike February. 

Wl, € pilot plan, candidates 
ig One or two years in 
anq © employment in a school 


63 ill work with principals in 


directing experimental programs, 
according to Eugene S. Thomas, 


NASSP president. 

Seven universities and 14 second- 
ary schools will start the project 
with a workshop for interns this 
summer. Lloyd Michael, principal 
of Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Ill., will head the 
advisory committee for the project. 


A First for Des Moines 

THE nation’s first full-scale clectric 
computer for use in a high-school 
data-processing education program 
will be installed this summer at 
Des Moines Technical High School, 
Ia. Valued at more than a quarter 
million dollars, it will form the 
heart of a new course designed to 
develop computer operators from 
among the city’s high-school busi- 
ness students. 

In addition to classroom use, 
the machine will be put to work 
on school administrative tasks, in- 
cluding student scheduling, busi- 
ness office applications, guidance 
testing, and payroll computation 
for the district's more than 3,000 
employes. 

Half of the new computer's cost 
was paid by the federal govern- 
ment under the National Defense 
Education Act, and another quarter 
of the cost was borne by the state. 


NEA's Newest Department 
Tue Department of Foreign Lan- 


guages, the newest department of 
the National Education Association, 
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now has an interim executive sec- 
retary. He is Frederick D. Eddy, 
professor of French at George- 
town University, Washington, D.C. 
The new department was estab- 
lished by the NEA’s Representa- 
tive Assembly in July 1961, and 
since that date Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, assistant executive secretary 
for educational services, has acted 
as headquarters contact until Dr. 
Eddy’s appointment in February. 


Driver-Training Aid 

AN electronic teaching machine 
that fits in an automobile glove 
compartment may help revolution- 
ize driver-training programs, ac- 
cording to the University of Mich- 
igan, where the machine 
developed. 

Now undergoing tests, the de- 
vice counts the number of actions 
a driver makes in operating the 
steering wheel, accelerator, and 
brake. In addition, it determines 
the amount of speed change, total 
trip time, and the total time the 
car is in motion. 


was 


Scholarship Aid Improvement 
“MAJOR improvements are re- 
quired in the ways talented young 
persons are identified and selected 
for scholarship aid.” That state- 
ment comes from John M. Stal- 
naker, president of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation 
(NMSC), which in 1962 appointed 
1041 Merit Scholars, the largest 
number in the seven-year history 
of the Merit Program. 

Mr. Stalnaker, in his corporation 
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report for 1962, states, “No one 
type of cvaluation—no singe 
easily applied formula—will revea 
all types of intellectually promis- 
ing students. We must recognize 
the existence of diversity and adapt 
to it.” 

Mr. Stalnaker says that tests of 
scholastic aptitude and educationa 
development are adequate for the 
tasks they undertake, but what 8 
needed is development of measures 
of other qualities and character 
istics that affect achievement 
Among these he mentioned = 
pendence of thought, ambitio i 
work habits, originality, miee 
level, integrity, social çonšelen a 
leadership, and ability to work W! 
others. P 

He appealed for more isere 
on the talented and more exper” 
mentation in the selection of sch? 


F pe he 
arship recipients by colleges. Ta 
Merit Program, Mr. nent 
says, will accelerate its resc 


projects dealing with talented = 
dents and expand its ee 
programs as one result of 2 ° wat 
million Ford Foundation $" 
made to the NMSC in 1962. 


Transition Studies 


> has 
THE U.S. Office of Education vet 
signed contracts with two me er 


sities to determine what char 
istics of high-school acne 
science and English will se > 
improve the performance © hey 

dents in these subjects whe? 
get to colles A aa fil? 
The University of 1linois ay 

received the contract for the ` 
pnt 
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of high-school programs insuring 
a student's success in College 
English. The study, to be condladed 
in 1965, will be directed by James 
R. Squire. K 
Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo, will make the similar 
study in science. This study, to 
be completed in 1968, will be di- 
rected by George G. Mallinson. 


a Sessions Cut 
figs. n — board of educa- 
imited fun Sei thie pen or 
iss eet i s for operating schools, 
Sessions d to cancel summer-school 
jtoe; 3 the elementary and 
Comin gh school levels for this 

& year, 

rts gsi enrolment in 105 
26,000 “y schools was more than 
Program and in the junior-high 
Was mor, covering 17 schools, it 

his « than 23,000. 
Ged oe program will be 
© 29 senior high schools, 


Se Oo 
adole Junior colleges, and eight 
t schools, i 
U ` 
mee Counselors 
ha ‘S. Chamber of Commerce 
s 


undertaken a campaign to up- 
hia counselors on job 
asked = and requirements. It 
ambers : of the 3,200 local 
a cries a commerce to organize 
ang i. workshops between now 
ie of the school year in 
“Ounse net with the schools so that 
future 's may be informed of 
ican power needs. The Amer- 
Ass tig anel and Guidance 

10n has endorsed the effort. 


®ppor 
as 
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California Requirements 

REVisED requirements for teaching 
will go into effect in 
July in California for prospective 
teachers who have not completed 
two years of college work. The new 
standards emphasize more academ- 
ic work and less in education 
methods, with methods courses and 
practice teaching concentrated in 
the fifth year of the college pro- 
gram. An academic major and 
minor in a subject other than edu- 
cation will be required, and there 
are various requirements for prac- 
tice teaching under supervision. 


credentials 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Mar. 30-April 3, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

April 9-13, American Industrial Arts 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 16-19, National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 16-20, Council for Exceptional 
Children, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 21-26, Association for Childhood 
Education International, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

Apri! 

April 


21-27, National Library Week. 
22-26, Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction, NEA, Denver, Colo. 
April 24-27, National Association for 
Gifted Children, Terre Haute, Ind. 
April 27-30, National School Boards 
Association, Denver, Colo. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

May 3-7, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 19-22, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Miami Beach, Fla. 

June 25-28, Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

June 30-July 5, National 
Association, Detroit, Mich. 
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New Insights and the Curriculum. 
Alexander Frazier et al, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, 1963. Pp. 
328. $5.00. 


This is the 1963 ycarbook for the 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development (ASCD), a depart- 
ment of the NEA. The chairman and 
editor of the yearbook committee, Alex- 
ander Frazier, prepared an introductory 
chapter and a foreword to cach of the 
sections, to provide a framework for 
the 14 separate papers. 

The yearbook is organized into seven 
basic chapters. Each chapter opens with 
a paper by an outstanding scholar who 
has responded to a request to help de- 
velop new insights and to push our 
thinking beyond the traditional fron- 
tiers. Each of these presentations is 
paired with a paper in which a curricu- 
lum specialist or other educator examines 
‘the professional implications. 

The seven basic sections are concerned 
with new insights, and the implications 
they hold, on the topics of: Potentiality, 
Its Definition and Development; Knowl- 
edge, New Concepts and Possibilities; 
Selfmanagement, with papers on self- 
management capacities in children; Hu- 
man Relationships; Across Cultures; Cit- 
izenship; and Creativity. 


viii + 


The Social Studies and the Social 
Sciences. Bernard Berelson, ez 
al, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
& World, Inc., 1962, Pp. xii 
+ 303. $2.40. 


. the need for detailed recon- 
sideration of the social studies curricu- 
lum in the secondary school appears to 
be so clear that it hardly requires ex. 
tended argument.” 

Bernard Berelson makes this comment 
in introducing a collection of Papers 
from scholars in the fields comprising the 
social studies. 


The papers, on history, geopraphh 
political science, sociology, agg 
psychology, cultural anthropology, : 
Asian studies, are not presented as man 
uals or course outlines. Berelson 
describes them as “ . . . ale 
answers, by representative and Cae 
scholars, to the question: What ought 3 


high-school graduate know about my 
field?” iè 
The volume is sponsored by 


American Council of Learned goat 
and the National Council for the Soc h 
Studics. In calling attention to the a 
sence of a detailed national review ht 
what the social-studies curriculum ous s 
to be, Berelson states that “iie gim 
is perhaps the closest approximation, a 
it is intended only to open the dis 
sion, not close it.” 


Effective Secondary School as 
pline. Knute Larson and a 
R. Karpas. Englewood C 63. 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 19 
Pp. xviii + 206. $4.95. 6 
In describing the steps and oi 

two educators employed to control $, 


ch 
dents in a Rhode Island school ens 
had its full share of disciplinary tary 


lems, this book becomes a comme ool 
on the behavior of youths in our “Frame” 
today. The content is based on a ns 
work of precise practical suggest tive 
establishing and maintaining €! 
discipline, , f forces 
It presents an overview © nd the 
caring on youth, the schools, a that 
community. The authors nore the 
school discipline is tied closely „schoo! 
community, stating: “Secondary "s of 
students reflect the behavior wet tend 
the entire community, Youngsters, “jay 
to be like thcir environment be vst 
effort to improve their behav al en 
involve an improvement in the 
vironment.” d Í 5 
This premise is demonstrate 4, a 
section on managing large cans 3 
athletic events, in which suggest! L 
A apr 


| 
| 
Á 


| 
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made concerning coaches, game officials, 
Police, and spectators. This technique of 
4scussing elements of a situation and 
Presenting suggestions for controlling 
chavior and maintaining the school’s 
„nction is apphed to classroom teach- 
ng, administration, and curriculum. 
Knute Larson is principal of Crans- 
ay High School East, Rhode Island; 
Melvin Karpas is professor of educa- 


eg! sociology, Chicago Teachers Col- 
ege South, 


New Trends in Reading Instruction. 
Shelley Umans. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
crs College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1963. Pp. x + 145. $4.25. 


t ip author States that the purpose of 
troduce is to “help educators to in- 
diganii approaches to reading 
teservat ‘ons, always, however, with the 

orks et that little is new, that what 

if ; : 5 some may not work for others, 
Bram anera may pass before a pro- 
Subject. ry be evaluated, and that the 
Ossesse5, Our program—the learner— 
een identitnes variables than have ever 

d Identified,” 

aa Rent reviews the newest trends 
le proms instruction—flexible group- 
ilmsi emed instruction, use of films, 
the chase TV—-to introduce and explain 
Whereb ations and to suggest methods 
about 4 aka personnel might g0 
Samp] aPplying such techniques. Many 


le teach; Š i 
„© teaching materials are included. 


timari A 1 
Sultans intended for reading con- 
teachers and supervisors and classroom 


Serve ad the book is also intended to 
a Ministrators who are exploring 
@ys to teach reading. 


Oru: 
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tion erstanding Science. (Third Edi- 
Whitey William H, Crouse. New York: 
Co, poy House, McGraw-Hill Book 
the’ jarc?, 1963. Pp. 224. $3.95. Includes 
fusio test information on such areas as 
> Space travel, computers. 
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Let's Find Out about Spring. Let's 
Find Out about Summer. Let's Find Out 
about Fall. Let's Find Out about Winter. 
Martha and Charles Shapp. New York: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 1963. Pp. 42 each, 
$1.88 each. Each book has a vocabulary 
of not more than 100 words. 

Learn to Listen, Speak, and Write, 
Book 3/1; Teachers Edition. Marion 
Monroe, Ralph G. Nichols, W. Cabell 
Greet. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1963. Pp. 240. $1.68. My 
Practice Pad. Pp. 112. $..i8. Coordinated 
with the New Basic Readers in the Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series. 

Theodore Roosevelt and Responsible 
Citizenship; a Teacher's Manual of Sug- 
gested Class Activities. New York: The 
Theodore Roosevelt Association, Pp. 42. 
$.50, discounts in quantity. Designed 
for use in elementary-school social- 
studies classes. 

Things You've Wondered About; The 
Human Body. Jack Myers, Columbus, 
Ohio: Highlights for Children, 1963. 
Pp. 32. $.75. One of the Highlights 
Handbook series. 

Now That You Are 5. Charlotte Stein- 
er. Now That You Are 6. Dorothy 
Marina, Now That You Are 7. Eleanor 
Clymer. Now That You Are 8. Sydney 
Taylor. Now That You Are 9. Iris Vin- 
ton. Now That You Are 10. Frieda 
Friedman, New York: Association Press, 
1963. Pp. 56 each. $1.50 each, Stories 
about growing up, developed with the 
Child Study Association. 


SECONDARY 

The United States in Literature. Wal- 
ter Blair, Paul Farmer, Theodore Horn- 
berger, and Margaret Wasson. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1963. 
Pp. 820. $4.84. For Grade 11. 

This Is America's Story. (Revised 
Edition.) Howard B. Wilder, Robert P. 
Ludlum, and Harriett McCune Brown. 
Boston: Houghton Mifin Company, 
1963. Pp. xii + 720 + A 74. $5.96. A 
well-illustrated history. 

Love and the Facts of Life. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, New York: Association 
Press, 1963. Pp. 352. $4.95. A new 
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book replacing Duvall's Facts of Life 
and Love for Teen-Agers. g 

Conquest. David Alman. New York: 
Doubicday & Company, Inc., 1963. Pp. 
179. $4.95. A book about scientists, their 
inquiries and achievements. 

Living in Our Communities; Civics for 
Young Americans. (Fourth Edition.) Ed- 
ward A. Krug, I. James Quillen and 
John M. Bernd. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1963. Pp. 432. 
$4.84. 

Source Material for Secondary School 
Teachers of Foreign Languages. Esther 
M. Eaton, Mary E. Hayes, and Lynne 
L. Norton. U.S. Office of Education Cir- 
cular No. 690 (OE-27001B). Pp. 24, 
Available from U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C, $.25. 

A Teachers Guide to Econcmics in the 
Business Education Curriculum. New 
York: Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation, 1963. Pp. 104, $1.25. 


The Citizen and His Government; 


Rights and Responsibilities, Robert 
Rienow. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1963. Pp. x+347+A 34, 
$3.96. 


COLLEGE 

Never Too Late for College; The 
Brooklyn Degree Program for Adults, 
Bernard H. Stern. Chicago: Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 1963. Pp. vii + 40. $1.00. 

Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. George Lind, U.S. Office 
of Education Circular No. 689 (OE- 
50002-60). Pp. vii + 112, Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D.C. $.70, i 

The College, the University, and tho 
Foreign Student. Francis J, Colligan, et 
al. New York: Committee on the For- 
eign Student in American Colleges and 
Universities. Pp. iii + 26, Copies free 
from the Committee, 500 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION 


Programed Learning: A Bibliography 
of Programs and Presentation Devices, 


(Second Edition.) Carl H. Hendershot, 
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Pp. vi + 38. Available from Carl Hen- 
dershot, Delta College, University Cen- 
ter, Mich. $2.00. 
Classification of Plants. Rochester, 
N.Y.: Graphlex, Inc., 1963. A pro- 
gramed teaching unit of 68 frames- 
$1.00 with teachers manual. d 
Programmed English. M. W. Sullivan. 
New York: The Macmillan Compan 
1963. Includes a hardbound, reusable 
programed text, a teacher's manual, an 
a separate booklet of tests. For use 19 
grades 7-12 and for remedial use 9 
college, a 
A Guide to Programmed Instruction: 
Jerome P. Lysaught and Clarence F 
Williams. New York: John Wiley 
Sons, Inc., 1963. Pp. xi + 180. $3.95. 
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Credo for American Public Education 
Laurence S, Flau. Minneapolis, MI. 
Burgess Publishing Company, 1962. ate 
vii = 146. $3.85. Included are separe 
credos for teachers, principals, a” 
tendents, school board members, 
community and schools. 

The Fraternal Socioty. Richard 
Hephzibah Hauser. New York: pis- 
dom House, 1963. Pp. 221. $4.95; an 
cusses present conditions that a a 
Opportunity for society to emerge pips 
the pattern of paternalistic relations 
to become truly fraternal. 

Keys to Success in School. public 
Nason. Washington, D.C: $3.29 
Affairs Press, 1963. Pp. vi + 129- pette! 
Designed to help pupils get 
grades, (Re 

Good Reading for Poor Rosae ache 
vised Edition.) George 
Champaign, Il.:  Garrar 
Company, 1962. Pp. iv + 203. 


ee 
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Leslie J: 


a publishing 
$3.00., 
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Current Expenditures Per Pug arald 

Large Public School Systems- igculaf 
Kahn. U.S. Office of Education C yaik 


No. 677 (OE-22019-60). Pp- 77 intio8 
able from U.S. Government 


Office, Washington 25, D.C. $25 tit 
Using Tearsheets. Roy A. Frye: cal 
Tex.: University of Texas Visi 7.00" 


struction Bureau, 1963. Pp- se? e 
One of the Bridges for Ideas $ 


$ a 
$. 
pnd . 
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- Comments : 
from our 


Readers 


Dear Sir: 

When reading the January issue of 
Tue Epucation Dicesr, I noticed 
the article pertaining to in-service train- 
ing. If I understood correctly, it was 
Suggested that much in-service training 
Could be done during the faculty meet- 
ings and that teachers would probably 
look forward to attending such meetings 
father than consider them a waste of 
time, as some do, 

Pens it may interest you to know 

t our faculty meetings have been con- 
in this manner for the past two 
th ool years, This year we have found 
€ meetings exceptionally helpful, and 
cath teacher eagerly looks forward to the 
Coming faculty meetings. 
ee topics chosen were: “Discipline,” 
in ay in the Elementary School,” “Art 

a, he Elementary Grades,” “*Compre- 
eae in Reading,” and “Methods in 
Sie Studies.” These topics were pre- 
Se, in various ways, such as panel dis- 

tes teacher demonstrations, lec- 
class” as well as an actual unrehearsed 
meet cedure via tape recorder. The 
half 089, Sometimes last an hour and a 

2 and no one appears bored. 
Operate faculty members would co- 
Scho € with the administrators, the 
come systems would undoubtedly be- 
Woul ies effective, and the principals 
traini feel free to approach in-service 
ing during faculty meetings. This 
take place, however, without 
unity Cooperation, We feel that “in 
> there is strength.” 
sister M. Renatta, C.S.F.N. 
hae Grade Teacher, 
+ Luke School, Irving, Texas. 


Dear Sir: 
E Non 
i dig 


ally, I am not much of a believer 
ests,” thinking that if something 


+ 
~ 


is worth the bother to read, it should be 
read in full. And, if the digest is done 


carelessly, then it can misrepresent the — 


purpose and necessary detail of the orig- 
inal article. I can see the need for some- 
thing to help those “that run .. . that 
they may read," and to call attention 
more particularly to material of unusual 
worth to lead us on to lo ae 
original. But in the average school dis- 
trict—unless you are near a university 
educational library—not half of the good 
things that are published can be found 
or regularly examined. 

You see, that is what I am getting 
at: your Epucation Dicrst does just 
these things for us. I am “sold.” You 
have a very fine balance of subject matter 
and are not afraid to print debatable ma- 
terial. I liked the recent inclusions of 
foreign essays. And on two articles, 
where I had a chance to compare your 
digest with the original, I found you and 
your staff had done a very fair job in a 
difficult work (shortening longer and 
serious work), Keep it up. 

Fred Fertig, 
Las Pasas Pk., 
Camarillo, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 

I read with interest the article in 
the current issue of THE EDUCATION 
Dicest, “Co-Authors of the World, 
Unite!” It may be that there is hope 
for the forgotten umpteenth co-author, at 
least from this quarter. I tend to enter 
every author listed, on the chance that 
Staff Member X may have been a long- 
time friend of Co-Author 3, and that 
Staff Member Y may be on a first name 
basis with Co-Author 5, whereas not 
many of them may know the senior au- 
thor except as a name. oe. 

It may be that this is the situation in 
other special libraries, and that all of us 
in the special library field should unite, 
and remember with a card in the catalog, 
the forgotten co-author. 

Jean E. Dulaff, 

Librarian, 

National Committee on Employment 
of Youth, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Your School Board Members Need! ‘Eduedting, Too! a 
As a subscriber to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, you krogi 

its value in keeping you up-to-date with the tren a ri 
develepments in education. But your school onen i 

needs to be kept well informed on all educationa mAN 

ters. More and more administrators are discovering the 


i i E EDU 
in having their board members receive TH 
CAHN DIGEST each month. 


Here are a few excerpts from recent letters from school ad 
ministrators: 
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FROM NEW YORK ] 
“We are contemplating providing an 
nual subscriptions for the Board : 
Education, school principals, and varig 
ous other administrators in the a 
trict. These individuals will numbe 
about 13...” 


FROM WISCONSIN 


FROM MICHIGAN 
"In a recent School B 


of our Board indicated 
ceive copies of your 
addresses are as follows ii ay oe 


nd 
Since School Board members’ time is limited, too, THE 
EDUCATION DIGEST is the ideal way for them to keep 
abreast of current educatio 


nal ideas and problems. They 
will have a better understanding of your problems an 
of your community. 
to help your associates help you, 


Take advanta: 


ge of our offer for bulk subscriptions vo 
special group rates for multiple copies mailed to "0% 
same address: i 


5 to 9 copies $4.50 per subscription 
10 to 19 copies $4.00 per subscription 
20 to 49 copies $3.50 per subscription 
$3.00 per subscription 


Mail in your order now so the: 
before the next 


J 


So, 


50 or more copies 


y will begin receiving copies 
Board meeting 3 
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A Program of Action for the Right to Read 


In The Students’ Right to Read 


4cross America today, in- 
sxerted on 
scl 3 R excr 
Steer to restrict the access of im- 
Mant and worthwhile books to 


cr ine 
Casing pressures are 


Stud a 

“ea ents, In many communities, at- 
>) , 

pts have been made to remove 


Iter; , 
ary works from classrooms and 


5 ; 

choo} libraries, 
writers, 
critics and well estab- 

he curriculum, are sud- 


odern 

ecognized 

ished in t 
nly 


} 
praised by 
Ment charged with seditious senti- 
iar ¢ i _, centious intent. In famil- 
e SICS, overt pornography is 
T A partial roster of 
\ sa, whe works are sometimes 
Nelades “Unsuitable for school use 
figures such distinguished literary 
Plat S of the Western world, as: 
Shakes Geoffrey Chaucer, William 
Van "peate, Thomas Mann, Walter 
Hawn ilburg Clark, Nathaniel 
Hemin John Steinbeck, Ernest 
Pay o William Faulkner, 
“eer avid Thoreau, J. D. Sal- 
pain Archibald MacLeish, Mark 
Bley, Walt Whitman, Aldous 
a The > and Thomas Wolfe. 
Wks ane diate results of such 
atq, _ "© Varied. At times, school 
Bis 4nd administrators have de- 


On the Problem of Book Censorship 


Reported from The Students’ Right 
to Read, a pamphlet prepared by 
the Committee on the Right to Read 
of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, published by the 
Council, 508 South Sixth Street, 
Champaign, Illinois, 1962, 5-6, 
13-19. 


fended the teachers, their use of 
materials under attack, and the stu- 
dents’ right of access to the mate- 
rials. At other times, however, 
special committees have been 
appointed to cull out “twentieth 
century trash.” Teachers have been 
summarily reprimanded for assign- 
ing certain major literary works 
even to selected mature students. 
Some teachers have been forced to 
take action in the courts to retain 
their positions. 

Probably even more important 
are the long range results. Merely 
from fear of such attacks, schools 
have removed enduring books from 
libraries and classrooms. Many 
students continue their “education” 
in a climate hostile to free inquiry. 

Clearly, book censorship threat- 
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ens to become a widespread 
problem for schools. Teachers, 
librarians, and administrators can 
best serve students and the profes- 
sion today if they prepare now to 
face outside pressures sensibly, 
demonstrating a willingness to con- 
sider the merits of any complaint 
and the courage to defend with 
intelligence and vigor a sound pro- 
gram in literature. The following 
two-step program is recommended 
to protect the students’ right to 
read: 


TWO-STEP PROGRAM 


Establishment of a committee of 
teachers to consider book selection 
and to screen outside complaints; 
and a vigorous campaign to estab- 
lish a community climate in which 
informed local citizens may be en- 
listed to support the freedom to 
read, 

Although one may defend with- 
out reservation the freedom to read 
as the hallmark of a free society, 
there is no substitute for informed 
and qualified book selection. The 
English teacher is better qualified 
to choose books for his classroom 
than a person not prepared in the 
field. Nevertheless, the adminis- 
trator has certain legal and profes- 
sional responsibilities, and he must 
keep informed about the criterions 
and procedures used in selection 
as well as the books that are chosen. 

In every school, the English de- 

partment should frame a clear state- 
ment that explains why literature is 
taught, by what standards it is 
chosen, and what reputable and un- 
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biased selection aids are used as 
guides. If selection standards used 
in choosing books for suggested 
reading lists differ from those used 
for basic texts used by all students, 
such differences should be clarified. 

Operating within such a policy, 
the English department should: 

Ask each English teacher to pre- 
sent his list of choices to a mectin§ 
of the department or to ad hoc 
meetings of qualified teachers an 
librarians; file with administrators 
the list approved by teachers; 30 
give the teacher a chance to €% 
plain his choice of any book que* 
tioned. 

Such a procedure gives f 
teacher the right to expect suppor 
from fellow teachers and adminis: 
trators when someone later objects 
to a book. 

There are legal com 
from the moral and profession’ 
issues—involved in censorship, 
However, across the nation, no 0" 
general legal principle applies fot 
part of sensible preparation a 
handling attacks on books, ee 
school should ascertain what 1° 
do apply to it. ib 

As a part of community prep’ ts 
tion, and to handle complai 
about books, every school m ; 
have a committee of teachers nity 
ganized to inform the comm” oft 
on book choices, to enlist SUPP y 
from citizens, and to consider * 
complaints against books. ail t0 

No community is too er Je 
have a group of enlightened Pr pe’ 
who have gravitated toget they 
cause of mutual interests. 


cach 


P art 
issues—aP* 


yay 
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make their position felt through 
letters, telephone calls, and per- 
4 sonal Visits in defense of a be- 
sieged book, they may well cancel 
*he protests and impress the author- 
ities who have the power to censor. 
Probably no book has ever been 
Printed to which someone could not 
object. Despite the care taken in 
selection, and the qualifications of 
the Persons selecting, occasional ob- 
Jections to a selection will undoubt- 
edly arise. 
Psion attacks are made by per- 
me pints hostile to free inquiry 
igi, = discussion; others are 
guided by misinformed or mis- 
Wa persons who, acting on 
tiene or rumor, simply do not 
sti an how books are used; 
EWE is are made by well-in- 
who — Conscientious persons 
Seinen, that harm will come toa 
a of the population if a cer- 
ook is read, 
‘“casionally, of course, teachers 


lacing + 
Pre Ag judgment or inadequately 
t Pared in literature are permitted 


o 

aat and to teach books. Com- 
Cache against selection by such 
Ih no "= may indeed be reasonable. 
nglish te should a committee of 
Us cachers blindly defend the 
teri Of substandard, unliterary ma- 
dre S Or the presentation to chil- 
ature books suitable only for 

readers, 

bg i many schools give in to 
Sango Ent threats of community 
the ps and vague references to 
Wiking of powerful forces. 
ampla duc process, without 2 
63 int being signed, students 
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are denied the right to read and 
many parents are the victims of a 
few. 


HANDLING A COMPLAINT 


The following are recommenda- 
tions for handling a complaint: 

If received by telephone, listen 
courteously, invite the filing of the 
complaint in writing, but make no 
commitments or threats. 

If received by letter, acknowledge 
the letter promptly and politely. 

In either case, offer to send the 
complainant a prepared question- 
naire so that he may submit a for- 
mal statement to the book selection 
committee. The questionnaire 
should provide for specific identi- 
fication of the book by title and 
author, specific objections about 
definite passages, whether the com- 
plainant has read the book, is he 
aware of the literary judgment on 
the book, alternate literary sugges- 
tions, whether the citizen repre- 
sents himself or an organization, 

At first, except for acknowl- 
edgement and explanation of estab- 
lished procedures, do nothing. The 
success of much censorship of this 
sort depends on frightening an un- 
prepared school into an unwise 
course of action. 

A standardized procedure will 
take the sting from the first out- 
burst of criticism. When the re- 
sponsible objector learns the chan- 
nels and procedures for his com- 
plaint, he is satisfied that he will 
be properly heard. The idle 
troublemaker may well be dis- 
couraged from taking action. 
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In addition, the questionnaire 
form will do the following: For- 
malize and make the complaint 
official; indicate specifically the 
book in question; identify the com- 
plainant; reveal the size of his 
backing; require him to clarify his 
thinking about the book to make 
an intelligent statement on the 
specific objection; cause him to 
evaluate the book, especially for 
other groups beyond the one he 
has immediately in mind; estab- 
lish to what extent he is familiar 
with the book; give him oppor- 
tunity to recognize the criticism and 
intent of the book or to realize his 
failure to understand it; and give 
him alternative actions to be taken 
on the book, such as having it 
withdrawn from instruction to his 
children. 

The committee of teachers to re- 
view complaints should be avail- 
able at short notice to consider a 
citizen’s request for reconsideration 
of a book and to call in the com- 
plainant for conference. The com- 
mittee should reevaluate the book 
in advance of the conference, and 
the group should be prepared to 
explain its subsequent findings. If 
the committee decides that the 
book should be available to the 
students but the complainant insists 
on withdrawal, the committee 
should not hesitate to take its case 
to the newspaper and other local 
news channels. The freedom of the 
press, a principle dear to most 
publishers, is a healthy ally to free- 
dom to read. 

Teachers and administrators in 
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the system should recognize that 
responsibility for selecting the book 
lies with the teacher group con- 
cerned and should cooperate fully 
with the reevaluation committee, ! 
refraining from discussion of e 
issue with the complainant, ay 
community group, or the press: 
Authority for handling the situation 
should remain ultimately with the 
administration, which will act 0° 
the teachers’ recommendations. 

A courteous and dispassionate 
approach is essential in handling 
complaints. The public schools, 2 
reflecting their communitics, li 
spect a formidable opinion against 
any book on their shelves, but 81€? 
care must be exercised not to r 
intimidated by a lone dissent¢ 
whose tastes run contrary to those 
of the best authorities and to thos? 
of the majority of the community- 
At the same time, they certain} 
want a complainant to know 
they will consider his opinion 
that they welcome his interest. 

Freedom of inquiry is esse?" 
to education in a democracy: f 
establish the climate essential A 
freedom, teachers and adminis 
tors need to follow book selen y 
practices similar to those eens 
mended here. Where schools a 
unreasonable pressure, the a at 
seldom publicized and sm only 
continue to read the books. the 
if informed groups, within, re 
profession and without, unite ; oo! 
sisting unfair pressures Can ; they 


programs in literature do ae ouf 
ought to do: to transmit inta g 
cultural heritage. P 

MA 


The Mood towards Change 


_ : , . 
World-Wide Renaissance in Education 


In NASSP Spotlight 


-H WORLD-WIDE Educational 
aissance is underway -in con- 
E teaching methods, and facili- 
idonis provide for the increase in 
Ed = and scholars everywhere. 
he Ti is going strongly uphill. 
Which poms Reniaissapne; in 
how i rene of all mankind is 
fis. Sopen, may ultimately be 
aed E the world as the 
ikan a Pa a in which less 
Oped a k onh of mankind devel- 
ihe A patterns of culture and 
Ed y 200 years ago. 
dion an is today the universal 
ine oe the hopes, yearn- 
everywhe aspirations of people 
ieee ag Hundreds of years 
è Ek 1e twenticth century might 
explorati remembered not for its 
tical a i in space, nor for poli- 
among nd economic cooperation 
Ment a ton nor for develop- 
but ms n conservation of resources, 
in Edu is great era of Renaissance 
cation, 
Sines is no certainty about 
Roing Eus are and where we are 
the ks SISO} few leaders bespeak 
ary ioe on in education. Seoni- 
ood esi particularly reflect the 
4 i change. 
School rc and the secondary modern 
log S developed rapidly since 
itish anid has been called the 
Sl sari son of the American 
1963 ensive secondary school. 
3 


Reported from NASSP Spotlight, 
the newsletter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, LVI (January-February 
1963), 1-4. 

———————————— 
In France, the /yceé system has 
undergone considerable reform 
within the decade. Turkey's experi- 
mental high schools are bringing 
a changed image of secondary edu- 
cation to the Middle East. In 
Latin America, Chile now enrols 
a greater percentage of secondary- 
school students in comparison with 
elementary enrolment than it ever 
has. Frank Bowles, president of the 
College Entrance Examination 
Board, on returning from a two- 
year assignment as director of a 
Unesco project on international 
college admissions, reports that the 
Soviet Union's secondary schools 
are becoming more like American 
secondary schools in respect to two 
conditions: diversity of enrolments 
and greater opportunity of access 
to university education. 

These conditions contrast with 
a lack of diversity in secondary- 
school enrolments and a concomit- 
ant limited access to university 
education in most other countries. 
In these nations, the aim has been 
to develop an intellectual elite; 
whereas the objective of American 
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secondary education has been to 
achieve quality out of diversity. 

Despite the disparity in oppor- 
tunities for access to university 
education, there is evidence to 
support the increased pace of im- 
provement of secondary education 
in every country. 

A similar acceleration of pace 
is seen at the university level in 
the United States and in many other 
nations. This is particularly true 
of the nations we call “new.” In 
attempting the leap from colonial 
dependency to independent govern- 
ment, they regard education as a 
means of obliterating the past and 
acquiring the advantage of modern 
states. For them, education pro- 
vides the power to shape their 
desires, 

Most nations of the world now 
look on the education of youth 
and adults as the major instrument 
of economic, social, and political 
advance. Education and freedom go 
together and Support each other. 
Mainly through education can man 
nourish and sustain his capacity to 
become free and remain free. 

Does this imply that the pattern 
and processes of education will 
change as the Educational Renais- 
sance gathers momentum? 


BASIC ELEMENTS 


No one can clearly foresee the 
course of future developments to 
prophesy what will happen. None 
the less, there will be basic ele- 
ments characteristic of progress 
toward eventual universal educa- 
tion. Some of these are: 
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The individual remains & 
critically important. Mass near 
makes sense only if the individua 


maintains his identity. Learning !S ' 


personal whether teaching is or 
not. Advances in technology will 
help the individual student to 
learn better, casier, and faster; but 
he will perform fewer tasks of rote 
learning and he will be expected 
to develop his critical and inde- 
pendent self as a student. Recog- 
nition of, attention to, and concern 
for the individual will always te- 
main basic to teaching. 

In formal education at seconday 
and university levels, students wil 
be able to learn more in the same 
amount of time because of ine 
proved presentations by teachers 
and professors. The latter will, $ 
turn, be more directly responsible 
for the success of their students; 
Teaching to the "central tendency 
of a class will become outmoded. 

Total amount of time devote 
to education will increase at a 
adult and postgraduate levels. A 
will involve more people, g 
greater commitment by them. si 
necessity for lifelong learning, ‘in 
ready acknowledged, will si 
wider acceptance. More and pont 
Persons will realize they cann? 
consider their education sO pa 
plete as to close their textbooks 
the rest of their lives. 

Improved instructional ene 
will be the means for improv nt 
education. The teacher or pr 
who lacks good instructional na 
terials—texts, workbooks, a nd 
tors, filmstrips, tape recorders, ° 


jals 
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videotape players—will be handi- 
capped. Learning is more direct 
and constructive when students see 
the explanation. 

There will be more flexibility in 
scheduling and facilities to en- 
courage seminar-type teaching and 
independent study. Learning is 
more productive when the daily 
timetable loses the old sameness. 
The fetish of regularity—one per- 
iod per day for major classes, 25 
to a class, hearing of lessons, and 
identical assignments—does not 
stimulate an active loyalty to learn- 
ing of all students. 

_ Secondary schools will increas- 
ingly try better ways of teaching 
ind organizing for teaching. Pro- 
essional staffs will develop criteri- 
ons for effective teaching that will 
ee a high quality of individ- 
al excellence. Innovation for 
— will give place to innova- 
ing for renovation. The liberaliz- 

& arts of education will be re- 
ea in the achievement _of 
ie who will compete against 

it own potential. 
mee will be prepared in 

chers colleges, liberal arts col- 
Ta and universities. These in- 
Manie will have major respon- 
ity for the teacher's potential; 
Ei will certify only those regard- 
lin Potentially good teachers p 
es, those considered © 
ited usefulness. 
no ondary schools will be en- 
ged or expected to adapt their 
ag to the capacitics, interests, 
Ip _ @SPirations of their students. 

Countries where there has been 
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firm control at the Ministry level, 
control will be relaxed to allow 
the school staff to work out `o- 
posals for, and solutions to, im- 
provement of instruction. 

Scholars and school staff will 
increasingly cooperate to benefit 
instruction. This will improve pro- 
grams and methods in sec .ndary 
schools and colleges. Two aspects 
should be emphasized: articulation 
between levels will increasingly 
focus on individual progress to 
demonstrate that articulation lies 
more within the student than be- 
tween institutions; ministries of 
education, where they exist, will 
gradually acknowledge the respon- 
sibility of the secondary school and 
university to work in behalf of 
individual progress and will, 
therefore, become more advisory 
than authoritarian in their atti- 
tudes. 

A major outcome of the Educa- 
tional Renaissance will be student 
satisfaction in learning with the 
result that there will be greater 
retention of students in secondary 
schools. The dropout problem will 
decrease as individual satisfaction 
in learning becomes a working 
cardinal principle of education. 

Renaissance is rebirth. Education 
is the instrument of people every- 
where for enlightment of mind and 
spirit. Not all the persons living 
in the fourteenth century were 
aware of the Renaissance that char- 
acterized their age. There may be 
similar perceptions today. We must 
trust our intuitions and watch the 
weathervane of history. o 


Advantages of the Nongraded Plan 


Inadequacy of Graded Organization 
JOHN I. GoopLap 


In Childhood Education 


Ai least two major proposals 
now on the educational scene seem 
to support today's realities—that 
knowledge is expanding at an ex- 
plosive rate; and that human be- 
ings are profoundly different from 
one another, so much so that these 
individual differences cannot be 
accounted for within the conven- 
tional graded structure of school 
organization. 

The first’ of these Proposes a 
longitudinal curriculum organized 
around basic concepts, principles, 
and methods of inquiry in the vari- 
ous ficlds of knowledge. The sec- 
ond, closely related and designed 
to account for such a curriculum, 
proposes elimination of the strati- 
fied, lock-step, grade system and 


the substitution of a nongraded 
plan. 

When the graded school was 
established as the pattern for 


American education in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the pre- 
vailing view of individual differ- 
ences was quite different from the 
more enlightened view of today. 
Children then were apparently re- 
garded as fundamentally alike, 
major differences lying in areas of 
determination, application, hard 
work, and so on. “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try, try again” 
was the slogan. Such a perception 


ee ee 
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leads to reward and punishment as 
the maior stimulants to, and pel 
haps differentiators of, progre 
At that time, too, with know it 
edge expanding at a slower rate, 2 
may have been possible to define 
something called an elementary °°" 
ucation. Packaging of a few bits a 
knowledge considered to be ° 
most worth is impossible today- è 
Once established, it ae 
necessary to fit the child to Aa 
graded structure. Nonpromote 
was a natural concomitant. Y ia 
simply had the child do over 28* 
what he had failed to do. dy 
We now have a substantial ois 
of research indicating that nonpP t 
moted children do not learn as i 
as do their promoted counterpart 
nonpromoted children are less aly 
adjusted personally and Siig 
than youngsters of equal a oe 
who are promoted; nonprom il- 
children, more than promoted j 
MAY 
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dren, dislike school and wish to 
discontinue their formal learning 
as soon as possible. 

It is possible for creative teach- 
rs to “beat the graded system.” 
In so doing, they must run coun- 
ter to prevailing practices, propos- 
ing and initiating adjustments 
that deviate markedly from existing 
practices, Often they become nui- 
Sances to administrators and other 
teachers who prefer that things re- 
main as they are and have been. To 
Da this situation, I would legal- 
ra ne deviation of creative teach- 

so that what they do may 
ia accepted as standard prac- 

In the nongraded school, grade 
ao are swept away. Some 
oe s eliminate grade designa- 
ward tas outset. Others move to- 
feri his step slowly, perhaps first 
Frias ‘menting with multiple-grade 
ately y =m ANAVATIONS! AN delibers 
int ging provision for in- 

al differences within a class. 
Seas goal is to climinate the 
Saba edness often firmly 
SEs, shed in the thinking of teach- 


RECOGNIZES ABILITY RANGE 
rege sentially, nongrading secks to 
Snize and plan for the range 
cilities actually present in à 
tha at This means accepting 
i are children working 
“vels below grade designation, 
ice" widely from subject to sub- 
*ecese t the top of the scale, tt 1$ 
Yould E. to provide activities that 
1963 e classified at several grades 
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above usual pupil-grade placement. 
There is no fear of encroaching on 
the work of the next grade; no 
need to stop because the work of 
the grade has been completed or 
because the teacher above expects 
children to be neither above nor be- 
low grade assignment. 

It is essential that there be a re- 
distribution of materials. Instead of 
a single set of textbooks for a class, 
there should be four copies of this, 
five copies of that, and seven copies 
of something else. Materials should 
be selected in anticipation of the 
range of accomplishments now 
present and to be present within 
the group as learning progresses. 

There is no attempt to account 
for several years of pupil progress 
through an arbitrary and neces- 
sarily incorrect grade classification. 
Energy is devoted to providing for 
the range of individual differences 
that exists. By a system of overlap- 
ping the accomplishments present 
in any one group with the accom- 
plishments present in lower and 
higher groups, it is possible to pro- 
vide several placement alternatives 
for any given child at any given 
time. 

EXAMPLE 


Thus, in an elementary school 
with six classes encompassing the 
first three grades—two classes per 
grade—there would be a spread of 
accomplishment ranging from less 
than kindergarten to above the 
fifth grade, depending on the field 
of study in question. In the con- 
ventional graded plan, this pair 
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of classes would be approximately 
alike in the individual differences 
recognized and instructional ar- 
rangements provided. Classes would 
be viewed in end-to-end relation- 
ship, the conclusion of the second 
leading directly to the beginning of 
the third, and so on. 

In a nongraded plan, one might 
arrange for a pair of classes, X, 
and X,, with an anticipated spread 
of individual differences from kin- 
dergarten to the usual second grade. 
Y, and Y, would anticipate a 
spread from at least the convention- 
al first to third grades. Z, and Le 
would provide for a spread of ac- 
complishment ranging from second 
to the fifth grade. Each pair over- 
laps each of the other two pairs, 
thus providing several alternative 


placements for any child at any 
given time. 


CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 


In the nongraded scheme there 
is continuous progress for each 
child. There are several alterna- 
tives for placing children who do 
not appear to be profiting from 
their present environment. Also, 
there is improved Opportunity for a 
reasonable balance of success and 
failure because the classroom en- 
vironment is designed to legalize 
several levels of accomplishments 
at any given time. Children may 
move at different paces through the 
primary unit. In no case does a 
child “skip”; nor does he fail, 
Most children are a year or two 
“ahead” in some field or other; 
many are a year or two “behind” in 
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something. The nongraded plan 
forces recognition of these realities. 
While it is an organizational 
scheme, it is, above all, an expres- 
sion of a philosophy of education. 

A longitudinal type of curricu- 
lum organized around basic ae 
cepts, skills, and methods of inquiry 
lies within the nongraded scheme. 
Children can be identified where 
they are on these continuums, mak- 
ing no effort to classify them by 
arbitrary, unrealistic grade stand- 
ards. f 

Children progress continuously 
along these continuums with an ep- 
propriate balance of realistic suc 
cess and failure. There is differ- 
entiated instruction for B 
who obviously differ in ability 
learn. 

At present the nongraded sch ar 
is most prevalent at the pimin 
level. A few plans extend into 


eme 


an 
upper elementary grades. om 
i s 0 

isolated community or tw "ho the 


sideration is now being given añ 
possibility of nongraded junior Hi 
senior high schools. There ett 
reason why the nongraded oe en- 
cannot be extended through Fa u- 
tire 12- or 13-year structure O ic of 
cation. In fact, the very E 
nongrading leads to a TE ary 
stream of elementary and sec? 
education, ded 
Logically, then, the saan oil 
plan leads to reduced aed and 
among elementary, junior hig 1 sys" 
secondary units of the schot the 
tem as well as to elimination iti mal 
lock-step inherent in the tra K 


graded plan. ait 


An Opposing Vie wpomt 


Taps for Teaching Machines 


JOHN F. FELDHUSEN 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


Eoma questions to ask now 
are: Is the teaching-machine move- 
ment a failure? Is programed learn- 
ing material in any way more effec- 
tive than simpler narrative pre- 
Sentations by text, teacher, or tele- 
vision? 
jeanne tide of research evi- 
notes assroom experience, and 
tö ed Sentiment suggests a yes 
rst question, a “no” to the 
Second. 
Par ese of the machine came 
ene ae of researchers re- 
well Fp learning proceeded as 
other « os aa texts or with 
Site aos devices as with 
Appeare teaching machines. It 
whole t that the essence of the 
š usiness, the program, could 


St 
ill be presented effectively without 


a Machine, 
Tar need for overt, active par- 
P through questions or re- 
ut a was asserted by Skinner. 
ced number of researchers pro- 
COvert ¢vidence to indicate that 
sentation mental responses, Or pre- 
itection of a program with no 
Were -> OF Opportunity to respond, 
roje, as effective. In several 
‘spon S, the opportunity for overt 
1h the was removed by filling 
Student blanks and requiring the 
Ments merely to read the state- 
- One researcher reported a 
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decrement in learning under this 
condition, but several others report- 
ed that students learned as well 
when they merely read the narra- 
tive statements. 

Attention was also directed to 
the size of step or amount of in- 
formation packed into each frame. 
Could the learner handle a para- 
graph? Or must we stick to the 
small bits of information in each 
frame, as Skinner proposed? The 
answer seemed to be that a frame 
or step of the program could be 
larger, sometimes as large as a 
paragraph, and effective learning 
would still occur. But evidence 
favoring the small step was also 
forthcoming. 

What of the feedback system 
in programed learning? Is it indis- 
pensable? Pressey’s background 
work seemed to support the under- 
lying principle. But Pressey’s work 
was not done with programed 
learning material. He demonstrated 
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the instructional value of immediate 
feedback of right answers in a 
testing situation. Would the prin- 
ciple hold true for the linear pro- 
gram? The answer now secms to 
be no. 

First, several of the studies 
showed that even though the re- 
searcher filled the blanks with the 
right responses, and merely asked 
the student to read the frames, the 
amount of learning was not re- 
duced. Here, there could be no 
formal feedback, since no observ- 
able performance was required of 
the learner. 

Still other researchers removed 
or reduced the feedback of right 
answers while requiring active par- 
ticipation in the form of blanks 
to be filled or questions to be 
answered. They found no decre- 
ment in learning. 

In general, it seems that a 
linear program written to assure 
correct response is inherently so 
casy for most learners that they 
know they are giving right answers 


without having to check with a 
feedback system. 


REINFORCEMENT OR BOREDOM 


Perhaps most sacred was the 
reinforcement principle in teaching 
machines and programed learn- 
ing. Frame by frame and program 
by program, the learner should find 
his correct answers, his successful 
performance reinforcing his learn- 
ing. But instead of reinforcement, 
some researchers found disturbing 
signs of boredom, or the “pall 
effect,’ among students after 
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longer regimens of programed in- 
struction. The signs of boredom 
and dissatisfaction were sufficiently 
great to indicate that the program 
would not be a uniformly rein 
forcing experience for all young- 
sters. 

Another great new 
claimed for teaching machines and 
programed learning was that differ- 
ences in aptitudes or intelligence 
would be reduced or eliminated 35 
factors in learning. Children 2t 
various levels of mental ability 
would Icarn equally well from 
program. However, recent nesa 
evidence indicates that this is °° 
true. As with most learning M% 
terials, able youngsters leame 
more and learned mate mpi 
with the programed material. 
task with the program is to " : 
and write or select correct anya 
—essentially verbal activities, pe 7 
naturally makes it more eee 
for bright and more verbally # 
youngsters. 

The advantage fere 
rates in learning was also O rial. 
as a factor in programed mate cts, 
But it was found, in two proje in 
that there was no decrement | 
learning when the program 
presented at a uniform rate. ag IC" 

Another problem which = 
ceived considerable attentio” 
research, and which has YI! has 
equivocal or negative evidenc® "yy 
to do with the response al of 
constructed (writing response? ye- 
multiple choice. Skinner op 
ferred the constructed resp 
But two researchers report 


advantage 


eae 


of individual 


| 
| 
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did not seem to make any differ- 
ence, in terms of amount learned, 
which mode of response was used. 
Another has found that constructed 
responses are superior. It 
pointed out that the response mode 
used is related to the kind of 
terminal behavior sought and pos- 
sibly to the relative performance of 
learning sought. The constructed 
response might be preferable for 
certain kinds of learnings, while 
the multiple choice would be pre- 
ferred for others. Similarly, the 
Constructed response might pro- 
eure learning which could be bet- 
retained for longer periods than 
the multiple-choice response mode. 
Wa problem of the order of 
E was also investigated. Three 
alatis reports indicate that with a 
atively short sequence the frames 
a pe scrambled without hamper- 
ee i ne. But it is noted that 
jogada | context learning 1S 
ae dized by scrambling an en- 
Program. 
wher the question was asked 
er children can still learn at 
fe as well with regular narra- 
ie An as with programed 
orpor . All learning principles in- 
fon ated in programed instruc- 
Were si claimed as advantages 
fikran ripped away. Now, with the 
Para, ive statements restored tO 
agraphs, we are about back to 
m we started. Several research- 
fpa eE, Silberman, ei al.) 
carning just as effective. Lo 


was 


an 
A behold, students can still learn 
from narrative instructional 
aterials! 
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Lawrence M. Stolurow suggested 
recently that a problem facing en- 
thusiasts in the field of programed 
learning is getting teachers to 
accept and use programed materi- 
als and teaching machines. The 
evidence reviewed here indicates 
that, rather than get teachers to 
accept or use programed materials, 
we should caution them to proceed 
slowly. They ought to be urged to 
question excessive claims. 

Stolurow deplores gross efforts 
to compare the teaching machines 
and program with a live teacher be- 
cause of research difficulties in 
controlling variables which may 
affect the outcome. In response, we 
echo the classic, “Life is compli- 
cated.” 

We must not retreat from the 
problem because of experimental 
difficulties. We want very much 
to know if learning from machines 
and programs is as effective as 
learning from a live teacher or 
other available mediums. We want 
to know more about concomitant 
learning effects which or may not 
be introduced by the teacher. We 
wish to know what things the pro- 

ram can teach well and what must 
be left to the teacher. Thus, the 
teacher must continue to be in- 
volved in comparisons with pro- 
gramed instruction—but with im- 
proved experimental techniques de- 
signed to achieve better under- 
standing. 

Sidney L. Pressey said recently, 
« —_. . enthusiasts carry an idea 
to extremes.” This certainly has 
been true of programed learning. © 


Some Are Old, Merely in New Guise 


What’s New about Today’s Innovations? 
J. M. Lyncu 


In NJEA Review 


Many proponents of change 
in school programs give the impres- 
sion that their proposals are “not 
just new, but new clear through.” 
Yet on hearing descriptions of de- 
vices and practices they advocate, 
one gets a feeling of “This is 
where I came in.” 

The “new” aim of education, we 
are told, is to let children progress 
at their own pace. Programed in- 
struction is hailed in the 1960's as 
“fundamentally new"—the first 
“real innovation in teaching in 
years.” 

Promoters of programed instruc- 
tion take issue with the “lock-step” 
Practice of teaching all pupils in a 
grade or class en masse, Each pupil, 
they insist, should Progress at his 
own rate of learning. Every pupil 
should be given the Opportunity to 
achieve success. These objectives 
are to be accomplished by breaking 
down each area of knowledge into 
its simplest components, presenting 
one element at a time, and reward- 
ing the pupil immediately for each 
correct response and correcting 
wrong answers immediately. 

There is something familiar 
about this call for a sweeping re- 
vision. 

About 1900, Dr. Maria Montes- 
sori developed “selfteaching” de- 
vices which enabled the child to 
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educate himself. Her boo 
materials were so constructed is 
the child could see his own as 
takes and correct them— a 
finished result is perfect; eae 
success or failure is not poss! ap 
In 1912, Frederick Burk P in 
lished _ selfinstruction Boo ii 
arithmetic, geography, gf" 
history, language, and phonics: 
Carleton Washburne, 19 of 
mid-1920's, organized the ee i 
the Winnetka schools in su ress 
way that each pupil could pen a 
at his own rate. In his “oom jded 
arithmetic text,” the work is o one 
into steps, each step has va can 
new thing to learn, the Pie and 
teach himself, test hims¢ PF 
find out whether he unders* 
what he has been doing. ion of 
The “new” (1960's) versio act 
learning contends that 2 Typi 
ideas must be made concrete. i ip 
cal, in the “new” develops of 
teaching arithmetic is 4 E pies 
plastic trays containing 4" e of 
cut from a rubber material. in palf» 
the pies is whole, one is cut 


a 
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one in 
z eee quarters, and another 
tay n s and twelfths. A second 
= = the same lesson with cir- 
E: hole and divided 
ch i ite 
items were quite common 


in teachi i 
1920's ing arithmetic during the 


Another " 
Sia new” item in the 
terials chy realm of concrete ma- 
uisenaire" teaching arithmetic, 
ting, The 2 rods, has a familiar 
Same wi a varicolored sticks of the 
tom E 1, but differing in length 
9 ildren Se 10 centimeters, help 
earn 7 i 
ion of the A AENEN manipula- 
his g a 
M Siege eA was practiced by 
woode. through use of a set 
variations p bars with the length 
ing the aiding children in learn- 
Similar combinations up to 10. 
5 natera developed by 
© 1940's tern were marketed in 
he nen, 
t New 
aes 6 aoe movements, like 
a dt Rei days, have a pen- 
= or aa, terminology—new 
helme old ways of teaching. 
t fade Sar E never die; 
I up a a time—then 
l tss. What in a new suit of 
rena ts used to be “spiral 
Por Otcement” e in point. “Spiral 
es aS ay is now being re- 
op’ The eee method of teach- 
the, LVelopi refers to a technique 
to Ping basi 
be Ugh asic concepts 
ateg Y, the $ 
Th lly at hi n using them re- 
lka The i levels. 
Mita (1906) oe of Mathema- 
Mea Method oung describes the 
hog nod of i i 
5 Pro teaching: “This 
s Poses to recur to each 
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of the principal topics of arithmetic 
many times, and at more or less 
regular intervals. Each recurrence 
is to strengthen and enlarge some- 
what the child's knowledge of the 
topic.” 

Among the “new” approaches to 
the teaching of reading is the 
“phonovisual” method, which at- 
tempts to combine phonics, whole 
words, and word-pictures. It is dif- 
cult to distinguish between this 
method and the “auditory-visual” 
methods of the 1940's. 

The endless search for novelty 
goes on. The history of education is 
instructive in this regard. Some re- 
actions to the shortcomings of exis- 
ting practices manifest a tendency 
to go to the other extreme—to go 
all the way back. Others seek 
change for the sake of change—the 
“anything so long as it is the 
latest” type- Others desire change 


ke of improvement—the 


for the sa 
“something that is better than the 


old” type- 

There is always room for inno- 
vation in the field of educational 
However, there are no 
ns with respect to ac- 
ng the numerous 
> being offered to 
"The underlying 
f education should be 
t. Research re- 


ractices. 
simple solutio. 


solid 


Teachers 
e 


grounding in all three areas. 


A Program Based on Reality 


Preparation of Elementary-School Teachers 


ELIZABETH Z. How arp 


In The Elementary School Journal 


oy most teacher-training insti- 
tutions, programs for preparing 
elementary-school teachers seem to 
be planned and carried out in terms 
of what has traditionally been con- 
sidered good: a series of courses, 
some in gencral education and 
some in professional education, fol- 
lowed by a period of practice teach- 
ing, or internship, or both. 

Among the criticisms of teacher- 
education programs was that voiced 
recently in the book The Prepara- 
tion of Teachers: an Unstudied 
Problem in Education. The authors 
—Scymour Sarason, Kenneth S, 
Davidson, and Burton Blatt— 
looked carefully at certain aspects 
of teacher-education programs gen- 
erally, with an eye particularly to 
how well they Prepare teachers to 
deal with the real problems of chil- 
dren, The authors have this com- 
ment: "What is so distressing to us 
is not only that the theory and 
practices of training frequently bear 
little relation to each other, but 
that neither bears a strong rela- 
tionship to the reality of the every- 
day tasks of the teacher.” 

The Elementary Teacher-Train- 
ing Program at the University of 
Chicago has tried a number of ap- 
proaches to this problem. A plan 
currently in use, while still experi- 
mental, scems to offer promise. 
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Students in this program sia ss 
their senior year, or they ee ial 
graduates of a college in some p 
other than education. They wn 
in the program en bloc and Lagann | 
30 semester hours of credit in € 


; i f three | 
cation at the conclusion of , 


sme 15 
quarters of work. Full 4 the | 
aila d ation O 
available for concentr a teach- 


job of Icarning to become ate ES 
er. Because it is felt that qie jar 
perience with children is eT 
importance, these students inst 
half thcir time to working in © 
rooms. he 

The program begins at th how 
of the autumn quarter, Throus 


i mor 
October, cach student has 4 ide i9 


tart 


dent attends class sessions “100 i 
University during the ace ees 
In November, cach student sista”! 
to a new assignment as an âS Uoi 
teacher in a classroom in the out 
versity’s laboratory school. pudent 


the end of February, the $ av 
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still an assistant teacher, moves to 
an assignment in a different class- 
room and usually at a different 
level. In all three assignments, the 
student assumes many of the teach- 
ing responsibilities and makes im- 
mediate use of the course-work 
learning he is acquiring. 

For the entire group, afternoon 
class sessions are concerned with 
educational and child psychology, 
history and philosophy of educa- 
tion, instructional methods in most 
of the elementary-school subjects, 
learning theory and research, and 
a variety of other aspects of teach- 
er preparation, 


VALUES AND BELIEFS 
A Primary feature of such plan- 
ning is the conscious effort to select 
learning activities that will be rele- 
a to teacher-preparation objec- 
ives. But the final selection of 
ae activities is influenced 
“ile by our commitment to certain 
sees and beliefs. Among them 
h Theory and practice are too close- 
Hae eee to be separated in 
- As students are introduced to 
COretical aspects of the discipline 
pon ation, they must have op- 
eee see something of that 
and Pline in its functional setting, 
iia a to make use of it them- 
Whil S Therefore, for example, 
Ne they are discussing with an 
tational psychologist in the 
i noon sessions “the concept of 
sees they are having oppor- 
o1 £S in their morning classes 
°0k for ways in which the teach- 
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er helps children develop concepts, 
or to see for themselves the process- 
es through which children seem to 
build concepts. 

Learning to identify with a role 
requires practice in that role. The 
practice must be close enough to 
reality to be emotionally meaning- 
ful. This commitment is not unlike 
that held by those who plan the 
majority of teacher-education pro- 
grams, for in every case there is a 
period of practice teaching or in- 
ternship that is evidence of a belief 
in the value of practice in the role. 
In combination with the preceding 
belief, it becomes necessary to pro- 
vide the role-practice at the same 
time that the theoretical inquiry is 
being pursued. Consequently, there 
is no time during the whole of the — 
Elementary Teacher-Training Pro- 
gram when students are not attend- 
ing to roles as assistant teachers and 
to their jobs as students of the 
discipline. 

Teaching style is an individual 
thing. Each person develops his 
own teaching style in the way he 
relates to his pupils and in his 
ability to deal with all the aspects 
of the teaching-learning act. Stu- 
dents working closely with at least 
three classroom teachers during an 
academic year are exposed to the 
teaching style of many instructors. 
This exposure is consciously tapped 
as a source of meaning about what 
teaching is. 

The discipline of education is 
compounded of a growing desire to 
learn and a recognition that learn- 
ing is a life-long pursuit. This be- 
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lief negates the notion that there 
are certain specific and limited 
bodies of knowledge that people 
need to have, and insists that knowl- 
cdge and wisdom cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of college degrees, 
credit hours, or number of books 
read and facts known. 

This belief necessitates a dynamic 
view of methodology and of the 
curriculum of the elementary school. 
The content of academic disciplines 
cannot be transmitted in the way it 
was learned; it must be reorganized 
for teaching purposes. Also, content 
acquire d in general-education 
courses and in previous scholarly 
pursuits is not enough; new knowl- 
edge is accumulating so rapidly that 
unless a person is a continuing 
scholar and learner, he cannot be a 
teacher in the true sense. 

Learning is an act of inquiry, of 
discovery. Stimulation of learning, 
then, becomes an act of providing 
an environment in which learning 
may take place—not just on the 
part of the pupils but also on the 
part of the teachers. 

Teacher candidates have their 
best opportunity for inquiry into 
the realities of the teaching role 
when they are given opportunities 
to become sharply aware of frustra- 
tion or difñculties in their own 
ability to live in that role. As they 
become aware of inquiry as a need- 
meeting process in their own ex- 
periences, they are better able to 
identify with their pupils’ efforts 
in classroom situations, to recognize 
the kinds of problems their pupils 
face, and to help their pupils in 
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turn to use inquiry as a satisfying 
method of learning. 

Consolidation of role, discipline, 
and method cannot take place 19 
bits and pieces. Simultancous atten- 
tion to all three aspects will sl 
tribute markedly to the accomplish- 
ment of the consolidation objective. 
There is value, also, in keeping the 
group of students in any one year 
small enough that they may func- 
tion as a group in their afternoon 
sessions, learning from onc another 
as well as from instructors. Further- 
more, there is an important advan- 
tage in having staff members o 
the program serve both as coprdina 
tors and supervisors of the tota 
enterprise. 

Through sitting in on most ° 
the class sessions conducted by 1% 
structors drawn from the content 
fields, staff members are able Se 
point up factors or forces that are 
common to all fields and to refe" 
to some of these in supervising stu- 
dents in teaching situations. pis 

Evaluation of a program of t? 
kind is as difficult as is evaluatio? 
at any level of education. a 
planned investigation has yet be 4 
carried out to follow up the Bt.” 
uates. One study of the change s 
students within the program A 
been made, so we know that 5 
dents do change in becoming mo 
realistic in their conceptions 5 
teaching. This is a first step» : 
an evaluation. When the pe dj 
evaluation is carried out, it is er 
the findings will suggest new rig 
of approaching the problem OL HS 
nificant teacher preparation. 
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Some Guidelines 


Evaluation and Pupils 


In Toward Better Evaluation of Learning 


Orr major purpose of evalua- 
tion should be to help the pupil to 
oa adequate selfevaluation. He is 
alat most directly affected by 
ies: vs procedures. A fair evalu- 
and +. he can give him security 
ine aH idence. Too often the grad- 
i ee and testing appears 
to iis student as something done 
Bin ne neY something in which he 
stig Hii participant: It is neces- 
delice consider the student as eval- 
tid ies Procedures are developed 
hs ask continually, “How does 
Sac done affect the individual 
udent?”" 
enna indicates that students 
portin ncerned about grading, re- 
n a X parents, and taking tests. 
BA we € communities where there 
ing a deal of emphasis on get- 
Come rs college, students may be- 
Brades SEE about getting good 
identig ang doing well on tests. By 
Cerns ying the pupils’ greatest con- 
Ruided a school system may be 
tion į in those aspects of evalua- 
is a n which adjustment of policies 

Ceded, 

hn studies reveal that anxiety 
Sent g ated when report cards are 
wp the home. If pupils are un- 


Io, Yorried about their report 
963 


cards, perhaps reporting practices 
should be examined in the light of 
these questions: 

Is the report card describing the 
effort that the child made in terms 
of his ability? In terms of fixed 
standards? 

Is the report so infrequent that 
lack of progress can come as a 
shock to the parents? 

Could there be more continuous 
reporting to keep parents and 
pupils better informed ? 

Is there pressure on pupils to 
“do better than the neighbors” or 
to “get good grades so he can 
get into the best colleges” rather 
than to “do his best”? 

It might be useful to determine 
what attitudes pupils have about 
the evaluative process. The pupil's 
feelings about standardized tests, 
as a part of the evaluative process, 
may have a great deal to do with 
his level of achievement. Some 
pupils consistently achieve below 


Reported from Toward Better 

Evaluation of Learning, 4 pamphlet 

published by the NEA Council on 

Instruction, Washington, D. Css 
(1962), 15-18. 
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ability due to a conviction that 
there is no point in trying. 

Giving pupils help in under- 
standing what test scores mean, and 
in using them constructively, IS as 
important as interpreting such 
scores to parents. Pupils need to sce 
clearly where their potential lies 
as well as where they need to work 
harder. l , , 

An important item is creating a 
good atmosphere for taking tests. 
Studies show that motivation to suc- 
ceed can influence test scores. Mak- 
ing students anxious, or threaten- 
ing them in any way ("if you don't 
do well you will be put in the C 
section”) may only serve to lower 
scores. 


CHEATING 


Students, as well as teachers and 
parents, are concerned about cheat- 
ing whenever it occurs, Evaluative 
processes should be developed and 
administered to minimize the pos- 
sibility. The involvement of pupils 
in the evaluative process will bring 
forth many practical insights and 
suggestions. The following ques- 
tions are pertinent: 

Is cheating related to class size, 
grade level, or other administrative 
factors? 

Is cheating more prevalent on 
tests or on homework? 

Which teaching practices tend to 
encourage and which tend to dis- 
courage cheating? 

Another area of pupil concern 
that might be fruitful to study is 
the meaning marks have for pupils. 
There are situations where young- 
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sters fear being called “brains” or 
“apple-polishers.”” Where such atti- 
tudes prevail, the student who really 
wants to do well and who has abil- 
ity to achieve needs the help of per- 
ceptive adults. Perhaps the climate 
of pupil opinion, too, can be im- 
proved. i 

In situations where youngsters 
are pressured to go to college and 
students compete for high marks, 
the child who cannot do well may 
be seriously troubled. Acute com- 
petitive pressure for grades can oC 
cur even in a class of pupils 
selected on the basis of ability. jn 
the process, genuine Icarning may 
be hampered. 

Another area that should 
given attention in an examination 
of the evaluative process is d 
cvaluative results and the pup! 
teacher reaction. A student may be- 
lieve that a low grade was the 
sult of having a teacher who T 
not good for him—and he may A 
right. Some students and som 
teachers do not get along. We ei 
to examine policies that make A 
difficult, if not impossible, for $ 
pupil to be transferred when it his 
comes evident that he and a 
teacher are not having a good a 
together. Or perhaps the organ!” 
tional structure, insofar as grou ane 
and assignment of pupils is © 
cerned, should be restudied. 

If students find that a 
not always measured by what ut 
have learned or can achieve, f 
rather by such intangibles p 
teacher's liking for them, age 
to get along with, being fai > 

MA 
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unfair in any one of many ways, 
then the purpose of evaluation is 
largely lost. 

Student attitudes can be shaped 
constructively by creative, master- 
ful teaching and by homeroom and 
assembly discussions. The pupil, as 
he matures, must be growing in 
his own responsibility and ability 
to adapt to other personalities—in- 
cluding the teacher. 

The following could serve as 

$uidclines in examining the evalu- 
ative process: 
_ An important aspect is centered 
in pupil-teacher and pupil-pupil 
Planning which involves planning 
what should be done, planning 
NOW it can be accomplished, and 
Judging how well it was done. 

A desirable classroom climate 
Osters participation by pupils in 
cvaluative procedures. The pupil is 
accepted, his ideas are valued by 
the teacher, and he is not subjected 


Evaluation. -- of a Sort 


e “The trouble with some 
“is that they 
admit mine—if I had any."—From M 


his secretary, 


Advance. 


e A college registrar 
was in the top half of 


replied. “I'm one of those w 
ta Journal of Education. 


—From Minneso 


e We always t 
our O 


wn. And the better 


AND PUPILS Ji 


to personal threats, hasty judg- 
ments, or unreasoned actions. 

Pupils and teachers are concerned 
with evaluation of progress toward 
a variety of goals in all areas of 
growth—academic, social, physical, 
and emotional, and care is taken 
that dimensions which seem easy to 
measure are not overemphasized in 
the evaluation process. 

Selfevaluation is a basic part of 
effective learning; and the pupil is 
helped to grow toward maturity by 
assuming personal responsibility, 
by setting goals for himself, and 
by measuring his own progress in 
terms of his purposes, potential, 
and needs. 

Evaluation should bring the pupil 
satisfaction. Knowledge of progress 
or lack of progress, if seen in the 
light of the total evaluation process, 
is helpful, not threatening. Evalu- 
ation procedures can raise the level 
of aspiration of pupils. o 


people,” the principal told 
don't admit their faults. I'd 
ississip pi Educational 


asked the entering freshman if he 
his class. “Not exactly,” the boy 
ho make the top half possible.” 


hink every other man's job is easier than 


he does it, the easier it looks. 


—From Arizona Teacher. 


e The battle of the sexes will never be won by either 


side; there is too much fraterni 


zing with the encmy.—From 


North Carolina Education. 
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State the Desived Outcomes 


Evaluation 


of Guidance Services 


GEORGE E. HILL 
In The Clearing House 


pim some people still ask, 


“What do counselors do?”, the 
question, “What does guidance ac- 
complish?”, is becoming more com- 
mon and insistent. 

The answer, like answers to most 
questions about educational efforts, 
is complex. A few of the vari- 
ables involved are: 

The question regarding results 
can be answered sanely only if the 
guidance program has clarity of 
purpose and objective. The objec- 
tives must be specifically defined as 
outcomes which can be identified, 
measured, and evaluated. 

Guidance efforts by persons 
identified as guidance workers in 
the school represent service efforts 
in two ways: They are an aid to 

students and they seek to enhance 
efforts of the instructional and ad- 


ministrative staffs. Guidance out- 
comes cannot effectively be siphoned 
off from instructional outcomes. It 
is almost impossible to isolate ef- 
fects of one aspect of a total pro- 
gram which secks to help young 
people become more humane, more 
productive, more sane. 

The attempt to identify outcomes 
of guidance efforts is further com- 
plicated by a multitude of out-of- 
school influences, including the in- 
fluence of parents. f 

Evaluation processes are compli- 
cated by the subtlety, the subjectiv- 
ity, the elusiveness of variables of 
great significance. ; 

Evaluation of a sct of services 
is further complicated by the temp- 
tation to get too involved in look- 
ing at the services, rather than a 
the results. This is the difference 
between process evaluation gn 
product evaluation, Most guides 
available for evaluation of guidene: 
deal with such matters as staff an 
thcir qualifications, time, ary 
duties performed, and the like. 
good deal of this goes on in schools 
in the name of “evaluation.” The 
guidance profession has develope 
a considerable body of empirica 
evidence supporting certain ae 
ards of performance. But, basically 
such evaluation is woefully ire 
plete if we cannot step beyond i 
to assess the impact of these Pt 


= 


George E. Hill is Director, Sii 
ance Training Laboratory, me 
University, Athens. Reported Por 
The Clearing House, ** 
(January 1963), 275-79. 
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esses, these services, on boys and 
girls. j 
Evaluation of guidance takes a 
&reat deal of time, ingenuity, and 
effort. Thus, it it is not done often. 
A most serious sin—one that 
marks us as still far from a true 
Profession—is failure to 
harder to define, and thus to limit, 
our functions. Counselors are no- 
torious for being “overworked.” 
Too often it is not overwork but 
misapplication of effort that plagues 
us. Time for evaluation is an im- 
perative must—not an extra that 
can be cked out as expediency per- 
mits, 
‘ Every guidance program should 
e subjected to identification of its 
Nature, and to assessment of what 
oe place in the name of guidance 
oe use of a systematic guide. 
ee of proved usefulness 
te Whether thorough or 
raed sketchy evaluation is in- 
a ed, guides adapted to 2 variety 
uses are available. 
‘ae the years, scores of studies 
arding the outcomes of guidance 
cn been conducted. Some have 
el comprehensive efforts at as- 
dive nent of the impact of the guid- 
Ster program on groups of young- 
ie a a period of time: others 
Popul een studies limited to small 
z Pulations or limited to specific 
“Pects of the guidance effort. 
aya of the outcomes of pream 
e TN, in paleas exe 
ton have been especially co 
Tr these studies, and many un 
ished studies made in local 
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schools, have either begun with 
explicitly stated outcomes to be as- 
sessed, or such outcomes have been 
assumed in the study and emerge 
by inference as one examines the 
evaluation procedures. 

In the following, suggestions are 
made as to how a school staff may 
develop a sound base for evalua- 
tion of guidance outcomes and pro- 
ceed to that continuous assessment 
of outcomes which is essential in 
sound program development. 


SHOULD STATE PURPOSES 


There is agreement among pro- 
fessional school counselors and 
guidance administrators that a basic 
point of view regarding the pur- 
pose of guidance in a school is a 
sine qua non of good program de- 
velopment. These purposes tend to 
center around the development of 
children in this rapidly changing 
world, their selfunderstanding, 
their planning, their making of wise 
choices, and their individual fulfill- 
ment. 

The desired outcomes, develop- 
mental changes, and achievements, 
must be stated. The basic purposes 
must be translated into observable, 
and perhaps measurable, changes in 

cople. One school staff produced 


the following: 


I. Outcomes related to student growth 
1. Improved selfdiscipline on the 

part of the students 

Improved social adjustment, less 

delinquency, decrease in problem 

cases 

3. Decrease in dropouts, 
holding power 


w 


greater 
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4. Students have more satisfying ex- 
riences 
$: Sene are more confident of 
the future 
6. Students know more about them- 
selves ; 
7. Students exhibit wholesome phi- 
losophy of life o 
8. Students make more decisions 
without help; selfdirection evi- 


denced B 

9. Better distribution of student 
choices, vocational and educa- 
tional 


10. Generally improved level of suc- 
cess in relation to abilities 
II. Outcomes related to teacher growth 
1. Improved cooperation within the 
school staff 
2. Teachers are more conscious of 
and understanding of student 
needs and how their instructional 
practices affect students 
3. Realization of some of our weak- 
nesses, growth in self criticism 


III]. Outcomes related to improved pro- 
gram 
1. Closer cooperation of home, 
school, and community, 


0 better 
public relations 


2. Improved Curriculum 

3. Improved guidance program 

4. Elimination of some subjects, ad- 
dition of others 

. Better teaching 

. Better school morale 


» Less subject changes among stu- 
ents 


xay 


Sound evaluation, it must be 
emphasized, is rooted in systematic 
and recurring fact gathering. Coun- 
selors and guidance administrators 
must center attention more on 
fact-gathering and less on Opinion- 
formulating. 


FACT-FINDING OUTCOMES 


The fact-gathering process must 
start with systematic study of the 


school's pupils, over the years. 
These studies could well be oriented 
to such outcomes as listed above, 
and include: 

Development of local test norma- 
tive data providing insight into 
certain measurable characteristics of 
the school population and changes 
in these characteristics. 

Recurring, perhaps annual, study 
of the students’ reported goals, cur- 
rent activities, and problems. Such 
information, over a period of time, 
provides data which sharpen out 
insights into the realism of student 
plans. , 

Periodic use of student opinion 
inventories regarding guidance CX- 
periences, = 

Periodic use of tabular analysis 
of the sort incorporating aa 
high-school! plans, by sex and = 
ity level, numbers entering college, 
numbers enrolled in certain sai 
demic subjects by ability level, an 


. a ane 
vocational choices by sex 
ability. 

: Gee eae 
Continuous individual ca 


study efforts dealing with paS 
tional children in most cases. m 
experience in many schools 2 

demonstrated the significance 
the case study as an peat ma] 
as an aid to helping the indivi ae 

youngster, and as an aid to prog"? 
evaluation, the 
Finally, systematic study, Ove! a 
years, of the following: wae 
analysis of course selection, perio a 
tabulation of course changes ne 
the students, tabulation of es 
requests for counseling are ; 

and nature of problems discuss 
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periodic tabulation of staff refer- 
ences and the nature of problems, 
periodic studies of student personal 
folders with attention to anecdotal 
reports from counselors and staff, 
Parental calls and reports, periodic 
dropout studies, ctc. 

This fact-gathering process is 
never ending, almost limitless in 
Possibilities. Without it, the 
school's guidance program has to 
€ promoted and planned on the 
asis of pooled opinion. 

If a staff develops a statement of 
i outcomes, they will be 
‘mulated to do a variety of fact- 
eating studies and to keep ask- 
a What do these facts tell us 

Out the achievement of our pro- 
posed outcomes?” The guidance 
Aei thus is truly developmen- 
“ Maturing through truly pro- 
essional selfevaluation. 

a a staff systematically 
oe in this mood, the questions 
ahos How far can we go in 
one E desirable guidance out- 

S without more rigorous as- 
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publication on guidance, Criteria 
for Evaluating Guidance Services, 
refers to guidance services as an in- 
fluence on school development and 
lists several possible lines of inves- 
tigations, including: 

New forms of curricular offer- 
ings in view of data revealed by the 
guidance services. Methods of in- 
struction modifed in accordance 
with pupil characteristics as re- 
vealed by guidance services. Curric- 
ulum elements eliminated in light 
of unadaptability to the pupils’ 
needs or to the needs of the com- 
munity, as revealed by guidance 
services. Modifications of instruc- 
tional offerings and schedules to 
include provisions for pupils with 
special abilities, handicaps, and un- 
usual situations. 

Such criterions for the evalua- 
tion of guidance services assume 
that school counselors and guidance 
administrators systematically seek 
this data, and push the implica- 
tions of these interpretations to the 
point of assisting with instructional 
modifications in the 


Sessment A 3 
Ssment of the instructional pro- program 

&ram? Are we not binding school. Do we? If the results are 

Wounds and healing scratches to be of maximum consequence, the 


€ 3 
șreateq by inept and poorly adapted 
struction?” 


The U.S. Office of Education's 


Jue interview is the heart c i 
tudent interview takes skill, per- 


king for people, and above all— 


process. Conducting a st 
sonal warmth, an honest li 


guidance studies must be applied to 


instructional planning and modifi- 


cation. e 


and soul of the guidance 


the ability to listen - - - Don’t talk when you should be lis- 
tening. A relaxed silence may bring about some in-depth 
thinking. —From Techniques for Teachers of Adults. 
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Our Times Demand It 


A New Approach to Social Studies 
LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


In NEA Journal 


ODAY, the question of wheth- 
er there should be a new approach 
to social studies is being pondered. 
There is some probing for ways of 
modifying existing programs to 
bring them up to date, since alert 
administrators, school boards, cur- 
riculum workers, — social-studies 
teachers, and others are aware that 
drastic and fundamental changes 
have already taken place in the 
United States and in the world in 
recent years, and that others are 
rapidly emerging. 

In the United States, these 
changes include: rapid growth of 
urban complexes, increasing facil- 
ity of transportation and communi- 
cation, the mobility of the popula- 
tion and the large shift of popula- 
tion to the southwest and to Flor- 
ida, increased recognition of the 
rights of minorities, greater leisure, 
the impact of science and tech- 
nology, and the growing interde- 
pendence of the United States and 
other parts of the world. 

On the world front, changes may 
be even more noticeable, These in- 
clude the revolts against poverty, 
ignorance, and illiteracy; against 
long-established forms of economic 
and political organization; and 
against traditional value systems. 

This revolution is apparent in the 
rapid emergence of new nations, 


Å 
Leonard S. Kenworthy is Professor 
of Education, Brooklyn College. 
New York. Reported from NEA 
Journal, LIT (March 1963), 
44-45. - 
ee 
with the result that one person in 
every four of the world’s popula- 
tion has gained political selfdeter- 
mination since World War ik 
Another factor is the advance 0 
communism, with the result that 
one person in every three in 
world now lives under that form o 
government. ihe 
Further developments are 
establishment and growth of the 
United Nations, the formation © 
the European Community, an 
other regional Organizations. di 
These and other changes 
mand a revised social-studies mer 
ticulum for boys and girls who a 
live out their lives in the latter 
of the twentieth and the first pê 
of the twenty-first centuries. ‘ih 
I believe such a new program seal 
be developed without radic 
changes in existing programs. for 
An up-to-date program calls ms 
2 continuous, cumulative, and ahe 
prehensive curriculum from the 
nursery school to college, sg i 
unifying theme of the six divid- 
segments of society—the ind! 
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ual, the family. the neighborhood 
and community, the lanes Soni 
Munity (city, area, state, region), 
the United States, and the world. 
Each segment should be studied 
in almost eve ty grade, with empha- 
Sis depending on the maturity of 
Pupils, 
SOME NECESSARY CHANGES 
Such a program is not a radical 
departure from the existing pro- 
grams of most American schools, 
A - does incorporate some neces- 
te anges. These include a much 
r introduction of children to 
ee insertion at appropriate 
lites of some study of the larger 
phasi unity, and a much greater em- 
ee, on the world, with particular 
the ane non-Western nations and 
ncept of cultures. 
i a focus for the social studies 
and oe schools, kindergartens, 
Probable Primary grades should 
"individ be on the basic theme of 
A oa and families. The 
ing the ne practice of study- 
amilis amilies of pupils and other 
Should he the local neighborhood 
ividual e retained, but selected in- 
is ae families in other parts 
Patts nited States and in a few 
addeq r the world need to be 
Content to give more breadth and 
these to the social studies 1n 
Carly years, 
as 3 and 4, selected com- 
e seh in the United States and 
ten orld should supplement cur- 
ties, €mphasis on local communi- 
Such a program would provide 
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more depth and continuity by stres- 
sing the same or a similar theme 
for a two-year sequence — for 
example, the study of selected coun- 
tries in grades 5 and 6, of the 
United States in grades 7 and 8, 
and of the major cultures of the 
world in grades 9 and 10. 

This plan needs to be realistic. 
It would include U.S. history in the 
eighth and eleventh grades, in 
recognition of existing require- 
ments in most states. Since it is 
unlikely that pupils will gain a 
deep and abiding understanding of 
the United States merely by the 
study of history, the plan should 
provide for introducing a seventh- 
grade course on the U.S. today. 

Why begin U.S. history with to- 
day? First, to evoke an interest in 
discovering the explanation of the 
present in the past. Second, to await 
the greater readiness among older 
children for grasping historical con- 
cepts. i 
Finally, the plan I envisage re- 
places the current course in prob- 
lems of democracy with a similar 
but slightly different course about 
contemporary problems or about the 
international community, which 
would examine local, state, and 
national problems in their world 
setting. Thus, the conservation of 
U.S. resources would be probed as 
part of the world-wide problem of 
resources for the six billion people 
expected by the year 2000. 

This, then, is one answer to: 
“Ts there a new social studies which 
can meet our needs for the foresee- 


able future?” © 


Elements Affecting Standards 


Housekeeping and School Fire Protection 


R. N. FincHum and GLENN C. BOERRIGTER 


In School Fires: Prevention, Control, Protection 


OOD housekeeping is un- 
doubtedly a most important precau- 
tion against school fires. Those 
responsible for supervising house- 
keeping activities should work 
cooperatively with operating per- 
sonnel to plan procedures, develo 
work schedules, and follow prac- 
tices that will insure maximum 
safety against fires. 

Elements affecting the standards 
of school housekeeping in fire 
safety are: types of duties, com- 
munity use of buildings, inspec- 
tions, reporting and correcting 
hazards, and custodial utilization of 
special information and materials 
on fire safety. 

Types of Housekeeping Duties. 
—School officials usually are justifi- 
ably concerned in regard to the cap- 
able performance of such house- 
keeping duties as cleaning, waste 
and rubbish removal, incineration, 
storage, care of decorations, han- 
dling of ashes and clinkers, and 
handling of flamable liquids. 

The process of removing dirt, 
grease, litter, and other types of 
obnoxious rubbish includes some 
duties which must be performed 


daily; others, periodically. Daily 
cleaning duties affecting fire safety 
include removal of waste papeh 
sweepings, and other litter and rub- 
bish; cleaning of shop areas an 
disposing of shavings, not 
and other combustible wastes; an = 
if heating units are coal-fired, 1e- 
moval of clinkers and ashes from 
the firebox and ash and soot from 
flues and tubes. Cleaning activities 
performed periodically for safety 
include inspection and cleaning a 
heating and ventilating gem 
plenum chambers, and exhaus 
hoods. m 
The importance of keeping hes 
ing and ventilating ducts atid 
free of waste material, and ope 
ble at all times cannot be overen 
i a 
R. N. Finchum is Specialist, School 
Plant Management, and Glen” i 
Boerrigter is Research A 
both with the U.S. Office of a 
cation, Washington, D.C. ROPP i 
from School Fires: prevento i 
Control, Protection, a pee, 
by the U.S. Office of Educali 
1962, 78-86. 
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phasized. Plenum chambers should 
be inspected monthly, cleaned as 
inspection reveals need, and placed 
off bounds for storage of any kind. 
Exhaust fans and hoods—in labora- 
torics, home-economics depart- 
ments, kitchens—collect and hold 
dust and other particles that present 
a hazard if not thoroughly cleaned 
periodically. These hoods and ducts 
Serve as natural flues for any fires 
that might originate in them. 


WASTE PAPER 
Paper of various kinds, essential 
to the education process, is often 
discarded in unbelievable amounts. 
Other materials accumulated in 
Waste baskets and refuse containers 
include broken pencils, crayons, 
cardboard, excelsior, ctc. Accumu- 
ation of such material can be, and 
roms is, a contributing factor to 
donee and spread of fire. It 
ae >e removed daily from all 
— carted away from school 
it s If daily carting away 1s 
ee miei there should be tem- 
drow, storage in covered metal 
re m a room of fire-resistive 
“struction—not the furnace room. 
ete paint-soaked cloths, or dis- 
stored wax applicators should be 
Snie covered metal containers 
he e from those holding paper 
“ other rubbish. 
ena incinerator pits on school 
stand Ses are objectionable from the 
Point of esthetics and odor 
rack okt hazardous because they at- 
Spars hildren and emit fly ash and 
ae when in use. If a com- 
y incinerator is not available 
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to schools for disposing of burna- 
ble waste, the best solution is in- 
stallation of incineration equip- 
ment which meets National Fire 
Protection Association (NFPA) 
standards. 

If a school prefers to bale and 
sell waste paper as salvage, tempor- 
ary accumulations (preferably not 
more than one day's supply) are 
permitted if the accumulation is 
kept in covered metal drums stored 
in a fire-resistive, segregated area 
under custodial control. If the 
paper is stored after baling, it 
should be stored in a fire-resistive 
room with sprinkler protection, 
segregated from the main building. 

Without adequate storage facili- 
ties, school personnel face a dilem- 
ma regarding storage of furniture, 
equipment, materials, and supplies 
on hand but not in use. Regardless 
of the facilities, they should never 
use corridors, vestibules, halls, 
stairs (or the space under them) 
for storage purposes. 


SCHOOL DECORATIONS 


Among the types of school dec- 
orations having particular signifi- 
cance for fire safety are drapes and 
curtains, valances, rugs, framed 
works of art, lamp shades, lanterns, 
objects made of papier-måché, and 
special types of decorative materials 
used for various holidays and sea- 
sons. Most decorations are avail- 
able in flame-resistive materials. 
Any that are not of this quality 
should be given appropriate flame- 
proofing treatment before they are 
installed, used, or stored. 
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Even flame-proof decorative ma- 
terials will burn if exposed to ex- 
treme heat, thus contributing fucl 
to any fire that reaches them. For 
this reason, they should be stored 
with utmost care when not in use. 

The number of school fires 
caused by hot ashes and clinkers is 
not a matter of record, but an 
NFPA study of 300 school fires 
revealed that 25 originated in fur- 
nace rooms. That a high percentage 
can be attributed to exposed ashes 
and clinkers is a safe assumption. 

When live ashes, coals, or clink- 
ers are removed from boilers, fur- 
naces, or other coal-burning cquip- 
ment, they should be placed in 
metal containers. Containers should 
never be deposited on, under, or 
near wood platforms, floors, or 
other combustible materials. The 
should not be left in coal bins 
whether the bins contain coal or 
not. Maximum safety can be as- 
sured only if these containers are 
removed from the building immedi- 


ately after refuse js deposited in 
them. 


FLAMABLE LIQUIDS 


The NFPA recommends that 
storage of flammable liquids and 
gases in cducational institutions be 
limited to minimum requirements 
for maintenance, demonstration, 
treatment, and laboratory work. It 
also recommends that safety cans 
of no more than one-quart capacity, 
with selfclosing covers which mini- 
mize evaporation and spillage, be 
used and that these cans be stored 
in metal cabinets. 


If large quantities of flammable 
liquids must be stored in school 
buildings, they should be kept in 
well-ventilated, fire-rcsistive rooms 
with selfclosing fire doors that are 
locked when not in use. “No 
Smoking” signs should be posted 
on the outer facing of the door and 
conspicuously inside the room. 

Pumps are the best means of re- 
moving flammable liquids from 
tanks and drums, but gravity-flow 
faucets are often used. If the latter 
are used, they should be of the 
spring-closing type. 

Community Use o f School Build- 
ings.—School buildings used for 
community purposes are exposed to 
prolonged fire hazards, This extra 
utilization creates additional house- 
keeping problems, necessitates 
Sreater storage facilities, requires 
prolonged use of the heating plant, 
and places a heavier load on oper- 
ating personnel. 

If professional school personnel 
are not in attendance when facili- 
ties are in use by community 
groups, responsible people in these 
&roups necd to know regular and 
alternate exit routes from all areas 
of buildings occupied by them; 
where telephones, alarm systems, 
and extinguishers are located; and 
how to use the equipment. Provid- 
ing information on these points 
may consume custodial work time 


not provided for in the regular 
schedule, 


INSPECTIONS 
Inspections —Daily inspection of 
a school building for safety is 4 
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responsibility primarily of the build- 
ing principal and his custodial staff, 
but teachers, other employes, and 
pupils should be observant of con- 
ditions and should report any con- 
ditions appearing to be dangerous. 

In the daily building inspection, 
the principal or his designate 
should accompany the custodian to 
determine that all duties relating to 
fire safety have been discharged. 
These items should be checked: 
all exit doors are operable, corri- 
dors and stairs are not obstructed, 
no waste and rubbish has accumu- 
lated in the furnace room, condi- 
tions in furnace rooms and other 
danger areas appear normal, fire 
detection and protection devices 
have not been tampered with, and 
no unusual conditions appear to 
have developed since the previous 
batt to potentat fre asd 
be alert to potential fire hazards 
as they make their rounds during 
work periods. 


CORRECTING HAZARDS 
Reporting and Correcting Haz- 
ards.—Officials should use evety 
reasonable resource available to them 
for detecting school fire hazards. 
Outside assistance can be secured, 
usually without cost, from state in- 
Surance inspection bureaus, the 
PTA, local fire departments, state 
fire marshals, and in some cases 
local insurance agencies. Their 
Services should be sought periodi- 
cally for inspection to detect and 
report hazards, and to assist in 
training school personnel in detec- 
tion procedures and methods. 
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„For the school custodian to meet 
his immense responsibility for 
school-fire safety, he should have 
thorough understanding of the vari- 
ous mechanical systems; know how 
and where to store supplies, mate- 
rials, equipment, and furniture; be 
able to test periodically, and to use, 
extinguishers and protective equip- 
ment; and should have a thorough 
knowledge of evacuation plans or 
alternates covering all exit routes 
from the building. 

To insure that the custodian is 
informed, steps can be taken to 
direct manufacturer's booklets on 
equipment and other pertinent lit- 
erature to him. 

In addition, custodians should | 
have available for immediate use 
(preferably posted on their bulletin 
boards) the following: telephone 
emergency numbers of fire and 
police departments, gas company, 
electric company, local ambulance 
services, etc.; charts showing loca- 
tions of gas and water cut-offs and 
nearby hydrants; and a floor plan 
showing locations of sprinkler shut- 
off valves, main electric switches, 
main exits, secondary exits, fire 
escapes, shafts or other vertical 
openings, and storage area for 
combustibles. 

Special equipment that should 
be available for custodians for use 
in case of fire should include: 50 or 
more feet of rope for roping off 
dangerous areas, flashlight with 
fresh batteries, first-aid kit, wrench 
for gas cut-off valve, gas mask, 
asbestos coat and helmet, and 


fireman’s ax. © 


A Jarring Question 


When Are We Going to Grow Up 
in Education? 
J. H. Hmi 


In Journal of Secondary Education 


Ur are in the midst of a gad- 


get and pattern fad. 

The flexible scheduling people 
are asking us to invest large sums 
of money in buildings to fit flexi- 
ble scheduling, which as yet has 
no proof of superiority to support 
it. 

There is involved in flexible 
scheduling flexible use of people, 
complicated schedules, and em- 

j ployment of more nonprofessional 
support for the classroom teacher, 
Many communities are making the 
investment. Flexible architecture 
and flexible buildings for educa- 
cational purposes presuppose the 
existence of flexible people who are 
going to use the facilities, Anyone 
experienced with human institu- 
tions, public schools for example, 
knows the tendency of people to 
work themselves into fixed patterns, 
Once the pattern is fixed, it tends 
to crystallize, even to ossify to the 
point where it requires great in- 
genuity to achieve even a minor 
change. The theory behind fluid 
educational space falls to pieces in 
the face of the human factors that 
seem to govern the use of space, 

It is difficult to imagine a more 
unlikely prospect than the assump- 
tion that people will suddenly 


T 
J. H. Hull is Superintendent of 
Schools, Torrance Unified School 
District, California. Reported from 
Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXXVIII (January 1963), 15—16. 
i— 
behave differently about building 
Spaces in the future than they have 
in the past. 


We have many experiments like 
the ungraded, graded, the multi- 
grade, and many varicties of cach 
from selfcontained classrooms to 
the extreme of platooning in all 
grades by subject-matter area. : 

€ have people who would die 
for the cause of abj lity grouping of 
homogencous grouping, heterogen- 
cous grouping, and many other 
varieties, , 

The gadgcteers are multiplying 
fast, too, with programed learning 
still the problem to be solved. 

In spite of the fact that none 
of these Patterns, methods, gadgets, 
or devices has proved itself intrins!- 
cally superior to all others, we 80 
on selling our wares as though they 
were truly significant breakthroughs 
in learning. 

Instinctively, or subconsciously, 
we all know that most of them 
have been tried before, will fade, 
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and then be tried again. Yet we go 
on selling them to each other and 
to the public as though our lives 
depended on it. f 
We all know that schools are 
made of people; that the personnel 
give them quality if they are to 
have quality; that a classroom is 
no better than its teacher; and that 
teachers are not made by fads in 
method, We know that there is no 
statistical evidence to support either 
large or small classes and that, after 
itis all done, our measuring devices 
Usually report no statistically signi- 
ficant difference. 
Ph are aware that most success- 
experiments probably get their 
Measure of success from what has 
aan to be known as the Haw- 
rne influence. We know that, 
‘ven where there is a statistically 
eet measurement at the 
conclusion of an experiment, the 
‘nificance will in all probability 
T lost within a few weeks and that, 
& test were given several months 
i both the control group and 
Meas cxperimental group would 
H fa ure about the same regardless 
of eas they measured at the end 
i. experiment. In other words, 
the who learned the most forget 
the = and those who learned 
cast forget the least. This 


brings them to a similarity that 
makes it all significantly insignifi- 
cant. 

Then why all the fuss about 
methods and patterns of organiza- 
tion? 

One answer is because a teacher, 
a school, or a school system has to 
have both an anchor and some 
guidelines for successful operation. 
Everybody who does anything has 
to choose, select, or stumble onto 
some method of doing it; and hu- 
man nature being what it is, we 
tend to identify, label, and tout the 
method that proved successful for 
ws in this particular situation. 

Step by step we lead ourselves 
into thinking that a method is ex- 
clusive, when in truth most suc- 
cessful methods have a degree of 
similarity, although individual ap- 

lication may be unique. 

And that leads us to a battle 
of words that goes on between 
those who are for and against the 
various methods. 

This all leads one to ask, “When 
are we going to grow up in edu- 
cation?” 

One answer might be, “When we 
n to base our decisions on es- 


begi : 
sential principles rather than auxil- 
liary factors in the learning situa- 
tion.” o 


fn Denver, a five-year-old girl was the only child in 
: She had a logical 


her class who couldn't tie her sh 
“I don’t tie my own S$ 
for me.” —From School Management. 


explanation: 
the boys tie them 
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hoes at school because 


A Problem with No Solution? 


Is There a “Right” Admission Age? 


er e e ea 


GLEN NIMNICHT, JACK SPARKS, and JAMES MORTENSEN 


In Overview 


Jm problem of establishing a 
reasonable policy for first-grade 
admission has plagued school ad- 
ministrators, school-board members, 
and legislators for more than 50 
years. 

A policy under which Jimmy, 
because he was born a day or 
two later than his neighbor, Tim- 
my, must start school a year later 
is unreasonable; on the other hand, 
a policy involving criterions other 
than age is necessarily based on 
the assumption that we can make a 
reliable prediction as to a child’s 
probable success or 
school. 

At this time, we cannot make 
such a prediction, and, unless 
we drastically change our entire 
concept of success and failure, we 
will not be able to make such a 
prediction in the forseeable future, 

Nevertheless, we are required to 
decide on what basis a child should 
be admitted to the first grade. Each 
school system can compile tables 
of experience which would facili- 
tate such a decision, but these 
tables generally tell more about 
the problem than the solution. 

That conclusion is based on a 


failure in 


three-year study of variables that 
affect success in the first grade. The 
study began with pilot projects Ea 
thrce school districts and eventua y 
involved more than 9,000 students 
in 84 Colorado districts. l 
During the first week of on 
in the fall of 1960, all the firs 
grade students in the oppert ar 
districts took the Lorge-Thorndi 
Test of Mental Maturity. Further 
information about each child Si 
cluded: birthdate, father's occup? 
tion, and sex of the child. k 
At the end of the fifth sigwa 
period, teachers reported on t 
success of the children by rating 
each as “above average,” “average 
or “below average” in success: ing 
This rating was the first eerie 
factor in the study. The teache 
——— 
Glen Nimnicht is a staff member 
Educational Facilities Laborar y. 
Inc., Jack Sparks is a faculty vege) 
ber of Colorado State Co i 
Greeley, and James a jg: 
Principal, Jefferson County ¢ sied 
rado) School District. Rep 63)» 
from Overview, IV (March 19 
41-43. 
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judgment of success, of course, 
was based on the child's ability 
to read and to perform other tasks 
expected of him. It was also based 
on intangible factors such as the 
child's appearance, his social ad- 
Justment, the personal likes and 
dislikes of the teacher, the teacher's 
judgment as to what was impor- 
tant, and the relative abilities of 
other children in the class. Though 
this limitation will be minimized 
a —_ of achievement tests 
i. m it continues to be a 
SURNE actor because academic 
achicvement represents only one 
a cs of success. There is little 
ui pe improving the criterions 
educators can define more 
Carefully what they mean by 
Success,” 


RESULTS OF STUDY 


Roi following were among the 
Csults of the study: 
me every school district and in 
Whe oe of districts in- 
tod. in the study, there was 2 
ty cant relationship between IQ 
gr demie success in the first 
ade. Bright children did better. 
a Spp at entrance proved to be 
ic factor in no more than 
Seen ird of the districts. It would 
acto that age at entrance 1S 4 
ut t in success in the first grade, 
Sia ae a very strong factor in 
nt districts, at least under pres- 
conditions. 
i districts, there was 4 
fathe cant relationship between the 
Shoo occupation and the child’s 
success. Children whose 
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fathers were in the upper classi- 
fications tended to do better. 

In most districts, there was a 
significant relationship between sex 
and success in the first grade. Girls 
tended to achieve at a higher level. 

The results appear to show that 
the variable most commonly used 
—age—is the least reliable, and 
that IQ scores, the father’s occupa- 
tion, and sex could be used to 
predict success in the first grade. 
How does this work in practice? 

The IQ of the child did show 
the strongest and most consistent 
relationship to success. When ap- 
plied to individual cases, however, 
IQ's are always of limited value 
in making reliable predictions. Any 
entrance-age policy based on IQ 
would have to make provision for 
the school, the teacher, and the 
other children involved before a 
reasonable estimate of the probable 
success of a child could be made— 
even then, there would be a large 
probability of error. i 

The same kind of situation exists 
when we use the father’s occupation 
as a predictor. Combining the IQ 
score and the father’s occupation 
predicts success better than either 
variable alone; but, because there 
is a relationship between the 
father’s occupation and the child’s 
intelligence, they do not predict 
in combination as well as one 
might think. 

A further question is: Should 
the father’s occupation be consid- 
ered? Despite the sound evidence 
of a relationship between this vari- 
able and success in school, charges 
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of discrimination could be raised. 
Furthermore, it would postpone 
beginning school for some children 
who might benefit from being there 
for reasons having nothing to do 
with academic success. 

Considering sex as a predictor, 
we find that girls, as a group, are 
more successful than boys, but this 
relationship by itself is not strong 
enough to make predictions. 

On the whole, there is nothing 
in the study to suggest that a child 
suffers from delayed admission to 
school. On the contrary, the results 
showed some relationship does 
exist between entrance age and 
Success suggesting that a child ben- 
efits from delay, 

Possible exceptions to this gen- 
eralization are the highly gifted 
children who learn to read before 
entering school. According to a 
study of 1,500 children made by 
Irving H. Anderson, 2 percent of 
children with IQ's of 140 of 
higher learn to read before they 
are three years old; 6 percent be- 
fore they are four years old; and 
20 percent before they are five 
years old. Another study by 
Anderson shows that 1 percent of 
first-grade entrants have already 
learned to read without formal 
instruction. 


atin Keith had bee 
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If we can assume that the sam- 
ples of children in both instances 
are a fair approximation of Ese 
total population from which they 
are drawn, these studies highlight 
our dilemma. Children with IQ's 
of 140 or above represent less than 
1 percent of the population, and 80 
percent of this 1 percent cannot 
read when they enter school. 

A problem certainly cxists, but 
perhaps a solution docs not. Some 
procedure must be followed for 
admitting children to the first 
grade, and a fixed entrance-ag¢ 
policy at least has the virtue of be- 
ing casily and impartially admin- 
istered—;f such a policy is emp 
cred by flexibility and informe? 
professional judgment and Ja 
mented by a growing pool of if 
formation about the success ee 
youngsters in the individual ¢! 
trict. 

The crucial question is probably 
not “On what basis should a chil’ 
be admitted to the first grade’ 
but “What should we do with te 
once he has been admitted?” 
real solution is to make the bal 
mentary-school program, ee is 
ing, and teaching methods or 
cnough for children to ei 
through schools at their © ð 
rates. 


n going to kindergarten for two 


months, a neighbor asked him, “How do you like kinder- 


garten?” “Pretty well,’ 
I just don’t like the 
Christian Science Monitor, 


"he replied, “all except one subject. 
subject of ‘resting.’ "—From The 
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For the Second Graders 


Arithmetic 


by Television 


LyLAa LYNCH 


In The Arithmetic Teacher 


A went was a watchful concern 
When second-grade arithmetic was 
made a part of the Des Moines- 
Polk County (Iowa) educational 
television curriculum. Educators 
Were aware that mathematics re- 
E a the development of ideas 
ructured in an appropriate se- 
T which allows for continu- 
that growth. Many people reasoned 
hug. children would be inattentive, 
les, piect teacher-to-pupil rela- 
child hips would be lacking, that the 
five ren could not use manipula- 
er materials with the studio teach- 
E, technique desirable at this 
the ), and that all would receive 
Vis; same instruction with no pro- 
ion for individual differences. 
ly a these reservations, near- 
gn second-grade children in 
teley; County did view arithmetic 
ision on a regular basis during 
ingen oe school year, receiving 
ber; uction during two 15-minute 
iods each week. This was about 
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one-fifth of the total second-grade 
arithmetic time allotment. And the 
program is being continued this 
year. 

There were several reasons why 
arithmetic by television was intro- 
duced. Research of achievement 
by local students had indicated that 
average and above-average students 
were not challenged by the exist- 
ing mathematics program. The pace 
and motivational aspects of the text- 
books left students with a con- 
viction that mathematics was dull. 
Their disinterest and carelessness in 
mathematics caused the supervisory 
staff to realize that some changes in 
the elementary mathematics curric- 
ulum were necessary. The avail- 
ability of television held promise 
of new opportunities. 

Preparation for the television 
series required thoughtful planning. 
For example, since nearly a dozen 
different texts were to be used ex- 

erimentally or as basic material, a 
set of well-developed lesson plans 
was needed to keep the classroom 
teachers prepared in advance to 
move ahead with their pupils ina 
coordinated manner. 

A committee of classroom teach- 
ers and consultants laid out the 
nd sequence of mathematical 
the entire year. Later 
of teachers evaluated 
d worked on 
s. The bur- 


scope a 
learnings for 
other groups 
the lessons given an 
developing future one 
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ported from The Arithmetic Teach- 
er, X (January 1963), 28-30. 
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den of coordinating the thinking 
of these groups and the final writ- 
ing of the materials was the respon- 
sibility of the studio teacher. 


SAMPLE TELELESSON 


An idea of the result can be ob- 
tained by reviewing one telelesson: 

The lesson was on the ; sub- 
traction of numbers—those pairs of 
numbers not considered as the basic 
facts. After a brief greeting, the 
television teacher lead into the sub- 
ject matter by giving a simple ver- 
bal problem. The problem was 
solved, using sticks to represent the 
counters used by the children, A 
second visual aid, consisting of felt 
numerals and felt board, was used 
to discuss the equation describing 
the problem and then to observe 
the importance of place value in de- 
termining the solution. 

The next problem was printed in 
large letters and shown on the 
Screen so that the children could 
read it to themselves as the teacher 
read it aloud, Counters and felt 
numbers were employed again in 
thinking about the problem and its 
solution. 

This procedure was repeated on 
a third problem. The teacher then 
suggested that a problem could be 
solved without the aid of counters, 
She developed a problem on a 
chalkboard as she discussed it and 
then moved into a short summary 
of the material presented in the 
telecast. She concluded the lesson 
by giving one final problem as 
motivation for further class and in- 
dividual work. 


In evaluating the first year's pro- 
gram, it appears the most difficult 
problems were the physical viewing 
situations and the difficulties in 
correlating the TV lessons with 
conventional approaches. The prob- 
lem of poor viewing habits was 
overcome when the classroom teach- 
ers focused attention on pupil re- 
sponsibility for secing, hearing, and 
retaining the information pre- 
sented. After the children learned 
how to view, the teachers reported 
that attention was good and dis- 
cipline problems no greater than 
in regular classroom situations. ; 

The program served to improve 
the quality of instruction. ioe | 
teacher observed twice each wee! 
what was an effective approach i 
developing important concepts an 
skills. The television lessons s 
not supplementary; they gave = 
tention to those very importe 
learnings which were desirable fo 
each and every child. The lesgors 
provided each child with a a 
relationship to demonstration ad 
terials used in thinking about spe 
cific ideas. When a child had pe 
fully absorbed in this initial ea 
entation, the groundwork had oe 
laid for his firsthand egies 5 
and manipulation of materials oe 
der direction of his classroo 
teacher, iin 

The final point of emphasis ae 
cerns enrichment. Every ee as 
cannot have as much appa 
one television studio. In the stu Ba 
the “teacher specialist” has ae 
research and the gathering of a 
terials which bring to the ¢ 
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room information and motivation 
needed by pupils and teachers. The 
real learning takes place at the close 
of the telecast when, under the 
guidance of their classroom teach- 
er, the children become involved in 
experimentation, exploration, and 
discussion that has been motivated 
by the television lesson. 

Many of the suppositions origi- 
nally opposing the use of television 
proved to be unfounded. The rap- 
port between the studio teacher and 
the classroom was exceptionally 
fine. Each child, no matter where 
he sat in the room, found himself 
in a front-row seat. The classroom 
teacher checked responses, observed 
the reactions of pupils, analyzed 
their answers, and took notes of 
points needing further develop- 
ment, clarification, or drill. 

_ The classroom teacher is the 
important figure in the operation. 
When the televised lesson is over, 
the question of whether or not 
learning takes place is up to her. 
She adapts the content of the les- 
Son to the abilities of her students, 
teinforcing and extending instruc- 
tion or practice where needed. 
There is no ground for fears that 


CLEMENTARY school 


instruction because elemen 


in developing 
many of them 
readily accept th 
schedules are flex 
sistently considere 
semination of fact 
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tary tea 
accept TV’s help and its potential, they are more creative 
activities to supple 


feel inadequate 
“intruder,” elementary programs and 


ible, and elementary teachers have con- 
d their job as something more than a dis- 
s and information.—Martin G. Atkins. 
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a classroom teacher will become a 
mere baby sitter with instruction 
by television. 

Near the close of the series, class- 
room teachers were asked to ex- 
press their reactions to the series. 
Their attitudes were nearly 100 

rcent favorable. An overwhelm- 
ing majority rated the teaching 
techniques as effective, the student 
reaction as interested or enthu- 
siastic, and attention as good. Some 
said that it made teaching easier 
and learning more fun. Many ex- 
pressed the feeling that better 
teaching of mathematics had re- 
sulted. 

Probably foremost among the 
reasons for the success of the ven- 
ture was the fact that the teachers 
and the studio teacher shared in 

lanning the program. This team- 
work between the studio teacher 
and the classroom teachers is im- 

ortant. Each part of the team 
learned to understand the goals 
and problems of the other. Each 
had a share in the planning and the 
of the program, and 
n ever clearer under- 
hat the lessons could 
do for the children. © 


evaluation 
each gained a 
standing of W 
and could not 


s are most adaptable to television 


chers are more willing to 


ment the learning process, 
in specialized areas and 


We Mast Be Realistic 


How to Teach 


Safety 


LAURA ZIRBES 


In Safety Education 


Our goal is the safety of chil- 
dren, but other values of equal im- 
portance should not be neglected in 
attaining this objective, I want a 
00d life, not just a safe one. We 
must keep in mind the concept of 
safety as a means to a good life, 
In educating children to live 
safely, we will have to use all we 
know about good teaching. We 
must recognize safety as a vital 
aspect of experience, Therefore, 
we must be realistic in safety in- 
struction. For example, we should 
not make a game of crossing the 
strect—it is not a game but a very 
real problem. To say, “Now let’s 
all pretend we're automobiles—ste 
on the gas and we'll start off” is 
not valid. It is not realistic, Here, 
pretending is nonsense. Pretending 
is not good enough for safety edu- 
cation. 
We don’t want safety education 
that trains; we do want our chil- 
dren educated to safety. Safety 


education must not hold back on 
experiences, and it must teach in- 
dependent choice. Too often we use 
practices that train but do not edu- 
cate—practices that don’t require 
any thought on the child's part. 
This avoids reality. Too frequently 
our lives are controlled by habit. 
But we have to educate children to 
expect life to be different. We must 
leave room for human intelligence, 
flexibility, and adjustment. 

Before judgment matures, pro- 
tection of children is more import- 
ant than education. But the cme. 
cannot be separated, for along with 
protection there must be education 
for self protection. 

Simply building fences to pto- 
tect children is building for acci- 
dents and insecurity. We must pro- 
vide children with opportunities to 
acquire experience and knowledge 
to live safely no matter where they 
are. We owe our children care that 
is educative and protective. i 

Harnessing fear—directing X 
into caution—can be effective 19 
safety education. It would be 1n- 
human to burn children to teach 
them about the dangers of fire, but 
the memory of pain can be whole- 
Some. It can be used as an egperi 
ence that will help the child in the 
future. Vicarious pain can „help, 
too. With good teaching, children 
can gain experience from unfortun- 
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ate accidents to someone else. We 
often miss such valid opportunities 
for educational guidance. 

Safety education offers excellent 
Opportunities for developing judg- 
ment, and we, as adult educators, 
must learn to withdraw so that the 
child can act for himself. We must 
Provide guidance that does not 
hover. Children need experience in 
living. Because it is so necessary 
that the child be able to carry over 
and apply what we teach him, we 
must develop judgment and self- 
guidance on the child's part. 

Also, for safety education to be 
valid, we must develop a social 
Consciousness and a concern that is 
a part of maturation. Accidents are 
Caused by people who are infantile 
in their safety concern for them- 
Selves and forgetful and unmindful 
of others. 

We tend to trust rules too much. 
No rule is 100 percent valid and 
it's dangerous to feel absolutely 
Safe because we are following a 
book of rules, Further, blanket 
taboos are not valid. They give us 
a dangerous selfconfidence in out 
guidance and can cause a fixed 
irrational fear as fear-ridden adults 
Project their fears to children. 

One example is the parent who 
had a hard and fast rule that her 
children were never to touch a 
rope. “You can get hung with a 
tope,” was her explanation. The 
children, however, might need to 
use a rope one day to save a life or 
Merely to secure a boat against 
floating away. 

At the other extreme, there are 
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people who like to take risks. These 
people lead dull, unimportant lives 
and attempt to compensate by living 
dangerously. The solution lies in 
helping the children to live zest- 
fully and to develop good judg- 
ment. Wholesome fear of conse- 
quences is a deterrent to impulsive 
action which may lead to harm; but 
fearbound living forfeits the free- 
dom and much of the fullness of 
life's adventure. 

We must look for the total effect 
in our safety-education programs. 
The long-term influence on out- 
look and personality is part of the 
effect. We must test our methods 
and procedures constantly for 
validity. We must ask not only, “Is 
he safe?” but also, “Is he increas- 
ing in selfreliance and judgment? 
Is the experience challenging and 
zestful? Did it give him a chance 
to gain insight and act on it?” 

We must use safety practices as 
education. Playground clean-ups, 
student patrols—these can and 
should be educative experiences. 
Safety education begins at exactly 
the same time that children begin 
having experiences that have 
hazards in them. 

Let us keep in mind that validat- 
ing our practices means testing 
them. We must check and recheck 
the  safety-education experiences 

rovided our pupils in order to 
ascertain validity. Our children are 
growing up in an anxious age. It is 
our debt to them to provide them 
with protection which is combined 
with education that will teach them 
to protect themselves. e 


Questions Concerning Applicability 


acon 
Is Linguistics the Key to Language Instruction: 


JUNE VERBILLION 


In Chicago Schools Journal 


J2 ranty a teacher friend of 
mine told me of an interview she 
had in applying for a new position: 

“Everywhere you go, it's the 
same refrain: ‘Have you had a 
course in linguistics?’ And then 
another question: ‘Can you teach 
it?’ It's the second question that 
bothers me. I can answer yes to 
the first, but I don’t like the way 
the second question is phrased. I 
think the interviewer should be 
asking, "Which linguist would you 
follow if you were to use linguist- 
ics in the classroom?’ ” 

After an hour of discussion, we 
concluded that, just as star differs 
from star in glory, so does linguist 
differ from linguist in his claims 
for the magnitude and scope of his 
discipline. 

Some linguists, with what one 
commentator has labelled "grace- 
less and imprudent behavior,” have 
been aggressively tarring every non- 
linguistics-oriented teacher in the 
field of language arts. Although 
they are unable to demonstrate con- 
clusively the applicability of many 
of the findings of linguistic research 
to the teaching of language skills, 
they insist that the teacher who 
does not plan instruction around 
these findings is doomed to fail. 

These watermelon-vine linguists 
have spread to cover every phase 
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of language arts from speaking tO 
reading, from “auditing” to ane 
Journals, conventions, and eel 
institutes provide uncritical au a 
ences ready and waiting for t 
new doctrine. ni 
What the uncritical fail to realize 
is that much of what is now calle . 
linguistics is an experimental = 
cipline, that many of its finding 
are tentative and incomplete, an 
that the immediate applicability e 
those findings to classroom nial 
is not at all clear or certain. ee 
ture adoption of linguistics-orie? A 
approaches to the aes 
language skills may do untold hi 
to language instruction. 
There is not agreeme those 
among the “pure” linguists— she 
who do the actual research into lin- 
nature of language. The K r 
guists have done their work mn 
ly and put forth their claims T 
ly and with professional dec ction 
There’s an important distin lin- 
between “pure” or worki ee 
guists, those who do actual i Jin- 
in language, and selfstyle 


nt even 
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Zuists who insist that the findings 
of linguists indicate the need for 
drastic changes in the language-arts 
curriculum, 

Consider the following as an 
example of the kind of statement 
which has serious and potentially 
harmful implications for teaching 


English: 


(The forms of standard American 
English) “express what its users wish to 
express; its words mean what its users 
think they mean; it is correctly written 
when it is written by those who write it, 
and correctly spoken by those who speak 
it. No prim and selfconscious hoarding 
of the dead fashions of a superior class 
Btves it its power, but its negligent use 

y minds intent on stubborn and import- 
ant problems. There is no point in tire- 
Some carping about usage; the best thing 
to do is relax and enjoy it.” 


Turning from such extremist 
Statements, the linguistic buyer, 
With an eye to quality, may reject 
Certain package deals but make, 
in a discriminating manner, a few 
purchases, 

First, he will re-examine his 
attitude toward change in language. 
He has probably always operated 
Within a framework which, at least 
implicitly, assumed that language is 
Ving and as such is subject to 
8towth. As with a child, the only 
Way to keep it from growing is to 
ill it, Change is inevitable, grad- 
"al, systematic, Even the pre- 
'nguistics teacher for the most 
Part was aware of this growth, if 
ay through the avenues of the 
Ictionary and the language-arts 
textbooks. 

Tt will not be easy for the lion 
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of precision and the lamb of toler- 
ation to lie down together. But at 
least one “judicious” statement is 
available to us. Otto Jespersen put 
it very well: 


Most linguists are against any attempt 
to apply a logical standard to language. 
Language, they say, is psychology, not 
logic; or “language is neither logical nor 
illogical, but a-logical.” That is to say 
language has nothing to do with logic. 
To many philologists the very word, 
logic, is like a red flag to a bull... . It 
would be surprising, however, if lan- 
guage which serves to express thoughts 
should be quite independent of the laws 
of correct thinking. 


Admitting, then, that the teacher 
of language arts must constantly 
realign his ideas regarding the 
form that language takes according 
to current usage, let him -still 
insist on a matter of content which 
makes sense under critical scrutiny. 
While de-emphasizing the laws of 
usage, let him rededicate himself to 
the laws of correct thinking and 
to clear expression of thought. 


SPEECH, WRITING DISPUTE 


In addition to the problems of 
change in language and the rela- 
tionship between language and 
logic, another arca in which some 
linguists adopt extreme positions 
is the relationship between speak- 
ing and writing. But if properly 
considered, there is something of 
value in this area for classroom 
teachers. 

The relationship between speak- 
ing and writing is a pivotal point 
for all linguists, who hold that 
language is primarily speech and 
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that the written word, therefore, 
is of necessity secondary. Though 
it is true there are millions who 
can speak but cannot write, this 
fact has little bearing on the func- 
tion of the schools. Schools are 
charged with responsibility to de- 
velop the ability to write in all 
pupils. Written words are the pre- 
servers of the best spoken words, 
and, although we speak more than 
we write, our writing is, or should 
be, more exact than our speech. 
In bridging time, distance, and 
dialect, writing actually is superior 
to speech. 

In thcir zeal for exultation of 
the spoken word, linguists should 
exercise care that they do not de- 
mean the written word; in their 
enthusiasm for precision and exact- 
ness, English teachers must vigi- 
lantly question the red marks they 
place on themes. Are these marks 
a matter of personal preference or 


are they justifiably placed there to 
indicate a spot at w 


hich communi- 
cation bogs down? 


A TEACHABLE GRAMMAR 


Most teachers of the written arts 
are awaiting a new teachable gram- 
mar. Most would agree with Sum- 
ner Ives that “the major tool which 
linguists can give to the teachers 
of composition is a true and accur- 
ate description of the forms and 
constructions which are used in 
English for the expression of gram- 
matical meaning, in short, an Eng- 
lish grammar.” 

It will be a happy day when stu- 
dents will be able to become ac- 
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quainted with the inner nature of 
their mother tongue, of their own 
American English. You can't dis- 
cuss a student's use of language 
without some sct of grammatical 
terms and distinctions. At present, 
however, there appear to be at 
least three grammatical systems 1n 
usc: the traditionalist grammar of 
Sweet, Jespersen, and others; ie 
structuralist grammar of Frics, Hill, 
Sledd, and others; the generative 
grammar of Chomsky and others. 
Summer and in-service courses for 
teachers must heed this plea for 
plurality and not present one sys 
tem to the exclusion of all others. 
Another point to consider is ie 
Normative position of the Engli 
teacher. Here again all shades fa 
Opinion are available, ranging i 
one linguist’s classification Ho 
snobs to slobs. The snobs wou 
hold that “the chastity of a singe- 
lar subject is violated if it lies oer 
with a plural verb,” and the slo 
would hold that any correction © 
a student “involves an intrusion © 
his privacy.” For the first pe 
emphasis is placed on the prac J 
of canons mastered by ardous he 
cultivation and discipline; for A 
second group, “acceptable” gt 
are arrived at as automatically 
breathing. oon 
A special problem in dealing 


ž ib 
with usage is the presence al m“ 
boleths, Language is social. a 


obligatory conventions just as 0° ns 
social institutions. The a 
change from time to time, but wh 
in force they are obligatory. hold 
One need not be a purist to 
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that one’s acceptance in society is 
\ often determined by his ability to 
avoid “I seen,” “you was,” “he 
don't”. The linguist may point out 
that saw is no whit more logical for 
the past of see than seen; that you, 
having a singular sense, really re- 
quires a singular verb; that the 
third person singular is only arbi- 
trarily bound to an “s” on a verb. 


GIVE STUDENTS THE SKILLS 


Pings fact remains that, as educa- 
S, if we are not giving the stu- 
ale ge skills they need for eco- 
iy competence, we are fooling 
the i The community desires that 
the i E teachers “upgrade 
ie of the students; a recep- 
Sets for example, would be ex- 
Pond to avoid the locutions men- 
Heson, and, in a very real sense, 2 
te oe director would use them 
na shibboleths to test verbal skills 
eded in employment. 
ee teachers must assume 
of i role of helping the youth 
~ this country learn to use the 
nglish language effectively, and 
Bi includes using the accepted 
ms of the English language. 
aa ndari English deserves at- 
Tare but it is not the subject 
cr of language-arts instruction. 
in ine, weakness of the past lay = 
tos Oncern with how we ought 
i Peak, but with its misplaced zeal 
En ns arbitrarily what good 
t ae is and in its application of 
aw, not the spirit of standards 
aste Bance, precision, and good 
in language. 
€ have been advocating critical 
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thinking for some decades; let’s use 
our evaluative criterions on the 
linguistic discourses. Facing up to 
the ultimate implications of what 
some linguists are saying, we may 
be led to ask some embarrassing 
questions. By helping them to de- 
fuzz their thinking, we will be 
helping them to help us; through 
asking the right questions, we will 
be catalysts stimulating them to 
further cfforts in recording and 
analyzing current speech forms. 
Standards are subject to change, 
but standards are perennial requi- 
sites of all teaching. A linguist who 
wanders afield from his primary 
duty of describing speech forms 
and their development into a sub- 
jective pontification regarding con- 
tent of language-arts instruction is 
to be suspected. His siren song 
may be hard to resist, but it must 
be until examined thoroughly. 
The science of linguistics does 
have much of value to the class- 
room teacher. Yet, there is no cer- 
tainty, even with the linguists, that 
all the findings of any ot all schools 
of linguistic research offer the basis 
for a complete reorganization of the 
language-arts curriculum. 
Linguistics, like all sciences, 
operates on a set of assumptions 
about the nature of language. None 
of them has been finally formu- 
lated. The science itself is in a 
state of flux. If scrious linguists 
themselves admit this, the impli- 
cation for the teacher of language 
skills is obvious: move slowly and 
carefully. Do not mistake hypo- 
theses for laws. o 


To Clarify the Issue 


History of Phonics 
and Word Method 


Nita BANTON SMITH 


ohne the present controversy con- 
cerning the teaching of Phonics, 
an examination of developments 
over the years and a Presentation 
of some valid facts should aid in 
clarifying the issue, 

The data on which the follow- 
ing is based, were gathered from 
reading materials used in America 
from 1607 to the present, The 
materials included: hornbooks, 
spellers, readers, courses of study, 
yearbooks and Proceedings of na. 
tional Societies, articles in period- 
histories and diaries, pro- 
fessional books, teachers manuals, 
investigations, and reports 
bulletins of school boards, 
missioners of education, and super- 
intendents of shools, 

In historical research there 


is 
always danger in setting dates 


of 


periods. There See 
and mergings: no period of emp na- 
sis breaks off sharply at a certain 
date. Despite these Sea 
approximate dates are set to gi i 
some idea of the duration of pa 
ods in which phonics or wor 


are 


ey aini 
method assumed special signi 
cance, 4 
1607—1776: Spelling an 


Memorization Characterize Early 
Instruction.—Neither phonics not 
word method was used in teaching 
reading in colonial schools. om 
dren learned ABC's and spallee 
words, but text in the New ai 
land Primer was usually read as 
result of memorization. 1 
1776—1840: Phonics beter 
—Strong emphasis on de 
unification caused Webster to a 
some means of unifying the 2 
of having all school children me 
to sound the letters of the “oe 
bet, hoping this would cause n a 
Mericans to pronounce W all- 
correctly. Webster's Blueback oan 
er provided for teaching the Sie 
of letters. His book was used enon 
ly in teaching reading throug 
this period, 5 
hie Fees Word Method - 
troduced —American aig ae 
returning from visits to Pru 
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were enthusiastic about procedures 
in which children were presented 
with whole new words at the be- 
ginning of reading instruction, and 
they criticized methods in use in 
America. The word method was 
then introduced. Josiah Mumstead’s 
My Little Primer, appearing in 
1840, was the first reading book 
based specifically on the word 
method. John Russell Webb pub- 
lished a primer, The New Word 
Method, in 1846. Other word- 
method readers followed. While 
‘ome schools continued with the 
ABC-phonic method, the new 
Word method was used widely up 
to 1890, 

_ 1880-1920; Phonics Re-empha- 
“zed. About 1890, a growing 
dissatisfaction arose because many 
children were not able to read well 
i the upper grades. This difficulty 
Was blamed on the word method. 
ental authors of reading texts 
aik the opposite position of advo- 
g elaborate, synthetic phonic 
e in which the child began 
: mediately with practice on 
sounds of isolated letters and the 
art words” (hall, ball, tall, 
oe The word series, Bacon read- 

S, and Gordon readers were high- 
a Popular. All based their meth- 

ology on the elaborate, synthetic 


Method of teaching reading. 


PHONICS ABANDONED 
4220-1925 + Phonics Abandoned. 
Standardized silent reading tests 
Ste developed between 1916-20. 
ie ide administration of these tests 
Vealed that thousands of children 
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were not reading well and that 
most of those who could read were 
deficient in ability to get mean- 
ings from printed text. Phonic 
methods were blamed. The new 
emphasis was on reading silently 
to get the thought. Phonics was 
looked on as outmoded. Experi- 
ence charts were introduced. With 
the charts, children were initiated 
to reading instruction by reading, 
as a whole, a small unit of text they 
had composed, after which the 
teacher called for the reading of 
sentences, phrases, and words as 
she broke the composition into 
smaller parts. 

1935-1955: Phonics Comes Back 
with Supplements.— Complaints 
arose again concerning large num- 
bers of children who weren't learn- 
ing to read as well as they should. 
Phonics was reconsidered as a 
solution. Investigations had been 
conducted showing that phonics 
was effective in teaching reading. 
Phonics began a gradual comeback, 
supplemented with picture clues, 
context clues, structural analysis, 
and dictionary skills. Charts con- 
tinued to be used for initial read- 
ing instruction. 


PRESENT STATUS 
1955-1963: Present Status of 
Phonics and Word Method -— 
Criticism and controversy en- 
tered with the publication of 
Flesch’s Why Johnny Can't Read, 
in 1955. It has continued and has 
been intensified with recent criti- 
cism. Critics intimate that the 
schools are now teaching by the 
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word method and that all the 
words children know are those 
memorized from basic-reader vo- 
cabularies. They claim that develop- 
ing ability to read is degenerating 
in American schools and that the 
only solution is to return to phon- 
ics. 

There is evidence that phonics 
is being taught throughout the 


The Phonics Controversy 
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United States, that the percentage 
of reading disability is much lower 
than critics state, and several stud- 
ies reveal that children are reading 
better now than formerly. 

A great varicty of phonic ap- 
proaches are in usc. No single ope 
has been proved to be hest. uan 
and fi 5 
pant. 


experimentation are 


the reading reform move- 
children a speaking vocab- 
tds at home, starting from 
as the reward of a year’s In- 
ocabulary of 200 or 300 sai 
1 double talk of some top 
ersuade them that alphabetical Eng 
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Advantages, Evaluation, an j 
mtages, Evaluation, and Suggestions 


Team Teaching: Fundamental Change or 
(æ 
Passing Fancy? 


MALCOLM P. DOUGLASS 
In CTA Journal 


Ss 
LURING the past several 
years, the concept of team teach- 
ing has become increasingly attrac- 
tive. The surge of has 
Prompted many school people to 
embark on their own programs— 
Sans outside financing and often 
With little, if any, assistance from 
those experienced with team teach- 
Ing, 

Many of the team-teaching pro- 
grams are soundly conceived and 
Will be well executed. However, 
va bandwagon is rolling and many 
People, in eagerness to get aboard, 
e amping virtually any depart- 

rom the conventional school 
program under _the term “team 
a A simple cooperative 
k plan for two or three 
Em for example, becomes 
conti; leaching. A nongraded or a 
clem anau progress plan for an 
kah T school becomes team 
ade Departmental meetings— 
_Tdly new at the secondary level 
“ccome team teaching. 
lee then, does team teaching 
Presu ike in action? What are its 
dene med advantages? What evi- 
anq e we have of its successes 
sho e And what should 
Conten people consider as they 
Cachi plate the values of team 

ng for their own school? 
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The team-teaching approach re- 
quires three organizational elements 
within a school: a distinct student 
group, a small faculty group with 
complementary talents responsible 
for teaching the student group, and 
certain persons who assist the 
teachers and students. The manner 
in which these elements interact 
can vary widely. It is impossible 
to describe a “package” arrange- 
ment which can be applied any- 
where and everywhere. 

Speaking in quite general terms, 
teaching teams, in those schools 
with which I am most familiar, 
are comprised of from 120 to 
180 pupils at the elementary level 
and from 90 to 180 students at 
the secondary level. Teacher-pupil 
ratio is about the same as with 
conventional approaches—30 or 35 
to 1. Elementary teams are com- 
posed of from four to six teachers; 
secondary teams of from three to 
six teachers. Each team has a 
leader cither elected by team mem- 
bers or selected by administrators. 
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The third element—those people 
assisting students and teachers— 
consists of teacher aides, auxiliary 
teachers (at the elementary level), 
and selected citizens who can make 
specialized contributions to the 
instructional program. The teacher 
aide is a noncertificated person 
drawn from the community who 
works at the direction of the team 
in, a part-time capacity. The auxil- 
iary teacher is a certificated person 
who provides 20 days of released 
time for members of the clementary 
teams for planning, research, visi- 
tations, and other activities, 

Both elementary and secondary 
teams draw extensively on talented 
members of the school community 
at various times during the year. 
Local citizens may assist with some 
Specific aspect of the instructional 
program, such as delivering a talk 
or giving a demonstration; they 
may lead student study groups dur- 
ing or after regular school hours; 
or they may assist in remedial work 
over an extended period of time 
where individual attention is the 
prime need of the student. Talents 
represented in the communi 


ty have 
been found to be varied, 


useful 
to the school, and freely given. 
Since team teaching is nothin 


more than the total pattern of edu- 
cational experiences Planned for 
the students on the team, the qual- 
ity of those experiences obviously 
cannot exceed the talents which 
exist among the team teachers and 
their nonprofessional associates, 

It is, therefore, in large measure 
true that there is nothing in con- 


ventionally organized schools wan 
precludes teaching students in wr 
associated with the concept of team 
teaching. 


PRESUMED ADVANTAGES 


Since team teaching secks to ig 
prove education across a rote 
front, the hypothetical advantages 
attributed to it are global in nature. 
It is hypothesized that the a 
tion of youth will be a 
because the teaching team apor 
will encourage, to a greater degre 
than usual, the following things: 


Ses sice edu- 
Practical and effective in-service z 
cation through frequent team meting a 
Marked success in indacpng using 
teachers into school systems by us 
interns as team teachers. sedan 
The use of aides to release teach 
from routine duties, d 
s tanning af 
Teacher involyement in gegen 
developing curriculum because © 
structure, M hers 
Recognition for outstanding teac! 
through selection as team pete roups 
Ability to form large and sma are 
or instruction, from one teachiet Mogi 
student to one teacher for 200 ee ex- 
At the elementary level, at spec- 
change permits exploiting TRA 
ial talents, knowledge, and traini la 
Improved guidance from the Padents 
exchange of information about ager oO 
and the atmosphere of fellowship 
the team. of 
x ent 
Increased interest and wots ae com- 
parents because of their children 
mon experience, sanon Be 
A on 
Improved climate of moe enti 
cause of the accent on individua. 
and team spirit, va 
Greater student interest, due to 
Sroupings and presentations. t, which 
The best use of teacher Mer , of ine 
should yield the highest quality 
struction. j tter 
A ma! 
Improved correlation of subject 


nned 
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because of cooperative planning in team 
meetings. And, because teams can be kept 
together for more than one school year, 
the organization to develop sequences of 
content. 

_ Through team leaders and team meet- 
ings, the identification and use of talented 
Citizens and other educational resources 
of the community. 


No simple means exist for 
confirming these hypotheses. Fur- 
ther, most of the projects in team 
teaching supported by foundation 
grants have provided a minimal 
evaluation program. Rather than 
formal research, field trial experi- 
ence has been deemed satisfactory 
as an indicator of success or fail- 
ure. Such evidence should not be 
depreciated entirely—just taken 
With a grain of salt. The condition 
Itself suggests the need for more 
Controlled research before hasty 
judgments are entered vis-à-vis the 
future and worth of team teaching. 


EVIDENCE OF SUCCESS 


Even within these restrictions, 
Some reasonably objective evidence 
'S becoming available. Studies of 
the teaching-team project at Clare- 
mont, California, have involved 
attitudes and opinions of people in 
team teaching. Comparative analy- 
Ses have been conducted in school 
achievement, Attitudes of element- 
b and secondary students have 
Pa probed, and several of the 
mi umptions listed above have been 

are being scrutinized. 

Speaking generally, those who 
ave participated directly in the 
Program support the concept en- 

“siastically. Parents of children 
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in teams and administrators of 
teams have shown the strongest de- 
sire to continue the program, 
followed by team teachers and then 
by team students. Teachers who 
have observed but not participated 
are inclined to wish to remain 
out of the program—a tendency 
which has been a constant factor 
over the extent of the study. 

Can a team-teaching program 
survive without outside financial 
assistance—as through a financial 
grant? Early in the Claremont pro- 
ject the feeling was strong that 
outside assistance was necessary. 
The feeling now is that the addi- 
tional support can and should be 
provided at the local level. 

Teachers participating as mem- 
bers of teams are consistent in re- 
porting that the single area most 
affected is the team teacher's own 
ure and satisfaction in teach- 
The impact on curriculum 
development, guidance functions, 
student motivation, ¢tc., while 
positive, is not as important, in 
the thinking of the teachers. 

A majority of team teachers 
listed the following factors as indis- 
pensable to an adequate test of 
team teaching: time for teacher 
planning, active administrator sup- 
port, agreement among team teach- 
ers on standards, teachers with 
enthusiasm for team work, the help 
of a team leader, and clerical 
assistance for team teachers. 

Those factors believed unim- 
ortant in testing team teaching 
included: students with above 
average ability, time for confer- 


pleas 


ing. 
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ences with individual students, 
continuation of the same group of 
students for at least two years, 
students with seriousness of pur- 
pose, smaller than average class 
size, frequent meetings with par- 
ents, and students enrolled with 
team teachers for at least four of 
their classes. 

Results on all aspects of this 
opinion and attitude surveys have 
been remarkably consistent over 
the past three years, 

To date, four studies using 
standardized tests of achievement 
have been conducted at the high- 
school level. Each study compared 
a control group with an experi- 
mental (team) group. In every 
study, differences on total scores 
and subscores on the standardized 
tests were not found to be statis- 
tically significant. But it may be 
reasonably argued that standard 
tests measure a very limited range 
of desirable achievement, 


The nature and Significance of 
students’ 


1 attitudes toward team 
teaching are currently being ex- 
plored. Student responses range 


from sheer delight to utter bore- 
dom. The small sample and the 
range of responses precludes gen- 
cralizing until more data is ob- 
tained. However, the nature of the 
responses at the uppermost 

has led to a reexamination of the 
kinds of team models most appro- 
priate for that age, 

Tt is important for us to realize 
that, despite the research now be- 
ing conducted, we do not yet have 
enough information to Say yea or 
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nay to team teaching with suffi- 
cient authority to make it stick. 

But from the experience of those 
who have participated in team- 
teaching projects, we can glean 
the following guides for those 
who find the concept so interesting 
they wish to start their own igs 

1. Study the situation. on 
what people have to say who me 
had experience with various kint 
of team-teaching programs. 

2. Select only those teachers for 
the team who really want to be = 
it. Then provide the additional Hi 
dispensable elements for agree i“ 
team operation: time for teat ee 
planning, active adminisirat n 
support, agreement among te? 
teachers on standards, the kelp 
a team Icader, and clerical assis 
ance for team teachers. ; ‘ith 

3. Approach team teaching he i 
an experimental attitude. Be sity 
ing and able to judge the Eie 
of what is happening PUR es 
to the team. Cultivate imagin® i 
ways to solve old problems 


a 
curriculum, guidance, and ork: 
other aspects of the school’s W hers 

4. Keep and ote, 


parents gper!- 
who have a stake in the a 
ment reasonably well informe cans 

5. Provide some formal mei 
of evaluating the experiment. ting 
not rely exclusively on alive 
standard tests; employ Cre? 
approaches. e 
Pie these criterions osno a 
met, it is probably better to ia 
experimentation to those ! 
better position to give it 4 
try. 


fait 
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=== With Education in Washington «== 
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Health vs. Education.—"' Nobody 
ever died of a split infinitive,” 
USOE Commissioner Francis Kep- 
pel said wryly, answering a ques- 
tioner who wanted to know recent- 
ly why health legislation is more 
popular with Congress than educa- 
tion bills. Only a few days before 
the Commissioner spoke, Congress 
had again demonstrated its prefer- 
ence by moving ahead a bill to aid 
medical, dental, and nursing schools 
and holding back the Administra- 
tion's proposals to aid colleges and 
universitics and their students. 

The pressure point, as usual, was 
the House Rules Committee. The 
Commerce Committee, which han- 
dies health legislation, had sub- 
mitted its trimmed-down version of 
the Administration's original bill, 
which includes loans for students 
of medicine, dentistry, and osteo- 
pathy, Rep. Howard W. Smith (D- 
Va.), chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, professed concern that some 
portions of the bill might overlap 
Or conflict with pipyisions of the 


Administration's omnibüs educi 
he bill, still in the hands of the 
Nene Education and Labor Com- 
ng tee. The Rules Committee there- 
H: On voted 7-7 to defer the medi- 
School bill. 
he tie vote resulted when the 
" airman and Rep. William Col- 
c (D-Miss.) voted with the Re- 
Publicans, as is their custom, in 
€ absence duc to illness of Rep. 
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Ray J. Madden (D-Ind.), an Ad- 
ministration supporter. Soon after- 
ward, Congressional leaders met 
secretly at the White House to map 
a strategy that would move the 
medical-school bill. The price paid, 
apparently, was indefinite post- 
ponement of efforts to enact the 
Administration's package of pro- 
posals aiding colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Rep. Edith Green (D-Ore.), 
who had introduced her own col- 
lege-aid bill in hopes it would be 
more acceptable than the Adminis- 
tration’s, then appeared before the 
Rules Committee to plead for re- 
lease of the medical school bill. 
When twitted by the Chairman for 
her seeming change of heart, she 
would say no more than, ‘Tm a 
team player.” As soon as Rep. 
Madden returned to Washington, 
the medical-school bill gained per- 
mission of the Rules Committee to 
move toward what is expected to be 


swift enactment. 


k Health?—This episode is 
a more dramalic ampie 
ost of the long-standing 
Congressional preference for im- 
proving the nation’s health rather 
than its education. What's the ex- 
planation? Few Congressmen are 
physicians; quite a few have been 
educators. The medical profession's 
lobbyists are regarded as sclf-seck- 
ing by most Congressmen, while 


merely 
than m 
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education's spokesmen are consider- 
ed well motivated, though demon- 
strably less potent. . 

One reason is personal and acci- 
dental. Chairman of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee is Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.), 
one of the small inner circle that 
tules Congress. His Committee 
handles both health and education 
legislation, and he is also chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee 
with jurisdiction over the HEW 
Department's budget. Sen. Hill, 
who served for several years, 
decades ago, on the school board 
of his native Montgomery, is not 
inhospitable to education legisla- 
tion. He worked closely with his 
protege in the House, Rep. Carl 
Elliott (D-Ala.), to enact the 
NDEA in 1958. 

But he is the son of a countr 
physician and he was named by his 
father for the distinguished British 
surgeon, Joseph Lister, Advance- 
ment of medical research and con- 
struction of hospitals and health 
facilities in rural communities are 
Senator Hill’s passion. Were he 
not in his commanding position due 
to the seniority system, health 
legislation would not enjoy quite 
so much of its Current favor, 
Medical research would still be 
popular in Congress, nevertheless, 
It will always be more popular than 
education, because it is consider- 
ably less controversial. 

Church-state questions do not be- 
devil public-health bills in Con. 
gress, though a few zealots object 
to government grants to institutions 
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run by religious orders or owned by 
churches. Until recently, civil-rights 
groups have tacitly kept silent on 
the subject of the now-unconstitu- 
tional “separate-but-cqual"” pro- 
Vision written into the Ħill-Burton 
hospital construction legislation by 
the senior senator from Alabama. 

Moreover, good health is an un- 
complicated end to be sought, in 
comparison with good education. 
Laymen do not argue the relative 
merits of live-virus and killed-virus 
vaccines, to cite a medical judg- 
ment with major implications jor 
public policy. They simply san” 
disease eliminated, in whatever But 
the professionals think best. pA 
laymen, especially parents, do T 
hesitate to debate ungraded ieee 
foreign language in the elementary 
schools, or teacher gemia 
And this is proper. Control of é 
schools rests with the voters Te 
more directly than control of 
health departments. 

Favorable Factors.—There '5, E 
course, growing recognition tte 
Washington of the supreme imp? j 
ance of education to ys 
growth, power, prestige, and oe 
vival. If race, religion, and be 
Rules Committee were not i a 
Stacles they are at present, € Se 
tion legislation would enlora ii 
support of a majority of tely, 
Houses of Congress. aan 
these obstacles are not pera i5 

One USOE official who $6% 
directly with Congressmen, for ect 
ample, is already noting the hern 
of rising numbers of Sou 
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Negroes who are registering to vote 
and casting their ballots. Even a 
few thousand additional voters can 
be crucial in many Southern Con- 
gressional districts where relative- 
ly few participate in elections. This 
trend will continue, and education 
legislation will benefit. 

Reapportionment of the state 
legislatures, which has proceeded 
swiftly in the wake of last year's 
historic Supreme Court decision, 
is another trend that will eventually 
—and before too long—alter Con- 
gressional attitudes on education 
legislation, as Congressional dis- 
tricts are reapportioned by the new 
legislatures to redress the urban- 
rural balance. Still another favor- 
able trend is the growing realiza- 
tion of the generation sent to col- 
lege by the GI Bill in the late 
1940's that it may not be able to 
finance higher education for its 
own boys and girls. 

Thus, time is on the side of the 
educators. After the 1964 elections, 
if he is reelected, President Ken- 
nedy may feel free to push through 
an education bill opposed by his 
church. Despite his public stance 
and his demonstrated concern Over 
Juvenile unemployment, the Presi- 
dent has thus far failed to give 
education the precedence accorded 
to foreign aid or tax reform, to 
Cite only two examples. 

Another favorable factor is the 
8towing possibility of Congression- 
al reorganization of its committee 
Structure before too long. Seeking 
to humble the Chairman of the 

Ouse Education and Labor Com- 
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mittee, Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
(D-N.Y.)—not so much for his 
personal peccadillos as for stating 
publicly that these were shared by 
his colleagues—the House recently 
officially considered establishing 
separate Committees on Education 
and Labor. 

When Congress next gets around 
to reshaping its committees, which 
were last changed in 1947, this 
Committee will undoubtedly be af- 
fected, especially if Rep. Powell is 
still its chairman. One suggestion 
is that the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which handles health legislation, 
be changed to a Committee on 
Commerce and Labor while the 
Education and Labor Committee 
becomes a Committee on Health 
and Education. Such a change 
would be a boon to the HEW Sec- 
retary, who now reports to more 
Congressional committees than any 
of his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
and it could help education’s cause. 

Education already deserves, and 
some day may even get, a com- 
mittee of its own. When his appro- 
priations, inadequate as they may 
be, are added up, Commissioner 
Keppel already has a budget larger 
than that of either the Commerce 
or the Labor Departments. 


Taxing Education—One type of 
aid-to-education bill that is cur- 
rently very popular on Capitol Hill, 
especially among conservative Con- 
gressmen, is the proposal to adjust 
federal income taxes for parents 
with children in school or college. 
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More than 100 of these bills have 
been introduced in Congress this 
year. They are of three varieties: 

—Tax-deduction bills would per- 
mit taxpayers to deduct tuition 
or other education expenses from 
adjusted gross income. This means 
that less income would be taxable. 

—Tax-exemption bills would 
grant taxpaycrs additional exemp- 
tions—$600 up to $1,200—for de- 
pendents who, are full-time stu- 
dents. Present law permits parents 
to keep the $600 personal exemp- 
tion as long as their child remains 
in school or college, regardless of 
his own earnings or tax status. 

—Tax-credit bills would permit 
taxpayers to deduct some portion 
of college cxpenses—generally 30 
percent is suggested—from his fed- 
cral income-tax bill, 

According to the American 
Council on Education, a family with 
an annual income of $6,000, which 
is close to the National average, 
would save $320 under the tax- 
deduction bills, assuming that tui- 
tion is $1,600, but would save 
only $60 if tuition is $300. An ad- 
ditional personal exemption would 
save this family §120, The tax- 
credit bills would save $480 if 
tuition is $1,600 and $90 if tui- 
tion is $300. 

From 1955 to 1959, the Council 
supported the tax-credit Proposal. 
Since then, dissension in its ranks 
has caused it to take no Position on 
the issue, even though its popular- 
ity has been increasing among 
Congressmen. Private colleges gen- 
erally favor some form of tax re- 
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lief, which may enable them to 
raise their charges. Public institu- 
tions oppose these bills for precise- 
ly this reason. They also argue that 
college costs can be best kept donn 
for ‘fiodérate-income families by 
larger subsidies to public colleges, 
and they point out that all the E 
proposals would aid mainly a 
prosperous families that wou 
send their children to college, fe- 
gardless of the cost. 
Treasury Department and Bo 
reau of the Budget officials also m 
press their concern for the i 
family of moderate means 
bright children, They contend tha 
the Administration's igs agen 
generous student loans and ot a 
forms of aid, plus subsidies to a 
ate and public colleges ae 
the best way to help these famili 
give children a college education. 
Tax bills are favored by many 
Congressmen as a way to ee 
church-related colleges berger 
countering Constitutional barrie “ 
since the aid would flow to the p? 
ent rather than the institution. a 
James J. Delancy (D-N.Y.), a a 
blocked the Kennedy Adminis 
tion’s first education bill in EA 
Rules Committee on eet at 
grounds, is sponsoring a bill x 
would provide tax relief for oY 
ents with children in private € 
mentary and secondary ee 
Despite the large number of fact 
relief bills introduced and the op 
that tax legislation is the a 5 
issue of the current Congress, 1 a 
doubtful indeed if this devious we 
will be chosen to aid education. 
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State-Wide Sanctions 
Meiners of the Utah 
(UEA), in a protest 
against the failure of the Utah 
legislature to pass a program they 
felt necessary for adequate support 
of the state's schools, voted in 
March to interrupt all contract 
negotiations with Utah boards of 
education for the coming school 
year. 

The UEA, working cooperatively 
with the Utah State Board of Edu- 
cation, the Utah School Boards As- 
sociation, the Utah Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the Utah 
Society of School Superintendents, 
had been pressing for a $24 mil- 
lion education bill. The state legis- 
lature passed a bill providing about 
$11.6 million. 

The sanctions vote of the UEA 
called for immediate interruption 
of all negotiations looking toward 
contracts for the 1963-64 school 
year, called on individual members 
to refrain from entering into agree- 
ments outside the negotiations be- 
ing conducted by the association, 
and asked the NEA to inform its 
members of the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in Utah and to urge them 
to refrain from seeking employ- 
ment in Utah schools until the 
Controversy has been resolved. 


Education 
Association 


Technology Study 

eal teachers can best use the new 

p cPnology in the classroom is the 
Ject of a two-year study to be 
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made by the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education 
under a contract with the U.S. 
Office of Education. 


The $215,000 project will be 
headed by Herbert F. LaGrone, 
director of teacher cducation at 


Texas Christian University, who 
will take a two-year leave of ab- 
sence from the university. 

When the study project ends in 
1965, it is expected to produce 
recommendations on two major 
questions: How can colleges and 
universities best use the new tech- 
nological developments to teach 
future teachers? How can class- 
room teachers themselves make best 
use of technology in teaching their 
students? 


Six Channels for MPATI? 

THE Midwest Program on Airborne 
Television Instruction (MPATI) 
has requested the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to increase 
its transmitting channels from two 
to six. 

If the six UHF channels sought 
for operating on a regular basis 
are granted by the FCC, member 
schools and colleges can look for- 
ward, MPATI officials say, to: 
tripling of the number of course 
offerings; scheduling of many re- 
peat lessons to accommodate local 
school schedules; year-to-year con- 
tinuity of offerings through various 
grade levels; special professional 
education material beamed to teach- 
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ers via TV receivers in their own 
classrooms or study rooms set aside 
for them during the day or after 
school hours; and transmission of 
adult education and extension 
courses. 

MPATI officials hope that the 
six channels will be in operation 
beginning in September, 1965, if 
approval is received. ; 

MPATI is now completing its 
second full school year of broad- 
casting regular courses of instruc- 
tion, beamed from a high-flying 
aircraft in Indiana, to hundreds of 
schools in six midwestern states. 
Samuel M. Brownell, superinten- 
dent at Detroit, Mich., was recently 
reclected chairman of the board 
of MPATI. 


Textbooks in Rhode Island 
A LEGAL showdown on the deci- 
sion of Rhode Island to grant text- 
book aid to pupils of private and 
parochial schools is expected during 
the 1963-64 school year. 

The new aid bill, signed by Goy- 
ernor John H. Chafee in March, 
would lend natural-science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign-language text- 
books free of charge to the students 
of the nonpublic schools. The 
books would have to be picked 
from a list of recommended text- 
books prepared by William P, 
Robinson, state commissioner of 
education. 

The Rhode Island affiliate of the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
has announced plans to test the con- 
stitutionality of the Jaw in the 
courts. The Protestants and Other 
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Americans United for Separation of ; 
Church and State also has an- 
nounced plans to study the law 
“very carefully” for possible sup- 
port of a court fight. i 

Of the four Supreme Court cases 
which have dealt with state aid to 
parochial education, none of hase | 
are said to apply directly to the 
case at hand. 


Gross on Education l 
CAaLvin E. Gross, who assumee 
his duties as the new superinten- 
dent of New York City schools Hf 
April, believes the schools shoul 
stop gearing its whole enterprise to 
the average student. ; viel 

“The average student is entitled r 
to proceed at his optimum pan 
he says, “but so are his —— 
classmates, By developing a bette! 
program at both extremes of th | 
ability scale, we can obviously prà j 
vide a better grade of education f 
the average student as well. wig 

For the able, Gross suggests e 
creasing the number taking college”: 
work in high school and striving ý 
cut two years off college prepar? 
tion for the most able. 

For the slow learners, 
would insist on mastery of i. 
fundamentals before going Shis 
study something else. T 
means,” he says, “insistence ° 
reading as the fundamental toO 
for learning all other subjects: 
What we should do, as soon x 
child slips below a certain aa 
ment level in reading, is put him ied 
a class that’s half as big and doub 
the time he spends on reading. 


Gross 
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he continues to slip, cut the class 
and increase the time once 
again, because he has to learn to 


size 


read. If he can't read well, he'll 
find locked doors the rest of his 
life.” 


Edpress Unesco Representative 
BEN BropinsKy, editor-in-chief 
for the Croft Educational Services, 
New London, Conn., has been 

named to the United States Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco. Mr. 
Brodinsky will be a representative 
for Educational Press Association 
of America (Edpress), of which he 
is president-elect. Edpress has 
worked with Unesco on many proj- 

ects, including the publication of an 
international listing of educational 
periodicals. 


Citizens Conference 

FAR greater investments must be 

ade in the public schools” was 

.e one point agreed on by speak- 
€rs at a conference sponsored by 
the National Committee for Sup- 
port of the Public Schools, held 
in Washington, D. C., in April. 
They disagreed, however, on the 
means to achieve the rise in funds 
—some favored federal aid, some 
Opposed it. 

The Committee was organized 
ing year by business men, labor 
“Caders, professional men, farm 
faders, and others to generate 
community action for more finan- 
T support for public schools. 
is Ts. Agnes E. Meyer, Washington, 
S chairman of the Committee. 

Speakers at the conference in- 
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cluded: HEW Secretary Anthony 
J. Celebrezze; former HEW Secre- 
tary, Marion B. Folsom; U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education Francis 
Keppel; Secretary of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz; T. V. Houser, 
chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development; and Gov- 
ernors Edmund G. Brown of Cal- 
ifornia, Terry Sanford of North 
Carolina, and John H. Chafee of 
Rhode Island. 


New Science Magazine 

A NEW magazine, designed espe- 
cially for elementary-school science 
teachers, will be published by the 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, starting in September. 

The new magazine, to be entitled 
Science and Children, will be pub- 
lished eight times during the school 
year. Glenn O. Blough will be the 
publication's Advisory Board Chair- 
man. 


Dates OF THE MONTH: 

May 3-7, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 19-22, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Miami Beach, Fla. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 


June 25-28, Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

June 30-July 5, National Education 
Association, Detroit, Mich. 

July 7-19, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Muncie, Ind. 

Oct. 4-9, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA, Detroit, Mich. 

Nov. 9-I1, National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


The Changing Curriculum of the 
American High School. Kimball 
Wiles. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
1963. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
xi + 331. $695. 


“The word curriculum is an abstrac- 
tion, It means different things to the 
child, the teacher, the parent, the college 
professor, the lay community member. 

The author, a professor of education 
at the University of Florida, has pre- 
pared this book from the viewpoint that 
the curriculum consists of all the ex- 
pericnces pupils have under the super- 
vision of school authorities, He secs 
the curriculum as "a dynamic Program, 
not a fixed abstraction,” 

He discusses curriculum as a dynamic 
Program that can and should be influ. 
enced by interested individuals, as it be- 
comes what it is because of social setting, 
ideals and commitments of individuals, 
and the skills, understandings, and 
strategies of those concerned with cur- 
riculum improvement, 

Examples of high-school programs are 
cited. A typical high-school curriculum 
is contrasted with the curriculum sug- 
gested by available research., 

After discus 


Pp. 


sing methods of working 
for improvement, and of the various 
roles played by teachers, administrators, 


and the public, the auth 
own concept of 
of the American 


or presents his 
the future curriculum 
high school, 


Teacher Shortages and Salary 
Schedules. Joseph A. Kershaw 
and Roland N. McKean. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Coz 
Inc., 1962. Pp. xi + 203, $5.50, 
clothbound; $2.95 paperbound. 
This book is based on a nationwide 

statistical survey of teacher shortages 

and is intended to provide an economic 
analysis of teacher supply and demand. 
The development of teacher-salary 


schedules is traced. The conclusion is 
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made that present schedules have bee 
come too readily accepted orthodoxy 
that prevents necessary change. It is su 
gested that present salary schedules E 
nore realities of supply and domane, 
making it difficult to alleviate shortages 
in specific teaching fields and to man: 
tain quality instruction in a developing, 
changing economy. dae 

The following are among the one 
sions reached: shortages of good teach- 
ers in certain fields will likely become 
more serious; salaries significantly saan 
ence the supply of applicants from wht 
school officials can choose; aifterences 
$1,900—$2,000 per year have substa i 
ual force in attracting well-trained See 
cts; to remedy shortages in aaa 
fields under conventional sched eee 
would require tax rates higher than mos 
communities will accept. ; 

The authors propose breaking at 
the rigid unified schedules with a salar 


7 sae „ach spec! 
schedule that varies within each spi 
ality. 
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Educational Goals for AMA 
Norman Wocfel. Washing A 
D.C.,: Public Affairs Press 
1962. Pp. vi +- 167. $3.75. 


efforts 
The author contends that past ae 
in mass education in America py car- 
“sadly ineffective, because they were mon 
ticd on in isolation from the saintaltt 
concerns of daily life.” He ma stems 
that we have public-school sys The 
galore but no “educational SS arbi 
school regimen, described as q with 
memoriter learning” is charge eno“ 
wasting talent and ability on an ‘ 
mous scale, 5 of 
The content of the book fogus ana 
educational practice in Siete A re- 
fulfilling democratic i aaa na- 
viewing significant periods in T pro- 
tion's history, the author, who al Re- 
fessor in the Bureau of Education? Uni- 
search and Service, The Ohio ey we 
versity, Columbus, concludes F i ` polit- 
have not collectively faced social, 
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ical, and economic reality since the First 
Constitutional Convention in 1776. 

He asks that this nation face these 
realities, perhaps through a new Consti- 
tutional Convention to frame a new 
legal and governmental structure for 
America in the Atomic and Space Age. 
A first problem to be faced would be 
that of redesigning a national program of 
mass education. 

The author attempts to identify reality 
today, lists our resources, and applies 
imaginative thinking to describe alterna- 
tive actions for working harder at ful- 
filling the dreams of a democracy. 
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